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Einleitung: Imperiale Muster und Strukturen 


Wouter F. M. Henkelman, Paris — Bruno Jacobs, Basel — 
Matthew W. Stolper, Chicago 


Im Jahr 2013 jahrte sich die Entdeckung des Festungsarchivs von Persepolis 
zum achtzigsten Male, und dies bot willkommenen Anlass, den lange geheg- 
ten Wunsch, in Basel ein Kolloquium zur achamenidischen Reichsverwaltung 
zu veranstalten, in die Tat umzusetzen. Dabei kam es zu einer fruchtba- 
ren Kooperation zwischen dem Departement Altertumswissenschaften der 
Universitat Basel und dem Oriental Institute der Universitat Chicago. Die 
Ergebnisse werden in diesem Band vorgelegt. 

In gewisser Weise war die Zusammenarbeit zwischen Chicago und Basel 
vorgezeichnet durch die Biographie Ernst E. Herzfelds: Er leitete von 1931 bis 
1934 im Auftrag des Oriental Institute die Grabungen in Persepolis und be- 
aufsichtigte auch die Entdeckung des Festungsarchivs im Marz 1933; knapp 
15 Jahre spater, am 21. Januar 1948, verstarb er in Basel und wurde auf dem 
Friedhof am Hérnli begraben (Abb. 1)'. 


Abb. 1. 

Basel, Friedhof am 
Hornli: Grab von 
Ernst E. Herzfeld. 








1 Zur Person Ernst E. Herzfelds siehe Gunter / Hauser 2005; zu seinen Grabungen in 
Persepolis sieche Dusinberre 2005. 
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Introduction: Tracing the Imperial Signature 


Wouter F. M. Henkelman, Paris — Bruno Jacobs, Basel — 
Matthew W. Stolper, Chicago 


In 2013, the eightieth anniversary of the discovery of the Persepolis 
Fortification Archive gave a concrete impulse to a long-held desire to orga- 
nize a round table at Basel on Achaemenid imperial administration. It led 
to a fruitful cooperation between the Department of Ancient Civilizations 
(Departement Altertumswissenschaften) at the University of Basel and the 
Oriental Institute at the University of Chicago. The results are presented in 
this volume. 

The cooperation between Chicago and Basel was, in a way, predestined 
by the biography of Ernst E. Herzfeld: he was the field director of the Oriental 
Institute excavations at Persepolis from 1931 until 1934; he oversaw the dis- 
covery of the Fortification Archive in March 1933; and less than fifteen years 
later (January 21, 1948) he passed away at Basel and found a last resting place 
at the cemetery am Hornii (fig. 1).' 

Pa eo rer = Fig. 1. 
Basel, Cemetery 


am Hornli: Tomb of 
Ernst E. Herzfeld. 





1 On the biography of Herzfeld see Gunter / Hauser 2005; on his excavations at 
Persepolis see Dusinberre 2005. 
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x Einleitung: Imperiale Muster und Strukturen 


Der vorliegende Band ist eine logische Fortsetzung von L’archive des 
Fortifications de Persépolis (Briant / Henkelman / Stolper 2008), den Akten 
eines Pariser Kolloquiums von 2006, das eine Bestandsaufnahme machen und 
ktnftige Aufgaben bei der Erforschung des Festungsarchivs von Persepolis, 
seines Kontextes und mit ihm zusammenhangender Probleme beschreiben 
sollte. Der Fortgang der Arbeiten am Festungsarchiv hat im darauffolgenden 
Jahrzehnt in vielerlei Hinsicht zu Fortschritten gefiihrt, etwa beim Verstandnis 
des Charakters des Elamischen der Achaémenidenzeit, des Wesens acha- 
menidischer Religion und der Herkunft und Syntax der Ikonographie ach- 
amenidischer Kunst. In der Summe Iasst sich feststellen, dass das Archiv, je 
mehr es zugaénglich gemacht und erforscht wird, desto staérker zur Koharenz 
der Ach&émenidenforschung beitrégt. In keinem Bereich wird dies deutlicher 
als bei der achamenidischen Verwaltung, und zwar von der Reichsebene bis 
zu den kleinsten lokalen Zentren. Um die Quellenlage fiir Untersuchungen 
zur Achamenidenzeit zu charakterisieren, ist oft das Bild eines fragmentari- 
schen Mosaiks bemtiht worden. Inzwischen wird immer deutlicher, dass das 
Festungsarchiv als Herzstiick dieses Mosaiks zu betrachten ist oder — um ein 
anderes Bild zu gebrauchen — als Konvergenzpunkt in einem Netzwerk von 
Informationen. 

In den vergangenen Jahrzehnten haben sich Forscher kritisch mit unhaltba- 
ren, aber tiberraschend lebensfahigen Entwtirfen vom Achaémenidenreich be- 
schaftigt, etwa der Idee vom Koloss auf ténernen FiiBen oder der Vorstellung 
von einem Gebilde, das auferhalb seines Kerngebietes sowohl materiell als auch 
institutionell weitgehend unsichtbar war. Aus der langen Reihe von Kollegen sei 
Pierre Briant herausgegriffen, der immer wieder auf die deutliche Sichtbarkeit 
des Reiches, sei es in Baktrien, Agypten oder Kleinasien, hingewiesen und 
insbesondere die Nachbildung und Anwendung zentraler Mechanismen und 
Strukturen an den verschiedensten Orten im Reich beschrieben hat (siehe auch 
sein Restimee zu diesem Band). Die Erkenntnisméglichkeiten sind noch bei 
weitem nicht ausgeschopft, und sie werden durch die neuen Informationen, die 
aus den Archiven von Persepolis strémen, bestaéndig erweitert. Dies war der 
Hauptgrund, sich zum Basler Kolloquium zusammenzufinden, dessen Akten, 
wie wir hoffen, einen weiteren Ausgangspunkt fiir ktinftige Forschungen bilden 
werden, diesmal zu dem, was wir ,[mperiale Muster und Strukturen‘ nennen. 


In dem an den Anfang dieses Bandes gestellten Artikel berichtet Matthew 
Stolper von der Auffindung des Festungsarchivs unter einem sich politisch ver- 
finsternden Himmel im Marz 1933. Wahrend der Fund, wie er zeigt, in akademi- 
schen Kreisen grofe Erwartungen weckte, erwies sich die Aufarbeitung seines 
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Introduction: Tracing the Imperial Signature XI 


In terms of the evolution of Achaemenid studies, the present volume 
is a logical sequel to Larchive des Fortifications de Persépolis (Briant / 
Henkelman / Stolper 2008), the proceedings of the Paris 2006 colloquium 
that were intended to establish a baseline and define an agenda for studies on 
the Persepolis Fortification Archive, its context and its implications. Ongoing 
work on the Fortification Archive in the ensuing decade has informed a range 
of advances in such areas as the status of Achaemenid Elamite, the nature of 
Achaemenid religion, and the origins and syntax of Achaemenid iconogra- 
phy. Most importantly, however, the more the Archive is accessible and stud- 
ied, the more it contributes to the coherence of Achaemenid studies. Nothing 
makes this clearer than the topic of Achaemenid administration, from the 
imperial level to the smallest, local nodes. The metaphor of a fragmentary 
mosaic to characterize the sources for the study of the Achaemenid world has 
often been invoked. It is becoming increasingly clear that the Fortification 
Archive functions as the centrepiece of that mosaic, or, in another metaphor, 
as the key node in a network of information. 

In the past decades, scholars have battled ill-founded but surprisingly per- 
sistent notions of the Achaemenid empire as a colossus on clay feet or as an 
entity that remained largely invisible outside its core territory, both in phys- 
ical and institutional terms. From a range of colleagues, we single out Pierre 
Briant as a colleague who has time and again demonstrated the high visibility 
of empire — be it in Bactria, Egypt, or Asia Minor — and who has especially 
recognized the repeated application and reproduction of central mechanisms 
and structures across the lands of the Great King (see also his concluding 
remarks to this volume). This direction of research is far from exhausted. It 
will only be strengthened and deepened by the new data pouring out of the 
Persepolis archives. This was the main reason for convening the Basel round 
table, the proceedings of which, we hope, will set a second baseline for ongo- 
ing research, this time on what we have called the ‘imperial signature.’ 


In his opening contribution to this volume, Matthew Stolper relates the find 
of the Fortification tablets under darkening skies of March 1933. As he shows, 
while it provoked great expectations in academic circles, the elaboration of its 
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XII Einleitung: Imperiale Muster und Strukturen 


reichen Inhalts als ein langer, miihsamer Prozess, und die Auseinandersetzung 
mit seinen Konsequenzen fiir die Wissenschaft geschah noch langsamer. Die 
Wirkung, die das Corpus in der Forschung zeitigte, stellte sich eher allmahlich 
denn in Form eines Umbruchs ein, und sein volles Gewicht wurde erst in den 
letzten Jahrzehnten sptirbar. 

Doch nicht nur das Festungsarchiv von Persepolis erfordert sorgfaltige 
Analyse im Rahmen eines méglichst weiten Kontextes. Die griechischen und 
lateinischen Sekundarquellen und auf eine lokale und auf héhere Ebenen der 
Verwaltung verweisende Primarquellen kénnen nur mit groBem Aufwand so 
weit aufgearbeitet werden, dass sie tiber Verwaltungsstrukturen im gesamten 
Achamenidenreich Auskunft geben. Das vielleicht gréBte Hindernis bei der 
Auswertung bildet jedoch die Tatsache, dass alle jene Corpora Einrichtungen, 
Ablaufe und Strukturen zwar dokumentieren, jedoch nicht erlautern oder be- 
schreiben. Eine Ausnahme hiervon bildet das Dossier, das Stolper in seinem 
zweiten Beitrag behandelt, denn es setzt sich mit Fehlern bei jenen administrati- 
ven Vorgangen auseinander, die im Festungsarchiv belegt sind. Dabei macht es 
indirekt einige Routineablaufe sichtbar, etwa wie sich Zustandigkeiten verteil- 
ten und Dokumente zirkulierten. Vergleichbare Hinweise sind in Quellen aus 
dem gesamten Reich zu finden, aber sie sind selten und schwer zu analysieren. 

Jenseits der Corpora von Primérquellen, also jener Dokumente, die von 
Gruppen und Institutionen innerhalb des Achamenidenreichs stammen, ist die 
Situation noch schwieriger. Herodots sogenannte Satrapienliste ist lange Zeit 
als ein gliicklicher Ausnahmefall gewertet worden, der detaillierte Kenntnis 
der achamenidischen Verwaltung auf héchster Ebene ins Spiel bringe. Aus 
diesem Grund hat seine Liste in Diskussionen eine tiberragende Rolle ge- 
spielt. Sogar heute noch wird sie bisweilen als eine Art magischer Schliissel 
zur Grundstruktur des Reiches behandelt. Natiirlich macht allein die Menge 
der Quellen, die heute zur Verfiigung stehen, den Wunsch nach einer einzelnen 
Schliisselquelle verstandlich, aber ihre Vielzahl macht zugleich deutlich, dass 
eine derartig eng gesteckte Herangehensweise von vornherein zum Scheitern 
verurteilt ist. 

Die oben als miihsam bezeichnete Aufgabe, administrative Kernbegriffe he- 
rauszuarbeiten und Zustandigkeiten, Protokolle, Hierarchien und Netzwerke zu 
erkennen und zu beschreiben, erfordert eine interdisziplinare Herangehensweise. 
Man hat langst erkannt, dass selbst der umfassendst qualifizierte Fachmann 
irgendwann an die Grenzen seiner Méglichkeiten st6Bt. Der Schliissel zum 
Verstandnis eines reichsweiten Phanomens ergibt sich deshalb bisweilen ganz 





2 Zur Bewertung von Herodots sog. Satrapienliste siehe Jacobs in diesem Band, 
Anm. 1-2. 
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Introduction: Tracing the Imperial Signature XIll 


rich contents proved to be a long, painstaking process and the reception of its 
implications came even more slowly. The impact of the corpus has therefore 
been more gradual than revolutionary. Its full weight has come to be felt only 
in recent decades. 

The Persepolis Fortification Archive is not alone, however, in requiring 
diligent analysis in the widest possible context. The Greek and Roman sec- 
ondary sources and the sub-satrapal and/or satrapal primary sources can only 
with great effort be made to speak to us about Achaemenid, empire-wide 
administrative structures. Perhaps the foremost obstacle in this regard is the 
fact that all these corpora document but generally do not explain or describe 
institutions, protocols, and structures. The dossier treated in Stolper’s second 
contribution is an exception, as it deals with lapses in the administrative pro- 
cedures represented by the Persepolis Fortification archive. In doing so, it in- 
directly reveals some of the usual routines, shared responsibilities and modes 
of document circulation. Other such indications exist in sources from across 
the empire, but they remain rare and difficult to analyse. 

Beyond the corpora of primary sources, that is, records produced by so- 
cieties and institutions within the Achaemenid empire, the situation is even 
more challenging. Herodotus’ so-called Satrapy List has long been seen 
as a felicitous exception, supposedly grounded in detailed knowledge of 
Achaemenid administration on the highest level. For this reason it has played 
a preponderant role in discussion and debate. Even today it is occasionally 
treated as a sort of magical key to the basic structure of the empire. To be sure, 
the sheer mass of the sources now at hand makes the desire for a single key 
source understandable, but that very circumstance dictates that such narrow 
approaches are flawed and doomed from their outset.’ 

What we have characterized as the painstaking work of recognizing 
and defining administrative networks, hierarchies, jurisdictions, protocols, 
and key terminology requires interdisciplinary approaches. It has long been 
recognized that even the most broadly-trained scholar has inevitable limits 
to his competence. At times, therefore, the apprehension of an empire-wide 


2 For evaluations of the evidentiary value of the Satrapy List see Jacobs, this volume, 
n. 1-2. 
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XIV Einleitung: Imperiale Muster und Strukturen 


unerwartet aus kleinen Schritten, die Wissenschaftler an ganz unterschiedli- 
chen Enden des weiten Feldes tun. 

Es wirkt ermutigend und bedrohlich zugleich zu beobachten, wie die 
Informationsquellen zum Achémenidenreich an Umfang und Komplexitat zu- 
nehmen und wie schnell dies zuweilen geschieht. Durch die Anstrengungen 
vieler Kollegen sind neue Corpora fiir Untersuchungen zur achaémenidischen 
Verwaltung verfiigbar gemacht worden. Das jiingste Beispiel hierfiir ist die 
editio maior aramaischer Texte auf Pergament und Holz aus dem achaémeni- 
denzeitlichen Baktrien, die Teile des Kanzleiarchivs eines Axvamazda bilde- 
ten, der wahrscheinlich Satrap der Provinz war’. Das in Oxford beheimatete 
Arsama-Projekt verspricht eine neue kommentierte Edition der aramaischen 
Korrespondenz des agyptischen Satrapen, und die vorlaufige Online-Version 
gibt bereits einen wichtigen Impuls fiir reichstibergreifende Untersuchungen‘. 
Doch die zweifellos gré%te Wirkung geht vom Persepolis Fortification Archive 
Project aus. Aus der Taufe gehoben durch das Pariser Kolloquium von 2006, hat 
es inzwischen vorlaufige Online-Editionen hervorgebracht und Abbildungen 
von Tausenden elamischer Texte, Hunderter aramdischer Dokumente, iso- 
lierter Zeugnisse in Griechisch, Akkadisch und sogar Altpersisch sowie von 
Abrollungen Tausender Siegel, die das gré%te zusammenhangende ikonogra- 
phische Corpus des Achaémenidenreichs bilden. 

Sowohl die bereits langer bekannten als auch die erst kiirzlich hinzugekom- 
menen Zeugnisgruppen sind sachlich kontingent und zeitlich fragmentiert, in- 
dem sie eine regional begrenzte Situation in einem zeitlich beschrankten Rahmen 
dokumentieren. So umfasst beispielsweise das Festungsarchiv von Persepolis 
die Jahre 509-493 v. Chr. (mit gelegentlichen Hinweisen auf altere und jiinge- 
re Transaktionen) und das Schatzhausarchiv von Persepolis die Jahre 492—457 
v. Chr. Die aramaischen Texte aus Baktrien haben hinsichtlich Struktur und 
Hierarchie viel mit den Archiven aus Persepolis gemeinsam, doch gehGren sie 
—mit Ausnahme des Briefes B10 — in die letzten Jahre des Achamenidenreichs 
(353-330 oder 324 v. Chr.). Im Hinblick auf Sprache und Terminologie sind 
Gemeinsamkeiten mit der Arsama-Korrespondenz vom anderen Ende des 
Imperiums zu erkennen (2. Halfte 5. Jh. v. Chr.). Die raumlichen und zeitlichen 
Distanzen, die diese eng vergleichbaren Quellen voneinander trennen, werfen 
grundsatzliche methodische Fragen auf. Die wichtigste unter ihnen zielt darauf, 
ob wir wirklich tibergreifende Systeme und Ablaufe feststellen k6nnen, wenn 
wir in Rechnung stellen, dass sich diese im Verlaufe der Achamenidenherrschaft 





3. Nach einer vorlaufigen Publikation im Jahr 2004 (Shaked 2004) wurden die 
Dokumente im Jahr 2012 vollstandig vorgelegt (Naveh / Shaked 2012). 
4 = Tuplin et al. 2013. 
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phenomenon comes almost inadvertently from small steps taken by scholars 
working, as it were, at opposite ends of the vast realm. 

It is at once stimulating and dismaying to recognize how sources of in- 
formation from the Achaemenid empire grow in volume and implication, 
sometimes rapidly. By the efforts of many of our colleagues, new corpora 
for research on Achaemenid administration have become available. The fore- 
most recent example is the editio maior of Aramaic texts on leather and wood 
from Achaemenid Bactria, part of the chancellery archive of Axvamazda, 
probably the satrap.* The Oxford-based Arsama project promises a new com- 
mented edition of the Aramaic correspondence of the Egyptian satrap; the 
preliminary on-line version is a critical stimulus to cross-empire approaches. 
But undoubtedly the largest impact is being generated by the Persepolis 
Fortification Archive Project. Publically inaugurated with the 2006 Paris col- 
loquium, it has produced online preliminary editions and images of thousands 
of Elamite texts, hundreds of Aramaic documents, isolated documents in 
Greek, Akkadian, and even Old Persian, and the impressions of thousands of 
seals which form the largest single iconographic corpus for the Achaemenid 
empire. 

Both previously known and recently added bodies of evidence are skewed 
in perspective and restricted in chronological span. They document single 
regions within limited time frames. The Persepolis Fortification Archive, 
for example, documents the years 509—493 BCE (with occasional references 
to earlier and later transactions), the Persepolis Treasury Archive the years 
492-457 BCE. The Aramaic texts from Bactria have much in common with 
the Persepolis archives in terms of structure and hierarchy, but they date (with 
the exception of the document B10), to the final years of the Achaemenid em- 
pire (353-330 or 324 BCE). With regard to language and terminology, they 
are comparable to the Arsama correspondence from the opposite edge of the 
empire (second half of the fifth cent. BCE). The geographical and chrono- 
logical distances that separate these closely analogous sources give rise to 
fundamental methodological questions. The most critical of these is whether 
we can actually identify overall systems and protocols, knowing that these 
inevitably evolved during the life of the empire and were adapted, wherever 





3. After an initial publication in 2004 (Shaked 2004), a full publication appeared in 
2012 (Naveh / Shaked 2012). 
4 — Tuplin et al. 2013. 
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zwangslaufig entwickelten und dass sie, wenn notig, lokalen Traditionen und 
Bediirfnissen angepasst wurden. Jeder Wissenschaftler muss sich deshalb einen 
Weg auf dem schmalen Grat zwischen der Uberbewertung von Unterschieden 
und Veranderungen und der Uberbetonung von Einheitlichkeit, Koharenz und 
Kontinuitat suchen. 

Der Beitrag von Margaretha Folmer bietet hierfiir ein einschlagiges Beispiel: 
Ihre minutiése Formanalyse der brieflichen und diplomatischen Konventionen 
in der ArSama-Korrespondenz und in den Briefen des aramaischen Corpus aus 
Baktrien benennt Unterschiede im Detail, wahrend sie auf der anderen Seite 
eine grundsatzliche Ahnlichkeit der Corpora erkennbar macht; es bietet sich 
also ,,the image of a well-organized system of chancelleries working to produce 
official documents in a uniform way across the empire“. Besonders auffallig ist 
in dieser Hinsicht die Verwendung des alt-aramdischen ’/ im Baktrien des spa- 
ten 4. Jh., einer Praposition, die sonst nur in Briefen aus dem Westen des Reiches 
vorkommt; dies mag auf eine zentralisierte Ausbildung der Schreiber hindeuten 
und/oder auf die Mobilitaét des Verwaltungspersonals schlieBen lassen. Mark 
Garrisons materialreiche Untersuchung der Siegelpraxis im Achémenidenreich 
liefert hierzu insofern Parallelen, als auch er Abweichungen und offensichtli- 
che Ausnahmen ermittelt, aber auch wichtige Verbindungen zwischen solch 
weit voneinander entfernten Regionen wie Phrygien am Hellespont, Agypten, 
dem persischen Kernland und Baktrien betont. Hierzu geh6rt die Renaissance 
des Rollsiegels, die sozial begrenzte Verwendung des sogenannten Hofstils, 
das Auftreten bestimmter Tafel- und Bullenformen und insbesondere die di- 
rekte Verbindung zwischen verschiedenen Corpora durch wandernde Siegel. 
Letzteres ruft die vereinheitlichende Kraft ins Bewusstsein, die die persische 
Elite und besonders der Hof durch ihre Reisen ausgetibt haben miissen, wie auch 
Henkelman in seinem Beitrag darlegt. 

Fir die Erforschung achamenidischer Geschichte stehen kaum Dokumente 
aus den hdheren Ebenen der Verwaltungshierarchie zur Verftigung: Auf 
Aramiaisch, der Jingua franca der Verwaltung, geschriebene Korrespondenzen 
und Berichte aus den Kanzleien der K6nige und Satrapen bildeten einst die 
reichsumspannende Ebene der Verwaltung ab, das Netzwerk der K6nigs- und 
Satrapenhdfe. Heutzutage sind die Arsama-Korrespondenz und das baktrische 
Corpus die einzigen bedeutsamen Uberreste dieser Ebene. Und, so reich sie 
sind, geniigen sie doch in ihrer Breite nicht, um Staatsangelegenheiten — sie feh- 
len praktisch véllig — oder die Satrapienverwaltung in ihrer Komplexitat aus ei- 
ner top-down-Perspektive zu beschreiben. Im Falle der Arsama-Korrespondenz 
mag man sogar argumentieren, dass es sich um ein Dossier handelt, das eher 
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necessary, to local traditions and needs. Each researcher therefore seeks his 
way on the narrow path between over-emphasizing difference and change and 
over-estimating unity, coherence and continuity. 

The contribution by Margaretha Folmer provides a case in point: her me- 
ticulous analysis of the formal epistolary and diplomatic conventions of the 
Arsama correspondence and letters in the Aramaic Bactrian corpus, while 
identifying certain differences of detail, at the same time underlines the gen- 
eral agreement between the corpora, giving “the image of a well-organized 
system of chancelleries working to produce official documents in a uniform 
way across the empire.” Particularly striking in this regard is the use in late 
fourth-century Bactria of Old Aramaic ’/, a preposition otherwise used only 
in letters from the western Empire, hence suggestive of centralized scribal 
education and/or mobility of administrative personnel. Mark Garrison’s rich 
survey of sealing practices in the Achaemenid empire produces parallel ex- 
amples, identifying divergences and apparent exceptions but highlighting im- 
portant connectors between such widely-separated regions as Hellespontine 
Phrygia, Egypt, the Persian heartland, and Bactria. Among these are the revi- 
val of the cylinder seal, the socially restricted use of the so-called Court Style, 
the recurrence of certain tablet and bulla formats, and notably the direct links 
among various corpora by means of travelling seals. This last point reminds 
us of the unifying force that the travelling Persian élite and especially the mo- 
bile court must have had (as argued in Henkelman’s paper). 

The student of Achaemenid history has hardly any documents from the 
highest echelons of administration at his disposal: correspondence and reports 
produced by royal and satrapal chancelleries and written in the administrative 
lingua franca, Aramaic, once documented an overarching level of adminis- 
tration, the network of royal and satrapal courts. The Arsama correspondence 
and the Bactrian corpus are the only significant remains of this level. Rich as 
they are, they are insufficiently broad to cover the level of state affairs (almost 
absent) or the intricacies of satrapal administration as seen from a top-down 
perspective. In case of the Arsama correspondence one may even argue that 
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mit den Besitztiimern des Satrapen als mit den Belangen der Satrapie an sich 
zu tun hat. 

Aramaische Verwaltungsdokumente, die andernorts gefunden wur- 
den (die Idumaischen Ostraka, die aramaischen Tafeln und Beischriften 
aus dem Festungsarchiv etc.), wurden entweder auf niedrigeren Ebenen der 
Verwaltung ausgestellt, weil dort die Verwendung des Aramaischen giangige 
Praxis war (Idumda; siehe den Beitrag von Lemaire), oder sie reprasentieren 
Priifverfahren einer leitenden Instanz auf einer untergeordneten Ebene. In letz- 
terem Falle bezeugt das Aramaische, wie es die Beischriften auf den elamischen 
Festungstafelchen dokumentieren, den Prozess der Sichtung und Uberwachung, 
vermutlich durch die zentrale Kanzlei des Verwaltungsbezirks, doch wird jene 
leitende Instanz selbst nicht sichtbar?. 

Die auf Aramaisch geschriebenen Festungstafelchen gehGren, da sie sich 
auf Vorgange in lokalen Verwaltungseinrichtungen beziehen, eindeutig in die 
Sphiare der elamischen Memoranda, doch haben sie nicht denselben Status als 
unabhangige Dokumente. Die aramdischen Tafeln sind namlich, wie Annalisa 
Azzoni in ihrem Beitrag darlegt, grundsatzlich so knapp gehalten, dass sie, 
auch wenn sie grofartige Details bieten wie den unvergesslichen gandarischen 
Friseur Dareios’ I., nur im Tandem mit anderen Dokumenten funktioniert haben 
k6nnen. 

Was wir haben, sind demnach einige wenige Bruchstticke, die hdhere 
Ebenen der achémenidischen Verwaltung reprasentieren, und eine weitaus gré- 
Bere Zahl von Zeugnissen, die mittleren und unteren Ebenen zuzurechnen sind. 
Jene Texte, geschrieben in verschiedenen Sprachen, die, auch wenn jede ihre 
Besonderheiten und Traditionen hat, immerhin eine dem Achémenidenreich 
eigene iranische Verwaltungsterminologie vermitteln, mdgen gleichwohl als 
ein wirres Amalgam erscheinen. Doch ein solcher Eindruck ware gewiss irrig, 
wie Jan Tavernier in seinem Beitrag zu diesem Band darlegt®. Da der Versuch, 
auf allen Ebenen der Verwaltung eine einheitliche Sprache einzufiihren, kaum 
Aussicht auf Erfolg gehabt hatte, entwickelten die Achamenidenherrscher ein 
hierarchisches Modell, in dem eine das ganze Reich umspannende Ebene tiber 
die Lokalverwaltungen gestellt wurde, die in ihren eigenen Sprachen weiter- 
arbeiteten. Diese Art, mit der Vielsprachigkeit des Reiches umzugehen, wur- 
de durch eine spezialisierte Gruppe zwei- und dreisprachiger Schreiber (oder 
Kanzlisten, wie Tavernier sie nennt) erméglicht, die dafiir verantwortlich waren, 
dass Anweisungen und Briefe, die von der Fiihrungsebene einer Satrapie oder 
Regionalverwaltung in aramiaischer Sprache ausgegeben wurden, in Dokumente 





5 Siehe Azzoni/ Stolper 2015. 
6 Der Beitrag ist eine Vertiefung und Weiterentwicklung von Tavernier 2013. 
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it constitutes a dossier relating to the satrap’s domains rather than the affairs 
of the satrapy per se. 

Aramaic administrative texts found elsewhere (Idumean ostraca, Aramaic 
tablets, and epigraphs in the Fortification Archive, etc.), were either issued 
by lower organisational levels where Aramaic recording was an established 
practice (Idumea; see Lemaire’s contribution), or they represent the auditing 
effects of the directorial level on subordinate echelons. In the latter case, as 
documented by the epigraphs on Elamite Fortification tablets, the Aramaic 
betrays the processes of triage and monitoring, presumably by the central 
chancellery of the administrative province, but does not make this higher lev- 
el visible.° 

The Aramaic Fortification tablets are clearly part of the world of the 
Elamite memoranda, pertaining to transactions at local institutional nodes, 
but they do not hold the same status as independent records that the Elamite 
memoranda have. As Annalisa Azzoni points out in her paper, the Aramaic 
tablets, despite the real jewels they contain (Darius’s unforgettable Gandharan 
barber), are generally so terse that they can only have functioned in tandem 
with other documentation. 

What we have, then, is a few fragments from the higher echelons of 
Achaemenid administration, and many more belonging to intermediate and 
lower levels. Written in various languages, each with its own peculiarities 
and underlying traditions, but transmitting Iranian administrative terminolo- 
gy peculiar to the Achaemenid empire these snippets may give the impression 
of a confused amalgam. Such an image would certainly be deceptive, how- 
ever, as Jan Tavernier argues in his contribution to this volume.° Rather than 
making a hopeless effort to introduce a single language for all administrative 
levels and locations, the Achaemenid rulers developed a pyramidal model in 
which an overarching administrative level was superimposed on local admin- 
istrations operating in their own languages. This way of dealing with the em- 
pire’s linguistic diversity was made possible by a dedicated body of specialist 
bi- or trilingual scribes (or chancellors, as Tavernier calls them), responsi- 
ble for transforming Aramaic orders and letters from the central hierarchy 
of a satrapy or administrative province into documents drafted in the local 


5 See Azzoni/ Stolper 2015. 
6 Expanding on and refining Tavernier 2008. 
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umgesetzt wurden, die in der lokalen Sprache und Schrift (elamisch, demotisch 
etc.) verfasst waren und so den ausftihrenden Stellen und Akteuren zugingen. 
Diese Verfahrensweise ist erhellendes Beispiel fiir eine biirokratische Praxis, 
die der ideologischen Perspektive der KGnigsinschriften entspricht: Darin bildet 
die Idee eines multi-ethnischen Reichs ,,vieler Zungen“ eine wesentliche Sttitze 
der universalistischen Agenda des K6nigs der KGnige. 

Der hier umrissene Gedanke der ,Einheit in der Vielheit‘ ist essentiell fiir 
jeden Versuch, das achamenidische Verwaltungssystem zu verstehen. Und dies 
kann, wie gesagt, nur durch das Sammeln von Daten aus vergleichbaren regio- 
nalen Verwaltungskontexten gelingen und durch den Versuch, aus diesen eine 
Gesamtsicht zu entwickeln. Dabei wird das Festungsarchiv von Persepolis auch 
kunftig eine zentrale Rolle spielen, da es als einziges eine hinreichend vielfalti- 
ge und umfangreiche Dokumentation bietet, um umfassende Rekonstruktionen 
und statistisch aussagekraftige Einschaétzungen zu erlauben. Aufbauend auf 
wichtigen Erkenntnissen, die in den letzten Jahrzehnten gewonnen wurden, 
ermoéglichen die Zeugnisse aus dem achamenidischen Kernland eine kritische 
,Neulesung* der Struktur des Reiches, die tiber die Feststellung einer wachsen- 
den Menge innerer Parallelen hinausgeht und altere Rekonstruktionen imperia- 
ler Netzwerke und Strukturen verfeinert. 

Ein Aspekt, den uns das Festungsarchiv erkennen lasst, besteht, wie 
Wouter Henkelman in seinem Beitrag ausfiihrt, in dem unter lokalen 
Verwaltungsbeamten verbreiteten Wissen um die Existenz einer umfassenden 
Struktur. Reisedokumente, die im weit entfernten Indien oder in Agypten aus- 
gestellt wurden, funktionierten auch an den staubigen Wegestationen in Elam, 
da die lokalen Beamten die Namen der verantwortlichen Satrapen, die Zentren, 
in denen sie residierten, und ihre Siegel kannten. Die Vorstellung von einem im- 
perialen Netzwerk muss fiir die vielen untergeordneten Beamten in den Landern 
des Achamenidenreichs, wie sie Christopher Tuplin in seinem Artikel auflistet 
und bespricht, gelaufig und verbindlich gewesen sein. Sie waren diejenigen, 
die das Reich tagtaglich verkérperten und funktionieren lieBen. Umgekehrt 
machen die Bezeichnungen und SchliisselwGrter, die ihre Funktionen, ihre 
Verantwortlichkeiten und ihre Verbindungen zu anderen Individuen oder 
Zentren erkennen lassen, die Rahmenbedingungen der persischen Herrschaft 
manchmal unmittelbar verstandlich. 

Um es konkreter zu sagen: Wir kommen allmahlich in die Lage zu erkenn- 
nen, dass mancherlei Quellenbelege aus unterschiedlichen Zeiten und Orten und 
in unterschiedlichen Sprachen und Formaten bisweilen auf dasselbe Phanomen 
in der Reichsverwaltung zu beziechen sind. Dies gilt fiir Hauptschatzmeister, 
ftir umherreisende Inspekteure, die Steuern festsetzten, und fiir Richter in 
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language and script (Elamite, Demotic, etc.) and issued to the appropriate offi- 
ces or actors. The case offers an illuminating example of bureaucratic practice 
mirroring the ideological perspective of the royal inscriptions, where the idea 
of a multi-ethnic empire ‘of many tongues’ supports the universalist agenda 
of the King of Kings. 

A ‘unity in diversity’ approach of the kind just outlined is essential to 
any attempt to understand Achaemenid administrative systems. As noted, this 
can only be done by gathering data from parallel regional institutional con- 
texts and attempting to distill an overall view from these. In many cases, the 
Persepolis Fortification Archive will take a central role in this, as it alone pro- 
vides documentation diverse and abundant enough to attempt broadly inclusi- 
ve reconstructions and statistically meaningful estimations. Building on im- 
portant advances made in recent decades, the evidence from the Achaemenid 
heartland allows for a critical ‘re-reading of the empire, adding to the gro- 
wing set of internal parallels and refining existing reconstructions of imperial 
networks and structures. 

One thing that the Fortification Archive shows us, as mentioned in Wouter 
Henkelman’s contribution, is an awareness among local administrators of the 
overarching framework. Travel documents issued in far-away India or Egypt 
functioned at dusty way stations in Elam because the local clerks were trained 
to recognize the names of the responsible satraps, the centres where they re- 
sided, and their seals. This mental presence of the imperial network in fact 
must have been a common and binding factor among the many sub-satra- 
pal officials in the Achaemenid lands, as listed and discussed in Christopher 
Tuplin’s paper. These were the people who, day by day, made the empire and 
made it work. Conversely, the appellatives and keywords indicating their 
function, their responsibilities and connections to other individuals or nuclei 
sometimes make the framework of Persian authority immediately perceptible. 

To put matters more concretely, we are slowly arriving at a situation 
where we can recognize that various documentary sources, from different 
times and places and in different languages and formats, sometimes refer to 
the same imperial phenomenon. This is true for central treasurers, roaming 
registrars and judges in administrative provinces (sub-satrapal divisions), 
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Regionalverwaltungen, aber in gleicher Weise auch fiir die Ebene der Satrapen. 
Die Kombination von Informationen aus dem Festungsarchiv und anderen 
Quellen hat nicht nur die Definition, was ein achamenidischer Satrap ist, ver- 
feinert, sondern hat auch neue Namen von Satrapen erbracht und erméglicht 
manchmal sogar, eine Abfolge von Inhabern desselben Amtes zu erstellen. So 
machen das Modell eines hierarchischen Verwaltungsaufbaus und die sich im 
Befehlston seiner Briefe verratende Autoritat wahrscheinlich, dass Axvamazda 
Satrap von Baktrien war und somit ein entfernter Nachfolger des in der Bisotun- 
Inschrift erwahnten Dadar’i8 (DB §38). In Agypten hatte Arsama in vergleich- 
barer Weise die Position inne, die vor ihm unter anderen Pherendates (Diod. 
XVI 51,3) bekleidet hatte, der im Festungsarchiv als Parindadda erscheint (PF- 
NN 1271, PF-NN 2472). Ebenso muss Parnakka in Persepolis den Rang eines 
Satrapen oder eine vergleichbare Position innegehabt haben und als solcher ein 
Vorgénger von Alexanders Satrapen Peukestas gewesen sein’. 

Die Analyse elamischer und babylonischer Zeugnisse (darunter Texte aus den 
Egibi-Dokumenten und anderen Archiven) legt nahe, dass institutionell gelenkte 
Wirtschaft, wie sie das Festungsarchiv reflektiert, kein isoliertes Phanomen war. 
Ahnliche Archive existierten in Susa und Kandahar und wohl auch in Ekbatana 
und in Taoke am Persischen Golf. Eine ganze Reihe von Regionalverwaltungen 
lasst sich gut mit Satrapien auf der Iranischen Hochebene zur Deckung bringen, 
jede mit ihrem eigenen Zentrum und Verwaltungseinrichtungen. Archdologische 
Zeugnisse, wie sie Pierfrancesco Callieri in seinem Artikel diskutiert, erganzen 
dieses Bild einer institutionellen Landschaft, welche in ihren Zentren in der 
Gestalt von Schatzhausern, Lagergebauden, Verwaltungs- und Archivbereichen 
und an untergeordneten Stellen in der von Zweckbauten sichtbar wurde, wie sie 
einige der Einrichtungen zur Lagerung und Produktion reprasentieren, die in 
Tang-e Bolagi ausgegraben wurden. 

Der Fall des achémenidischen Arachosien, wo den Tontafeln aus dem 
Festungsarchiv ahnliche Fragmente gefunden wurden, bietet eine bemer- 
kenswerte neue Perspektive. Einer Anregung von Fisher und Stolper folgend® 
argumentiert Henkelman, dass diese Belege nicht nur die Existenz eines 
weiteren Verwaltungsbezirks mit eigener Infrastruktur und Hierarchie be- 
zeugten, sondern auch die bewusste Praxis belegten, die institutionell gelenkte 
Wirtschaft vom Typ des Festungsarchiv auf andere Regionen zu tibertragen. 
Dies trifft ganz offenbar auf dstliche Gebiete zu, in denen vor-achémenidische 
Verwaltungsinstitutionen nicht belegt sind und vor Kyros wohl auch nicht exis- 
tierten. Das hier angesprochene Modell hat aber auch Bedeutung ftir Zeugnisse 





7 Henkelman 2011, 116f. 
8 Fisher / Stolper 2015. 
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but holds equally true for the satrapal level. The combined evidence of the 
Fortification Archive and other sources has not only refined the definition of 
an Achaemenid satrap, but has also yielded new names of satraps and some- 
times allows reconstructing a sequence of holders of the same office. The 
pyramidal administrative model, combined with the commanding authority 
evident in the tone of his letters, suggest that Axvamazda was the satrap of 
Bactria, hence a distant successor of the DadarSiS mentioned in the Bisotin 
inscription (DB §38). In Egypt, Arsama similarly held a position previously 
occupied by, among others, Pherendates (Diod. X VI.51.3), who turns up in the 
Fortification tablets as Parindadda (PF-NN 1271, PF-NN 2472). At Persepolis 
Parnakka too must have had satrapal or comparable rank and as such was a 
predecessor of Alexander’s satrap Peucestas.’ 

Analysis of Elamite and Babylonian evidence (including texts from the 
Egibi and other archives) suggests that the institutional economy reflected 
by the Fortification archive was not an isolated case. Similar archives existed 
at Susa and Kandahar and arguably at Ecbatana and Taoce on the Persian 
Gulf. A whole range of administrative provinces can tentatively be identified 
with the satrapies covering the Iranian plateau, each with its own centre and 
institutional apparatus. Archaeological evidence, discussed in Pierfrancesco 
Callieri’s paper, supplements this picture of an institutional landscape that 
was visible, at the centres, in the form of treasuries, storehouses, adminis- 
trative and archival areas, and at its lower-level nodes in dedicated structures 
like some of the facilities for storage and production excavated in the Tang-e 
Bolagi. 

The case of Achaemenid Arachosia, where Fortification-like Elamite tab- 
let fragments have been found, offers a significant new perspective. Following 
a suggestion by Fisher and Stolper,* Henkelman argues that this evidence not 
only establishes the existence of another administrative region equipped with 
its own infrastructure and hierarchy, but also reveals a conscious practice of 
replicating institutional economies of the Fortification type in other regions. 
This applies most plainly to eastern territories where pre-Achaemenid ad- 
ministrative institutions are not documented and arguably did not exist before 
Cyrus. The model described here also has relevance for documents from those 


7 Henkelman 2011, 116f. 
8 Fisher / Stolper 2015. 
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aus solchen Gebieten, in denen die Perser das existierende Verwaltungssystem 
nur modifizierten und den Bediirfnissen ihres Staates anpassten. In die letzt- 
genannte Kategorie fallen die idumaischen Dokumente, die André Lemaire 
in seiner Untersuchung behandelt. Obwohl manche dieses nach wie vor wach- 
sende Corpus als vollkommen indigen in seiner Form und als lokal in seiner 
Funktion betrachten, pladiert Lemaire beredt und tiberzeugend dafiir, dass es 
sich in vielfacher Hinsicht auf ein regionales Verwaltungssystem bezieht, das 
vom Achaémenidenreich abhangig war und zu Teilen von ihm initiiert wurde. 
Es macht auf der einen Seite Garnisonsorte mit eigener Verwaltung sichtbar, 
auf der anderen Seite eine lokale Bevélkerung, die Steuern an zentrale Speicher 
entrichtete und dafiir Quittungen erhielt. Obwohl viele Einzelheiten noch zu un- 
tersuchen sind, birgt Idumaa das Versprechen eines eindrucksvollen Beispiels 
fiir imperiale Organisation, durchaus vergleichbar mit dem Blick, den das 
Festungsarchiv auf die institutionelle Landschaft freigibt. 

Dies soll nicht heifen, dass allein die Strukturen im Kernland als Vorlage 
gedient hatten; assyrische und babylonische Einrichtungen wurden gleicherma- 
Ren auf Reichsebene tibernommen: Das Strafiensystem und die Verwendung 
halb-privater Landereien fiir das Einkommen hoéherer Verwaltungsbeamter sei- 
en als Beispiele genannt. Insbesondere die héchsten Ebenen der Verwaltung, 
das Netzwerk der Satrapienverwaltung, scheinen alteren mesopotamischen 
Strukturen in mancher Hinsicht verpflichtet zu sein. 

Vor dem Auge des modernen Betrachters entsteht das Bild eines Netzes von 
Netzwerken, eines Reichs, das aus zahlreichen Verwaltungseinheiten besteht, 
was wiederum die interessante Frage aufwirft, wie die Herrscher des persischen 
Reiches und insbesondere ihr Personal ihre Aufgabe verstanden. Sahen sie in 
ihr eine Parallele zu der von Gott und KGnig garantierten Errichtung universel- 
ler Ordnung, wie sie die KG6nigsinschriften beschwGren? 

Wo prae-achémenidische Institutionen belegt sind, erweist sich die 
Organisation der Satrapien als ein Prozess der Anpassung. Die Ubernahme 
und Neujustierung bereits existierender Strukturen ging pari passu mit dem 
Wunsch einher, lokale Netzwerke bis zu einem gewissen Grade zu unifor- 
mieren, um die Kontrolle tiber sie zu verstarken und Interaktion zwischen 
den Verwaltungseinheiten zu erméglichen. Die spannungsvolle Balance zwi- 
schen der Bewahrung lokaler Organisationsformen und ihrer Einbindung in 
die Reichsorganisation, eine bisweilen schwierige Aufgabe, sind vorrangige 
Untersuchungsgegenstande der Forschung. 

In Agypten bewahrten die Perser, wie Alexander Schiitze in seinem Beitrag 
darlegt, existierende Strukturen insbesondere auf der lokalen Ebene und be- 
miihten sich, Gesetze und Bestimmungen zusammenzutragen, fiihrten aber 
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areas where the Persians ‘only’ revised and adapted existing administrative 
systems to the needs of their state. In the last category falls the Idumean cor- 
pus, treated in the survey by André Lemaire. Though some regard this still 
growing corpus as purely indigenous in form and local in function, Lemaire 
eloquently and convincingly argues that it refers in many ways to a regional 
administrative system depending on and partly initiated by the Achaemenid 
empire. It evidences, on the one hand, garrison sites with their own adminis- 
tration, and, on the other, a local population paying taxes to central storage 
facilities and obtaining receipts. Though many details remain to be studied, 
Idumea holds the promise of an impressive example of imperial organization 
comparable with the modes of operations and the institutional landscape visi- 
ble through the Fortification Archive. 

This is not to say that heartland structures were the only templates: 
Assyrian and Babylonian institutions were likewise adopted on an imperial 
scale: the road system and the use of semi-private estates as remuneration for 
higher administrative personnel provide cases in point. Most importantly, the 
highest levels of administration, the network of satrapal government, seem to 
have owed much to earlier Mesopotamian structures. 

For a modern observer, an image of a network of networks, of an empire 
consisting of many administrative cells, comes to mind, raising the intriguing 
question how the Persian empire’s rulers and especially their personnel on 
the ground perceived the empire they sustained. Did they see their task as a 
parallel to the establishment of universal order guaranteed by god and king, 
as evoked in the royal inscriptions? 

In the satrapies where pre-Achaemenid institutions are documented, ad- 
ministrative organization was a matter of adaptation. Taking over and re-di- 
recting pre-existing structures went pari passu with a desire to harmonize 
local networks to a certain degree of uniformity, so as to tighten control 
and enable interaction between administrative units. The balance and ten- 
sion between maintaining local organizations and making them cohere with 
imperial organization, sometimes difficult to manage, are prime objects of 
investigation. 

In Egypt, as Alexander Schiitze argues in his contribution, the Persians 
continued existing structures, especially on the local level, and made an effort 
to compile laws and regulations, but also introduced new elements and new 
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auch neue Elemente und neue Akteure ein, und dies oft fiir Schltisselpositionen 
wie etwa die Provinzrichter. Damien Agut betont in gleicher Weise die 
Kontinuitat regionaler Hierarchien, die ein Dach erhielten. Die beiden Ebenen 
fallen mehr oder weniger exakt mit der Trennung in demotische und aramiaische 
Dokumente zusammen. In Mesopotamien ist die Zeit vom neubabylonischen 
zum Achamenidenreich in Rechts- und Verwaltungsarchiven dicht beurkun- 
det. Einerseits spricht, wie bereits festgestellt, vieles fiir eine Ubernahme be- 
stimmter babylonischer Elemente, etwa des verfeinerten Systems besteuerbarer 
Landzuweisungen, auf Reichsebene. Aber babylonische Archive zeigen umge- 
kehrt, wie in Kristin Klebers Beitrag dargelegt wird, auch Folgen der Ubernahme 
der Verwaltung durch die Achémeniden, etwa in Gestalt zusatzlicher Ebenen 
der Kontrolle, neuer (persischer) Terminologie, zusatzlicher Verpflichtungen, 
die die persischen Oberherren einfiihrten, und der Ausweitung des Systems, 
Land fiir Dienstleistungen zu vergeben, und anderer tiberkommener Elemente. 

Der Beitrag von Michael Jursa und Martina Schmid] betont, dass die 
Dienstleistungsverpflichtung, Lebensmittel aus Babylonien an den Hof in Susa 
zu transportieren, eine bedeutsame, letztlich Unruhen heraufbeschwoérende 
Wirkung auf die lokale Wirtschaft und Bevélkerung hatte. Aus persischer Sicht 
stellt sich der Abzug von Menschen und Giitern aus Babylonien — zu der auf der 
iranischen Seite ein Gegenpart existierte (siehe den Beitrag von Henkelman) —als 
Teil der imperialen Planung dar. Sie diente dazu, den riesigen Hof wahrend sei- 
ner langeren Aufenthalte in Susa zu versorgen. Doch nicht anders als in manchen 
zeitgendssischen Systemen des Finanzausgleichs, mag der Entwurf, der sich, 
vom Zentrum aus gesehen, groBartig darstellte, in den Satrapien nicht notwen- 
digerweise auch so wahrgenommen worden sein. Die lokalen Eliten hatten ihre 
eigene Sicht auf zusatzliche Verpflichtungen, ein Umstand, der soziale Unruhen 
nahrte, die unter Xerxes in die babylonischen Revolten gegen die persische 
Herrschaft miindeten. Briefe aus den Regierungszeiten von Kyros bis Dareios, 
die Jursa und Schmid! behandeln, sprechen Bande tiber die Steuerbelastung, die 
die etablierten Familien mit Grundbesitz in Babylonien zu sptiren bekamen. Die 
Perser zeigten im Gegenzug ihr Verstandnis fiir das Prinzip, dass man keine 
gute Krise vergeuden soll. Wie Kleber darlegt, wurden die Reformen, die un- 
ter Dareios (und zuvor) schrittweise eingefiihrt wurden, unter Xerxes deutlich 
entschiedener festgeschrieben; eine einheitlichere Bemessung der Steuern auf 
Land gehdrte zu den Resultaten. Babylonien bildet einen Fall, der insofern sehr 
kompliziert erscheint, als er aus verschiedenen Perspektiven reich dokumentiert 
ist; dennoch sind imperiale Muster und Strukturen vor und nach den Revolten 
erkennbar, nicht als eine uneingeschrankte Regel, aber gewiss als ein relativ 
stabiler Faktor. 
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actors, often in key positions, such as the provincial judges. Damien Agut 
similarly stresses the continuitites at the satrapal and local level, on which a 
Persian blanket was superimposed. The two layers more or less coincide with 
a division in Demotic and Aramaic documents. In Mesopotamia, likewise, 
continuity from the Neo-Babylonian to the Achaemenid empire is densely 
documented in legal and administrative archives. At the same time, as stated, 
there is a case to be made for the adoption of certain Babylonian elements, 
such as the refined system of taxable land grants, on an imperial scale. But 
Babylonian archives, as argued in Kristin Kleber’s contribution, also show an 
impact from the Achaemenid administration: in additional levels of control, 
in new (Persian) terminology, in added obligations introduced by the Persian 
overlords, and in the extended scale of the land-for-service system and other 
inherited elements. 

The contribution of Michael Jursa and Martina Schmid stresses that the 
service obligation of transporting foodstuffs from Babylonia to the court in 
Susa must have had a significant, ultimately disturbing impact on the local 
economy and society. 

From a Persian perspective, the extraction of people and goods from 
Babylonia, a counterpart of which existed on the Iranian side (see Henkelman’s 
contribution), must have been part of an imperial design. It was meant to sup- 
port the immense court and its extended sojourn in Susa. Yet, not unlike some 
current systems of equalization transfers, whereas the grand design may have 
looked splendid from the centre, it was not necessarily perceived as such in 
the satrapies. Local elites had their own views on the extra obligations, a cir- 
cumstance that fed social unrest that culminated in Babylonian revolts against 
Persian authority under Xerxes. Letters from the reigns of Cyrus through 
Darius, discussed by Jursa and Schmidl, speak volumes about the tax pres- 
sure felt by established property-holding families of Babylonia. The Persians, 
in return, showed their understanding of the principle of never wasting a good 
crisis. As Kleber argues, the reforms gradually introduced under Darius (and 
before), were established more decisively under Xerxes —a more uniform basis 
of taxation on land being among the results. Thus, Babylonia offers a case that 
appears very complicated because it is so densely documented from several 
points of view, but even so the imperial signature is visible before and after 
the revolts — not as an absolute rule, but certainly as a relatively stable factor. 
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Aufs Ganze gesehen, erweist sich das Achamenidenreich in seiner Stabilitat 
und Widerstandsfahigkeit als ein beeindruckendes politisches und administ- 
ratives System. In Studien zur Achamenidenzeit ist diese Qualitat oft als das 
zentrale Problem verstanden worden. So schlagt sich die Stabilitaét in lokalen 
Primarquellen oft in der Weise nieder, dass sie groBere Krisen tiberhaupt nicht 
registrieren (den Ionischen Aufstand, die heftige Auseinandersetzung um die 
Nachfolge des Dareios, die Ermordung Xerxes’ I. und den anschlieSienden 
Kampf um seine Nachfolge). Sogar die Ankunft Alexanders hat in den idumai- 
schen und den baktrischen Dokumenten, abgesehen von den Datierungsformeln, 
keine sichtbaren Spuren hinterlassen’. In anderen Fallen sind die Auswirkungen 
von Mobilmachung und knapper Versorgung (als Folge eines Thronfolgestreits 
nach dem Tode Artaxerxes’ I.) zwar im Verhalten der lokalen Eliten sichtbar, 
wie in semi-institutionellem Kontext berichtet wird, doch nicht im System als 
solchem'®. Die Aufgabe, die sich stellt, besteht darin, sich mit den Realitaten 
politischer und militarischer Krisen auseinanderzusetzen, indem man sie im 
Rahmen der Strukturen, die das Reich tiber zwei Jahrhunderte hinweg zusam- 
menhielten, untersucht. 

Wenn es darum geht, Krisen und die Mechanismen, die zu ihrer Bewaltigung 
entwickelt wurden, zu analysieren, ist ein Blick auf die Attittide der Reichselite 
unerlasslich, aber oft nur aus dem Blickwinkel klassischer Sekundar- und 
Tertiarquellen méglich. Diese haben, bei allen Vorbehalten, die man ihnen ent- 
gegenbringen mag, den Vorteil, narrativ zu sein, gewahren also eher einen Blick 
auf die Dynamiken des Systems als auf die strukturellen Gegebenheiten, wie 
sie die amtlichen Dokumente liefern. Vorsicht ist gleichwohl geboten, da die 
klassischen Quellen nicht nur eine Ansicht von auBen bieten, sondern auch ei- 
nen deutlichen Schwerpunkt auf Briiche legen — jedenfalls mehr als auf den 
normalen Lauf der Dinge — und geneigt sind, die grundsatzliche Kontinuitat 
zu ignorieren. Der beste Weg ist deshalb, sich von den Einzelfallen von 
Rebellion, Thronstreitigkeiten, nachbarschaftlichen Konflikten, militaérischen 
Auseinandersetzungen an der Peripherie des Reichs (haufig mit griechischen 
Stadtstaaten) und schlieBlich der makedonischen Invasion unter Alexander 
zu lésen. Denn wahrend die Beobachtung der Reaktionen auf jedes einzel- 
ne dieser Ereignisse den Eindruck von ad hoc getroffenen Entscheidungen, 
Ausnahmeregelungen und SondermaBnahmen entstehen lasst, macht eine 
aus einer Langzeitperspektive heraus auf das Ganze gerichtete Beurteilung 
den Blick auf etablierte Mechanismen der Krisenbewaltigung frei. Diese 
Herangehensweise vermeidet auch den paradoxen Kontrast zwischen scheinbar 





9  Naveh/ Shaked 2012, 16; Tuplin in diesem Band; Gzella im Druck. 
10 Siehe die Diskussion in Stolper 1985, 104—156. 
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Viewed in the broadest perspective of space and time, the Achaemenid 
empire is impressive for its overall stability and integrity as a political and 
administrative system. This quality is often recognized as the great framing 
question of Achaemenid studies. Stability is seen in local primary sources in 
the sense that they sometimes do not register major crises at all (the Ionian 
Revolt, the fierce struggle for the succession of Darius I, the murder of Xerxes 
and the ensuing dynastic struggle). Even the coming of Alexander did not 
visibly affect the Idumean or Bactrian documentation except in the date for- 
mulae.’ In other cases, the effects of mobilisation and market shortage (in the 
wake of a succession crisis after the death of Artaxerxes I) are visible in the 
behaviour of local élites as recorded in semi-institutional context, but not in 
the system as such." The task at hand is to confront the realities of political 
and military crises, but to analyse these from within the structures that held 
the empire together for over two centuries. 

When it comes to analysing crises and the mechanisms developed to 
counter them, a view reflecting the attitudes of the imperial élite is indispens- 
able, but often only available through the secondary and sometimes tertiary 
lens of classical sources. Despite their limitations, these also have the added 
advantage of being narrative, hence giving a view on the dynamics of the 
system, rather than on structural arrangements as they are inferred from in- 
stitutional sources. Caution is nevertheless warranted, as classical sources not 
only offer an outside view, but also lay a strong focus on disruption — rather 
than “the ordinary run of things” — and are prone to mask the underlying 
continuities. The most viable solution therefore is to move away from indi- 
vidual cases of rebellion, dynastic unrest, interregional conflict, military con- 
frontation in the empire’s periphery (often with Greek city states), and the 
final Macedonian invasion led by Alexander. Whereas study of each of these 
single events could lead to the impression of ad hoc decisions and exceptional 
appointments and measures, a general assessment from a long-term perspec- 
tive gives an impression of established patterns in countering crises. This 


9  Naveh/ Shaked 2012, 16; Tuplin, this volume; Gzella in press. 
10 See discussion in Stolper 1985, 104-156. 
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allgegenwartigen tiefen Krisen auf den héchsten Ebenen der Verwaltung auf der 
einen Seite und dem dauerhaften und stabilen Zuschnitt regionaler und niedri- 
gerer Ebenen auf der anderen. 

Ein Vorgehen, das Muster, die sich aus den griechischen und lateini- 
schen Quellen ableiten lassen, in einer /ongue-durée-Perspektive mit den 
Primarquellen verbindet, mag es schlieBlich erméglichen, die Frage zu beant- 
worten, ob die Belastungen, denen das Verwaltungssystem wahrend der jewei- 
ligen Krise ausgesetzt war, eine Deformation bedingten oder ob, was in vie- 
len Fallen tiberzeugender wirkt, gerade die Stabilitat existierender Strukturen 
die Bewaltigung der Krise ermdéglichte. Standen die gegen die Krise ergrif- 
fenen Mafnahmen isoliert, oder folgten sie einem erkennbaren Muster? Die 
Beitrage von Sabine Miller und Kai Ruffing beschaftigen sich mit der fiir das 
Achamenidenreich tiefgreifendsten Krise, der makedonischen Eroberung. Doch 
selbst in dieser Phase sind in den Primar- und Sekundarquellen Kontinuitaten 
erkennbar. Der ,,Stellenplan“ der Satrapen bleibt im Wesentlichen intakt, wird 
von Alexander allerdings mit loyalen Personen besetzt; haufig verbleiben die 
Amter dabei in den Handen der zur Achimenidenzeit eingesetzten Beamten. 
Und man muss nur an das riesige StraBennetz denken, um die Bedeutung dieser 
Kontinuitaét zu ermessen. In diesem Sinne greift Henkelman die vordem von 
Briant und anderen vertretene These auf, dass Alexanders Invasion nicht zu- 
letzt deshalb Erfolg hatte, weil er sich in hervorragender Weise die existierende 
Infrastruktur und die logistischen Einrichtungen zunutze machte. Der offenbar 
nahtlose Fortbestand der institutionellen Netzwerke innerhalb der Satrapien, 
etwa in Baktrien und Idumdaa, wurde bereits erwahnt. 

Wenn Kontinuitaét sogar in der Ubergangsphase von der Achdmeniden- 
zur makedonischen und hellenistischen Herrschaft ein Schliisselfaktor war, 
sollte dies erst recht ftir eher lokale und weniger folgenschwere Krisen gelten. 
Administrative MaBnahmen, die in solchen Fallen ergriffen wurden, miissen 
nicht notwendigerweise exzeptionelle, unmittelbare Reaktionen gewesen sein, 
sondern kénnen einfach einen Mechanismus innerhalb des Gesamtsystems 
sichtbar machen. Soll man beispielsweise in der Einsetzung von Kyros d. J. als 
Satrap in Sardis mit seiner Autoritat tiber Lydien und Kappadokien eine isolier- 
te, von den Umstanden diktierte Entscheidung sehen, oder erstreckte sich die 
Zustandigkeit des lydischen Satrapen grundsiatzlich ostwarts bis Kappadokien?"! 

Kontinuitat auf der Ebene der Satrapienorganisation von der Zeit von 
Kyros und Kambyses bis zum Ubergang von Dareios III. auf Alexander ist das 
Thema des Beitrags von Bruno Jacobs. Wie er darlegt, kehren die Positionen 
der in der Bisotun-Inschrift gegebenen ersten Landerliste, welche sich auf die 





11 Jacobs 1994, 119-123. 
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approach also avoids the paradoxical contrast between apparently decisive 
and omnipresent crises at the highest levels of administration on the one hand 
and persistent and stable layouts of provincial and lower structures on the 
other. 

An approach that integrates patterns distilled from Greek and Roman tes- 
timonies in conjunction with a /ongue durée view from aggregated primary 
sources may allow an answer to the question whether the challenges genera- 
ted by a given crisis were such that they led to a deformation of the system. 
Was it, as seems persuasive in many cases, precisely the durability of exis- 
ting structures that made it possible to confront a crisis? Were the measures 
taken isolated phenomena, or do they answer to recognisable and repeating 
patterns? 

The contributions of Sabine Muller and Kai Ruffing treat the greatest and 
final crisis of empire, the Macedonian conquest. Even in this context, conti- 
nuities are evident in the primary and secondary evidence. The network of 
satrapal positions and hierarchies remained essentially intact, re-manned by 
individuals loyal to Alexander. Many an official was confirmed in the office 
previously granted to him by the Persian king. One has only to think of the 
immense road network to realize the importance of this continuity. In the 
same vein, Henkelman revisits the thesis, previously posed by Briant and oth- 
ers, that Alexander’s invasion succeeded not in the last place because it made 
excellent use of the Achaemenid infrastructure and logistic apparatus. On a 
more local level, within the satrapies, the apparently seamless continuation of 
institutional networks in Achaemenid Bactria and Idumea have already been 
mentioned. 

If continuity is a key factor even in the transitional period from Achaemenid 
to Macedonian and Hellenistic rule, the same should apply to more local or 
less consequential crises. Administrative measures taken in these contexts 
are not necessarily exceptional, ad hoc responses, but may simply reveal a 
mechanism built into the overall system. Should one, for example, see the 
installation of Cyrus the Younger as satrap in Sardis, but with authority over 
Lydia and Cappadocia, as a unique decision dictated by the circumstances? 
Or did the territorial competence of the Lydian satrap as a rule extend east- 
wards to Cappadocia?!! 

Continuity on the level of satrapal organisation, from the time of the 
conquests under Cyrus and Cambyses until the transition from Darius HI to 
Alexander, is the theme of Bruno Jacobs’ contribution. As he argues, the list 
of lands cited in Bisotiin, which must refer to the situation under Cambyses, 





11 Jacobs 1994, 119-123. 
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Situation unter Kambyses bezieht, soweit die darin genannten Gebiete von 
dem Makedonen erobert wurden, insgesamt in den Verwaltungseinheiten des 
Alexanderreichs wieder. Die von den frtihen Achaémeniden eroberten Reiche 
gingen in der Satrapienverwaltung auf, wobei die alten Reichshauptstadte 
Sardis, Memphis, Babylon und Ekbatana eine Sonderstellung wahrten. Zwei 
andere Zentren, Baktra und Arachotos/-oi, diirften in vergleichbarer Weise 
schon in vorachémenidischer Zeit eine gewisse Bedeutung gehabt haben und 
bewahrten in der Provinzhierarchie eine wichtige Position. Wieder wird tiber 
den durch die makedonische Invasion bedingten Bruch hinaus Kontinuitat 
deutlich: Babylon sollte Alexanders neue Hauptstadt werden und war unter den 
Arsakiden Hauptstadt der Unteren Satrapien, Ekbatana spielte dieselbe Rolle fiir 
die Oberen Satrapien'’, und Baktra erstand wieder als Hauptstadt des Grako- 
Baktrischen Reiches. 

Satrapien, oft Fortsetzungen vor-achémenidischer Formierungen, blieben 
also tiber eine bemerkenswert lange Zeit hinweg als regionale Einheiten er- 
kennbar. Ungeachtet vereinzelter Modifikationen bei der territorialen Definition 
dieser Einheiten kann sogar der Erosionsprozess im Seleukidenreich als eine 
Folge von Ablésungen alter achémenidischer Satrapien beschrieben werden. 
So brechen im Norden Baktrien und Sogdien sowie Parthien und Hyrkanien 
weg. Mit der weiteren Ausdehnung arsakidischer Herrschaft gehen Medien 
und wenig spater Mesopotamien, sprich: Assyrien und Babylonien, verloren. 
Im Osten fallen Indien und Sattagydien sowie — woméglich ein wenig spater 
— Arachosien an das Maurya-Reich. Noch die Aufzaéhlung von Provinzen in 
Inschriften des Sasanidenherrschers Sapir I. bewahrt viele Namen achameni- 
denzeitlicher Satrapien. Und wie die Achaémeniden fihrten die Sasaniden eine 
Hierarchie von Verwaltungsprovinzen und -distrikten ein, die sich im erhalte- 
nen Quellenmaterial durch ihre eigenen Siegel abbilden, wie Rika Gyselen in 
ihrem Artikel erdértert. Mit den post-sasanidischen Zeugnissen aus Tabaristan 
und ihren komplizierten Siegelprotokollen sowie der Beteiligung verschiedener 
Zustandigkeiten, durch welche sie insbesondere den Dokumenten aus Persepolis 
weitgehend entsprechen, schlieft sich der Kreis, denn jede dieser Quellen be- 
zeugt das Interagieren unterschiedlicher Kompetenzebenen innerhalb eines 
umfassenderen Netzwerks. Dies sind Spuren dessen, was wir — in einem acha- 
menidischen Kontext — imperiale Muster und Strukturen nennen wiirden. 





12 Siehe zuletzt Jacobs 2010, 94-96. 
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recurs in its entirety in the administrative units of Alexander’s empire, i.e. in- 
sofar as the relevant regions were actually conquered by the Macedonian. The 
states subjugated by the early Achaemenids were integrated in the satrapal 
network, whereby the old capitals at Sardis, Memphis, Babylon and Ecbatana 
retained a significant position. Two other centres, Baktra and Arachotos/-oi, 
similarly may have had a certain importance before the Achaemenids and 
were recognisably inportant in the satrapal hierarchy. Again a long-term con- 
tinuity becomes visible across the break caused by the Macedonian invasion: 
Babylon was destined to be Alexander’s new capital and became capital of 
the Lower Satrapies under the Arsacids, whereas Ecbatana had the same role 
in the Upper Satrapies,'’* and Baktra re-emerged as capital of the Graeco- 
Bactrian kingdom. 

Satrapies remained recognizable regional units, often continuing pre-Ach- 
aemenid formations, for a remarkably long time. Despite occasional modifi- 
cations in the territorial definition of these units, even the eventual erosion 
of the Seleucid empire can be described as a series of detachments of the 
old Achaemenid satrapies. In the north, Bactria and Sogdia, and then Parthia 
and Hyrcania fell off; with the expansion of Arsacid control, Media and later 
Mesopotamia — i.e. Assyria and Babylonia — were lost. In the east, India and 
Sattagydia and — perhaps a little later — Arachosia were incorporated into the 
Mauryan empire. Later still, the inscriptions of the Sasanid king Sapir I con- 
tain lists of provinces including the names of many an Achaemenid satrapy. 
And like the Achaemenids, the Sasanians adopted a hierarchy of adminis- 
trative provinces and districts, represented in the surviving documentation, 
as discussed in Rika Gyselen’s paper, by their own seals. The post-Sasanian 
Tabaristan documents, showing complicated sealing protocols and the in- 
volvement of various jurisdictions, hence broadly analogous to the documen- 
tation from, notably, the Fortification Archive (Garrison), bring us full-circle 
as each of these sources reveals interacting levels of authority existing in a 
wider network. They are traces of the what, in Achaemenid context, we would 
call the imperial signature. 





12 See most recently Jacobs 2010, 94—96. 
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The Oriental Institute 
and the Persepolis Fortification Archive 


Matthew W. Stolper, Chicago 


1. Discovery of the Persepolis Fortification Archive 


At the beginning of March, 1933, when the Persepolis Fortification tablets 
came to light, there was not much to celebrate for Americans like James Henry 
Breasted, the director of the Oriental Institute, or for Germans like Ernst Emil 
Herzfeld, the director of excavations at Persepolis. Times were hard, prospects 
were grim, and the unforeseeable future would be cataclysmic. In Germany, 
the emergency decree after the Reichstag fire on February 27 and the Nazi 
success in the elections of March 5 began an appalling demonstration of the 
fragility of civilization. In the United States, the Great Depression was ap- 
proaching its nadir, and immediately after Franklin Delano Roosevelt was 
inaugurated as President for the first time on March 4, he closed the American 
banking system to avert national and worldwide financial collapse. 

Also on March 4, Herzfeld sent a telegram to Breasted: “Hundreds 
Probably thousands business Tablets Elamite Discovered On Terrace. 
Herzfeld” (Stolper 2013, 106 fig. 3). Herzfeld’s news, conveyed in a style once 
called “telegraphic,” in only 10 words (81 characters, short enough for a Tweet 
with room to spare), was something to celebrate. Even among the spectac- 
ular finds of Herzfeld’s early work at Persepolis, this was an extraordinary 
discovery. 

It was an accidental discovery: building a road for truck access to the 
terrace revealed the tablets in two small rooms of a gatehouse in the wall that 
ran around the edge of the terrace and crest of the Kuh-e Rahmat — hence 
the eventual name, “Fortification tablets” (Garrison / Root 2001, 23-29). It 
was also an unparalleled discovery: only one other tablet of this kind was 
known, published without explicit provenance, but believed to come from the 
French excavations at Susa (MDP 11 308 in Scheil 1911; see Hallock 1969, 
25, Garrison 1996). It was also a surprising discovery—but probably more so 
for Breasted than for Herzfeld, who had already found, in the previous year, 
a fragmentary “business tablet” too unprepossessing to mention (Jones / Yie 
2011). It was also an overwhelming discovery: six months later, Herzfeld no 
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Fig. 1. James Henry Breasted at Perse- 
polis, February, 1933 (JHB Jr. Roll 

12, Frame 19, courtesy of the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago). 


Fig. 2. Ernst Emil Herzfeld at Perse- 
polis, February, 1933 (JHB Jr. Roll 
14, Frame 19, courtesy of the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago). 






Fig. 3. Herzfeld’s telegram to Breasted, 
March 4, 1933, announcing the discove- 
ry of the Persepolis Fortification tablets 
(courtesy of the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago). 
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longer spoke of hundreds or thousands, but of more than 30,000 tablets and 
fragments (Anonymous 1934, 232), and the documents were not all texts in 
Elamite. On examination, there proved to be four main kinds of things (Jones 
/ Stolper 2008; Henkelman 2008, 86-109; Azzoni et al. [forthc.]): pieces with 
cuneiform texts in Elamite language, most of them with seal impressions, 
remains of about 10—15,000 original documents; pieces with texts in Aramaic 
script and language, all with seal impressions, remains of fewer than 1,000 
original documents; pieces with seal impressions, but with no texts at all, 
remains of about 5,000—6,000 original documents; and miscellaneous unique 
pieces, including one “in Phrygian letters and language,” as Herzfeld recog- 
nized immediately (Anonymous 1934, 232), one in Greek script and language 
(first mentioned in Olmstead 1948, 178), one in Babylonian cuneiform and di- 
alect (Stolper 1984), one in Old Persian (Stolper / Tavernier 2007), and tablets 
with impressions of Persian or Athenian coins instead of seals (Root 1988). 
“Business tablets,” Herzfeld’s telegram called them, as if thinking of 
Darius the kapélos, and in Breasted’s estimation of the sources for ancient 
history, this was good news mainly because it was a harbinger of better news. 
On March 8, just four days after he received the telegram in Cairo, Breasted 
wrote to Henri Frankfort in Iraq: 
This is a demonstration that Persepolis Terrace contains cuneiform tablets and gives 
us just ground for hoping, or even expecting, that tablet documents from the State Ar- 


chives of the Persian Kings are still lying under the rubbish of the Terrace. /fso a new 
period in the history of the East has begun. [emphasis original] 


Breasted’s response to Herzfeld on the same day was similarly hopeful: 


The fact that you found such tablets for the first time on the Palace Terrace, even though 
they are business tablets, is a very gratifying demonstration of the presence of tablet 
documents at Persepolis and justifies the hope that we may now look for state docu- 
ments in the same form ... It is now assured that our Persepolis campaign means a new 
chapter in the history of modern knowledge of the Ancient East and again I congratu- 
late you and your Oriental Institute very heartily. 


To Frankfort, however, he continued in more restrained terms: 


Even these business tablets should contribute essentially to a full understanding of the 
Elamite language. 


The letters to Frankfort and Herzfeld (Oriental Institute Archive, Director’s 
Correspondence’) continue with a nod to the American banking crisis and its 
effect on local exchange rates. Breasted insisted that the dollar’s exceptionally 


1 I owe thanks to Oriental Institute archivist John Larson for drawing these letters to my 
attention and making them available for citation here. 
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Fig. 4b. Persepolis Fortification tablet 
PFAT 048 with Aramaic text 
(Persepolis Fortification Archive 
Project, Oriental Institute). 





PF 0654 rev. —_— 
Fig. 4a. Persepolis Fortification tablet 
PF 0694 with Elamite text and seal 


PFS 0093* (Persepolis Fortification 
Archive Project, Oriental Institute). 





Fig. 4d. Persepolis Fortification tablet 
A. 29797 with Phrygian’ text (Persepolis 
Fortification Archive Project, Oriental 
Institute). 


Fig. 4c. Uninscribed Persepolis 
Fortification tablet PFUT 0705 with seal 
PFUTS 0123s (Persepolis Fortification 
Archive Project, Oriental Institute). 
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Fig. 4f. Persepolis Fortification tablet Fort. 11786 
with Akkadian text (Persepolis Fortification Archive 
Project, Oriental Institute). 





Fig. 4e. Persepolis 
Fortification tablet Fort. 01711 
with Greek text (Persepolis 
Fortification Archive Project, 
Oriental Institute). 





Fort. site obeanes | 


Fig. 4g. Persepolis Fortification tablet 
Fort. 1208-101 with Old Persian text 
(Persepolis Fortification Archive Project, 
Oriental Institute). 


pees. nak 
FUR Ae 


led bredaien 
PE ei, 


Fort. 1208-101 





Fig. 4h. Persepolis Fortification tablet Fort. 05114 
with impression of Athenian tetradrachm (Persepolis 
Fortification Archive Project, Oriental Institute). Fort. 5114 
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high rate of gold backing meant that “you need not feel any undue anxiety” 
(to Frankfort), and he characterized the immediate crisis as “a disturbance, 
obviously due to the inauguration of a new political party” (to Herzfeld). The 
letter to Herzfeld adds a remark on the German election: “The victory of 
Hitler in Germany is very interesting. It looks as if he had more statesmanship 
than any of us suppose.” If these comments were anything more than attempts 
to put a good face on bad times, the sequels betrayed Breasted’s optimism. 
About seven weeks later the United States abandoned the gold standard. It is 
unnecessary to comment on the fruits of Hitler’s statesmanship. 


2. The Oriental Institute, the Persian Expedition, and the Persepolis 
Fortification Archive 


Breasted’s hope of discovering “a new period in the history of the East” ech- 
oed his conception of the Oriental Institute’s mission. Natural scientists, said 
Breasted, had laid the basis for tracing the physical development of human 
beings; historians had laid the basis for tracing the documented history of 
civilization. Bridging the gap between the moment at which human beings 
were physically, anatomically human and the moment at which they were civ- 
ilized was “the greatest task of the humanist today”, and it was the task of the 
Oriental Institute. Earlier, in the prosperous times of the Roaring Twenties, 
he wrote of this purpose with a bravado that seems almost preposterous in 
hindsight: 
With sufficient funds and adequate personnel, it will be possible in the next twenty-five 
or thirty years, or, let us say, within a generation, to clear up the /eading ancient cities 
of Western Asia and to recover and preserve for future study the vast body of human 
records which they contain. 


[Breasted 1922, 44, quoting his statement published in the University Record in 1920, 
emphasis original] 


Breasted had founded the Oriental Institute to serve this mission in 1919, as 
the influenza pandemic was raging, as famine gripped Iran, as the Russian 
civil war was killing millions, as the Versailles and Trianon conferences were 
creating a fraught postwar order that dismantled some empires to make new 
nation-states that could be integrated with the spheres of influence of other 
empires. 

When the war “to make the world safe for democracy” resulted in a 
combination of imperialism and nationalism, the outcome created a political 
and cultural paradox for interwar archaeology. The nations of Europe and 





2 Breasted 1933, 2, quoting his remarks at the dedication of the Oriental Institute building 
in December, 1931, cf. Breasted 1919, 289-290. 
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America, where what Breasted called “the human career” was understood 
to culminate, found in the ancient Near East their own origins as custodians 
of civilization. In the modern Near East newly made and newly modernized 
nation-states also found their own identifying origins in just the same relics 
and just the same histories. In the Balkans, in Anatolia, in Egypt, Palestine, 
and Iraq what one view saw as the heritage of civilized (and mainly Western) 
humanity, another view saw as the national (and mainly Middle Eastern) her- 
itage. Nowhere was this more true than in Pahlavi Persia, soon to be renamed 
“Tran” by order of Reza Shah. 

Reza Khan had taken effective power in 1921. He assumed the throne as 
Reza Shah Pahlavi in 1925. In 1927, his government ended the French monop- 
oly on archaeology in Iran, and in 1931 a new law governing pre-Qajar cul- 
tural heritage, antiquities, and excavation took effect. Herzfeld was one of the 
authors of the law, which provided for the division of movable finds between 
the national museum and the excavators (Anonymous 1932; Mousavi 2005, 
452—465; Helwing / Rahemipour 2011, 37—45). Persepolis, however, was ex- 
empt from this provision. That exemption was one of the grounds for the bitter 


Fig. 5. Herzfeld 
and Reza Shah 

at Persepolis, 
November, 1932 
(P. 20936C/N. 
11560, courtesy 
of the Oriental 
Institute of the 
University of 
Chicago). 
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disputes to come (Majd 2003, 159-193; Goode 2007, 153-165; Mousavi 2012, 
162-184). 

For Breasted, the Achaemenid Persian Empire was the final synthesis of 
ancient Near Eastern civilization, the hinge that connected it to the known his- 
tory of the Classical world and western civilization. For Reza Shah, Persepolis 
was the emblem of the fragile nation-state’s continuity with a triumphant past. 
When the Shah visited Persepolis, he told Herzfeld “You are doing the work of 
civilization here,” a comment that Breasted reported with satisfaction (1933, 
327 with fig. 167). We may suppose that what Breasted meant by “civiliza- 
tion” was not exactly the same as what Reza meant by “civilization.” 

When the new law went into effect, Persepolis became the object of maneu- 
vers that involved André Godard (the French director of the new Iranian an- 
tiquities service), Arthur Upham Pope (the American adviser on, harvester of, 
and dealer in, Persian art and antiquities), the American diplomatic mission, 
the Iranian ministries of Court and of Public Instruction, and Herzfeld. The 
tensions among them lasted long after Herzfeld obtained a concession for the 
Oriental Institute to work at Persepolis. 

Work began at the site under Herzfeld’s direction in the spring of 1931 and 
continued with one dazzling find after another. Discoveries of the Apadana 
reliefs in 1932, the Fortification tablets in 1933, and the gold and silver foun- 
dation plates later in the same year were reported in the ///ustrated London 
News, The Times of London, The New York Times, and newspapers in Chicago 
and Berlin. Persepolis, once a destination of the intrepid explorers who began 
the European rediscovery of the ancient Near East, again became a desti- 
nation for European travelers with modern automobiles and easily portable 
cameras. As John A. Wilson, the second director of the Oriental Institute, 
remarked, Persepolis was “a public relations man’s dream.” 

But in 1934, as if in a drama about hybris and nemesis, this combination 
of success, celebrity, personal enmity, political tension and intellectual par- 
adox bloomed as a crisis for the Oriental Institute’s Persian Expedition. The 
Oriental Institute demanded a share of the movable finds as a return for its 
expense and effort. The U.S. diplomatic mission pressed the demand. The 
American Minister in Tehran, William Hornibrook, argued that “the question 
... was not one of law but one of equity” (apud Majd 2003, 166). Reluctant 
Persian ministries conceded. Herzfeld was sacrificed, declared persona non 
grata, expelled from Iran and replaced as excavation director first by his long- 
time assistant, the architect Friedrich Krefter, and later by Erich Schmidt. 

As for the Fortification tablets, they were neither divided nor withheld. 
According to the memorandum of agreement 
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The Oriental Institute can transport to Chicago and study the inscribed tablets discov- 
ered on the Takht-i Djamchid. It will have to return these to Teheran at its own expense 
(...) 

More than 500 inscribed tablets will revert to the Oriental Institute, but only after the 
end of the deciphering operations 

[Hekmat to Hornibrook, copy to Schmidt, 17 Nov. 1934; cf communications cited by 
Majd 2003, 179-191] 


So what actually emerged from these vitriolic circumstances was fortunate 
in two ways. First, the loan itself, grudging or not, was an act of trust with 
little if any precedent in Near Eastern archaeology, an early example of the 
fundamental relationship needed for work on cultural heritage materials. In 
the second place, the whole Archive was loaned. The tablets were not treated 
as thousands of similar objects, subject to division. Treating the Archive as a 
single entity preserved its most valuable properties: complexity, density, and 
integrity. 


3. The Persepolis Fortification Archive at the Oriental Institute 


Herzfeld himself worked on the Fortification tablets on the site for some time 
in 1933-34, but we have no record of his observations. How, for example, did 
he immediately infer that they were “business tablets?” 

The tablets were shipped to Chicago in about 2,300 numbered boxes and 
40 large tins, becoming available for study in 1937. The editor of the Chicago 
Assyrian Dictionary, Arno Poebel, organized a team of young scholars to 
work on them. Poebel himself published two prompt but partly erroneous ar- 
ticles on their chronology (Poebel 1938; idem 1939). His results were soon 
corrected by junior members of the team, George G. Cameron (1942) and 
Richard T. Hallock (1942). In a footnote Poebel commented that 


All the tablets (about 30,000 whole pieces or fragments) must be returned to the Iran 
government probably within a very short time. We welcome any collaboration of schol- 
ars in our plan to achieve the publication of as many tablets as possible before they have 
to be returned (1938, 133 n.1). 


A comparison between the tentative edition of one Elamite Fortification text in 
Poebel’s first article (1938, 133-134) and the definitive edition published thirty 
years later (Hallock 1969, PF 0758) illustrates the problems that Poebel’s team 
faced. In the absence of useful comparanda and archival context, Poebel’s 
transliteration was partly erroneous, his translation was partly blank, and the 
general import of the text was unrecognized. 

The team also made record photographs, a project supported by a 
grant from the Works Progress Administration, one of the New Deal pro- 
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grams initiated in the 
Great Depression by the 
Roosevelt  administra- 
tion. The photographs 
were made after coating 
the tablet surfaces with 
ammonium chloride va- 
por, a technique devel- 
oped for this project, now 
widely used by cunei- 
formists to aid in reading 
tablets and sometimes to 
enhance the legibility of 
photographs for publica- 
tion.? By 1942 Cameron 
was able to publish a sec- 
ond text with an essen- 
Fig. 6. Arno Poebel (courtesy of the Oriental Institute tially complete reading 
of the University of Chicago). and translation (Cameron 

1942, 216, republished by 
Arfaee 2008, 250-253 and re-edited by Henkelman 2010, 667-670), and with 
an interpretation that made the first explicit connection to the Greek sources 
on the Achaemenids. Yet it was not until 1969 that a usable sample of more 
than 2,000 documents became available when Hallock published Persepolis 
Fortification Tablets. 

There were reasons for this long wait. Poebel’s team broke up after the 
United States entered the Second World War at the end of 1941. Only Cameron 
remained at Chicago, but his work focused on the smaller and seemingly more 
tractable Persepolis Treasury Archive (Cameron 1948). When Hallock re- 
turned from his service with U.S. Naval Intelligence in 1947, he worked on the 
Elamite Fortification texts alone, and for the rest of his life. He faced steep dif- 
ficulties. “Elamite,” in Cameron’s understated estimation, “is not a language 
with which it can be said that we are familiar” (1948, 17). Furthermore, the 
script was idiosyncratic, the morphology and syntax were affected by contact 
with Iranian languages, the administrative formalism of the documents made 
for limited linguistic contexts, the only other published Achaemenid Elamite 
administrative document was a useless point of comparison, the recogniz- 








3. Cameron 1948, viii credits Neilson Debevoise and Homer Thomas with developing the 
method. 
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able contents were tedi- 
ous and repetitive, and 
the prospects for brilliant 
discoveries were small. 
Every part of the work 
required fundamental 
original work with little 
possibility of independ- 
ent corroboration from 
external evidence. 

“The wonder- 
ful Hallock,’ as Ilya 
Gershevitch once called 
him (1979, 155 n.71), was 
the person for this task: 
fastidious, indefatigable 
and perceptive, prepared 
by his wartime cryp- 
tographic work to notice 
odd arithmetic relation- 
ships and to recognize 


patterned information fed Gsiusdeaindtea tae fi 

: : : 1g. /. icnar . Hallock reading rersepous 
flows. His magisterial 5 sification tablets, 1970 (P, 55596/N, 35872, courtesy 
Persepolis Fortification of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago). 
Tablets (1969) presented 


more than 2,000 Elamite Fortification documents in thirty formal and func- 
tional categories that not only organized the internal contents but also reflect- 
ed the external structure of the ancient institutions that produced the Archive. 
It included a terse sketch of Elamite grammar, a compendious lexicon of 
Achaemenid Elamite, and an introduction to the use of seals on the tablets. 
Careful readers began to recognize that this volume was now the fundamental 
point of comparison for interpreting many kinds of Achaemenid documents 
in other languages and from other historical situations. Its contents, though, 
were only a sample of a much larger number of documents, detailing the best 
preserved items as a platform for recording and interpreting many more tab- 
lets and fragments. When Hallock died in 1980 he left draft editions of anoth- 
er 2,500 Elamite Fortification texts in his Nachlass. 

The other components of the Archive did not fare as well. Raymond A. 
Bowman worked on the Aramaic texts intermittently from the 1930s until 
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his death, also in 1980. The manuscript in his Nachlass, with readings of 501 
monolingual Aramaic documents, 83 Aramaic epigraphs on Elamite docu- 
ments, and some of the Aramaic seal inscriptions, has the defects of work done 
in isolation (see Azzoni 2008). It cites some of Hallock’s published readings 
of Elamite texts to help with words and names in the Aramaic, but it shows 
almost no understanding of what Hallock had learned about the contents and 
structure of the Archive and the institutions that produced it. Helene Kantor 
began to compile a classification of seal impressions on the tablets, under- 
standing that, as Albert T. Olmstead wrote “when all this material has been 
collected and published, we shall have available a whole museum to present 
a new Achaemenid art” (1948, 178), but she did not return to her files for 
systematic publication. No-one worked seriously on the uninscribed, sealed 
tablets. 

In this way, the integrity of the Archive that had survived the disputes in 
Tehran in 1934 was dismantled by the academic organization of the Oriental 
Institute during the 1950s and afterward. After 1969, the impact of the 
Persepolis Fortification Archive came almost entirely from its Elamite com- 
ponent, through Hallock’s work. 

The first impact was not on Hallock’s fellow cuneiformists, but on Iranists. 
In the early 1970’s Walther Hinz published two articles on Persepolis admin- 
istration, relying heavily on Iranian etymologies of titles and terms preserved 
in Elamite transcriptions in the published Fortification texts to expound the 
implications of Hallock’s organization of the Elamite texts (Hinz 1970; idem 
1971). Hinz, Gershevitch, Manfred Mayrhofer and Rtidiger Schmitt and oth- 
ers published etymological expositions of the many Iranian proper names and 
nouns.* 

Soon historians of the Achaemenid Empire also recognized the signifi- 
cance of the Fortification corpus for a view that had been both framed and 
constrained by Greek sources. Outstanding among them was David Lewis 
of Oxford, who was both a historian and an epigraphist, a combination that 
had grown increasingly rare among Classicists since Herzfeld’s time. Hallock 
wrote that the Fortification texts only “add a little flesh to the picked-over 
bones of early Achaemenid history” (1985 [1971], 588), but Lewis credited 
Hallock with “having opened whole new areas by his published work” (1977, 
I; cf. Lewis 1984, 592ff.). In the ‘70s, ‘80s, and ‘90s, the Elamite Fortification 
texts became frequent comparanda for evidence from Achaemenid documents 





4 Hinz 1973; idem 1974; Gershevitch 1969a; idem 1969b; idem 1970; Mayrhofer 1973; 
Schmitt 1972a; idem 1972b; idem 1972c; idem 1973; see Tavernier 2007, xxvi—Ixiv for 
additional references. 
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in other languages and from other places, although the Fortification evidence 
was often plucked out of its own archival and institutional context to serve 
such comparisons. In this way, the Fortification tablets began to transform 
Achaemenid studies in a way and to a degree that surpassed Breasted’s hopes 
for more glamorous texts. 

Hallock died in 1980, a few months after I joined the faculty of the Oriental 
Institute. I became the custodian of the Persepolis Fortification Archive. Work 
at Chicago languished. We made available copies of Hallock’s unpublished 
draft editions, the “NN Texts,” for extensive citation in reference works on 
Elamite lexicon (Hinz / Koch 1987) and the historical geography of cunei- 
form texts from Iranian sites (Vallat 1993), and, little by little, for research 
use by others. When Margaret Root and Mark Garrison took over work on 
the seal impressions, a project that was first conceived in primarily art-his- 
torical terms gradually developed a body of knowledge and a methodology 
that not only make more than 3,400 identifiable images into the “museum of 
new Achaemenid art” that Olmstead imagined, but also treat them as part 
of the formal syntax of the Archive, crucial for interpreting the documents 
and the society and institutions that made the documents (see, e.g., Garrison 
1988; Root 1996; Garrison / Root 1996/98; eidem 2001). In the late 1980s, 
Charles Jones and I began to collate and transcribe the NN texts, tentative 
first steps toward eventual electronic publication and analysis, taken at a time 
when desktop computing and the Internet were newly established, but when 
hardware and software were not yet well adapted to handling cuneiform texts 
and seal impressions on clay tablets. 


4. Legal Crisis and the Persepolis Fortification Archive Project* 


A legal crisis galvanized the current phase of the Oriental Institute’s work on 
the Persepolis Fortification Archive after 2004. 

The Oriental Institute sent a large number of fragmentary Persepolis 
Fortification tablets back to Tehran in 1948 (see Razmjou 2004), and about 
150 complete cuneiform tablets (Arfaee 2008) along with about 25 unin- 
scribed tablets in 1953. In 2004, the return of another 300 tablets with Elamite 


5 The Persepolis Fortification Archive Project at the Oriental Institute has received 
timely and generous support, even during straitened times, from the Andrew W. 
Mellon Foundation, the Farhang Foundation, the Getty Foundation, the Iran Heritage 
Foundation, the National Endowment for the Humanities, the National Geographic 
Society Committee for Research and Exploration, the PARSA Community Foundation, 
the Roshan Cultural Heritage Institute, the University of Chicago Women’s Board, the 
Friends of the Persepolis Fortification Archive Project, and many private donors and 
organizations. 
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texts published by Hallock (1969) first brought favorable attention from the 
Iranian and American press. The tablets were not only objects of Iranian cul- 
tural heritage and national patrimony, but also curiosities from a bygone era 
of Iranian-American relations. In press accounts, the bitter disputes that sur- 
rounded the loan of the tablets in 1936 were forgotten. Now, during a thaw 
in post-revolutionary tensions between the Islamic Republic of Iran and the 
United States, the Oriental Institute was redeeming Iran’s trust. 

Soon afterward, public awareness of this gesture precipitated legal claims 
against the Oriental Institute and Iran. The issue was not a matter of repatria- 
tion. The plaintiffs were American citizens, the families of victims of bomb- 
ings in Jerusalem and Beirut, men and women whose lives have been shattered 
by atrocious acts. Seeking redress, they brought suits under American law 
against the Islamic Republic of Iran and received default judgments amount- 
ing to more than three billion dollars. They sought possession of the Persepolis 
Fortification tablets and other museum objects as partial satisfaction of these 
judgments. The University of Chicago’s steadfast and costly defense against 
these claims supported the legal positions of the Islamic Republic of Iran. In 
late March, 2014, after almost ten years of legal proceedings, the United States 
District Court for the Northern District of Illinois ruled against the plaintiffs 
and awarded a summary judgment to the Islamic Republic of Iran and the mu- 
seums involved, including the Oriental Institute. A month later, the plaintiffs 
filed an appeal against this ruling with the United States Court of Appeals for 
the Seventh Circuit. That is where the matter stood as of mid-summer 2015.’ 

The lawsuit made it clear that the Oriental Institute’s decades-long cu- 
ratorial control of the Fortification tablets must come to a close within a few 
years, whether the plaintiffs prevail on appeal or the Oriental Institute be- 
gins to return the tablets to Iran “after the end of deciphering operations,” as 
the terms of the loan put it. That prospect dictated the emergency priorities 
of the Persepolis Fortification Archive Project that the Oriental Institute or- 
ganized in 2006, first, to enable future research by making records that are 
good enough to use even if access to the objects themselves is attenuated or 
cut off; and second, to enable and encourage current research by distributing 
these records quickly and continuously in useful forms, even if not in final, 
definitive forms. As the Project’s work progresses, the broader aim, the real 
purpose of the original loan, also becomes clearer: to “decipher” and publish 





6 See www nacua.org/documents/Rubin_v_IslamicRepublicoflran_032714.pdf. 

7 In July, 2016 a panel of the Seventh Circuit denied the plaintiffs’ appeal and upheld 
the summary judgment of March, 2014; see http://media.ca7.uscourts.gov/cgi-bin/ 
rssExec.pl?Submit=Display&Path=Y 2016/D07-19/C:14-1935:J:Sykes:aut:T:fnOp:N: 
1795036:S:0 
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the documents now means to present them in consistent final editions that are 
formally compatible with each other and that integrate results of work on the 
several components of the Archive — Elamite, Aramaic, glyptic, etc. — in ways 
that allow the components to be understood as elements of a coherent system. 

By “records that are good enough to use,” we mean not only legible im- 
ages of all categories of Fortification documents made with several electron- 
ic techniques (conventional digital photographs, high-resolution scans with 
polarized and filtered lighting, reflectance transformation imagery), and not 
only editions of texts and collated drawings of seals, but full cataloging and 
editorial information on texts, lexicon, grammar; seals, seal usage, style, 
theme, iconography, tablet forms and even material composition and chemi- 
cal analysis. 

By “distributing these records ... in useful forms,” we refer first to two 
on-line applications supported by a growing kit of electronic tools. Via 
InscriptiFact, the robust application developed by the West Semitic Research 
Project at the University of Southern California (www.inscriptifact.com/) 
about 45,000 very high quality images of about 2,700 Fortification tablets 
and fragments were publicly available as of mid-2015 for online use and for 
downloading. Most are images of Aramaic and uninscribed Persepolis tablets, 
classes of evidence that were almost entirely unpublished and unknown be- 
fore the PFA Project began. Via OCHRE, the Online Cultural and Historical 
Research Environment developed at the Oriental Institute (see ochre.uchica- 
go.edu/), editions of more than 4,300 Elamite Fortification tablets, most of 
them glossed, parsed and with linked images, and presentations of smaller 
numbers of Aramaic and uninscribed tablets, and a catalogue of about 3,400 
seals were public at varying degrees of finish (ochre.uchicago.edu/page/pro- 
jects). Because OCHRE is designed to handle many different kinds of archa- 
eological, artifactual, textual, grammatical, lexical, and iconographic infor- 
mation, the application makes it possible to re-integrate the components of the 
Archive, preserving its ancient integrity while making its elements available 
for separate study. Rather, it will make that possible once a more commodious 
set of query utilities is available. Images and editions of some Fortification do- 
cuments are also available via the Cuneiform Digital Library Initiative at the 
University of California, Los Angeles (cdli.ucla.edu/drupal/), and more will 
become available via the restructured version of Achemenet at the Musée du 
Louvre. Experience shows that many users prefer other familiar databases, so 
it is likely that final results will be published in other electronic forms. 

These presentations have the advantages of electronic media — speed, 
flexibility, general availability — as well as some of the disadvantages — 
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comparative instability, constant need (and opportunity) to correct errors and 
improve information. They are also preparation for final, definitive versions 
by PFA project members to be published in conventional hard-copy volumes 
by the Oriental Institute, discharging the responsibility that the Institute took 
on with the loan of the Archive. 

Three fortunate conditions that were not present earlier made this phase of 
the Oriental Institute’s work on the Persepolis Fortification Archive possible. 
First, after the initial decades of basic work leading to Hallock’s publication 
in 1969, and after about two generations of erratic, contentious, often acerbic, 
sometimes foolish, but generally positive development of research on the ma- 
terial that Hallock laid out, it became possible to assemble a team of special- 
ists who work with a common understanding of the Archive as a whole. The 
integrated work of project editors — Annalisa Azzoni, Elspeth Dusinberre, 
Mark Garrison, Wouter Henkelman — is a far cry from the generally isolated 
work of Hallock, Bowman and Kantor. Second, as electronic media have be- 
come good enough to make and distribute useful records, it has become pos- 
sible for the producers of this data set to carry out this integrated work even 
under conditions of physical separation and, more slowly but significantly, for 
the consumers to learn the use of the changing states and growing volume of 
new data that the project makes public in electronic forms. Third, as Samuel 
Johnson almost said, “the prospect of being hanged concentrates the mind 
wonderfully”: the prospect of an adverse legal outcome encouraged public 
and private agencies to support the Project’s efforts. 

A meeting in 2006 discussed the Archive and the agenda of the Project 
in the context of other Achaemenid sources (Briant et al. [eds.] 2008). After 
almost ten years of work,* a substantial part of that agenda is in hand. As of 
mid-2015, useful images, analytical information, and editions documenting 
about 11,500 Fortification tablets and fragments of all kinds were available, 
an order-of-magnitude improvement in the range, depth and volume of the 
record. 

Recalling Breasted’s lofty idea of the Oriental Institute’s larger mis- 
sion, the Persepolis Fortification Archive Project’s aspirations have always 
extended beyond its emergency priorities and its commitment to authorita- 
tive publication of primary data. One ambition is to broaden and deepen the 
Archive’s status as a central and richly consequential source for interpreting 
Achaemenid evidence of many kinds, from many places, in many languages 





8 Detailed in the Annual Reports of the Oriental Institute; see Stolper 2007, 2008, 2009, 
2010, 2011, 2012, 2013, 2014, 2015, and persepolistablets.blogspot.com/. 
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and formats, under the scrutiny of many academic specializations. That is one 
of the themes that the papers in this volume take up. 

Conditions of research on the Persepolis Fortification Archive mirror 
conditions of research on the Achaemenid Empire, in that its range and di- 
versity have made it difficult for modern research disciplines, focused on the 
parts, to comprehend the whole. Among generations of Egyptologists and 
Assyriologists, the Persian Empire has been treated as an episode of conquest 
and occupation in the late history of the Nile Valley and Mesopotamia; among 
Classical historians, as a barbarian threat to Greek civilization, even, anach- 
ronistically, to Western civilization; among Biblical historians as an episode 
of peculiarly benign restoration between episodes of oppressive conquest; 
among all of these as an intrusive force rather than as an inclusive polity. 
However strongly the academic tides of Achaemenid research and publication 
in the last thirty years have run against these centrifugal views, they persist. 
They are sometimes bolstered by reaction or naive chauvinism and they are 
always supported by the characteristics and limitations of the sources.? 

The reception of Persepolis Fortification Archive is also subject to grave 
limitations: on the one hand, the amount of skill that observers need if they 
are to see beyond the extremely fine detail of its documents, on the other 
the absence of narrative content in the Archive. Conversely, the Persepolis 
Fortification Archive continues to demonstrate a capacity for connecting 
fragmented parts of Achaemenid studies: initially, by providing an imperial 
context for some of the Iranian administrative and political lexicon found 
in provincial sources, and now (as another theme of this volume asserts) by 
revealing some of the institutional elements of an Achaemenid “imperial sig- 
nature.” Among serious researchers of the Achaemenid world, the Persepolis 
Fortification Archive has become the indispensable point of reference, the sin- 
gle most important source of new information, and the spur to new agendas. 

Nevertheless, we should be under no illusions. The evidence of the Archive 
can and surely will be used in service of less integrative, more centrifugal 
portrayals of the Achaemenid Empire and its parts. How this will play out 
depends in part on another, contingent ambition of the Persepolis Fortification 
Archive Project, namely, to foster a generation of scholars who will cross 
disciplinary, academic and technical boundaries to use the evidence of the 
Archive with greater ease than their predecessors and teachers. Obstacles 
should not be underestimated, despite general lip service to “interdiscipli- 
narity,” but the experience of the last thirty years allows guarded optimism. 


9 Fora non-specialist historian’s perceptive characterization of the status of Achaemenid 
history, see McCaskie 2012. 
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Writers of dissertations about information in the Fortification Archive have 
found this special competence and its wider connectivity to be credentials 
in obtaining academic posts in history, philology and art. At the same time, 
results of their research have emerged from the domain of academic special- 
ization to appear in handbooks for students of ancient history. Scholars of 
Iranian philology, history and religion confront and/or build on their results. 
They occasionally figure in publications in less closely affiliated disciplines 
and in works for general audiences. Whether these developments will abide 
and grow depends on the availability of the Fortification Archive. 

The Persepolis Fortification Archive Project now faces a change of empha- 
sis, from primary recording to consolidation. A growing part of the Project’s 
agenda will be to review, correct, and complete its records; to prepare au- 
thoritative final publications of the data; and to accompany the data with ac- 
cessible, reliable tools for research on the Archive’s parts and the Archive 
as a whole, tools that will open the Archive to research on the Achaemenid 
Empire’s parts and the Empire as a whole. 

When the legal status of the Fortification tablets is settled favorably and 
finally, this is what can return to Iran — not only a collection of precious arti- 
facts of Iranian historical and cultural heritage, and not only a body of knowl- 
edge about the artifacts, but also a corpus of data and a toolkit that will make 
the institution where the Archive ultimately reposes into the epicenter of fu- 
ture Achaemenid research. As we celebrate the depth, breadth and vividness 
of new knowledge that the Persepolis Fortification Archive has laid open up 
to now, we must also hope that the Archive’s future custodians will make such 
further, longer strides as will make our celebration seem, in hindsight, quaint. 
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Kontinuitat oder kontinuierlicher Wandel 
in der achamenidischen Reichsverwaltung? 
Eine Synopse von PFT, dahyava-Listen und 
den Satrapienlisten der Alexanderhistoriographen 


Bruno Jacobs, Basel* 


1. Einleitung 

Die Beantwortung der in der Uberschrift gestellten Frage ,,Kontinuitat oder 
kontinuierlicher Wandel?“ ist in hohem MaB8e abhangig von der Bewertung 
der einschlagigen Quellen'. Der Verf. hat in der Vergangenheit wiederholt 
dafiir pladiert, Herodots sog. Satrapienliste (III 89-94) aus der Diskussion 
auszuschliefen und an ihrer Stelle andere Quellen und Quellengruppen in 
den Vordergrund zu riicken. Die Argumentation zu Herodots Liste wird hier 
nicht wiederholt*, doch sei in Erinnerung gerufen, dass weder die geogra- 
phischen Implikationen der in ihr gegebenen Vélkeraufzéhlungen noch die 
angebliche Hohe der Tribute noch die gegebene Zahl 20 fiir die Anzahl der 
Verwaltungseinheiten noch die Behauptung, dass Dareios I. die Satrapien 
eingerichtet habe, noch die Beschreibung, wie dies vonstatten gegangen sei, 
einer Uberpriifung standhalten. 

Doch auch bei denen, die dies akzeptieren und Herodots Liste nicht mehr 
unmittelbar als Quelle heranziehen, bleiben Annahmen, die sich aus der wis- 
senschaftlichen Diskussion von Herodots Liste in der Vergangenheit ergeben 
und verfestigt haben, haufig indirekt wirksam. So reibt sich das diffuse Bild der 
Reichsverwaltung, das sich — in vielfaltiger Gestalt? — auf der problematischen 
Quellengrundlage etabliert hat, an praktisch jeder Information, die andere 
Quellen bieten. Dies fiihrt einerseits zur Abwertung jener Zeugnisse — davon 
sind insbesondere die Landerlisten der Achamenideninschriften betroffen* — 
und hat andererseits zur Folge, dass man zwischen der — letztlich von Herodots 





. Der Verf. dankt Wouter F.M. Henkelman und Alexander Schiitze fiir die Durchsicht 
des Manuskripts und wichtige Hinweise. 

Jacobs 1994, 9-29, 93-116; 2003a; 2003b; 2006. 

Siehe auch Ruffing 2009; Jursa 2011, bes. 443f. 

Jacobs 2003a. 

Stellvertretend fiir viele seien hier nur Frye 1984, 110f., und Cook 1985, 24, genannt. 
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Liste herrthrenden — Vorstellung einer urspriinglichen Verwaltungsordnung 
und Berichten tiber spatere Gegebenheiten glaubt, Verainderungen konsta- 
tieren zu kénnen°. Angaben zur Verwaltung erhalten wir in den klassischen 
Quellen bevorzugt in Zusammenhang mit Berichten tiber Aufstande, lokale 
Krisen und Umsturzversuche, ferner im weiten Kontext der griechisch-per- 
sischen Konflikte seit den Perserkriegen und schlieSlich im Zusammenhang 
mit dem Alexanderzug. Da die Informationen tiber die Provinzverwaltung 
demnach bevorzugt in Verbindung mit krisenhaften Vorgangen greifbar 
werden und zugleich Verénderungen im Verwaltungssystem zu signalisieren 
scheinen, deutete man die Krisen selbst zum Anlass fiir die Verénderungen 
um, was zu dem vollig irrigen Eindruck fiihrte, dass nahezu jedwede Krise, 
gleichviel, ob sie bewaltigt wurde oder nicht, zu Eingriffen in die administra- 
tive Ordnung gefiihrt habe’. 

Durch die Beriticksichtigung und Auswertung neuer Quellenkomplexe, 
namentlich des Festungsarchivs von Persepolis, aber auch der aramaischen 
Dokumente in der Sammlung Khalili oder der Arsama-Korrespondenz, hat 
sich allerdings in jiingerer Zeit die Auffassung geltend gemacht, dass die acha- 
menidische Reichsverwaltung in ihren lokalen Institutionen wiederkehrende 
Muster erkennen lasst. Diese sich auf der Ebene der Lokalverwaltungen von 
Agypten bis Baktrien wiederholenden Muster beweisen in ihrer Gesamtheit 
eine Hierarchisierung und Systematisierung, sprechen damit aber zu- 
gleich fiir Stabilitat und Kontinuitat in der Verwaltung insgesamt. Stabilitat 
und Kontinuitét in einer hierarchisch strukturierten Verwaltung bildeten 
vor gut 20 Jahren die Arbeitshypothese fiir die Abhandlung des Verf. zur 
Satrapienverwaltung im Perserreich’. Anschaulich wurde diese Annahme im 
Vergleich der Landerliste, die die frithachamenidische Bisuttin-Inschrift bietet, 
mit einer fiir das Ende der Achamenidenzeit aufstellbaren Satrapienliste, die 
sich aus der Zusammenstellung jener Verwaltungseinheiten ergibt, in denen 
Alexander d. Gr. wahrend seines Asienfeldzuges personelle Entscheidungen 
traf, also die jeweilige Spitze der Verwaltung entweder im Amt bestatigte 
oder durch Manner seines Vertrauens ersetzte (Tab. 5S—6)*. Die Tragfahigkeit 
des genannten Vergleichs hat fiir die im Titel des Beitrags gestellte Frage 
,»Kontinuitat oder kontinuierlicher Wandel?“ entscheidendes Gewicht und soll 
im Folgenden tiberpriift werden. 





Vgl. Jacobs 2003a, 314f. 

Vgl. Jacobs 2003b, 243-245. 

Jacobs 1994; siehe bes. ibid. 97-116. 
Jacobs 1994, 52-88; 98-102, bes. 101; 110f. 


onan 
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2. Ein Quellenproblem: Die Landerlisten der Achamenideninschriften 


Die Frage, ob die erwahnte Gegentiberstellung sinnvoll ist, wird wesentlich 
davon abhangen, wie man die dahydva-Listen im Allgemeinen und die der 
Bisutin-Inschrift im Besonderen beurteilt. Der Zeugniswert der Landerlisten 
fiir die Verwaltungsordnung wird weithin bestritten. Allerdings sind die 
Begriindungen fiir diese Ansicht durchaus unterschiedlicher Art und jede fiir 
sich wenig stichhaltig?. 

Eine Interpretation der Listenpositionen als Verwaltungseinheiten kame 
nattirlich nicht in Betracht, wenn es sich um Listen von Volkern handelte, wie 
trotz schwerwiegender Einwande immer wieder behauptet wird!°. P. Lecoq 
hat seinerzeit versucht, die Deutung als Vélkerlisten philologisch zu unter- 
mauern!'', doch hat R. Schmitt wohl unwiderleglich gezeigt, dass dahyu- pri- 
mar ,,Land“ bedeutet, und zwar in einer dem deutschen Wort vergleichbaren 
semantischen Breite'*. Den Hinweis darauf, dass die elamischen Versionen 
jener Listen die einzelnen Positionen mit dem Suffix /-ip/ oder /-be/ versehen 
und sie somit als Ethnonyme kennzeichnen'*, wird man als Gegenargument 
ebenso wenig gelten lassen wie die Tatsache, dass in jiingeren altpersischen 
Listenversionen die Zahl der Ethnonyme auf Kosten der Toponyme zunimmt. 
Denn zum einen geben die friiheren Listen die urspriingliche Intention ge- 
wiss authentischer wieder als die spateren'*, zum anderen kann zwar ein Volk 
fiir ein Land stehen, nicht aber umgekehrt. 

So bleibt letztlich keine Alternative zu der Auffassung, dass auch 
Ethnonyme in den fraglichen Listen nur eine territoriale Einheit, ein ,,Land“, 
reprasentieren k6nnen'’. Entsprechend sind auch die bildlichen Umsetzungen 
der dahyava-Listen in Gestalt von Delegationen oder Throntrégern zu inter- 


9 Siehe z.B. Cook 1985, 200; Vallat 1986, 282; Sancisi-Weerdenburg 2001, 1. Einen 
Uberblick tiber altere Bewertungen bieten Jacobs 1994, 9-29 und pass., und Jacobs 
2003a, 304f., 311-314 und pass. 

10 Cook 1985, 244f.; Bernard 1987, 185; Balcer 1988, 1; Young 1988, 87; Archibald 
1998, 82; Briant 1996, 198; Debord 1999, 69 etc. 

11 Lecoq 1990; Lecog 1997, 130-138. 

12 Schmitt 1999. 

13 Haufig sind sie zusatzlich mit dem Determinativ ,DIS‘ versehen, das im Gegensatz 
zu ,AS‘ auf Animata hinweist. 

14 Dass der Landesname die den einzelnen Listenpositionen jeweils zugrunde liegende 
Ausgangsform ist, betont bereits Schmitt 1977, bes. 97f. 

15 Schmitt 2014, 162, raéumt ein, dass im Sinne einer Personificatio von Landern 
/dahyu-/ auch ,,Volk* geheiBen haben kénne. Vgl. auch Henkelman / Stolper 2009, 
314 (mit Bezug auf PF 1575) und pass. 
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pretieren'®. Dass die Delegationen- und Throntragerdarstellungen achameni- 
discher Reliefs nichts anderes sind als Bildwiedergaben solcher Listen, be- 
weist das Dareiosgrab in Naq§-i Rustam. Dort ist in § 3 der Inschrift DNa 
eine Aufzahlung von dahyava gegeben. Deren Anzahl und Reihenfolge ent- 
spricht genau der der Throntragerfiguren im Reliefbild der Grabfassade und 
der ihrer Beischriften (DNe)"’. Nun kann kein Zweifel daran bestehen, dass 
die Throntragerfiguren an Tripylon und Hundertsaulensaal in Persepolis in- 
haltlich analog zu deuten sind. In ihrer Reihenfolge sind sie jedoch von den 
Delegationen an den Treppen der groBen Empfangshalle ebendort abhangig, 
was eine inhaltliche Beziehung impliziert'*. Auch die Darstellungen von 
Gesandtschaften sind demnach bildliche Umsetzungen von dahydva-Listen 
und ihre Bezeichnung als ,,V6lkerschaften‘!’ irrefiihrend. Dargestellt sind 
territoriale Einheiten, die im Bild durch eine als reprasentativ erachtete, auf 
dem Gebiet des jeweiligen ,, Landes“ lebende Gruppe vertreten sind. 

Gegen eine historische Auswertung der Landerlisten vorgebrachte 
Argumente beruhen bisweilen auch auf Fehldatierungen. So hat beispielswei- 
se F. Vallat die Inschriften DSz und DSaa spater datiert als DSf und aus der 
Tatsache, dass in der Liste DSaa Volker ,,fehlten“, die in DSf und DSz genannt 
seien, gefolgert, dass die Listen insgesamt historisch nicht auswertbar seien”’. 
Der Appendix zeigt jedoch, dass die vorgeschlagene relative Chronologie 
der Inschriften auf kaum haltbaren Pramissen beruht und ein Verdikt gegen 
die historische Verwertbarkeit der Inschriften auf ihrer Grundlage jedenfalls 
nicht zu halten ist. 

Das am haufigsten geauBerte Argument zur Diskreditierung der Listen 
als historisch belastbare Zeugnisse ist ihre mutmafliche Unvollstandigkeit”'. 
Aus ihr resultiert die Auffassung, dass es sich um propagandistische 
Verlautbarungen handele, die lediglich eine vage Vorstellung von der Grobe 
des Reichs vermitteln sollten”. Die Unvollstandigkeit leitet man entweder 
daraus ab, dass die Listen eine bestandig wechselnde Anzahl von Landern 
bieten und deshalb als Ausztige aus einem umfassenderen Dossier zu ver- 





16 Das Argument von Lecoq 1990, 137, die dahyava-Listen miissten schon deshalb 
Volker darstellen, weil sie figiirlich wiedergegeben wurden, tragt selbstverstandlich 
nicht. 

17. Schmitt 2000, 25-32, 47-49. 

18 Zur Abhangigkeit der Reliefdarstellungen von Throntrégern und Delegationen von- 
einander siehe Jacobs 2002, 357-361. 

19 So beispielsweise Walser 1966. 

20 Vallat 1986. 

21 Vogelsang 1985, 88; Briant 1996, 188f. 

22 Briant/ Herrenschmidt 1985, IX; Sancisi-Weerdenburg 1989, 137-141; Briant 1996, 189. 
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stehen seien, oder aus dem Vergleich mit der klassischen Uberlieferung. 
Sprechendes Beispiel fiir letztere Auffassung ist P. Calmeyers konfuses 
Essay ,,Die ,Statistische Landcharte des Perserreiches‘“*. Seiner Auffassung 
nach bedingt das ,,Fehlen“ Lykiens, beider Phrygien, Kilikiens, des Tapurer- 
Gebietes, Hyrkaniens, Syriens, Zyperns und Phonikiens, dass wir die in 
den dahyava-Listen genannten Einheiten nicht als Satrapien ansprechen 
diirfen, wobei ,,Satrapie“ fiir Calmeyer hier nur das Schlagwort fiir eine 
Verwaltungseinheit ist**. Die diesem Statement zugrunde liegende, ginzlich 
der Perspektive klassischer Schriftquellen verpflichtete Sicht verrat sich dar- 
in, dass der Autor fast ausschlieBlich Gebiete aus dem Westen des Reichs ver- 
misst. Dem sei an dieser Stelle zunachst nur die These entgegengehalten, dass 
das Fehlen der vermissten Einheiten der Systematik jener Listen geschuldet 
ist. Diese ist nattirlich zu erklaren, und dies soll weiter unten auch geschehen. 


3. Von DB bis XPh: Das Anwachsen der dahydva-Listen 


Man kann cum grano salis konstatieren, dass die Listen im Laufe der Zeit 
langer werden, doch ist die Verlaéngerung nur teilweise durch territoriale 
Zugewinne begrtindbar. Die Entwicklung sieht folgendermafien aus (Tab. 1): 

Die alteste Landerliste ist diejenige in der Bisuttin-Inschrift; sie ist zu- 
gleich die kiirzeste>. Der entsprechende Passus (DB § 6) beziffert die Zahl 
der Lander auf 23, wobei hier lediglich mechanisch durchgezahlt worden ist. 
Das dabei offensichtlich als eigene Position gezahlte tayai drayahya ist jedoch 
kein Name und kann somit weder als Bezeichnung fiir ein Volk noch fiir ein 
Land oder eine Provinz*® gelten. Vielmehr ist die Wendung ,,tavai drayahya 
/ Sparda / Yauna“ neben die etwas jiingere Aufzahlung in DPe § 2 zu hal- 
ten, wo mit folgender Formulierung versucht wird, die offenbar komplizier- 
ten Gegebenheiten am westlichen Rand des Reiches zu erfassen”’: ,,Sparda, 
Yaunda tayai uSkahya uta tayai drayahya uta dahyava taya para draya“. Die 
sonst untibliche Verwendung von utd ,,und“ in der Aufzaéhlung macht deut- 
lich, dass die gesamte auf Yaund folgende Wendung nur als eine Position in- 
nerhalb der Liste verstanden wurde. Der Vergleich legt nahe, dass die Stelle in 





23 Calmeyer 1982 und 1983. 

24 Calmeyer 1983, 194 Anm. 536. 

25 Dieselben Lander nennt die nur wenig jiingere Liste DSaa: Vallat 1986, 277-279; 
Vallat 2010, 310f. Zur Datierung siehe den Appendix. 

26 Schmitt 1972, hat tayai drayahya als Bezeichnung der Provinz Phrygien am 
Hellespont verstehen wollen. 

27 Vgl. zu diesen Gegebenheiten und insbesondere zum Verstandnis der Bezeichnung 
Yauna Rollinger 2007. 
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der Bisuttin-Inschrift sinngemaB als ,,tayai drayahya: Sparda / Yauna“ oder 
besser als ,,tayai drayahya: Sparda + Yauna“ zu interpretieren sein diirfte. 

Wie dem auch sei: Die Inschrift DPe (§ 2) nennt tiber die aus Bisutitin 
bekannten Namen hinaus Asagarta und Hindus und zahlt — ohne das nicht 
genannte Kernland Parsa — 23 Lander auf. Die Basis der Dareios-Statue 
aus Susa, die angesichts der Nennungen von Libyen und Nubien nicht vor 
512 v. Chr. zu datieren sein dtirfte, nennt 24 Lander, verzichtet gegentiber 
DPe auf Yaund, Asagarta und Gandara und nennt dafiir Libyen, Nubien und 
Skudra’®, Die durch denselben terminus ante quem non festgelegte Inschrift 
DNa (§ 3) behalt Gandara bei, differenziert zwischen Saka haumavarga, 
Saka tigraxaudad und Saka tayai paradraya und fihrt tiber die Dareios- 
Statue hinaus Yauna, Yaund takabarad und Karka ein und kommt somit auf 
30 Positionen. Im Vergleich mit DNa erfasst schlieBlich die Liste in XPh (§ 3) 
die Yaund mit einer wiederum anderen Formulierung, erwahnt statt der Saka 
tayai paradraya die Daha und fiihrt auBerdem Akaufaciya ein. 

Das Anwachsen der Listen ist, wie bereits festgestellt, nur teilweise 
durch reale Gebietsgewinne zu begriinden: Die Nennung von Indien, also 
des Gebietes am mittleren und unteren Induslauf, sowie von Libyen und 
Nubien sind so leicht zu erklaren. Die (erstmalige) Erwahnung von Skudra 
diirfte durch die Eroberungen auf dem europdischen Kontinent wahrend 
des Skythenfeldzuges angestoBen worden sein. Auf dasselbe historische 
Ereignis ist die Nennung der Saka tayai paradraya allerdings nur unter der 
Voraussetzung zu beziechen, dass man mit Chr. Tuplin annimmt, dass Dareios’ 
Feldzug gegen die Schwarzmeerskythen kein solches Fiasko war, wie es die 
klassischen Quellen, insbesondere Herodot, darstellen?. Ansonsten kénnen 
die namlichen Saka nur im transkaspischen Raum zu suchen und am ehesten 
mit den in XPh genannten Dahd identisch sein, denn Saka tayai paradraya 
und Daha kommen in den Listen niemals gemeinsam vor°”. 

Die Nennung verschiedener Sakenterritorien in den Listen nach 512 v. 
Chr. — auch die Basis der Dareios-Statue aus Susa differenziert, allerdings in 
nur einem Festungsoval, zwischen ,,Saken des Marschlandes“ und ,,Saken der 
Ebene“ — diirfte mit dem Hinweis hinreichend begriindet sein, dass es gebo- 
ten erschienen sein mag, das ungeheure Territortum zwischen dem Ostufer 
des Kaspischen Meeres und dem Tien-shan-Gebirge etwas differenzierter zu 
erfassen. Doch wie erklaren sich die tibrigen hinzugekommenen Positionen? 





28 Yoyotte 2010, 288-296; warum Gandara in Bisutiin genannt ist, hier aber fehlt, 
bedarf noch einer Erklarung. 

29  Tuplin 2010, bes. 282-285. 

30 Nagel, 1983, 170f.; Jacobs 1994, 257-260. 
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Der Verf. hat seinerzeit vorgeschlagen, dass die Intention, die die Listen 
wachsen lieB, womédglich darin bestand, der Ideologie einer Mehrung 
des Reiches zu gentigen, auch wenn in der Realitat keine entsprechenden 
Gebietsgewinne zu verzeichnen waren. Man habe Verwaltungseinheiten un- 
tergeordneten Ranges, deren Territorien durch die Nennung tibergeordneter 
Einheiten eigentlich bereits erfasst waren, noch einmal eigens erwahnt, um 
die Zahl der Listenpositionen zu erhdhen*!. Dieser Vorschlag setzt zum einen 
voraus, dass die alteste Liste, die von Bisutiin, das Reich geographisch bereits 
vollstandig erfasste, und zum anderen, dass die Provinzverwaltung hierar- 
chisch strukturiert war. 

Um mit Letzterem zu beginnen: Der hierarchische Aufbau der Verwaltung 
ist zwar haufig bestritten worden, doch kann hieran schon nach dem Zeugnis 
allein der Achaémenideninschriften kein Zweifel sein. Insbesondere die 
Bisutiin-Inschrift bietet reichliches Material, das eine Hierarchisierung der 
Provinzen belegt. Vorausgeschickt werden muss die Feststellung, dass sich 
innere Krisen in der Regel im Rahmen administrativer Einheiten entwi- 
ckeln*. Dies gilt ganz selbstverstandlich fiir alle Separationsbewegungen 
und Umsturzversuche, die von Amtstragern initiiert werden. Ihnen bietet ihre 
Provinz den Rahmen, innerhalb dessen sie ihre Ziele zunachst umzusetzen 
versuchen. Drei Beispiele — von mehreren — seien genannt: 


1. In § 38 berichtet Dareios von der Erhebung des Frada in der Margiane. 
Der K6nig beauftragt den Satrapen von Baktrien Dadarsi mit der 
Niederschlagung der Rebellion. Die erfolgreiche Erledigung dieses 
Auftrags restimiert Dareios in § 39 mit den Worten: ,,Dies ist, was von 
mir in Baktrien getan worden ist.‘ Daraus folgt, dass die Margiane zu 
Baktrien gehérte und folglich in die tibergeordnete Zustandigkeit des 
Dadarsi fiel. 

2. Ein komplexeres Beispiel bieten die Aufstaénde in Medien, Armenien 
und Sagartien. Die Erhebung des FravartiS in Medien und erste Gegen- 
mafnahmen erwahnt Dareios erstmals in den §§ 24 und 25. In den §§ 26— 
28 wird dann — ohne Nennung eines gegnerischen Protagonisten — ein 
Aufstandszentrum in Armenien bekaémpft, in den §§ 29 und 30 — aber- 
mals ohne Nennung eines feindlichen Anfiihrers — ein weiterer armeni- 
scher Unruheherd. In den §§ 31 und 32 verzeichnet Dareios Uberwindung, 
Gefangennahme und Hinrichtung des Fravarti8, um dann in § 33 zu 
Erhebung, Besiegung und Hinrichtung des Cigantaxma in Sagartien 
uberzugehen. Erst anschlieBend wird in § 34 das Fazit gezogen: ,,Dies 


31 Jacobs 1994, 102-116, bes. 109f. 
32 Jacobs 2003b, bes. 243-246. 
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ist, was von mir in Medien getan worden ist.“ Hieraus ist nur zu folgern, 
dass die beiden Armenien und Sagartien adminstrative Untereinheiten 
der Provinz Medien waren. 

3. Analog dirfte zu interpretieren sein, dass Dareios in § 35 berichtet, dass 
Parthien und Hyrkanien von ihm abgefallen seien und sich Fravartis an- 
geschlossen hatten. Ob daraus zu schlieBen ist, dass auch diese beiden 
Provinzen Untereinheiten Mediens waren*’, mag an dieser Stelle dahin- 
gestellt bleiben. Doch das nach Niederschlagung der Erhebung gezogene 
Restime nennt — in allen drei Inschriftenversionen — nur Parthien (§ 37), 
was erkennen lasst, dass Hyrkanien zu Parthien gehorte. 


Ein weiteres schlagendes Beispiel fiir den hierarchischen Aufbau der Verwal- 
tung liefert die Korrespondenz zwischen Axvamazda (*Axvamazda), der 
vermutlich Satrap von Baktrien war, und Bagavant (*Bagavanta), seinem 
Untergebenen in (einem Teil von) Sogdien™. 

Wahrend sich der hierarchische Aufbau der Provinzverwaltung also 
leicht demonstrieren lasst, bedarf die Beweisfiihrung, dass die dahyava-Liste 
von Bisutiin das Reich insgesamt erfasst, einer langeren Argumentation. Die 
Dokumente des Festungsarchivs von Persepolis eréffnen hier interessante 
Perspektiven. 


4. Eine Gegeniiberstellung von dahyava-Listen und den Topo- und 
Ethnonymen auf den elamischen Persepolis Fortification Tablets 
In den Q-Texten, jenen Schriftstticken, die nach R. Hallocks Kategorisierung 
,lravel Rations“ verzeichnen, findet man Angaben zu den Ausgangspunkten 
und Zielen von Reisenden, haufig Arbeitern, die diese staatlichen Leistungen 
erhielten*. Schon der funktionale Kontext der Verwaltungsdokumente legt 
nahe, dass es sich bei den Ausgangspunkten und Zielen der Reisen um 
Verwaltungseinheiten handelt, um Provinzen. Mustert man die Orte, von 
denen Reisende aufgebrochen sind, durch, so findet man folgende Namen: 
Karmanien*®, Arachosien*’”, Maka** und Hindus*’, Areia*®, Gandara"! und 





33 Siehe Jacobs 1994, 176f.; vgl. Rollinger 2005. 

34 Naveh/ Shaked 2012, 17f., 27-29, 68-116 (Al—A6). 

35 Vgl. die Zusammenstellungen bei Briant 2010, 35f. 

36 =PF 1289, PF 1377, PF 1399, PF 1436, PF-NN 0809, PF-NN 0946, PF-NN 1044, PF- 
NN 1081: 81-82, PF-NN 1580, PF-NN 1585, PF-NN 1621, PF-NN 1939 © PFa 14), 
PF-NN 2139; auBerdem Teh. 7 (Arfaee 2008, 211-213). 

37 PF 1351, PF 1439, PF 1953: 34, PF-NN 881, PF-NN 1898, PF-NN 2062. 

38 PF-NN 1081: 74. 

39 PF 1318, PF 1529, PF 1552, [PF 2051], PF-NN 0317, [PF-NN 1264], PF-NN 1571, 
PF-NN 2323, PF-NN 2584. 
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Baktrien” sowie Sagartien* und Sparda**. Fast dieselben Namen begegnen, 
wie kaum anders zu erwarten, bei den Zielorten: Karmanien*, Drangiane*®, 
Arachosien*®” , Makka8** und Hindus*’, Areia*® und Gandara*'. Auf arama- 
ischen Tafeln (PFAT), die Lebensmittelrationen fiir Reisende verzeichnen, 
sind bisher Persepolis, Baktra und Babylon als Toponyme gelesen worden”. 

In anderen Textkategorien finden sich Ethnonyme anstelle der Toponyme. 
Sie wurden zusammengestellt von W. Henkelman und M. Stolper, die ihre 
Zahl auf 26 beziffern, aber betonen, dass auf bislang unpublizierten Tafeln mit 
weiteren Namen zu rechnen sei>*. Diese Annahme ist einerseits gewiss rich- 
tig, denn angesichts der Tatsache, dass sich zu den Toponymen der Q-Texte 
fast durchgangig Pendants unter den Ethnonymen finden, ist zu erwarten, 
dass sich auch zu den Toponymen Areia und Sagartien, die bislang noch ohne 
eine Entsprechung unter den Ethnonymen sind, tiber kurz oder lang Korrelate 
werden finden lassen. Andererseits ist die Ubereinstimmung der Topo- und 
Ethnonyme aus dem Festungsarchiv mit den Namen der dahyava-Listen so 
auffallig (siehe die anschlieBend gegebenen Erlauterungen), dass es tiberra- 
schen wiirde, wenn diese Koinzidenz nicht zugleich anzeigen wiirde, dass uns 
die Ethnonyme nunmehr mehrheitlich bekannt sind. 

Die in den Q-Texten begegnenden Toponyme decken einen ganz er- 
heblichen Teil der in den dahydava-Listen genannten Lander der éstlichen 
Reichshalfte ab (Tab. 3). Gebiete aus der westlichen Reichshalfte, Lydien und 
das wohl auch dorthin gehérige Sagartien™*, kommen dagegen nur vereinzelt 
vor. Dies diirfte mit den Reiserouten zusammenhangen und damit, dass fiir 





40 PF 2056, PF-NN 1713. 

41 PF 1358, PF-NN 0431. 

42 PF 1287, PF 1555. 

43 PF-NN 2040: 4-6. 

44 PF-NN 0901. 

45 PF 1132, PF 1348, PF 1398, PF-NN 0615, PF-NN 0765. 

46 PF-NN 0690; PF-NN 2096. 

47 PF 1385, PF 1484, PF-NN 2503. 

48  P¥Fa 17 (= PF-NN 2095). 

49 PF 1383, PF 1556, PF 2057, PF-NN 1458. 

50 PF 1361, PF 1540. 

51 PF 1440, PF 1550, PF-NN 0944 (Paropamisus), PF-NN 2383. Der bei Briant 2010, 
36, fiir PF 1440 und bei Henkelman 2008b, 310 Anm. 32 fiir PF 1358 (s.o. Anm. 41) 
angegebene Name ,,Kandahar“ diirfte kaum auf das 6. Jh. v. Chr. zuriickgehen; 
vermutlich ist auch in diesen Fallen ,,Gandara“ zu lesen (vgl. hierzu den Beitrag von 
Henkelman in diesem Band). 

52 Azzoni 2008, 260f. 

53 Henkelman / Stolper 2009, 273-275. 

54 Zur Lokalisierung von Sagartien siehe unten S. 13f. mit Anm. 67f. 
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Reisende aus dem und in den Westen woméglich Susa* oder Babylon die erste 
Anlaufstelle bildete. Andere Textgattungen kennen derartige Einschrankungen 
nicht und erfassen — auch wenn wir es nur mit einem Regionalarchiv zu tun 
haben — Personen aus dem gesamten Reich. Nimmt man die Toponyme der 
Q-Texte und die Ethnonyme aus dem Festungsarchiv zusammen, so bieten 
sie zu fast allen dahydava, die in § 6 der Bisutin-Inschrift aufgezahlt werden, 
ein Pendant (Tab. 2)°°. Ausnahmen bilden neben der oben bereits behandelten 
Wendung tayai drayahya nur die Lander Oatagus, Saka und Uvarazmi. Im 
Einzelfall mag man mit der Nennung der entsprechenden Namen in noch un- 
gelesenen Dokumenten rechnen. Andererseits handelt es sich in allen Fallen 
um Gebiete im déufersten Osten und Norden des Reichs. Hier mag die Art 
ihrer Anbindung ans Reich bedingen, dass sie im Archiv nicht erwahnt wer- 
den, etwa weil sie keine Arbeiter ftir Bauvorhaben und dergleichen zu stellen 
hatten. Die hier unterstellte Sonderrolle ist zumindest fiir Chorasmien und 
die Sakengebiete auch anderweitig belegt. So ist immer schon aufgefallen, 
dass die Mitglieder der Delegationen 11 und 17 an den Treppen der groBen 
Empfangshalle von Persepolis, die aus diesen Gebieten stammen dtirften, im 
Unterschied zu allen anderen Gesandtschaften Waffen tragen. Dies ist als au- 
Beres Zeichen einer Autonomie gewertet worden*’. Im Unterschied zu den 
Fortification Tablets sind in anderen Dokumenten Personen aus den genann- 
ten Regionen durchaus prasent, was die Intergration ihrer Heimatprovinzen 
in den imperialen Kontext bezeugt. So finden Chorasmier*® und Saken® 
schon in babylonischen Verwaltungstexten aus der Zeit von Kyros d. Gr. und 
Kambyses Erwahnung. Spater begegnen Chorasmier auch in aramaischen 
Dokumenten aus Agypten™. 

Die hohe Schnittmenge der dahyava-Namen in DB § 6 mit den Topo- und 
Ethnonymen auf den Persepolis Fortification Tablets kann kein Zufall sein“, 





55 Briant 2010, 34-36. 

56 Henkelman / Stolper 2009, 300-306. Hier sind die Belege fiir Elam zu erginzen, 
zusammengestellt bei Henkelman 2008a, 344. 

57 Z.B. Walser 1966, 85, 93 Taf. 18, 24, 56—57, 69, 83-84. 

58 Zadok 1981, 658f.: UCP 9/2, 38 und 39 (Dat. 534 v. Chr.); vgl. Zadok 1976, 214. 

59 Dandamayev 1979, 101f.: BE VIII, 80; vgl. Dandamayev 2012. 

60 TAD B 2.2, 2 (Porten 1996, 158-162); B 2.3, 23 (Porten 1996, 163-169). Fiir den 
freundlichen Hinweis auf diese Zeugnisse bin ich A. Schititze zu Dank verpflichtet. 

61 Dass diese Uberschneidung nicht auf Zufall beruht, wird deutlich, wenn man 
sich vergegenwartigt, welch gewaltige Zahl von Vélkern auf dem Boden des 
Achamenidenreichs existierte und hatte genannt werden kénnen; sie mag in die 
Hunderte gegangen sein. Eine ohne Anspruch auf Vollstandigkeit zusammenge- 
stellte Liste nur von in griechischen Quellen tiberlieferten V6lkernamen, die mit 
a beginnen, mag dies belegen: ABaotavoi, ABiooapsic, ABpito1r, Ayadacosic, 
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und diese erhéht sich noch mit den Landern, die in Listen spaterer Inschriften 
des Dareios hinzukommen. Dies gilt allerdings nicht ftir die 513/12 v. Chr. 
von Dareios besiegten Libyer (Putaya) und Nubier (Kisiya); sie kommen im 
Archiv (bisher) nicht vor®. Die Erklarung hierfiir konnte ahnlich lauten, wie 
sie oben fiir das Fehlen der Saken und Chorasmier gesucht wurde. Es gilt 
jedoch fiir 


1. Hindus: Um 515 v. Chr. gelingt Dareios die Eroberung des Industals. Als 
Folge davon erscheint Hindus anschlieBend in den Landerlisten, erstmals 
in DPe. In den Dokumenten des Festungsarchivs begegnen Indien resp. 
die Inder gleich mehrfach®. 

2. Skudra: In allen durch die Nennung von Libyen und Nubien in die Zeit 
nach 513/12 v. Chr. datierten dahydava-Listen erscheint auch Skudra. Es 
diirfte sich hierbei um das damals etwa zeitgleich mit dem A frikafeldzug 
(Hdt. TV 145) in Europa eroberte Gebiet, um ,,Thrakien“, handeln“. 


Um diese Gegebenheit interpretatorisch belasten zu k6nnen, sind allerdings 
unter den Namen aus dem Festungsarchiv diejenigen genauer zu betrachten, 
die in dieser Schnittmenge nicht enthalten sind, also Arbeliten, Parikanier, 
Hattier, Hyrkanier®, Lykier und Karmanier/n sowie Akaufaciyd, Patischorier, 
Kossder, Maraphier und Tapourer (Tab. 3). Sie finden in den Landerlisten 
kein unmittelbares Korrelat und kénnten als Bestatigung dafiir dienen, dass 
die Landerlisten nur Ausztige aus umfassenderen Dossiers sind. 

W. Henkelman und M. Stolper haben jedoch beziiglich der Belege auf 
den Fortification Tablets bereits darauf hingewiesen, dass ,,some of the ethn- 
onyms may be (partial) equivalents“. Im Falle der in PF-NN 1001, PF-NN 
1739 und PF-NN 2342 genannten Arbeliten diirfte es sich beispielsweise um 





Adpoiotai, Advppayisar, AiyAot, Aiybatiot, Aidiomec, AioAgec, AAapddiot, 
AdBavot, Anapsoi, Aunwvio1, Apwpytot, AvapiéKat, Aopoot, Azapvot, Anapvtat, 
Annoitat, Apapot, “Appiec, Apupjaona, ApiCavtot, “Apior, Apionat, Appéviot, 
Aopvota, Aopay, Aondoio1, Acoakiivo1, Aootpioir, AotpbBpar, Atdpavtss, 
Attaouo, Avdo€ésc, Adoxion, Ayatpevidat. 

62 Siehe allerdings Uchitel 1991, 127, der kuSiyap in PF 0447 als Nubier deutet. Da die 
kuSiyap dort neben den Maraphiern genannt sind, ist die — lautlich ebenso mégliche 
— Ubertragung ,,Kossier“ jedoch vorzuziehen (vgl. auch Anm. 79). 

63 Henkelman / Stolper 2009, 304; vgl. oben Anm. 39 und 49. 

64 Zum Ablauf der Eroberung Thrakiens Boteva 2011. 

65  Eigentlich ist hier von Personen, die aus Hyrkanien kommen, die Rede (Henkelman 
/ Stolper 2009, 304). 

66 Henkelman / Stolper 2009, 275. 
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Bewohner von Arbela handeln, das, wie DB §33 schon friiher vermuten lief, 
in Sagartien lag®’ und dessen Hauptstadt gewesen sein diirfte®. 

Henkelman und Stolper votieren u.a. konkret fiir eine Gleichsetzung der 
Parikanier mit den Arachosiern und der Hattier mit den Assyrern®. Ersteres 
begritinden sie u.a. tiberzeugend damit, dass ein Dokument (PF 1495) besa- 
ge, dass reisende Parikanier ein halmi mit sich geftihrt hatten, das von ei- 
nem gewissen BakabaduS ausgestellt worden war, einem Mann, der solche 
Dokumente ansonsten fiir Leute aus Arachosien (PF 1351, NN 1898) und 
Gandara (PF 1358) ausstellte”. Ihr Gebiet diirfte demnach in Arachosien 
gelegen haben. Ebenso gehérte Syrien, wo die Hattier gemeinhin lokali- 
siert werden”! — schon in Chroniken aus der Zeit Nebukadnezars wurden die 
Gebiete Syriens, Libanons und Palastinas ohne weitere Spezifizierung Hattu 
genannt” —, in achamenidischer Zeit zu AOura”™. 





67 So bereits Justi 1869, 24; weitere Gelehrte, die Sagartien auf Grund von DB § 33 in 
Nordmesopotamien suchten, sind bei Potts 2014, 105-107, genannt. Beachte hierzu 
die Einwande von Tuplin 2003, 362 Anm. 26, die auf eine Lokalisierung des im 
Festungsarchiv genannten Arbela in der Persis zielen. Potts selbst (2014, 102-107) 
votiert gleichfalls fiir eine Lokalisierung der Sagartier dstlich des Zagros. Hierfir 
ist allerdings Hdt. HI 93, kombiniert mit der Nennung von Asagarta in DPe § 6 
unmittelbar vor ParOdava, die Stiitze. Nun haben wir Herodots Nomoi-Liste als még- 
liche Quelle oben verworfen, und die Position von Asagarta innerhalb der dahydva- 
Liste in DPe kann angesichts der auch sonst geographisch nicht immer stringenten 
Reihenfolge der Landernamen kein entscheidendes Argument liefern. 

68 Dies ergibt sich daraus, dass Cigantaxma, der im Bisutiin-Text genannte Anfihrer 
des Aufstandes in Sagartien, in Arbela gepfahlt wurde (DB § 33). Da Dareios I. 
seine Feinde tiblicherweise in den Hauptstadten ihrer Provinzen hinrichten lief, 
war Arbela, wenn die Regel im vorliegenden Falle gleichfalls gilt, Hauptstadt 
Sagartiens und waren Arbeliter in diesem Sinne Sagartier (vgl. bereits Jacobs 1994, 
149f.; Rollinger 2005, 22). Dass ein Hauptort pars pro toto fiir das ganze Land steht, 
mag haufiger der Fall sein, doch lasst sich dies immer dann, wenn der Name einer 
Provinz und ihres Hauptortes identisch sind, nur vermuten (Henkelman im Druck). 

69 Henkelman/ Stolper 2009, 275. 

70 Weitere Argumente fiir diese Zuordnung der Parikanier bei Henkelman / Stolper 
2009, 305f. 

71 Cameron 1948, 204 s.v. At-ti-ip; Vallat 1993, 24, s.v. At(t)iya und 93 s.v. (A)at(t)i; 
Henkelman / Stolper 2009, 304. 

72 Vanderhooft 2003, 240f. 

73 Jacobs 1994, 153-155, 157-161. 
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Das auf PF-NN 2512 bezeugte Hyrkanien gehorte, wie oben bereits ange- 
merkt, als Unterprovinz zu Parthien (ParOava)". Ebenso gehérten Lykien zu 
Karien (Karka)” und Karmanien zu Parsa”. 

Es verbleiben die Akaufaciya, die Pateischorier, die Kossder, die 
Maraphier und die Tapourer. Henkelman und Stolper haben von diesen nur 
die erstgenannten Akaufaciyd in ihre Liste der Ethnonyme aufgenommen, 
woftir wohl ausschlaggebend war, dass nur sie auch in einer Landerliste fi- 
gurieren, und zwar in der aus der Zeit des Xerxes stammenden Inschrift XPh 
(§ 3)”’. Im Festungsarchiv gibt es bisher nur einen Beleg (PF 1829), und die 
Lesung ist nicht vollig zu sichern. 





74 Jacobs 1994, 187-190. 

75 Zur ZugehGrigkeit Lykiens zu Karien wahrend der gesamten Achamenidenzeit sie- 
he Jacobs 1993; Jacobs 1994, 136-138. Vgl. unten S. 18f. 

76 Aufden Fortification Tablets begegnen sowohl das Toponym Karmanien als auch das 
Ethnonym Karmanier. In den Achamenideninschriften kommt Karmdna nur in DSf 
§ 9 (Z. 35) und in DSz 41 vor, und zwar als Lieferant wertvollen Bauholzes. Weist 
schon dies darauf hin, dass Karmanien Steuerleistungen erbrachte und somit eine 
Provinz war, so wird dies durch Dokumente aus dem Festungsarchiv von Persepolis 
zur Gewissheit erhoben. Denn jene halmi, die die Versorgung der Reisenden aus 
und nach Karmanien garantieren sollten (siehe Anm. 36 und 45), sind, soweit der 
Erhaltungszustand der einschlagigen Dokumente Aufschluss gibt, samtlich von ei- 
nem gewissen KarkiS ausgestellt worden (Briant 2010, 35). Eben jener Karkis wird 
nun in den Texten als ,,Satrap* bezeichnet (PF 681: !4'kar-ki-ié Spu-ru-is "4“Sd-ak- 
Sa-ba-ma, und vermutlich PF-NN 2220: "4'kar-ki-is §d-ka,-ra-ba-na; Henkelman 
2010, 704-706). Obwohl von einer betrachtlichen geographischen Ausdehnung, 
diirfte Karmanien, da diinn besiedelt, eine administrativ untergeordnete Einheit ge- 
wesen sein und zu Parsa gehért haben. In Persepolis, also in Parsa, konnte man als 
Herkunfts- und Bestimmungsort von Reisenden aus und nach Karmanien jedoch 
nicht die Bezeichnung Parsa wahlen, sondern musste prazisieren. Entsprechendes 
gilt fiir das Ethnonym. In den Landerlisten aber war Karmanien unter Parsa erfasst. 
Sucht man in der klassischen Uberlieferung nach Hinweisen, die die oben geduBer- 
te Vermutung zum Rang Karmaniens innerhalb der Verwaltungshierarchie stiitzen 
k6nnten, stellt man fest, dass die Auskiinfte zu dieser Provinz auBerordentlich spar- 
lich sind. Immerhin erfahren wir, dass Alexander in Karmanien einen gewissen 
Sibyrtios als Satrapen bestimmte, diesen aber schon wenig spater nach Arachosien 
versetzte und in Karmanien einen gewissen Tlepolemos als seinen Nachfolger 
bestimmte (Arr., Anab. VI 27,1). Schon der Wortlaut bei Arrian — aber auch die 
Logik eines solchen Vorgangs an sich — lasst vermuten, dass die Versetzung nach 
Arachosien fiir Sibyrtios einen Schritt nach oben auf der Karriereleiter bedeu- 
tete (vgl. hierzu die ausfiihrliche Quellenanalyse bei Jacobs 1994, 69f., 81-84). 
Die Position, die Sibyrtios zu Beginn seiner Laufbahn bekleidete, ware dem- 
nach von vergleichsweise geringer Bedeutung gewesen, Karmanien folglich eine 
Verwaltungseinheit untergeordneten Ranges. 

77 Henkelman / Stolper 2009, 300; vgl. ibid. 287. 
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Nun handelt es sich, bei allen genannten Namen um Bezeichnungen von 
Stammen” im Bereich der Provinz Parsa, die in den Erfassungsbereich des 
Festungssarchivs als lokaler Institution fielen”. Ihre Sonderstellung wird un- 
ter anderem dadurch greifbar, dass AngehGrige dieser Gruppen im Archiv 
namentlich genannt werden*’. Alle genannten Volker sind folglich in den 
Landerlisten unter Parsa miterfasst. 

Akzeptiert man die genannten Gleichungen, werden die aus den dahydva- 
Listen und den Archivtaéfelchen bekannten Namen zwar nahezu deckungs- 
gleich (Tab. 4), doch muss darauf hingewiesen werden, dass auch Skudra eine 





78 Vel. hierzu Henkelman 2003c, 212f.; Henkelman / Stolper 2009, 284—287. 


79 — 


hakupiziya (PF 1829: ha-ku<-pi>-zi-ia) = Akayfaciya. Herzfeld 1937, 72, ver- 
mutete sie in den Kiistengebirgen Kirmans, ebenso Henkelman 2011b, 6f. 
(Basakerd-Region siidéstlich von Bandar Abbas); Schmitt 2014, 128, weist 
darauf hin, dass das in Akaufaciya enthaltene kaufa ,,Berg“ / ,,Gebirge“ ein 
typisch westiranisches Wort sei. 

batismaris (PF-NN 1581) = Pateischorier, laut Strab. XV 3,1 (C 727) ein Stamm 
in der Persis. 

kusiyap (PF 0447) = Kossaer (siehe auch Anm. 62). Die Kossder finden in grie- 
chischen und lateinischen Quellen insbesondere im Zusammenhang mit dem 
Alexanderzug Erwahnung. Sie werden als Nachbarn der Uxier (Arr., Anab. 
VII 15,12), Perser (Arr., Anab. VII 23,1; Strab. XVI 1,17 [C 744]) und Meder 
(Arr., Ind. 40,6; Diod. XVII 111,4; Plut., Alex. 72,3; Strab. XI 12,4 [C523], 
13,6 [C524]) bezeichnet. Herzfeld 1941, 166, 181, lokalisiert sie in Luristan. 
Siidliche Gruppen der Kossier diirften bis in die Gebirgsregion im Nordwesten 
der Provinz Fars zu finden gewesen sein. Die gemeinsame Nennung mit den 
Maraphiern in PF 0447 legt geographische Nachbarschaft dieser beiden 
Stamme nahe (Henkelman / Stolper 2009, 287 Anm. 43). 

marappiyap (PF 0447, PF 1797, PF-NN 0203, PF-NN 0363, PF-NN 0862, 
PF-NN 2065, PF-NN 2165) = Maraphier. Hiermit zu verbinden ist auch das 
Toponym marappiyas (PF-NN 0909-0911, PF-NN 0777, PF-NN 1211; vgl. 
Benveniste 1958, 56f.). Herodot I 125 bezeichnet die Maraphier als einen persi- 
schen Stamm. Schmitt 1978, 122, halt den Namen des Maraphiers Masdayasna 
allerdings fiir medisch oder ostiranisch. 

dapurip (PF 0856, PF-NN 2458) = Tapourer. Henkelman 2011b, 15, argumen- 
tiert, dass die Lokalisierung von Tapourern nicht nur im kaspischen Raum, 
sondern auch in der Randzone des persischen Kernlands durch die gemeinsa- 
me Nennung mit den Kossdern in Arr., Anab. VII 23,1 gestiitzt wird. 


80 So werden uns ,,Tumarrimeya, der Akaufaciya* (PF 1829: Henkelman 2011b, 6), 
ein ,,patischorischer Arbeiter namens Mambal...Jra“ (PF-NN 1581: Henkelman / 
Stolper 2009, 284; Henkelman 2011b, 12; vgl. die altpers. Beischrift ,,Gobryas, der 
Patischorier“ am Dareios-Grab in Naq§-i Rustam (DNc) oder ,,Masdaya$sna, der 
Maraphier“ (PF 1797, PF-NN 0203, PF-NN 0363, PF-NN 2165 [die Stellenangaben 
verdanke ich Wouter Henkelman]) genannt. Vel. zu ihrer Sonderstellung ansonsten 
Henkelman 2003c, 211-213; Henkelman 201 1b, 12-16. 
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untergeordnete Einheit war und zu Lydien gehérte*', ahnlich wie auch Karien 
und Jonien zu Lydien gehérten*® und — wie oben gezeigt wurde — Asagarta 
zu Medien. Diese Namen finden jedoch, anders als die soeben genannten, 
Pendants in den dahyava-Listen. Diese Tatsache scheint im Falle von Asagarta 
ganz vom Zufall bestimmt zu sein: Bislang sind aus dem Festungsarchiv nur 
eine Erwahnung von Sagartien® und einige wenige von Arbeliten* bekannt, 
und in den Landerlisten haben wir nur die ephemere Auflistung in der et- 
was alteren Inschrift DPe (§ 2). Allenfalls ware zu erwagen, ob die Rolle von 
Asagarta bei den Erhebungen gegen Dareios, an denen es unter einem eigenen 
Anfihrer teilnahm, die separate Nennung einige Jahre spater bedingte. 

Im Falle der Skudrer erscheint die Koinzidenz jedoch keineswegs zufal- 
lig. Seit der Eroberung der Gebiete westlich des Schwarzen Meeres 513/12 
v. Chr. erscheint Skudra, wie gesagt, regelmafig in den Listen. Und seit 
Dareios’ 14. Regierungsjahr, also seit 508/7 v. Chr., erscheinen die Skudrer 
auf den Fortifications Tablets*® und sind das in den Dokumenten des 
Persepolis-Archivs meistgenannte Ethnonym*’. Das mutet angesichts von 
Lage und Grofe der Provinz eher tiberraschend an. Nun mag ,,Thrakien“ den 
geographischen Raum darstellen, auf den sich die Nennung von Skudra in 
den dahyava-Listen primar bezieht. W. Henkelman und M. Stolper bewerten 
,»Skudrer“ jedoch als eine AuBenbezeichnung (,,an outside denominator“), die 
in ihrer Anwendung nicht mit dem durch ein ZugehGrigkeitsgeftihl bestimm- 
ten Umfang einer spezifischen ethnischen Gruppe tibereinstimmen miisse. 
Nun standen Thrakisch und Phrygisch einander nahe, und sowohl Thraker als 
auch Phryger wanderten in mehr oder weniger groBen Gruppen aus Europa 
nach Kleinasien ein. Wahrend nun, so die Argumentation von Henkelman 
und Stolper, in den Texten des Festungsarchivs Skudrer in groBer Zahl vor- 
kommen, Phryger aber gar nicht, ist es in babylonischen Dokumenten umge- 
kehrt. So mag Skudrer in den Texten des Festungsarchivs auf etwas zielen, 





81 Dass Skudra zu Lydien gehorte, zeigt sich durch die Angabe der nordéstlichen, 
stidéstlichen, siidwestlichen und nordwestlichen Eckprovinz des Reiches in den 
Inschriften DPh und DHa. Die Inschriften entstanden bald nach 512 v. Chr., stam- 
men also aus einer Zeit, in der Skudra mit Sicherheit zum Reich gehérte (Jacobs 
1997, 284-287); dennoch ist — neben den Saken jenseits von Sogdien im Nordosten, 
Indien im Siidosten, und Nubien im Siidwesten — als nordwestliche Eckprovinz 
Lydien genannt (Jacobs 1994, 127f.; vgl. Stronach 1985, 442f. Sparda muss das 
Gebiet von Skudra demnach eingeschlossen haben. 

82 Karien: Jacobs 1993; Jacobs 1994, 136-138; Jonien: Jacobs 1994, 128-133. 

83 Siehe oben Anm. 43. 

84 Henkelman / Stolper 2009, 300. 

85 Henkelman / Stolper 2009, 290. 

86 Henkelman / Stolper 2009, 288. 
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das ethnisch und kulturell komplex war und sowohl thrakische als auch phry- 
gische Elemente einschloss*’. 

Das zuletzt Gesagte mag den AnstoB geben, dartiber nachzudenken, ob 
die Sachlage bei der im Archiv am zweithaufigsten genannten Gruppe, den 
Lykiern*®®, nicht ahnlich sein kénnte. Karien ist namlich ein Land, das man 
— ahnlich wie Skudra — auf Grund seiner Gréfe in den dahyava-Listen nicht 
unbedingt erwarten wiirde. Wie sein Fehlen auf der Basis der Dareios-Statue 
zeigt, ist es auch nicht unverzichtbar, doch seit 512 v. Chr. tauchen die Karer 
(Karka) in den Landerlisten ansonsten regelmaBig auf*’. Ohne Zweifel gehér- 
te Karien seit seiner Eroberung durch Kyros d. Gr. zum Reichsgebiet, und zu 
dessen Beschreibung muss seine Nennung nach 512 ebenso entbehrlich gewe- 
sen sein wie zuvor. Wenn Karka jedoch auch fiir die Lykier stiinde, lieBe sich 
sein prominentes Erscheinen einleuchtend erklaren. Fir die angesprochene 
Gleichsetzung bieten sich zwei alternative Argumentationen an: 


— Das elamische Ethnonym ("“"tar-mi-ri-ia-ip, "“‘tur-mi-ra-ip, "*‘tur-mi- 
la-ap etc.®°) ist etymologisch verwandt mit trmmili, der Selbstbezeichnung 
der Lykier in ihren Quellen. Die Lykier werden, wie T. Bryce betont, in 
der klassischen Uberlieferung hartnackig als Einwanderer aus Kreta be- 
zeichnet. Hat dies einen historischen Kern, kann es erklaéren, warum so 
viele Ortsnamen, die mit dem Bestandteil term- oder telm- gebildet sind, 
auf Stidwest-Karien zu beziehen sind: Telmessos, Termera, Termerion, 
Termeros und Termilae. Hier waren die Termilen zunachst auf das klein- 
asiatische Festland gestoBen, bevor weitere Bevélkerungsbewegungen sie 
weiter nach Osten ins lykische Gebiet verdrangt hatten (Strab. XIII 1,59)". 
Bryce betont, dass zur Zeit der persischen Eroberung Lykien als kulturel- 
le Einheit deutlich gré®er gewesen sein muss denn als politische”. Das 
elamische Ethnonym ware also nicht deckungsgleich mit der das lykische 
Identitaétsgeftthl ausdriickenden Selbstbezeichnung trmmili, sondern ein 
,outside denominator‘ fiir die Bevélkerung des stidwestlichen Kleinasien. 





87 Henkelman / Stolper 2009, 296-298. Schon Gropp 2001 hat fiir eine Lokalisierung 
der Skudrer in Kleinasien votiert, allerdings auf der Grundlage einer von Chr. 
Tuplin langst widerlegten Datierung der Dareiosstatue aus Susa (Tuplin 1991, 240— 
255) und anderen falschen Voraussetzungen. 

88 Eine Zusammenstellung bekannter Belege findet sich bei Schmitt 2003, 293-299. 

89 Daraus hat man geschlossen, dass eine Satrapie Karien erst damals eingerichtet 
worden sei (Steve 1974, 25). Kritik an dieser wenig plausiblen Annahme tibt der 
Verf. in Jacobs 2003a, 316-322. 

90 Henkelman/ Stolper 2009, 304. 

91 Bryce 1986, 21—41, bes. 31f. 

92 Bryce 1986, 100f. 
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— Das geographisch wiederum kleine Gebiet Lykiens gehérte administrativ 
zu Karien*’. Dass eine Provinz je nach Blickrichtung und Sprachgebrauch 
mal mit diesem, mal mit jenem Namen erfasst wird, kennen wir aus § 6 der 
Bisutin-Inschrift, wo als Pendant zu altpers. Gandara elam. Parrubaresana 
resp. bab. Paruparaesanna steht”. Auch im Festungsarchiv begegnet ne- 
ben Gandara der Name 4Sha-ra-u-ba-ra-e-za-na als Reiseziel (PF-NN 
0944)’. Analog mégen auch die Bezeichnungen ,,Karer“ und ,,Turmirer“ 
im Archiv je nach Blickrichtung synonym gebraucht worden sein. 


Im Falle von Yauna, das schon in der dahyava-Liste der Bisutiin-Inschrift 
vorkommt, ist man in spateren Listen bemiuht, die ,,Griechen“ durch immer 
neue Formulierungen und in vergleichsweise aufwandiger Weise zu erfas- 
sen®*’, Ahnlich, wie dies Henkelman und Stolper fiir die Skudrer getan ha- 
ben, hat R. Rollinger unlangst auch Yauna / Yaund sinngemaf als eine 
AuBenbezeichnung bewertet, mit der in den Achémenideninschriften ver- 
schiedene Gruppen Kleinasiens und des Agiis-Bereichs erfasst wiirden. 
Jedenfalls sind, seinen Ausfihrungen zufolge, angesichts der Geschichte 
dieses Begriffs mit Yauna / Yaund wohl kaum nur Gruppen erfasst worden, 
die sich selbst als Griechen bezeichnet hatten®’. Auch die Yawnd der acha- 
menidischen K6nigsinschriften finden nun Pendants im Festungsarchiv von 
Persepolis. Dabei verbucht die einzige Tafel, auf der eine Zahlenangabe, 
die direkt auf die Grde einer Gruppe bezogen werden kann, ansatzweise 
lesbar ist, die betrachtliche Anzahl von mindestens 1100 Personen’. Noch 
bemerkenswerter ist vielleicht die unpublizierte Tafel PF-NN 2486:59: Sie 
spricht von 105 neugeborenen griechischen Jungen und 147 Madchen”. Die 
genannten Zahlen lassen auf eine betrachtliche Gr6Be dieser Gruppen schlie- 
Ben. Dies und die Tatsache, dass die Yawnd in den dahydva-Listen so um- 
standlich erfasst werden, weisen auf ihre Bedeutung hin. Nun haben schon 
R. Rollinger und W. Henkelman bei der Behandlung von ,,Griechen* in acha- 
menidenzeitlichen Keilschriftdokumenten deren Bedeutung u.a. aus ihrer 
Rolle als Spezialisten abgeleitet, und dies nicht zuletzt unter Hinweis auf die 





93 Siehe oben Anm. 75. 

94 Jacobs 1994, 261f.; Lecog 1997, 56. 

95  Henkelman / Stolper 2009, 303. 

96 DB § 6: Yauna; DPe § 2: Yaund tayai uSkahya uta tayai drayahya uta dahyava 
taya para draya; DNa § 3: Yauna, ..., .... Yaund takabara; DSe § 4: Yaunda tayai 
drayahya, ..., ..., Yaund tayai paradraya; XPh § 3: Yauna tayai drayahya darayanti 
uta tayai paradraya darayanti. 

97  Rollinger 2006, bes. 368f. 

98 Henkelman / Stolper 2009, 303f. 

99 Rollinger / Henkelman 2009, 336. 
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Inschrift DSf. Damit aber haben sie bereits eine inhaltliche Brticke zwischen 
den Achamenideninschriften und den Dokumenten des Festungsarchivs 
geschlagen'°. 

Nimmt man die Falle der Skudrer, Lykier / Karer und Jonier zusammen, 
erscheint ihre Rolle in Archiv und Listen voneinander nicht unabhangig zu 
sein. Ein innerhalb der Burokratie gegebener Informationsfluss scheint nun 
die nachstliegende Erklarung ftir die auffallende Parallelitét zu sein. Und wo- 
rauf auch immer die besondere Rolle der Skudrer, Lykier und ,,Griechen‘ in- 
nerhalb des Festungsarchivs beruhen mag, die entsprechenden Erwahnungen 
in den Listen finden dadurch ihre Begriindung. Sagartier mégen zuvor, 
Akaufaciya spater eine vergleichbare Rolle gespielt haben, wovon im einen 
Fall noch die Erwahnung in DPe, im anderen die Nennung erst in XPh zeugte. 


5. Die dahydva-Listen als historische Quelle 

Die weiter vorn beschriebene Verlangerung der Landerlisten in den Acha- 
menideninschriften erfolgte demnach nicht durch willktirlich ausgewahlte 
Namen, sondern zum einen durch Lander, die bei Feldziigen neu erobert wor- 
den waren, und zum anderen durch untergeordnete Verwaltungseinheiten, de- 
ren Namen im Fortification Archiv ein Pendant finden. Da in den Landerlisten 
bevorzugt Namen solcher Gruppen gewahlt werden, die dort besonders hau- 
fig erscheinen, drangt sich der Gedanke auf, dass die Auswahl der Namen 
und die damit verbundene Hervorhebung intentionell geschah. Wenn aber die 
Verlangerung der Landerlisten in dieser Weise erklar- und begrtindbar ist, ist 
erst recht fiir die alteste derartige Liste, jene in DB § 6, anzunehmen, dass 
die in ihr gegebene Zusammenstellung von Landern einem Konzept folgte. 
Deshalb sei hier die These aufgestellt, dass es sich um eine Liste steuerpflichti- 
ger Provinzen des Achémenidenreichs handelt und dass diese Liste das Reich 
vollstandig erfasste. Hierfiir lassen sich mehrere Argumente vorbringen: 


— Den Landerlisten ist, wie weiter oben dargelegt, unterstellt worden, 
dass sie als historische Dokumente nicht belastbar seien, da es sich um pro- 
pagandistische Verlautbarungen und letztlich willkiirliche Aufzahlungen 
handele. Dieses Argument kann man gegen die Dokumente des Festungs- 
archivs gewiss nicht ins Feld fiihren. Bei ihnen handelt es sich um 
Verwaltungsdokumente, die den Einsatz staatlicher Mittel verzeichnen; 
propagandistischer Tendenzen sind sie nicht verdachtig. Wenn man nun 
aber feststellen kann, dass es zwischen den in diesen genannten Topo- und 
Ethnonymen und den Positionen der dahydva-Listen eine auferordentlich 





100 Rollinger / Henkelman 2009. 
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groBe Schnittmenge von Namen gibt und dass alle jene Namen im Archiv, 
die in den Listen nicht vorkommen, Synonyme oder pars-pro-toto-Be- 
zeichnungen fur dort belegte Namen sind, lasst sich die Behauptung, dass 
die Listen willkiirlich zusammengestellt seien, nicht aufrechterhalten. 
Insbesondere die Ansicht, die Listen seien unvollstandig, ist nicht lan- 
ger vertretbar, denn, ware dem so, miisste sich unter den Toponymen der 
Q-Texte oder den Ethnonymen das eine oder andere aufzeigen lassen, das 
auf ein Gebiet zu beziehen ist, das die Landerlisten nicht erfassen. Dies aber 
ist nicht der Fall. Im Gegenteil: Es begegnen in den Listen einige Namen, 
die im Archiv (noch) nicht belegt sind. Es sind also allenfalls die Listen, 
die weiter ausgreifen. Im Falle der Bisutiin-Liste geschieht dies durch die 
Nennung von Gebieten, deren Verhaltnis zum Reich bedingt haben mag, 
dass sie im Archiv nicht erscheinen. Man kommt also zu dem Ergebnis, 
dass die Bisutiin-Liste das Reich insgesamt erfasst. 

— Als ein unterstiitzendes Argument sei angefiihrt, dass der Bisutiin-Text, wie 
allgemein anerkannt, eine Sonderrolle einnimmt und dass sich in seinem 
Fall nicht auf den unhistorischen Charakter der Achamenideninschriften 
verweisen lasst!°'!. Man sollte aber die Landerliste in § 6 schon aus me- 
thodischen Griinden nicht anders bewerten als den tibrigen Text’? und 
sie als eine Aufzahlung von Reichsprovinzen verstehen. Diese Deutung 
ist eo ipso wahrscheinlich, denn es ist die nachstliegende Methode, ein 
Herrschaftsgebiet anhand seiner Verwaltungseinheiten zu _erfassen, 
seien es die USA durch ihre Bundesstaaten, Frankreich durch seine 
Departements, die Schweiz durch ihre Kantone oder Deutschland durch 
seine Bundeslander. Dass in solchen Aufzahlungen nicht alle Glieder der 
Aufzahlung gleichartig und gleichrangig sein mtissen, wurde bereits an 
anderer Stelle demonstriert!”. 

— Dareios resiimiert nun im folgenden § 7 nach der Ubersetzung von R. 
Schmitt: ,,Es kiindet Dareios, der K6nig: Dies sind die Lander, die mir 
zukamen; nach dem Willen Auramazdas waren sie meine Vasallen; mir 
brachten sie Tribut.* Das Wort, das Schmitt hier mit ,,Tribut® tibersetzt, 
ist baji-, und die Bedeutung dieses Terminus ist umstritten. Murray hat 
seinerzeit eine Ubersetzung mit ,,the king’s portion vorgeschlagen™. 
Dem widerrat jedoch das Zusammenspiel der Inschriften DSaa und DSf/ 
DSz (zu relativer und absoluter Datierung dieser Inschriften siehe den 





101 Vgl. Sancisi-Weerdenburg 2001, 2. 

102 Zur historischen Auswertung der Achamenideninschriften siehe Jacobs 2014. 
103 Jacobs 1994, 113. 

104 Murray 1966, 153; vgl. Sancisi-Weerdenburg 1989, 137-141. 
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Appendix). In der akkadischen Inschrift DSaa!® § 3 (Z. 11-17) werden 
Materialien aufgezahlt, die fiir den Bau des Palastes in Susa Verwendung 
fanden, zuniachst Metalle, dann kostbare Steine, edle H6lzer und schlieBlich 
Elfenbein. Abschliefend ist von Reliefdekoration und steinernen Saulen 
die Rede. Dann folgt in § 4 (Z. 18-31) eine Aufzahlung jener Lander, die 
die zum Schmuck des Palastes gewiinschten Materialien lieferten, und die- 
se Liste zahlt genau dieselben Namen auf wie die von Bisutiin. Die ein- 
zige Abweichung besteht darin, dass Medien nicht mehr, wie in DB § 6 
an zehnter Stelle steht, sondern bereits mit Persien und Elam gemeinsam 
das Zentrum des Reichs beschreibt. Die Landerliste in DSaa ist inhalt- 
lich und folglich auch zeitlich eng an die Inschrift DB heranzurticken. Die 
Lander sind dieselben, und es ist offenkundig, dass der in Bisuttin gege- 
bene allgemeine Verweis auf die bdji-, die sie bringen, in DSaa durch die 
Aufzahlung von edlen Baumaterialien ersetzt und konkretisiert wird. 

Die Inschrift DSf/DSz' beschreibt das Verhaltnis zwischen Verwaltungs- 
einheit und der von ihr erbrachten Leistung, indem sie nunmehr na- 
mentlich angibt, wer die Materialien brachte und wer die Arbeiten am 
Bau verrichtete. Schon P. Briant hat die ,,Babylonier, die die Ziegel her- 
stellten“ in DSf § 13 und DSz § 12 mit der auf einer Tontafel!°’ festge- 
haltenen Verpflichtung eines Babyloniers in Verbindung gebracht, als 
Teil seiner Leistungspflicht eine Zeitlang in Susa zu arbeiten'’’. Und 
C. Waerzeggers hat unléngst Dokumente untersucht, die wohl den 
Vorgang bezeugen, bei dem am Hof des K6nigs die im Rahmen der 
Steuerlasten zu erbringenden Leistungen ausgehandelt wurden”. 

Aus der Synopse der Texte ergibt sich somit, dass ba@ji- keineswegs ,,the 
king’s portion“ ist, dass das in DB § 6 formulierte Junktim von dahyava 
und baji- vielmehr belegt, dass die némlichen Einheiten jene sind, in de- 
ren Rahmen Steuerleistungen erhoben wurden. Bisutiin gibt eine Liste von 
steuerpflichtigen Provinzen. 

— Ein weiteres Argument fiir die historische Belastbarkeit der Landerlisten 
lasst sich aus einer kartographischen Umsetzung gewinnen. Dabei soll die 
Dareios-Statue aus Susa als Ausgangspunkt dienen. Auf ihrer Basis ist 
eine, angesichts der Tatsache, dass hier bereits die Neueroberungen der 
Jahre 513/12 v. Chr. genannt sind, vergleichsweise kleine Zah| von Landern 
aufgefiihrt. Dabei spielen gewiss der beschrankte Platz auf den Langseiten 


105 Vallat 1986, 277-279; Vallat 2010, 310f. 

106 Vallat 2010, 304f. (DSf), 306-309 (DSz). 

107 London, Brit. Mus. BM 27789 (Waerzeggers 2006, 18f. no. 13). 
108 Briant 2010, 43. 

109 Waerzeggers 2010, 800-809. 
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der Statuenbasis und der Zwang zur Symmetrie eine Rolle, was sich viel- 
leicht bei der oben bereits angesprochenen Nennung zweier Sakengruppen 
in nur einem Festungsoval am deutlichsten mitteilt!'°. Gleichwohl soll auch 
hier die Annahme gelten, dass die Liste das Reich vollstandig erfasst. Die 
Umsetzung der Landerliste in eine Kartierung des Achamenidenreichs, wie 
sie D. Ladiray vorgenommen hat'"', zeigt — nach einigen Modifizierungen 
(insbes. Baktrien, Chorasmien, Sattagydien) und unter Einréumung eini- 
ger Unsicherheiten'’? — insofern eine plausibel wirkende Aufteilung des 
Gesamtgebietes, als sie in ihrer Informationsdichte nicht das sich auf der 
Grundlage klassischer Quellen stets ergebende West-Ost-Gefalle auf- 
weist, sondern — wie aus achémenidischer Sicht zu erwarten — eine tiber 
das gesamte Reichsgebiet hinweg recht gleichmafige Verteilung (Abb. 1). 
Die in DNa zusatzlich erscheinenden Karka und Yaund lieBen dagegen, 
selbst wenn man fiir die Gesamtheit Letzterer nur eine weitere Figur ein- 
setzte, eine deutliche Asymmetrie entstehen. Ihre Nennung in den Listen 
dokumentiert eine veranderte Intention, die als Fiktion einer Mehrung des 
Reiches zutreffend beschrieben sein mag. 


6. Kontinuitat in der achamenidischen Reichsverwaltung von 

Kambyses II. bis zu Alexander dem Grofien 
Die Landerliste in DB § 6 geht, wie bereits von anderen verschiedentlich be- 
tont wurde, auf die Zeit des Kambyses II. zuriick. ,,Dies (sind) die Lander, 
die mir zukamen‘, sagt Dareios selbst. Die Tragweite dieser Feststellung 
ist im Lichte der angeblichen, bei Herodot kolportierten ,,Steuerreform“ 
des Dareios zumindest unterschatzt, in der Regel aber vollig ignoriert wor- 
den. Dareios aber sagt damit nicht mehr und nicht weniger, als dass er die 
Provinzverwaltung von seinem Vorganger tibernommen hat. Und in der Tat 
kann er sich bei seinem Kampf um die Macht offenbar auf Amtstrager stiit- 
zen, die von einem seiner Vorganger eingesetzt worden waren, namentlich die 
Satrapen Baktriens und Arachosiens'"°. 

Kontinuitét in der Verwaltung von der Zeit des Kambyses in die 
Dareios’ I. ist im Ubrigen in jiingerer Zeit hdufiger betont worden. So weist 
W. Henkelman daraufhin, dass die im Festungsarchiv von Persepolis greifbare 
Verwaltungspraxis Wurzeln bereits in neuelamischer Zeit habe. Darter hin- 





110 Yoyotte 2010, 288-296, bes. 292. 

111 Ladiray in Yoyotte 2010, 289. Einen ahnlichen Versuch hat bereits G. Gropp unter- 
nommen (Gropp 1985). 

112 Zur Lokalisierung von Oatagus siehe Jacobs 1994, 261-272, bes. 267-272. 

113. DB §§ 38, 45. 
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aus sei dort fiir die Kontrolle der Arbeiten in Persepolis in der Zeit des Dareios 
ein Verwaltungsapparat belegt, der in der Zeit von Kyros und Kambyses 
unbedingt bereits ein Gegenstiick gehabt haben miisse, um die Arbeiten in 
Taoke oder Matannan zu tiberwachen'. In vergleichbarer Weise zeigt M. 
Jursa, dass babylonische Keilschrifttexte belegen, dass die Besteuerung der 
babylonischen Bevélkerung von der neubabylonischen Epoche bis in die Zeit 
Dareios’ I. strukturell unverandert blieb. Sowohl die Kategorien direkter 
oder indirekter Steuern als auch die zu erbringenden Leistungen blieben im 
Wesentlichen dieselben, und weder die persische Eroberung noch die Zeit des 
Dareios I. bildeten hier eine Zasur'". 

Kehren wir nun zur eingangs angesprochenen Gegentiberstellung der 
durch die vorangegangene Argumentation in ihrer historischen Aussagekraft 
gestarkten Bisutiin-Liste mit einer Liste jener Verwaltungseinheiten zurtick, 
fiir die uns im Verlauf des Alexanderzuges tiber personelle Mafnahmen 
Alexanders berichtet wird (Tab. 5): Dabei ist zunachst anzumerken, dass die- 
se Zusammenstellung — anders als etwa die Personalentscheidungen, die bei 
den Reichsteilungen von Babylon und Triparadeisos getroffen wurden!"* — bei 
keinem der antiken Autoren als Liste gegeben wird. Sie ist vielmehr aus den 
Feldzugsbeschreibungen der Alexanderhistoriker zusammengestellt!!”. Im 
Ergebnis ist sie den als Satrapienlisten bezeichneten Aufstellungen der bei den 
Reichsteilungen einzelnen Beamten zugewiesenen Provinzen auBerst ahnlich. 
Dass Alexander die Provinzverwaltung der Achaémenidenzeit in ihrer Struktur 
tibernahm, ist unbestritten. Ein Vergleich der fiir Kambyses und Dareios I. be- 
legten Provinzen mit den zur Zeit Alexanders dokumentierten bedeutet also 
zugleich einen Vergleich der friihen mit der spaten Achamenidenzeit. 

AhnlichwiebeiderGegeniiberstellung der dahyava-Listenmit den einschla- 
gigen Dokumenten des Festungsarchivs lasst sich auch bei diesem Vergleich 
fiir die 6stliche Reichshalfte sofort eine weitgehende Ubereinstimmung 
konstatieren. Mit Karmanien, Hyrkanien und Parapamisadai sind bei den 
Alexanderhistorikern tiber die in Bisutiin genannten Provinzen hinaus drei 
Einheiten untergeordneten Ranges genannt, die schon im Festungsarchiv von 
Persepolis begegneten. In der westlichen Reichshdlfte, die traditionell starker 
im Blick der griechischen Historiker lag, ist bei den Alexanderhistorikern 
eine ganze Reihe von Unterprovinzen zusatzlich aufgefiihrt. So ist das 
Faktum, dass die Alexanderhistoriker im Gebiet Kleinasiens auch tiber die 





114 Henkelman 201 1a, 578f.; vgl. Henkelman / Kleber 2007, bes. 170. 
115 Jursa 2011; vgl. Briant 2010, 43. 

116 Jacobs 1994, 39-51. 

117 Jacobs 1994, 52-85. 
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Besetzung der Satrapenposten in Phrygien am Hellespont, Paphlagonien, 
Karien, GroBphrygien und Kilikien berichten, zum einen auf das eo ipso 
gr6Bere Interesse der betreffenden Autoren an den westlichen Provinzen zu- 
rtickzuftihren, aber méglicherweise auch darauf, dass aus einigen von ihnen 
Protagonisten der Diadochenkampfe hervorgingen. 

Fur die Frage der Kontinuitat ist jedoch entscheidend, dass alle in der 
Bisuttin-Liste aufgeftihrten Lander noch zur Alexanderzeit Entscheidungen 
uber die Besetzung der Satrapenposten erforderlich machten. Ausnahmen bil- 
den hier lediglich jene Gebiete, die der Makedone nicht erobert hat und mit de- 
ren Eroberung er auch niemanden beauftragte, namlich Arabien, Chorasmien 
und die Sakengebiete (Tab. 6)'"®. 


7. Restimee 


Die Tatsache dass sich der Namensvorrat der dahydva-Listen und die im 
Festungsarchiv von Persepolis belegten Ethnonyme fast vollstaéndig zur 
Deckung bringen lassen (Tab. 4), beweist, dass die Zusammenstellung von 
Namen in den Landerlisten nicht willkitirlich erfolgte. Soweit die Aufnahme 
zusatzlicher ,,Lander“ in die Listen aus erfolgreichen militérischen Unter- 
nehmungen resultierte, lief} sich deren Anwachsen stets befriedigend erkla- 
ren. Fiir das Hinzukommen anderer Namen wie Skudra und Karka war eine 
Begriindung dagegen bisher problematisch. Nun zeigt sich, dass die beiden 
im Archiv meistgenannten Ethnonyme, die der Skudrer und Lykier, wohl 
in diesen beiden Landernamen in den Listen ihr Pendant finden. Eine an- 
dere wichtige Gruppe sind die ,,Griechen‘, die die Listen in immer wieder 
anderer Form zu erfassen suchen. Es spiegelt sich in diesen Gegebenheiten 
wohl in den meisten, wenn nicht in allen Fallen eine Sonderrolle wider, die 
bestimmte Gruppen vermutlich als Spezialisten fiir bestimmte Arbeiten in 
der Alltagsrealitét der Verwaltung in Persepolis und vermutlich anderen 
Residenzen spielten. Mit der Erklarbarkeit ihrer Einzelpositionen avancieren 
die dahydva-Listen zu einer erstrangigen Quelle fiir die Provinzverwaltung 
im Achémenidenreich. Insbesondere der Liste in der Bisutin-Inschrift wird 
man dann eine ratio unterstellen und davon ausgehen, dass sie das Reich be- 
reits vollstandig erfasste. 

Das Faktum, dass die Bisutiin-Liste, soweit dies tiberhaupt méglich ist, 
vollkommen in einer Liste alexanderzeitlicher Provinzen aufgeht (Tab. 6), 
beweist eine Kontinuitét der Verwaltung und ihrer Einheiten von der 





118 Immerhin hat Alexander wahrend seines Feldzuges mit Pharasmanes, einem 
Firsten der Chorasmier (Arr., Anab. IV 15,4) und — z.B. bei der Auslieferung des 
Bessos — mit sakischen Gesandten (Curt. VII 8,1—9,1) Kontakt. 
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Zeit Kambyses’ IH. bis zum Ende der Achémenidenzeit. Kontinuierliches 
Eingreifen der Zentrale und fortgesetztes Justieren der Institutionen, wie es 
immer wieder (re)konstruiert wurde, hat es nicht gegeben. Charakteristisch 
fiir das System waren nicht fortgesetzte Veranderung und Anpassung, son- 
dern Kontinuitat und Stabilitat. 
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Appendix: Zur Datierung der Inschriften DSaa, DSf und DSz 

F. Vallat hat fiir die Inschriften DSaa, DSz und DSf Datierungen vorgeschla- 
gen. Demnach wurde je ein Exemplar der Inschriften DSaa und DSz spiates- 
tens 518 v. Chr. beim Bau des Palastes in Susa niedergelegt. Das Entstehen 
der Inschriften datiert er auf ca. 520 v. Chr., wobei die Tatsache, dass im 
,»Abschlussgebet“ von DSf (§ 14) Hystaspes noch genannt werde, in DSaa und 
DSz dagegen nicht mehr, fiir den erstgenannten Text einerseits ein etwas hohe- 
res Datum impliziere, andererseits verrate, dass Hystaspes eben um diese Zeit 
verstorben sei. Ferner zeige sich, dass aus der Nennung bestimmter V6lker in 
den Inschriften keinerlei verlassliche historische Informationen abzuleiten sei- 
en, da in DSf und DSz Volker genannt wiirden, die in DSaa fehlten'””. 

Dieser Argumentation ist manches entgegenzuhalten. Zunachst leitet 
Vallat den terminus ante quem 518 v. Chr. fiir die Texte aus einer eigenwilli- 
gen Interpretation des archéologischen Befundes ab. Es trifft zwar zu, dass die 
Niederlegung der Griindungsurkunden nach Fertigstellung der Fundamente 
und vor Errichtung des aufgehenden Mauerwerks erfolgt sein muss, doch ist 
es angesichts des gewaltigen Bauareals, in dem der Palast entstand — es ent- 
spricht etwa der GréBe der Terrasse von Persepolis —, nicht haltbar, fiir einen 
bestimmten Komplex einen terminus post quem non 518 v. Chr. zu postulieren. 

Die EinschlieBung des Hystaspes in das Schlussgebet von DSf diirfte in 
der Tat bezeugen, dass dieser zum Zeitpunkt des Entstehens der Inschrift 
noch lebte. Sein Todesdatum kann aber nur dann einen terminus post quem 
liefern, wenn sich der Segenswunsch fiir den Vater zu dessen Lebzeiten als 
obligatorisch erweist. Dass dies nicht zutrifft, zeigt jedoch der Bisuttin-Text. 
Somit lasst sich auf diesem Wege nicht fiir eine zeitliche Abfolge von DSf und 
DSz argumentieren. 

Methodisch sicherer ist doch die Annahme, dass das durch Inhalt und pa- 
laographische Untersuchung feststellbare Entstehungsdatum einer Inschrift 
einen terminus post quem fiir ihre Niederlegung bietet. Geht man nun da- 
von aus, dass zwei nicht gleichzeitig entstandene Inschriften, wie es DSz und 
DSaa gewiss sind, (etwa) gleichzeitig niedergelegt wurden — erstere unter 
Mauer 769, letztere unter Mauer 770, beide zu Seiten des Eingangs 776 zu 
Raum 751 des Palastes'”° — so liefert die jiingere der beiden den terminus post 
quem fiir die Niederlegung beider. 

Nun wird man Vallat bei der Friihdatierung von DSaa durchaus folgen: 
Er stiitzt seine Datierung auf die Schreibung der Namen Auramazda und 
Hystaspes, die den Text ebenso in die Nahe der Bisuttin-Inschrift rtickt wie 


119 Vallat 1986. 
120 Perrot / Ladiray 1972, 20, 36 mit Fig. 13. 
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die Landerliste in § 4. Andererseits gehoren die Texte DSz und DSf engstens 
zusammen; W. Henkelman hat sogar dafiir pladiert, dass es sich im Prinzip 
um Varianten eines gemeinsamen Ursprungstextes handelt, der je nach dem 
zur Verfligung stehenden Raum in seiner Lange modifiziert werden konn- 
te'', Die in DSz 41 und DSf 38 genannten Inder und Nubier liefern nun fir 
diesen Text einen terminus post quem von mindestens 515 v. Chr. Allerdings 
scheinen die Achémeniden erst nach dem Afrika-Feldzug des Dareios, der 
gemeinhin auf 513/12 v. Chr. datiert wird, Libyen und Nubien als ihr Eigen 
betrachtet zu haben, auch wenn bereits Kambyses Feldztige in die entspre- 
chenden Regionen unternommen hat'”’, denn erst in jiingeren Landerlisten 
der Dareios-Zeit tauchen Libyen und Nubien als Positionen auf. Trifft dies 
zu, ergiabe dies fiir die Entstehung und fiir die Niederlegung von DSz im 
Palast von Susa einen terminus post quem 512 v. Chr., und ftir das Hochziehen 
des Mauerwerks zumindest in diesem Bereich der Anlage denselben termi- 
nus post quem wie fiir den sog. Apadana in Persepolis'*. Die Auswertung 
der in DSf und DSz genannten Namen wiirde also, wenn man ihre Aussage 
historisch ernst nimmt, fiir die Errichtung der Palastmauern im Fundbereich 
der Tafeln ein deutlich spaéteres Datum ergeben, als von Vallat angenommen. 
Angesichts der Gré8e der Baustelle diirfte es hier kaum zwingende Einwande 
geben; die vergleichbar groBe Flache der Persepolis-Terrasse hat man erst im 
Verlauf von rund eineinhalb Jahrhunderten zugebaut. 

Vallats Darstellung kann man ferner entgegenhalten, dass es wider- 
spriichlich ist, den Inschriften zunachst Informationen tiber das Todesdatum 
des Hystaspes entnehmen zu wollen, ihre historische Brauchbarkeit aber in 
dem Moment in Abrede zu stellen, in dem sich ein Text nicht in das errichtete 
Hypothesengebaude fiigt. Machen wir die Probe, ob Hystaspes auch nach 512 
v. Chr. noch am Leben gewesen sein kann: 


1. Wenn Arsames 522 v. Chr. noch lebte, kann ihn sein Sohn Hystaspes al- 
lemal um 10 Jahre tiberlebt haben. 

2. Da Dareios erst 486 v. Chr. starb, kann sein Vater, wenn er ein vergleich- 
bares Alter erreichte, im fraglichen Zeitraum der Jahre nach 512 v. Chr. 
durchaus noch am Leben gewesen sein. 


Textzeugnisse aus Persepolis scheinen, auch wenn man die Méglichkeit einer 
Namensgleichheit stets berticksichtigen muss, dies zu bestatigen und zu be- 





121 Henkelman 2003a, 381f.; vgl. Henkelman 2003b, 148. 

122 Die Feldztige des Kambyses gegen Libyen und Nubien sind bei Hdt. HI 17-26 tiber- 
liefert, der Libyen-Feldzug des Dareios in Hdt. IV 145, 200-203. 

123 Jacobs 1997. 
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legen, dass Hystaspes sogar noch im 21. Regierungsjahr seines Sohnes, also 
501/500 v. Chr., am Leben war. Im Verlauf der folgenden zwei Jahre scheint 
er dann verstorben zu sein, da in einer Tafel aus dem 23. Jahr des Dareios aus 
Persepolis von seinem sumar die Rede ist'**. Einer Datierung von DSf und 
DSz nach 512 v. Chr. steht also nichts im Wege. 


124 Siehe Henkelman 2003b, 148f. mit Besprechung von Tafeln aus dem 19. (NN 2290), 
aus dem 21. oder 22. (NN 1059) und dem 23. Regierungsjahr des Dareios (NN 1700). 
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DB § 6 


Parsa 

Uga 
Babirus 
AOura 
Arbaya 
Mudraya 
tayai drayahya 
Sparda 
Yauna 
Mada 
Armina 
Katpatuka 
Par@ava 
Zranka 
Haraiva 
Uvarazmi 
Baxtris 
Suguda 
Gandara 
Saka 
Oatagus 
Harauvatis 
Maka 


Topo- und Ethnonyme in PFA 


Perser 
Elamer 
Babylonier 
Assyrer 
Araber 
Agypter 
Lyder 
Griechen 
Meder 
Armenier(?) 
Kappadokier 
Parther 
Drangianer 
Areia 
Baktrer 
Sogder 
Gandarer 


Arachosier 
Maker 


Tabelle 2. Aufstellung, welche Lander der Liste DB § 6 unter den Topo- und 


Ethnonymen in PFA ein Gegeniiber finden 
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DPe, Dareiosst. + DNa Q-Texte in PFA Ethnonyme in PFA 

Persien Perser 

Elam Elamer 

Medien Meder 

Babylonien Babylonier 

Arabien Araber 

Assyrien Assyrer 

Agypten Agypter 

Armenien Armenier(?) 

Kappadokien Kappadokier 

Lydien Lydien Lyder 

Yauna* Griechen 

Sagartien Sagartien 

Parthien Parther 

Drangiane Drangiane Drangianer 

Areia Areia 

Baktrien Baktrien Baktrer 

Sogdien Sogder 

Chorasmien 

Sattagydien 

Arachosien Arachosien Arachosier 

Hindus Indien Inder 

Gandara Gandara Gandarer 

Saka haymavarga 

Saka tigraxayda 

Saka tayai paradraya 

Maka / Maker Maka Maker 

Skudra Skudrer 

Libyer 

Nubier 

Karer Karer 
Arbeliten 
Parikanier 
Hattier 
Hyrkanier 
Lykier 

Karmanien Karmanier 

Akayfaciya 
Patischorier 
Kossader 
Maraphier 
Tapourer 





. Yaund steht hier stellvertretend fiir alle in den Inschriften gebotenen Umschreibungen ihres 


Siedlungsgebietes. 
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DPe, Dareiosst. + DNa Q-Texte in PFA Ethnonyme in PFA 

Persien Karmanien Perser / Karmanier / Akaufaciya / 
Pateischorier / Kossaer / Maraphier / 
Tapourer 

Elam Elamer 

Medien Meder 

Babylonien Babylonier 

Arabien Araber 

Assyrien Assyrer / Hattier 

Agypten Agypter 

Armenien Armenier(?) 

Kappadokien Kappadokier 

Lydien Lydien Lyder 

Yayna Griechen 

Sagartien Sagartien Arbeliten 

Parthien Parther / Hyrkanier 

Drangiane Drangiane Drangianer 

Areia Areia 

Baktrien Baktrien Baktrer 

Sogdien Sogder 

Chorasmien 

Sattagydien 

Arachosien Arachosien Arachosier / Parikanier 

Hindus Indien Inder 

Gandara Gandara Gandarer 

Saka haumavarga 

Saka tigraxauda 

Saka tayai paradraya 

Maka / Maker Maka Maker 

Skudra Skudrer 

Libyer 

Nubier 

Karer Karer / Lykier 








Tabelle 4. Bereinigte Gegentiberstellung der in DPe, auf der Dareiosstatue aus Susa und 
in DNa genannten Ldnder, der in PFA genannten Ausgangs- und Zielorte fiir Reisende 
und der in PFA genannten Ethnonyme 


Tabelle 3 (linke Seite). Gegentiberstellung der in DPe, auf der Dareiosstatue aus Susa 
und in DNa genannten Ldnder, der in PFA genannten Ausgangs- und Zielorte fiir 


Reisende und der in PFA genannten Ethnonyme 
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Satrapien (Personalentscheidungen) 


Alexanders 


Persis 

Karmanien 
Susiana 
Uxier-Gebiet 
Paraitakene 
Babylonien 
Assyrien 

Syrien 

Kilikien 

Agypten 
Oberagypten 
Libyen 

Lydien / Ionien 
Phrygien am Hellespont 
Karien 
Gro&phrygien 
Medien 
Armenien 
Kappadokien 
Paphlagonien 
Parthien 
Hyrkanien 
Drangiana 

Areia 

Baktrien 

Sogdien 
Zis-Indus-Satrapie (Indien I) 
Paropamisadai 
Trans-Indus-Satrapie (Indien IT) 
Arachosien 
Gedrosien 

Indien (Indien II) 


Bruno Jacobs 


Lander des Kambyses (DB §6) 


Parsa 


Babirus 
A@ura 


Arbaya 
Mudraya 


Mada 
Armina 
Katpatuka 


Par@ava 
Zranka 
Haraiva 
Uvarazmi 
Baxtris 
Suguda 
Gandara 
Saka 
Oatagus 
Harauvatis 
Maka 


Tabelle 5. Gegeniiberstellung der Provinzen, fiir die Personalentscheidungen 
Alexanders d. Gr. iiberliefert sind, mit DB § 6 
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Lander des Kambyses (DB §6) 


Parsa 
Uga 
Babirus 
AOura 
Arbaya 
Mudraya 
tayai drayahya: Sparda / Yauna 
Mada 
Armina 
Katpatuka 
Par@ava 
Zranka 
Haraiva 
Uvarazmi 
Baxtris 
Suguda 
Gandara 
Saka 
Oatagus 
Harauvatis 
Maka 


Satrapien (Personalentscheidungen) 
Alexanders 


Persis 

Susiana 

Babylonien 

Assyrien 

Agypten 

Lydien / Ionien 

Medien 

Armenien 

Kappadokien 

Parthien 

Drangiana 

Areia 

Baktrien 

Sogdien 

Zis-Indus-Satrapie (Indien I) 
Trans-Indus-Satrapie (Indien I) 
Arachosien 

Gedrosien 


Tabelle 6. Aufstellung, fiir welche Lander der Liste DB § 6 Personalentscheidungen 


Alexanders d. Gr. tiberliefert sind 
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1. Of seals and satraps, camels and milestones 

Sometime in the Fall of 325 BCE, Alexander, on his march through Gedrosia, 
reached a place, perhaps the Turbat oasis, boasting a grain supply large enough 
to feed his starving and exhausted army. Arrian, our main source for this ep- 





*  EPHE — mondes élamites et achéménides; UMR 7528 — mondes iranien et indien. I 

extend my gratitude to Bruno Jacobs, Amélie Kuhrt, and Matthew Stolper for com- 
menting on an earlier draft of this paper; any remaining errors are mine. 
Most Elamite texts cited in the following pages can be accessed, albeit often in tenta- 
tive editions, in the OCHRE database accessible via oi.uchicago.edu/research/proj- 
ects/persepolis-fortification-archive. Select text editions are presented in Appendix 
1. Sigla used: ADAB = Aramaic text in Naveh / Shaked 2012; Fort. (as in ‘Fort. 
8866’) = Elamite PFA tablet edited by G.G. Cameron, collated by R.T. Hallock, C.E. 
Jones and M.W. Stolper, collated and published by A. Arfaee (2008a) and cited after 
re-collation by Henkelman; Fort. (as in ‘Fort. 1316-101’) = Elamite PFA tablet edited 
by Stolper and, when cited hereafter, collated by Henkelman; NN = Elamite PFA 
tablet edited by Hallock, collated and prepared for paper publication by Henkelman; 
PF = Elamite PFA text published in Hallock 1969; PFS = Persepolis Fortification 
seal; PT = Elamite Persepolis Treasury Archive (PTA) tablet published in Cameron 
1948; PT 1963 = Elamite PTA tablet published in Cameron 1965. Elamite and Old 
Iranian measures of capacity are converted to metric volume, taking 1 QA (between 
0.92 and 0.97 1.) as the approximate equivalent of | 1. 
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isode, up to this point never ceases to impress on his reader how destitute and 
unexplored the region was: mostly a desert (Epnua, VI.22.2), with myrrh trees 
of which the commercial use had never been recognized (22.4), traversed only 
by a difficult route, without provisions and water (23.1), alongside a barren 
coastal strip (23.2), with no anchorage and only the primitive shelters of hand- 
ful of miserable fishermen surviving on brackish water (23.3). The sudden 
find of an abundance of grain comes somewhat as a surprise, all the more so 
because Arrian hardly gives any context for it:! 


Once Alexander had reached a place in Gedrosia where grain (oitoc) was more plenti- 
ful, he distributed what he had seized among the baggage trains, marked it with his own 
seal (ontnvaevos TH éavtod oppayist), and ordered it to be conveyed to the sea. But 
while he was going towards to the halting stage (or: way station; ota®udv) nearest the 
sea, the troops, including the guards themselves, paying little regard to the seal, used 
the grain, sharing it out among those suffering most from hunger. 

(...) For his own part, he (Alexander) sent Cretheus of Callatis to convey the supplies 
as much as he had been able to gather by forays from the country to provision the force 
sailing round with the fleet. The inhabitants also were commanded to grind grain as 
much as they could and convey it down from the interior parts together with dates and 
livestock for the army market (&¢ G@yopav TH oTpata), and he sent Telephus, one of the 
Companions, to another place with a small supply of ground corn. 


What is presented here in a deceptively casual way is, as argued below, a brief 
glimpse of an institutional landscape, reminiscent of that documented by the 





1. Arr. Anab. V1.23.4—6; translation adapted from P.A. Brunt (Loeb Classical Library, 
1983). Much less detail is given in Strabo XV.2.5; the episode is only indirectly 
referred to by Plutarch (Alex. 66.3) and not at all by Curtius ([X.10.8—16), Diodorus 
(XVIL105.6), and Justin (XII.10.7). Although Arrian renders the whole operation as 
if it happened in a rather haphazard way (cf. below), Brunt goes too far in translating 
citov te 6oov Suvatoi Hoav (23.6) as “all the grain they could spare” (i.e., the inhab- 
itants). Also, Arrian nowhere says that the grain was owned by the people ordered to 
grind it. For select commentaries on the Gedrosian paragraphs (V1.22—26) and dis- 
cussion of the underlying sources see Seibert 1985, 175-78 (geography), Besenval 
1994, 525-30 (geography, archaeology), Sisti / Zambrini 2004, 554—64 and espe- 
cially Bosworth 1996, 166—85. The observations made by Stein during several cam- 
paigns in the region remain of great interest: see particularly Stein 1943, 212-27 
and compare idem 1931, esp. 52-144 and idem 1937, 70-131. Besenval 1994, 523 
briefly mentions pre-Hellenistic (perhaps Achaemenid) occupation of Miri Qalat 
(period V), just northwest of Turbat (on the site see also Stein 1931, 54—6); a later 
publication reports the presence of Durrah-i Bast ware (Besenval / Sanlaville 1990, 
123). Though a precise dating of first-millennium Balo¢istan ceramic assemblages 
has not been reached as yet, Durrah-i Bast ware can plausibly be related to the 
Achaemenid period (cf. Magee 2004, 52 and Magee / Petrie 2010, 508-14). 
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Persepolis Fortification Archive (henceforth PFA), and Alexander’s well-in- 
formed use of it. 


1.1. Seals 


Though it is difficult to estimate how many mouths were to be fed with the 
grain supplies found by the Macedonians, and for how many days, the amount 
must have been considerable. The passage suggests that the grain transport 
was intended for Nearchus and the fleet, but feeding the land army itself cer- 
tainly was no less of a concern for Alexander. This land army, including ser- 
vants, concubines and children, “must have exceeded 30,000” as Bosworth 
estimates (1996, 181; cf. idem 1988, 142 “absolute minimum’). Even if the 
grain was barely enough for one day and perhaps not even that, and assum- 
ing that nothing of it actually reached Nearchus, we are still looking at some 
45,000 litres, but probably it was much, much more. To be added are chaff 
and barley for horses and pack-animals in relatively large quantities, as there 
would have been little time and opportunity for pasturing and as the animals’ 
energy demands would have been high in the rough climate. The amounts 
implicit in Arrian’s narration were, in other words, not of the kind that one 
would stumble across in a simple rural settlement.? 





2 Throughout this paper, I assume that the reader is broadly familiar with the insti- 
tutional household economy centred on Persepolis and the material documentation 
that it left in the form of Elamite and Aramaic clay tablets as well as abundant 
seal impressions. Recent introductions to the three corpora known as the Persepolis 
Fortification archive (PFA), the Persepolis Treasury archive (PTA) and the Mountain 
Fortification find, and to the Persepolis administration as a whole, can be found in 
Garrison / Root 2001, 1-60; Briant 2002: 422—48, 938-43; Kuhrt 2007: 763-814; 
Henkelman 2008a, 65-179; idem 2013a—b; idem [forthce. 1]; Garrison [forthc.]; 
Azzoni et al. [forthc.]. 

3 Engels (1978, 144) projects a daily cereal consumption of 280,210 lbs. by an army 
of 65,000 men and 8521 animals; assuming that the grain was barley, that would 
amount to some 212,000 1., not including chaff. The figure is certainly an overstate- 
ment in terms of individual rations: PFA evidence suggests a minimum of 1.5 L/ 
day (rather than Engels’ 2.3) for adult men, and 3 |./day (rather than 7.6) for horses 
and pack animals. This would result in a daily consumption of ‘only’ 124.000 L. 
On the other hand, the ration scales cited here assume normal conditions; an army 
marching in adverse climatic conditions could not survive such a dietary regime 
for very long. Notably the heavy burden of (pack) animals and the lack of extensive 
pasture time imply higher minimal rations, hence closer to what Engels suggested. 
See Gabrielli 2006, 35-62, 86—94 for a detailed discussion on rations for horses in 
PFA. The most common ration scale for an adult man in PFA, | |./day, covers only 
two thirds of his calorific needs; additional sources of nutrition are strongly implicit 
in the system. Standard travel rations for adult men amount to 1.5 |./day; these are 
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Secondly, even if the place where Alexander obtained fresh provisions 
was a fertile and well-developed oasis (not explicitly mentioned, for rhetor- 
ical effect), there is still the problem of collecting the grain and grinding it 
—a labour-intensive and time-consuming task. In this context, reference may 
be made to the flour tax, a corvée obligation to grind grain, that existed in 
Achaemenid Babylonia (cf. n.117 below). Given the volume of flour required 
by Alexander and the limited time-frame, it can be categorically excluded that 
it could be produced without an organized labour infrastructure and a ready, 
experienced workforce. The references to dates and livestock are equally tell- 
ing: if these occurred in meaningful volumes, that necessarily implies date 
plantations of some size (as well as organized pollinating, harvesting and stor- 
ing) and livestock-breeding far exceeding the level of mere subsistence.* 


full rations, yet still of a minimum level. See Koch 1983, Henkelman 2011a, and 
idem (forthe. 2] § 2.5, with further references. 

As for the actual size of the army as it passed through Bald¢istan: Bosworth’s abso- 
lute minimum of 30,000 for the total of armed troops, servants, wives, and children 
strikes one as implausibly low, Engels’ 157,000 (op.cit. 111) as rather high. The daily 
need in grain may have been a function of an army size that lay somewhere between 
these extremes. Assuming 1) absolute minimal rations of 1.5 and 3 |. for men and 
animals and 2) the ratio of troops/animals as proposed by Engels, this results in 
a volume lying between 55,000 and 275,000 |. Although Engels’ projections are 
unavoidably flawed by the lack of a more solid documentary basis from primary 
sources (notably PFA), his work on the logistics of the Macedonian army remains 
valuable, if only because it alerts us to the immenseness of such operations — whol- 
ly unthinkable without a pre-existing (viz Achaemenid) infrastructure (see Engels 
1978, esp. 110-18, 134—43 on Gedrosia). Compare the reflections of Briant 2012, 
180-82, idem [forthc.], and, on the logistics of military operations within the empire 
and the availability of large stocks of staple commodities, idem 1986, 37-40. 

An interesting parallel to the Gedrosian case is that of the satrapal stores of weap- 
ons, flour, wine and barley in villages centred a round a royal centre (BaotAetov) 
in the region of Nineveh (Xen. Anab. [II.4.17, .24, .31). On this episode see Briant 
1986, 37f.; idem 2002, 371f., 452f., 1037f.; Kuhrt 2014. See also Briant [forthc.] on 
Alexander in Parsa. 

4 That the dates provisioned for the army were (all) wild, as Bosworth 1996, 179 
infers, is not mentioned in the sources (Arr. Jnd. 29.1, Strabo XV.2.7, and Theophr. 
Plant. 1V.4.13 do not pertain to the same episode) and seems to go against the logic 
of Arrian’s narration. See also Jnd. 29.5, where Nearchus’ troops find dates in the 
deserted dwellings of the inhabitants, hence suggesting stored products from date 
farming, and /nd. 27.2, where a date-palm plantation at Barna/Badra is described. 
Wild date palms produce much less than cultivated (and manually pollinated) ones; 
the idea of an army plucking fruit from whatever trees they happened to come across 
seems very unrealistic. 
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Finally, and most conspicuously, the passage mentions the unprecedented 
use of Alexander’s seal in logistic context, apparently outlandish enough to be 
disregarded by his own people. In the way Arrian narrates the event, it would 
seem that the sealing practice primarily served as a means to prevent unwar- 
ranted consumption by the transporters, though containers marked with the 
royal seal image would also express Alexander’s authority. There is, however, 
a strange inconsistency in the narration: why does Arrian relate the hardships 
in so much detail, but omits to inform us that the land army was to be fed with 
the fresh supplies? And could Alexander really have expected his starving 
troops to obediently transport the supplies down to coast? That they opened 
the containers to feed the hungry seems only logical; yet, we are told, it was a 
transgression that needed to be pardoned by the king himself (VI.23.5). One 
wonders, therefore, whether the anecdotal rendering by Arrian does not hide 
a more intricate distribution process — necessary in view of the shortage of 
provisions and the various army divisions involved — in which bag sealings 
played a role in terms of identification, jurisdiction and accountability. In con- 
junction with the volume of commodities and the implied labour structure, 
Alexander’s way of handling the supplies naturally evokes the Achaemenid 
infrastructure with its granaries and storehouses, organized work force, and 
refined distribution system.° Some of the logistic force of the kind known 
from the Persepolis Fortification archive shimmers through in Arrian’s eva- 
sive account. 


1.2. Satraps 


The link with the institutional economy centred on Persepolis/Takht-e Gam&id 
may have been even more direct than suggested above: Krmana (Elam. 
Kurmana; Carmania, Kerman) was closely connected to Parsa, in analogy 
to the satrapy of Elam (cf. below). Krmana’s satrap at the time of Darius I, 
Karki8S (*Karki8; cf. Pépyicg in Hdt. VII.82, 121), frequently moved through 
the Persian heartland, typically with extensive (armed) troops (tassup, tassup 
hallinup). He had a direct association with Paisiyauvada/NaSirma(nnu), 





5 There is a possibility that “his own seal” in the passage cited refers to the former 
royal seal of Darius III, which Alexander adopted as one of his two royal seals and 
which he is said to have used in Persian contexts (Curt. VI.6.6). The uses of the two 
seals (and possible echoes of the Persian one) have been extensively discussed by 
Baldus (1987), but rejected in a short response by Hammond (1995). The latter’s ar- 
gument of an (purportedly!) unreliable context is insufficient to discredit the rather 
specific information contained in Curt. VI.6.6. Baldus assumes use of the ‘Asiatic’ 
seal (i.e., of Darius III) in the case of the re-sealing of Cyrus’s tomb (Arr. VI.29.10) 
and that of the Gedrosian episode (0.c. 399f.). See also Miller, this volume. 
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Fig. 1. Tal-e Zohak/Pasa seen from the northwest (photograph W. Henkelman). 


known from Bisotiin as a military stronghold of Vahyazdata and residence 
of Gaumata/Bardiya, hence plausibly also an administrative centre. This last 
notion is underscored by the Old Iranian name, if indeed it means “place of 
writing, archive.” The town is likely to have been situated in southeastern 
Fars (along with Mt. Prga and Tarava) and may well be identical with the im- 
posing, Achaemenid-occupied site of Tal-e Zohak/Pasa near present-day Fasa 
(fig. 1). Krmana hardly occurs in the royal inscriptions (only DSf/DSz refers 
to it as a source of wood); it may have been part of an even larger interregional 
unit centred on Parsa. If Karki8 answered to the authority of the heartland, 
as has been proposed, that would easily explain his involvement in (military) 
matters in southeastern Parsa.° 


6 For the proposed configuration of Krm4na as part of Greater Parsa see Jacobs 1994, 
197f., 200 and idem 2006a § 1.1. For the various connections and activities of Karkis 
see Henkelman 2010a, 704—13. As the Bisotiin inscription relates, Gaumata rose 
from PaiSiyauvada/NaSirma (DB, 1.36f., DB, 1.18, DB, 15), and Vahyazdata found 
fresh troops at the same site (DB, II/.42, DB, HI.13, DB, 76). The etymology of 
PaiSiyauvada/Pésiyauvada as cited here goes back as far as Justi and is endorsed, 
among others, by Kent 1953, 194 and Tavernier 2007a, 74f. [2.3.37]; Schmitt 2014, 
224 regards all solutions thus far proposed as indecisive. See on the two names 
of the place also Metzler 1977, 1057f. and on the historical significance particu- 
larly Wiesehéfer 1978, 51-54. On the Elamograph BeS/ziyamatiya see Tavernier 
2007a, 74 [2.3.36] (reconstructing *PeSiyahvadiya-, variant of *PéSiyaxvada < 
Paisiyauvada-); compare Schmitt 1978a: 119f. The town or stronghold is generally 
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Another huge fortified site (75 ha) occupied in the Achaemenid period should 
be mentioned here: Qal‘eh-ye Kuéek in the Halil river valley (18 km south- 
west of Giroft). A recent, tentative proposal identifying the site with the sa- 
trapal centre (ancient Krmana) remains to be corroborated, but its existence 
at any rate underlines the development and control of the Krmana region. 
Another case in point is PuruS (*PoruS): Karki8 is once introduced as “satrap 
(in) Purus” and en route to the same place (PF 0681). It therefore denoted an 
administrative subdivision and/or its centre. Unless one is willing to accept 
two places of the same name, PuruS may be identified with Hotpa, the town 
or district where the royal residence (BaoiAeia) of Gedrosia was situated (Arr. 
Anab. V1.24.1, 27.1) and where Alexander allowed his army some days of rest. 
This probably indicates that Gedrosia fell under the control of the satrap of 
Krmana. Though extensive, the territory purveyed by Karki§ finds its ratio- 
nale in the major routes of the empire that transected it, notably the one lead- 
ing to Arachosia and Hindu8. This latter aspect is illustrated in documents on 
travellers who came from Hindu§ and whose travel authorisations were some- 
times renewed by Karki8S. Finally, Krmana’s satrap presumably was responsi- 
ble for the copper, iron, orpiment and cinnabar mines observed by Nearchus 
and/or Onesicritus (Plin. NH VI.26/98).’ 





believed to be situated in southeastern Fars. Tal-e Zohak has a history dating back 
to the third millennium and was settled in the early Achaemenid period. A previous 
identification (by Hansman 1975, 304—9 and others) of Tal-e Zohak with Matezzi8/ 
Uvadaiéa- can be excluded as PFA clearly shows that the latter was in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of Takht-e Gaméid (so already Hallock 1977, 130 and idem 1978, 113; 
see esp. Sumner 1986; see also § 2.2.3 below). Tal-e Zohak has a 22 m high central 
mound and an extensive lower site (680 x 750 m) surrounded by a rectangular moat. 
Apart from Achaemenid pottery (carinated bowl with averted rims) and mudbrick 
constructions (including a terrace built atop the prehistoric tell), a series of stone 
column bases (some rather large) and a small lion sculpture were found at the site. 
See Hansman 1975, 294-303 and idem 1999; Pohanka 1983; Tuplin 1987a, 201 (and 
203); Miroschedji 1972 and idem 1990, 52, 64; Lamberg-Karlovsky/Magee 1999 and 
eidem 2004, 33-36; Boucharlat 2005, 233f. See also Henkelman 2012a, 938. 
Mt. Prga and Tarava (Taravan-) both occur in the context of the initial stages of the 
Vahyazdata revolt. The first is probably modern Firg, on the caravan road leading 
from Fasa to the south-east, about 100 km SW of Darab; the second is referred to 
by Ptolemy as Tapovava (V1.8.13 [var.lect.]; see Metzler 1977, 1059) and is said to 
be in Carmania (rather than Persis), highlighting the integration of various regional 
subdivisions. The name seems to be continued in that of mediaeval Tarim, on the 
same route as Prga/Firg, about two marches further to the east. See Henkelman 
2012d, with references. 

7 For Qal‘eh-ye Kiiéek see Azadi / Ascalone / Peyronel 2012 (the identification with 
ancient Krmana is briefly proposed on p.287); the site is already mentioned by 
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To summarize, evidence from PFA indicates overarching authority for 
the satrap in Krmana, also in conjunction with the satrapy’s place in a larger 
interregional unit. It included the valleys giving access to southeastern Fars, 
regions east of Kerman proper, along the route to HinduS, and arguably the 
islands in the lower Persian Gulf.’ Known places in this wide area are viewed 





Stein (1937, 150), who mentions the possibility that the ancient satrapal centre was 
in the Giroft area, but prefers a location at Kerman itself (ibid. 157 and cf. 136f). 
For the identification of Purus with Hotpa and see Henkelman 2010a, 705f.; see 
also n.10 below. For the name see Tavernier 2007a, 393 [4.3.171]. Hotpa is usually 
placed on the other side of the Gaz-e Marian depression (at or near Bampiir), but has 
not been identified with a particular site (see Stein 1943, 222f.; Besenval 1994, 525). 
Also relevant in this context are the Achaemenid levels (Period II) at Tappeh Yahya 
(Magee 2004) and the various sites mentioned in Boucharlat / Salles 1981, 65f. As 
for the routes crossing Karki8’ region: three texts mention Indians travelling to the 
west or northwest with a halmi (in such contexts a “sealed travel authorisation’) 
from Karkis: PF 1437, NN 2041:18-21, and NN 2195:08f. Travellers from Hindus 
more commonly carry an authorisation from Irdu(k)bama (see § 3.1.1 and App. 2). 
Mining: compare the Achaemenid (and Sasanian) salt mine of Dizlakh (Cehrabad, 
Zangan), apparently fairly extensive and conducted in an orgamized way (see Aali 
/ Abar / Stéllner 2015, esp. 52—4). See also Ps.Arist. Oec. [1.1.4 with the comments 
of Briant 2002, 400f. and Hdt. VI.119 with the comments of Henkelman [forthe. 2] 
§ 2.5 n.67. 

8 The possible inclusion of the islands is based on the Bagiya dossier. This person 
travels with the royal woman I8tin, who may have been his wife (PF 0823); he re- 
ceives rations as high as those for Parnakka (NN 2259:27—28; also PF 0823, NN 
1662); he has a professional entourage of 100 or more puhu, “servants, aides” (same 
group in PF 1377, PF 1399, NN 0809, NN 2139; also NN 2206:13—16 and probably 
PF 1456) as well as his own hasura (NN 0136). He is travelling to Krmana in Dar.19 
(NN 1662) and from there, with an authorisation from Karkis, to the King in the 
following year (NN 2259:27f.). His aides are also travelling from Krmana (PF 1377, 
PF 1399, NN 0809, NN 2139, PF 1456, NN 2206:13—16) and once he himself is called 
a Skur-"ma-nu’'-ia-ra, a “Kermani” (PF 1377). Four related texts speak of one hun- 
dred puhu, “servants, aides,’ whom Hindukka is escorting from Krmana to Susa 
(PF 1377, PF 1399, NN 0809, NN 2139; all with PFS 0223). This Hindukka is once 
called irsara, “leader” (NN 2139) and once irsara kapnuski, “head (of) the treasury” 
(NN 0809). 

Taken together, the evidence suggests that Bagiya was a noble Persian (possible 
marriage with IStin), had a rank comparable to that of a satrap (as his rations im- 
ply), but was subordinate to Karki (whose travel authorisation he required). He is 
called “the Kermani” although he was not the satrap of this region. His assistant, 
Hindukka, is identified as head of the treasury, probably because the hundred aides 
he travelled with were transporting tribute. 

Perhaps it not too far-fetched, then, to identify Bagiya with Bagaeus, father of the 
Mardontes who commanded the islanders from the Persian Gulf in Xerxes’s army 
in 480 BCE (Hat. VII.80). The underlying assumption, for which there is no proof, 
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from different perspectives in our sources (Bisotiin, PFA, Alexander biogra- 
phies) and are therefore variously described or referred to as (royal) residence 
(Tarava; Purus), stronghold (PaiSiyauvada; Prga), and administrative/politi- 
cal centre (PaiSiyauvada; Purus; Kurmana/Krmana). This apparent variation, 
however, cannot hide that they were part of the same network. 

The aforementioned Fasa and Darab plains, to which one may add that 
of Niriz, are described as fertile and productive in early Islamic sources and 
remain very attractive today; they arguably constituted corridors in a natural 
eastward and southeastward expansion of the Persian heartland in terms of 
centralized agricultural development, the defensive network, and interregion- 
al trade.’ It would seem that Arrian’s elusive “place where grain was more 





is that Mardontes’ position was previously held by his father. If Bagiya/Bagaeus 
was the commander of the islands in the Persian Gulf during the reign of Darius, it 
would explain his travels and status, but also his presumable subordination to the 
satrap of Krmana. Jacobs 1994, 198f. and 206 (and idem 2006a § 1.1.2) arrives at a 
similar conclusion for the situation in 325/24 BCE. See also Potts 2010, 529-33 and 
[forthc.] on the local hyparchs; see Boucharlat / Salles 1981, 68 and Khosrowzadeh 
2014 on Achaemenid sites on QeSm. Furthermore, Bagaeus, father of Mardontes 
(II), may be the same as the Bagaeus son of Artontes (Mardontes I?), who was the 
hero of the Oroetus affair (Hdt. [II.128) and whom Lewis already identified with our 
Bagiya (1984, 600; idem 1985, 112). Finally, Mardontes (II), may be the same as the 
adjunct-satrap of Susa, Mardunda (i.e., having a junior position before succeeding to 
his father); see § 1.4 n.52 and § 2.3.1 n.98. On various aspects of the Bagiya dossier 
see Giovinazzo 1995, 151f. (puhu), Brosius 1996, 28, 72, 143 (I8tin), Henkelman 
2003a, 133f., idem 2008a, 414 (with full references), and Henkelman / Stolper 2009, 
302. Koch 1993a, 16f. treats the dossier to some extent and concludes, based on 
Hindukka’s role, that Bagiya was a satrapal treasurer. While this possibility cannot 
be ruled out completely, PF 0692 is certainly not relevant for it: the text speaks of 
Bakagiya (en route to do accounting: musin-zikkime huddas), not Bagiya. 

9  Niriz in eastern Fars, on the route to Kerman, is frequently mentioned in PFA (as 
Narezza§s, reflecting *Narééa) and constituted the easternmost larger town within 
direct purview of the Parsa administration. It also boasted, if my analysis of the 
pertinent texts is correct, the tombs of Cambyses and his queen, at which regular 
funerary sacrifices were offered during the reign of Darius I and probably beyond. 
The importance of Niriz, continued in the Sasanian period, must relate to its stra- 
tegic position. See Henkelman 2003a and Henkelman / Miri [forthc.]. Note, in this 
context, the impressive water reservoir (with an estimated capacity of 720,000 m3) 
on the northern shore of Lake TaSk (on the other side of the salt lake system to which 
Niriz belongs), which Kleiss dates to the Achaemenid period (Kleiss 1992, 136-41, 
pls. 34f.; idem 2000, 755). 

One more toponym may be mentioned here: NupiStaS, presumably pronounced 
/NipiStas/ and reflecting *Nipista-, lit. “written,” hence “(place of) writings.” The 
name perhaps points to an administrative centre and/or an archival facility of some 
kind (note the ivan, “court, palace,” at NupiStaS mentioned in PT 02). As Schmitt 
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plentiful” — be it the Turbat oasis or a place in its vicinity — was essentially an 
extension of the same network, further into greater Krmana and its eastern 
subdivisions. '° 


(1991) has shown, NupiStaS is clearly part of the territory under purview of the 
Parsa administration, yet Ptolemy puts Nimiota (Geogr. VI.8.13) in Carmania. Both 
perspectives, by analogy with the case of PaiSiyauvada/NaSirma (above), may be 
correct but this has to remain speculative as long as NupiSsta$ cannot be located on 
the map. It is clear that identification with NaqS-e Rustam (as Gershevitch 1969, 
177-9 and Hinz 1970a, 425f. previously suggested) is not very likely, but evidence 
for an alternative connection with the Tirazzi8/Siraz region is as yet inconclusive 
(NN 0838 has workers from both places; the grain supplier mentioned, US8tana, is 
active at Tirazzis in PF 1105, NN 0359, NN 1105; he appears again with people 
from NupistaS in NN 1029). See Hallock 1977, 132 (southeastern Fahliyan), Schmitt 
op.cit. (Sirgan or Baft; hesitant), Henkelman 2008a, 435 n.1002, and Arfaee 2008a, 
14. Finally, the presence of a toponym *NipiSta- in Parsa proper, makes it even more 
unlikely that the verbal form *nipista- (for expected *nipista-) constitutes a loan 
from the conjectured ‘Median’ language, which in turn would show that the Persians 
learned the idea of script from or via the Medes (as Schmitt 1997). Regardless of the 
problematic significance and historical consequence attributed to a mere dialectal 
variation, it will be hard to deny that the Persians were confronted with writing in 
an Elamite (rather than Median) milieu. 

10 Although I agree with Jacobs’ analysis (1994, passim; idem 2006a; idem, this vol- 
ume) of the Achaemenid satrapies and sub-satrapies as a coherent and refined sys- 
tem, known to administrators throughout the empire (a view ever more clearly cor- 
roborated by PFA), I think that his assessment of the convoluted Gedrosia/Maka 
dossier (1994, 82—4, 230, 248-50) may be reconsidered in the light of new evidence. 
The current understanding of the archive unquestionably vindicates Jacobs’ con- 
nection of Krmana to the heartland (Parsa; cf. § 1.2), but simultaneously seems to 
subordinate PuruS (Gedrosia) to the latter unit — hence different from the perspec- 
tive that takes Gedrosia/Maka as a main satrapy (Hauptsatrapie) subordinated to 
Arachosia (Grofsatrapie). The main argument for the latter proposal is Alexander’s 
decision to put Gedrosia and Arachosia under the authority of the same satrap (Arr. 
Anab, V1.27.1). The passage relates an effort to repair a number of earlier, unsuc- 
cessful appointments; it may well reflect a new arrangement (note the alternative 
versions in Curt. [X.10.20f., Diod. XVII.81.2). At any rate, it does not support the of- 
ten assumed identity of Maka (in the royal inscriptions) and Gedrosia (in the classi- 
cal sources). Arrian and Strabo treat ‘Gedrosia’ as the name of a limited (tribal) area 
in western Baldéistan (Curt. [X.10.18 and Diod. XVII.105.3 are even more restric- 
tive). PFA evidence lends decisive support to this view, as it distinguishes between 
1) a unit defined by, or centred on, PuruS and governed by Karki, satrap of Krmana; 
2) a unit Makka& (Maka) governed by Irduma&da and (later/earlier) by Zamasba (on 
the name Irdumasda see now Tavernier 2015). Finally, the so-called Durrah-i Bust 
ware from several sites in western Bal6¢cistan, including Miri Qalat (Turbat), finds 
good parallels in Period II (500-250 BCE) at Tappeh Yahya (Kerman). As Magee 
and Petrie note, this circumstance may reflect increased contact between the regions 
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1.3. Camels 


What Alexander apparently also lacked (at least in sufficient numbers) during 
his ill-fated crossing of Gedrosia — and what may have constituted a far grav- 
er problem than the shortage of supplies — were camels. Arrian relates that 
Stasanor and Phrataphernes, the satraps of Areia and Parthia, guessing what 
trouble the Macedonian army would run into, sent on their own account a 
large number of transport animals and camels, large enough indeed to distrib- 
ute them to all the officers and sub-officers (VI.27.6). Curtius, who graciously 
allows Alexander to be the initiator of the transport, similarly relates that 
the satrap of Parthia swiftly produced camels carrying prepared food (cocta 
cibaria) to relieve the army (IX.9.17f., 22)."! 

Once again, these bits of information should give us pause to think. The 
prepared food, more suitable than fresh commodities in the warm and humid 
climate of southern Iran, already shows insightful planning on behalf of the 
satraps. But most important are of course the camels, the logical means of 





within Achaemenid context (Magee / Petrie 2010, 514, 520; cf. Magee 2004, 52 and 
§ 1.1 n.1 above). Taken together, the available evidence suggests that PuruS/Gedrosia 
was an administrative subdivision of Krmana; it does not seem to have coincided 
with Maka. 

Maka (Elam. MakkaS) had its own satrap, as explicitly mentioned in three texts 
(PF 0679, PF 0680, NN 2135); travellers going to Maka are once identified as Arabs 
("4"har[-ba]-a-be; PFa 17). The Akkadian versions of the royal inscriptions use 
Qadé for Maka, which points to the Oman peninsula. But PFA also implies connec- 
tions with the Fahliyan region, Tamukkan, and the satrapy of Krmana. The expla- 
nation may be 1) that these gave access (via BuSehr or Bandar-e ‘Abbas) to Maka; 2) 
that ‘Maka’ actually referred to a cultural and administrative entity on both sides of 
the lower Persian Gulf and the Gulf of Oman. The area thus defined has long known 
a cultural koiné and in some aspects still does (note also that the Sultanate of Oman 
controlled Gwadar and parts of the Makran coast until 1958). See Potts 1985a—b; 
idem 1986 (connecting Maka with both sides of the Persian Gulf); Eilers 1986 (dis- 
cussing, i.a., Mekran and Méy@v KoAmocg [Ptol. Geogr. VI.7.17]); De Blois 1989 
(stressing the Oman connection and the ancient name of Oman, Maziin > Maéiya); 
Salles 1990, 114—9 (Oman); Henkelman / Stolper 2009, 305 (PFA evidence). To the 
relevant Fortification texts, Fort. 1035-101 and Fort. 2089-102 may now be added. 
The first mentions 172 Maziyap, “Makians” (OP Ma¢iya- + Elam. plural ending -p) 
travelling to Maka§; in the second, 23 people are travelling from Maka with an 
authorisation from Irdumasda. 

11 On the military and logistic context see Briant 1986, 37; Olbrycht 2004, 174. The 
episode is only briefly evoked by Plutarch (Alex. 66.3); for Diodorus (X VIL.107.7), 
whose account largely agrees with that of Curtius, see below. Travelling in Persian 
Makran (part of ancient Gedrosia) under difficult circumstances in January- 
February 1932, Sir Aurel Stein was similarly relieved to receive a well-provisioned 
Persian escort mounted on camels (Stein 1937, 94). 
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transport in the regions crossed by Alexander and, in fact, an important factor 
in the overall ‘connectivity’ of the empire. 

That it was the northeastern satraps who provided camels (and other 
transport animals) reminds one of the Bactrian camels presented by the east- 
ern and northeastern delegations on the reliefs of the throne hall at Takht-e 
Gamiid.'? Yet, the numbers involved and the apparent speed with which they 
were loaded with food and sent off to Alexander also betray the imperial 
context and point to a developed system, both in terms of the logistics of the 
operation, and in the implied large-scale breeding and herding. In this regard, 
Axvamazda’s letter to Bagavanta concerning camel keepers in Achaemenid 
Bactria is of prime interest. '* The document relates to a surcharge levied from 
a group of royal camel-keepers and reveals that such people could be in pos- 
session of cattle, livestock and land. This context appears to imply that there 
was an organized economic structure designed to support camel herding and 
breeding, hence to enable regular camel caravans."* 





12 For discussion see Afshar 1978. The identification of the delegations bringing 
Bactrian camels remains, like that of other delegations, disputed; there is consen- 
sus, however, that they are from the northeastern satrapies. To cite a few propos- 
als (among many others): Schmidt identified delegations 4, 7, 13, and 15 as those 
of the Areians, Arachosians, Parthians, and Bactrians (Schmidt 1953, 85-8, pls. 
30, 33, 39, 41); Hinz was convinced that it had to be the Parthians, Arachosians 
(or Drangianans), Bactrians, and Areians (1969, 95-104); Roaf opted for Areians, 
Drangianans, Bactrians, and Parthians (Roaf 1974, 106-10, 113-5, 149); Jacobs 
thought of Areians, Drangianans, Bactrians, and Arachosians (Jacobs 1982, 81f., 
84); Hachmann, finally, believed they were the Areians, Drangianans, Bactrians 
and Parthians (Hachmann 1995, 206-8, 213, 220). On camels in Achaemenid art see 
Pitchikjan 1992, 31-5, pl. 17 (dromedary on an Oxus gold plaque); Root 2002, 203f.; 
Potts 2004, 146, 151f.; Gabrielli 2009, 211f. 

13. ADABA\I;see also B8 (camels on pasture) and C3:22. On Al compare Briant 2009a, 
149 and Tuplin 2013, 96f. The subject of institutional camel-breeding brings to mind 
the 2000 camels (besides many pack animals) that Sisimithres handed to Alexander 
in Sogdia (Curt. VHI.4.19-20; note that the camels are carrying cocta cibaria, as 
in the Gedrosian case). Incidentally, Arrian, referring to the same or a closely relat- 
ed episode, speaks of the great stores of the Rock of Chorienes, containing grain, 
wine and dried meat, one-tenth of which was enough to serve as provisions for the 
army for two months (Anab, IV.21.10). Compare Briant 1984, 81—8 and Tuplin, this 
volume. 

14 Graf (1993, 151; 1994, 172) has pointed out that, in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt, the 
term ayydapia denoted certain obligations for the support of the royal and imperial 
mail; it may, as he suggested, reflect an earlier institution akin to the Mesopotamian 
ilku service. This, in turn, invites comparison with the case of the royal camel keep- 
ers, the economic structure supporting them, and the role they may have played in 
the road system (trade, transport). Graf’s suggestion retains its value regardless of 
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In the Fortification archive, too, camels are regularly mentioned: in travel 


contexts, in stock inventories, as animals on pasture, and, as in Bactria, as 
royal animals. The camel bones found in Achaemenid stratigraphic context at 
Coga Mi, an administrative centre in Khizestan (cf. below, § 2.1.1), fit this 
institutional embeddedness. As for numbers: a group of 200 grazing camels 
occurs in a series of Fortification texts and one livestock account states a total 
of no less than 435 locally-bred animals.'> Such references indicate that the 
hundreds and even thousands of camels cited by the classical sources — car- 
rying the King’s private treasure, the royal camp and provisions for the ten 
thousand Immortals — are certainly not beyond imagination. ' 





15 


16 


the etymology of Gk. &yyapoc, ayyaprtov, etc.: Olr. *ham-kara- “der etwas erle- 
digt” (Schmitt 2011, 327) or, as Graf prefers, Aram. *ingarda’, “messagio” (cf. Ass. 
egirtu/igirtu, “letter” — Mancini 1995/96). The name Gaugamela was explained by 
popular etymology as “Camel’s House,” supposedly because it was made an es- 
tate for the maintenance of Darius I’s loyal camel (Strabo XVI.1.3; cf. Plut. Alex. 
31.7); is this a clouded reference to an economic structure for institutionalized camel 
breeding? 

Stock inventories featuring camels: PF 0331 (cf. Brosius 2003, 280 n.26), NN 0258, 
NN 0757:01-09 (435 animals), NN 2670, NN 2675, NN 2676. Hides from slaughtered 
camels: PF 0077. Rations for camel herds: PF 1077, PF 1950:01-06, PF 1018; for cam- 
el drivers: NN 1973. Royal camels: PF 1787 (also PF 1786, PFa 26, PFa 29:48’); cf. 
Briant 2002, 464f. “Camels of the road” (ANSE.A.AB.BA™® 48K ASK ALM£S-na), 
i.e., presumably in the express service: NN 2371:03-05. Compare Abulites’ gift of 
dromades cameli, famed for their speed, to Alexander at Susa (Curt. V.2.9—10, with 
the remarks of Gabrielli 2009, 211, 214) and Aelian’s reference to Sagaraean camel 
races (NA XII.34). Camels on pasture (zarakkas): NN 1058, NN 1109, Fort. 3546. 
Collation of the last text (© National Museum of Iran BK 2045) and comparison 
with NN 1058 and NN 1109 yielded the following corrections of Arfaee’s edition 
(2008a, 242f.): in IL6f. read si- | ud-du-ma-ib-ba (not ri-ut du-ma-ib-ba [the camels 
are hardly receiving tax!]), in 1.8 read i du-kaS-da (not ha’-"du’-kaS), and in 1.11 read 
za-'rak,\-kaS (not ha’-"du’"-kaS). Other rations for camels: PF 1711, PF 1845, PF 
1957:07-08, NN 0471, NN 2265:16. 

The word used for camel in PFa 26 (cf. above) is zibbaru, which Blazek 1999, 63f. 
connects to East-African forms such as Somali dubeer, “decrepit pack-camel.” 
There are some other technical terms that occur only in camel texts; together with 
ration scales they may throw some light on the subspecies that were present in the 
Parsa economy. Beyond C. dromedarius and C. bactrianus, there is also the pos- 
sibility of hybrids. Potts 2004, 153-61 argues for an early (Neo-Assyrian) date of 
camel hybridization; if it existed in their days, the superior qualities of the bokh 
would not have escaped the Achaemenids. Compare the arguments advanced by 
Gabrielli 2009, 215-18. On camel hybrids in general see Bulliet 1975, 143-45 and 
Potts op.cit. 155-58. 

See notably Curt. III.3.24 (300 camels for the royal treasure), Dem. Or. 14.27 (1200 
camels, idem) and compare Diod. X VII.71.2 (3000 camels for carrying the treasury 
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A travel party with travel guides riding camels (1.e., dromedaries) occurs 
in one of the letters ascribed to Themistocles (Ps.-Them. 20.28). Regardless 
of its doubtful authorship, the description the letter offers of the imperial road 
system chimes well with PFA.'’? Among other aspects, this is true for the de- 
ployment of camels in travel context: they are frequently found on the road 
between Susa and Parsa, but could also come from Gandhara, as illustrated 
by NN 0431:'8 


°l 480 1 flour, °° allocation from Katukka, °° a Ghandari named Zakurra received as 
rations: “*he himself received 3 1, ° 10 men each received 2 1, °°’ 160 men each received 
1.5 1, °°? 120 servants each received 1 1, °°! 12 camels each consumed 3 1, 71331’ mules 
each consumed 2 |. '*"" He (Z.) carried (showed) a sealed document (travel authorisa- 
tion) from Irdatakma. !*!° They went from Gandhara to Susa. '*'8 20" year, tenth month 
(Jan.-Feb. 501 BCE). 


It is likely that the Gandharans had travelled via the Kerman region, rath- 
er than taking the coastal route, but the text shows in any case the use of 
camels in the southeastern part of the empire. There are some snippets of 
evidence to add to this: Nearchus found (and ate) camels in a settlement along 
the Gedrosian coast (Arr. Jnd. 29.5) and Marcianus of Heraclea, writing in the 
4" century CE, knew of kapnAoBookoi, “camelherds,” inhabiting the coastal 
zone of Carmania (Periplus 1.27).'° 





of Takht-e GamSid). See Briant 2002, 256, 261, 527 and Gabrielli 2009, 209f. for 
further references. The evidence here cited inspires caution as to Bulliet’s assump- 
tion (1990) that camels were not used in large pack caravans in the Achaemenid 
period. For Coga Mi8 see Delougaz / Kantor 1996, 11f. and pl. 257; Alizadeh 2008, 
204. These publications cite the (leg) bones as being from Camelus sp., i.e., without 
deciding which subspecies is represented. 

17. As recognized by Briant 1992; cf. idem 2012, 188f. and Tuplin 2013, 55 with n.141. 

18 Fora collated edition of the text cited here see Appendix 1.1; Hallock’s uncorrected 
manuscript edition was cited previously by Giovinazzo 1994a, 28f. and idem 1994b, 
34; compare also Gabrielli 2009, 214f. For camels on the road between Susa and 
Parsa see PF 1418, NN 1694 (implied), NN 2115, and NN 2547. 

19 Strabo XV.3.1 uses the same term for people who, seemingly, are located in the 
north of Persis. To be precise, the geographer speaks of a hot and sandy zone at the 
coast, followed by flat and fertile lands, again followed by mountains towards the 
north. Arr. Ind. 40.2—4 essentially gives the same description. Though often cited 
as a description of the whole of Persis (as in, e.g., Henkelman 2012a, 932), several 
visits to the Persian Gulf coast (southern BuSehr and the Greater Larestan region) 
have made me doubt the correctness of this reading. Perhaps the passage has a more 
limited scope, a view from the sea so to speak, involving 1) the arid, but generally 
narrow coastal strip, 2) the fertile (if irrigated) plains beyond these, 3) and the ma- 
jestic, forbidding rise of the Iranian plateau. See n.136 below. 
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These references, disconnected as they are, evoke the /ongue durée per- 
spective of the spread of the Arabian dromedary (Camelus dromedarius) and 
the ‘Bactrian’ or Asian camel (C. bactrianus) to the Near East and the devel- 
opment of southern trade routes, rivalling the Assyrian-controlled northern 
network. This fundamental change already started in the late second millen- 
nium BCE, but its full impact became tangible only from the Neo-Assyrian 
period onwards. It was made possible by the development of camel-based 
pastoralism on the Arabian peninsula, which in turn made trans-Arabian 
trade economically viable, and then led to the spread of the camel and camel 
caravan trade beyond Arabia proper.” 

It has often been emphasized how important the intensified connections 
between the Arabian peninsula (and perhaps northeastern Africa) and south- 
ern Babylonia were — Nabonidus’ Arabian strategy being a prime illustration 
of the shifting power balance. Tell Jemmeh, some 10 km south of Gaza, has 
yielded the most important material evidence pertinent to our case: though 
camel bones are present in layers dating to the Neo-Assyrian period, there is 
a dramatic increase in the Neo-Babylonian and Achaemenid strata (188 out 
of 328 datable bones).*'! The remains are primarily from adult camels (drom- 
edaries) and may therefore belong to older animals removed from service in 
long distance merchant caravans (rather than from animals herded by local 
pastoralists or bred by the inhabitants of the site). These caravans would pre- 
sumably have been involved in the spice trade, but they may also have played 
a role in the transport of grain — stored in vast quantities at Tell Jemmeh (cf. 
below § 2.1.2) — to the nearest ports. The level of state control over the trade 
is hard to estimate, but the fact that an important administrative centre like 
Tell Jemmeh served as one of its end stations (where old or sick animals were 
discharged and sold to be butchered) indicates how much it was interwoven 
with the wider imperial realm. More generally speaking, the Neo-Babylonian 
and Achaemenid imperial hold, uniting regions from southern Babylonia to 





20 See, among others, Bulliet 1975, 57-86; Briant 1982a, 128-45; Gibson 1991; 
Hausleiter 2012 (all with references). For the camel in the Neo-Assyrian period see 
Kuhrt 1999; Mitchell 2000 (p.192 on dromedaries deployed during military oper- 
ations in Elam); Potts 2004; Herles 2008. It is important to stress that, whereas the 
Assyrians were familiar with camels and dromedaries and gradually introduced 
them in their armies, they never held effective control over the camel caravans as 
such. 

21 See Wapnish 1981 and idem 1984. There are a number of clay dromedary figurines 
from the same site: Petrie 1928, 18 and pl.37 (mistaking the animals for oxen); Ben- 
Shlomo / Gardiner / Van Beek 2014, 813, 817, 819. Compare also the limestone 
incense altars with depictions of camels illustrated in Petrie 1928, pl.40. 
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the Levant, must have provided a critical stimulus for the southern caravan 
network. 

What should be added to this picture is its continuation to the east: to 
Elam, and probably to southeastern Iran (BiSehr hinterland, Larestan, 
Kerman, Bal6déistan) and northwestern India.” Such an extension is implied 
by PFA and other evidence cited above. It correlates well with the camel’s, 
and more specifically the dromedary’s, suitability to live in climatic condi- 
tions found in southern and southeastern Iran, where they play a significant 
role even today. And it agrees with the long-time presence of the dromedary 
in Iran (various sites in the Qazvin plain, fourth millennium BCE) and India 
(various Harappan sites, end of the third millennium BCE). Incidentally, the 
other camel subspecies, the Bactrian, also occurs in Iran at an early date (late 
third millennium BCE or earlier); nine bones of C. bactrianus were found in 
late Middle Elamite layers at the Tal-e Malyan, the main Elamite administra- 
tive and commercial centre in Fars. Here, too, interregional trade is the likely 
background.” 





22 I owe this idea to a short yet seminal paper by Gibson (1991), which sought to ex- 
plain Elam’s allegiance to Babylonia and the Sealand in the Neo-Assyrian peri- 
od from its participation in the evolving southern trade network. Compare Radner 
2003, 52; idem 2004, 162f.; Henkelman 2008a, 38f.; idem 2011b, 601 with n.67. 

23 For the early attestations of C. dromedarius in Iran and India see Badam 1984, 349 
and Potts 2004, 149, 151, 155 (with references); for its origin see von den Driesch 
2014, with references. Suitability of the dromedary to the south Iranian terrain: 
Bulliet 1990. In 1943, at the age of 80, Sir Aurel Stein explored the Lasbéla princi- 
pality of eastern Baloéistan with twelve camels; he also commented on the impor- 
tance of the animal in interregional trade (Stein 1944, 196f., 199f.; cf. idem 1937, 
70f., 94, 133, 231f.). Golamreza’l 1990 notes that the current use of dromedaries 
is concentrated in the regions of Bandar-e ‘Abbas, Minab and in Balo¢éistan. For 
Malyan see Zeder 1984, 287, 300f. and idem 1991, 217, 219, 235-37. Apart from 
the bones excavated in the EDD structure, there are two more from other contexts. 
The finds have never been discussed in detail; the reasons for ascribing them to C. 
bactrianus are not apparent. For the earliest attestations of C. Bactrianus in Iran 
see Potts 2004, 149f. Compare also the discussion, by the same author (2008a, esp. 
171-78, 186f., 190f.), of the Bactrian on the Gonur Depe silver vessel. 

Potts 2004, 146f. addresses the issue of the name of the Bactrian camel — a misno- 
mer, as he concludes, because its purported wild ancestor (C. ferus) lived and lives 
in China and Mongolia and its domestication probably also did not take place in 
Bactria proper. The question has recently become more complicated as doubts have 
been raised over the genetic descent of C. bactrianus from C. ferus (see von den 
Driesch 2014), but that does not neutralize all of Potts’s objections. As for the name, 
Aristotle seems to have been the first to call the animal ‘Bactrian’ — see HA 2.1 
498b (ai KaunAot GpLPdtepat, at te Baxtpiavai Kai ai ApdPiat) and 499a. One won- 
ders, therefore, whether it reflects an Achaemenid context: a single political system 
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Though this is not the place to develop a detailed view on its implications 
for late Neo-Elamite and Early Persian history, the crucial change in inter- 
regional trade patterns may briefly be illustrated from Neo-Elamite context. 
The so-called Susa Acropole archive (late seventh or early sixth century BCE) 
refers to deliveries of myrrh and frankincense, hence pointing to trade with 
Arabia, via southern Babylonia, or with south-eastern Iran. Levantine connec- 
tions are implied by the find of engraved tridacna shells (7. squamosa) at Susa; 
the spread of such objects — from workshops in Palestine and Transjordan to 
Greece, Egypt, Babylonia and Elam — is datable between 650/30 and 600/580 
BCE. A comparable date may be assumed for the very rich inventory of the 
Argan tomb, which included cotton textiles, actually some of the oldest sam- 
ples found in the Near and Middle East and clearly pointing to connections 
with India. Such indications point to a trade network that stretched from the 
southeastern Mediterranean to Elam and probably to India, that notably flour- 
ished in the post-Assyrian period, and that was to a large extent dependent on 
the use of camels. This is not to deny the importance of marine routes in the 
Persian Gulf (despite the feared samal wind), but rather a plea to see them as 
parallel to land routes and as part of a larger network.”* 





commanding a territory large enough to include regions in which both subspecies 
had been at home for a long time. The terms would then be intended as contrasting: 
the ‘Arabian’ dromedary which was most suitable for the southern regions, and the 
‘Bactrian’ camel associated with trade to and from the northeast. In this, Bactrian 
merchants, if they were indeed responsible for a larger part of the northeastern trade 
(Henkelman / Folmer [forthc.] esp. §4; Henkelman [forthc. 2] § 3.2), may have given 
their name to the animal they used, by analogy to the Arabs and the animals used 
in the spice trade. Note, however, that there is no exclusive dromedary zone, nor an- 
other one for Bactrian camels: both subspecies had spread beyond their traditional 
regions already before the Achaemenid period. Compare Briant 2002, 930 on the 
Bactrian camel in Egypt (hesitant to date its introduction to the Assyrian or Persian 
period). 

24 The unexpected material wealth of the last phase of Neo-Elamite history should 
be seen in this context: the developing trade would have enabled, e.g., the chiefs of 
Samati to market the surpluses from a presumably largely (agro-)pastoralist econ- 
omy (i.e., wool, textiles) in an interregional network and given them access to the 
staggering amount of silver now known as the Kalmakarra hoard. On Elam’s wealth 
and trade network see Henkelman 2008a, 28-39. For the evidence on the tridacna 
shells from Susa see Amiet 1976 (Susa); for recent surveys, with references, see 
Stucky 2014 (also for the date given above) and Caubet 2014. On marine trade routes 
in the Achaemenid Persian Gulf see Salles 1990; idem 1996. 

For myrrh and frankincense see Hinz / Koch 1987 s.wv. GIS.li-ba-na-at and GIS. 
mu-ir-ri-um (also ibid. s.v. GIS.ni-hi.lg) and compare Arr. Ind. 41.7, Strabo XV.3.5; 
see Arr. Anab. VJ.22.4—5 for southeastern Iran (cf. §1 above), with the comment 
by Salles 1996, 257. For the date (and importance) of the Acropole archive see 
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To return to Alexander: Diodorus (X VII.105.7), commenting on the same 
Gedrosian episode, relates, like Curtius, that Alexander sent requests for sup- 
plies and pack animals. He adds, however, the interesting detail that the ani- 
mals sent were swift-running camels (6pouddac Kapndovc), hence probably 
C. dromedarius, the faster sub-species that performs best in an arid, hot cli- 
mate and that historically was the more common one in southern Iran.*° 





Henkelman 2011b, 603-10, with references. Note the mention of the Egyptian king 
in MDP 9 158:16f., the significance of which was first noticed by Hinz 1987, 126 
(his chronological inferences are superseded, however; cf. Steve et al. 2002, 480, 
Tavernier 2004, 30, and Henkelman 2008a, 38). For the twelve (or more) cotton 
textiles from the Argan tomb see Alvarez-Mon 2010, 30-42 and idem 2015 (also 
discussing the Neo-Assyrian evidence). By Hellenistic times, cotton was grown in 
the Persian Gulf region (Theophr. Plant. IV.7.7). 

The Elamite version of the Susa Charter (DSf, 30; contrast DSz, 31) uses an 
Indian loanword (with Elamite suffix -t, hence adapted to Elamite morphology) for 
Indian Rosewood (Dalbergia sissoo; gag): [“'5]Se-is-Sd-ba-ut, reflecting Old Indian 
simpSapa (Gershevitch 1958 ; cf. idem 1957). The Old Persian version (DSF, 34) uses 
another word, yakd (also in DSz, 31, SlSig-ka ,a-um, cf. n.161 below), as does the 
Akkadian (musukkannu, DSf, 24, DSaa 14). Though the Indian loan may date to the 
Achaemenid period, the use of different terms in the other versions suggests that it 
is older. It may indicate Elamite trade with southeastern Kerman and northern India 
(DSf mentions Kerman and Gandhara), where the tree is common. In this context, 
the cereal species tarmu may also be relevant. As argued elsewhere (Henkelman 
2010a, 750-53), tarmu is likely to represent a kind of emmer or einkorn. The word 
has no known Elamite or Iranian etymology, but may be compared to Skt. diirva- 
(and its immediate cognates), “(a kind of) grass, fodder, spelt,” to which O.Dutch 
tarwa, “wheat,” M.Dutch tarwe/terwe, “wheat” and Lit. dirva, “field, arable land” 
are thought to be related (see Mayrhofer 1992, 739f. s.v. diirva-; Philippa 2009, 349 
s.v. tarwe). Note that tarmu very often has the determinative MES (tar-mu, tar- 
mu™S, “Star-mu, “Star-muM®’, “Star-mi), which, in Achaemenid Elamite, marks 
logograms, (phonetically pronounced) pseudo-logograms, historical spellings 
(with silent /h/), unusual pronunciations, abbreviations and non-Jranian loanwords. 
Though tarmu was probably pronounced /tarwu/, this can hardly have constituted 
the ground for the regular addition of MES; rather, it points to a loanword that was 
not regarded by the (largely Iranophone) scribes as Old Iranian. Words from the Old 
Western Iranian dialects transcribed in Elamite are hardly ever marked with MES 
as they were not felt to be ‘foreign.’ Whereas a Semitic origin cannot be excluded 
(but Akk. tarmus and cognates denote a plant, perhaps lupine, not a cereal; see CAD 
T 238f. q.v.), an eastern connection (East Iranian, Old Indian) is for the moment the 
most likely option. 

25 Compare also the fast crossing of the central Iranian desert, from Drangiana to 
Media, by Polydamas and two Arab companions on camelback (i.¢., on dromedar- 
ies) described in Curt. VII.2.18 and briefly referred to by Diodorus (X VII.80.3, ézi 
SPOHASOV KALMA@V). 
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With the evidence from Tell Jemmeh, Takht-e Gam’id and Achaemenid 
Bactria in mind, it becomes clear that sending supplies on camelback to 
Alexander was not an ad hoc action, but an operation embedded in institu- 
tional structures and testifying to the longstanding and specialised deploy- 
ment of camels in the Iranian lands. 

Alexander would have been wiser if he had invoked the camel’s help be- 
fore entering Gedrosia; if so, taking the coastal route into Iran would have 
been much less arduous. Sir Aurel Stein, with first-hand knowledge of the 
terrain, indeed found it “curious” that Alexander appears not have used the 
animal: “Camels would have been particularly useful for the transport of 
heavier loads through Gedrosia, and much easier to feed” (Stein 1943, 226 
n.2). Not only would they have been more valuable than mules and horses the 
Macedonians had at their disposal (not to mention the impractical wagons that 
kept sinking into the sand), but they could have carried heavier loads, hence 
lowering the pressure on scarce fodder supplies (in addition to their much 
lower water consumption). But perhaps the most favourable characteristic of 
camels in an environment such as that of coastal Gedrosia is that they will 
find the way, even at night, and even if it is obliterated by sand.*° They could 
therefore have prevented the Macedonian army from losing track of its route, 
as actually happened during one of the marches in this region. This brings 
us to a last point: the very existence of a route and its apparent marking with 
road signs. 


1.4. Milestones 

In 1995, Pierfrancesco Callieri republished a road sign with distances indicat- 
ed in Greek that had been found earlier, in 1978, at about 3 km southwest of 
the town of Marv Da&st (Callieri 1995). His brief and factual communication, 
in the proceedings of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, was 
followed by a substantial commentary by Paul Bernard. Comparing similar 
milestones from the Ephesus region and from Pasargadae, both also dating to 
the early Hellenistic period, Bernard concluded that it marked a Greek inno- 





26 See Golamreza’t 1990, “The bargir (lit. ‘load bearer’) is the lead camel of the cara- 
van. It may be either a male or a female. The bargir can find the desert routes, even 
on moonless nights and when the trail has been covered by shifting sand. Camel 
drivers believe that the bargir follows the stars. The animals have very good eye- 
sight and can see great distances even in the dark; their hearing is also extremely 
acute, and they will take fright at any unfamiliar sound. The camel’s sense of smell 
is also extremely strong, and camel drivers believe that it finds its way on cloudy 
nights by following the aroma of the ‘alaf-e sab-bi (herb bennet, Geum urbanum), 
which it can recognize from a distance of 200 km.” 
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vation and, more important, reflected a radical break with the past (Bernard 
1995, 75, 95): 


[...] sa présence a Persepolis jette une lumiére vive sur l’unité politique, administrative 
et culturelle que la conquéte d’Alexandre et ses successeurs ont imposée au Proche-Ori- 
ent et a ’Asie moyenne et qui faisait que le voyageur, en Perside comme en Macédoine 
ou en Jonie, disposait des mémes indications routiéres gravées sur des pierres dressées 


au bord des routes. 


L’innovation d’Alexandre consista a systématiser la mesure et le bornage des routes qui 
n’étaient pratiqués que sporadiquement, a implanter des bornes dressées a intervalles 
réguliers et portant des indications de distances calculées a partir de points importants 
sur les divers troncons d’itinéraires, enfin a créer un corps spécialisé, les bématistes, 
qui eurent pour tache d’établir, sous une forme sans doute encore rudimentaire mais qui 
marquait cependant un immense progres, un relevé du réseau routier tout en veillant a 


le matérialiser sur le terrain par des indications et des repéres appropriés. 


Knowing the intellectual programme that the late Bernard pursued during his 
prolific career, it is perhaps not surprising that he took the Marv Dast inscrip- 
tion as a milestone in more than one sense, viz as a sign indeed of the “im- 
mense progrés” brought about by Alexander’s invasion and the Napoleonic 
ideal that supposedly inspired it. The reductive, antithetic view of the above 
citations can only exist, however, because the Achaemenid context is inade- 
quately explored. Re-discussing the underlying perspective seems superflu- 
ous in this context, especially in view of the studies devoted by Pierre Briant 
to the related debate (going back to Huet and Montesquieu) on Alexander and 
the removal of the cataracts of the Eulaeus, Euphrates, and Tigris — long seen 
as a symbol for his rational and revitalizing economic spirit.*” Also, the focus 
in what follows is not so much on the mundane question as to the existence 
or non-existence of Achaemenid milestones, but essentially on the efficiency 
and mentality of the Persian road system. 

The Marv Da&st stone has a double inscription reading “sixty stades” (ob- 
verse) and “twenty stades” (reverse).** The 60 stades (11 km) probably are 
the distance to Takht-e Gamiid, the 20 stades presumably state the distance 





27 The main discussions can be found in Briant 2006 and idem 2008, with references 
to earlier treatments by the same author. See also Briant 2009b, esp. 172-76. 

28 For the inscription see Callieri 1995 (correcting the earlier reading by Rahbar), 
with additional comments in idem 2007, 35f.; Bernard 1995, 78-82; SEG 45/1879 
(where it is curiously said to have marked the “old royal highway from Susa via 
Persepolis to Ekbatana” [sic]); Canali de Rossi 2004, 144 no.247; Schmitt 2006, 354; 
Rougemont 2012, 129f. no.64. 
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to the next way station or village, perhaps at a crossing of the Kur. The rel- 
atively short distances suggest, prima facie, a partition of a stretch of the 
road between two possible halting places, not the length of the road calcu- 
lated “a partir de points importants” (Bernard 1995, 95) in absolute sense. 
The same observation applies to the Hellenistic milestones from Macedonia 
(twice 20, once 100 stades), the Asoka road signs, and arguably the Mauryan 
ten-stades markers observed by Megasthenes.” The shortness and regular- 
ity of the distances (multiples of 10 or 20 stades) shows that the purpose of 
Hellenistic milestones was not to calculate long distances, but to break up day 
marches between halting places, hence presumably intimately linked with the 
(Achaemenid) system of way stations.*° 





29 For the Asoka inscription and Megasthenes see below. For the Macedonian mile- 
stones see references in Callieri 1995, 67f. (cf. SEG 45/1879 comm.). As demon- 
strated by Callieri, the inscription on the Ephesus milestone (I.Eph. 3601) is some- 
what exceptional in its phrasing and statement of distances; it may be older than the 
others. 

30 It is not excluded that the Greek distances on the Marv Da&t road sign correspond 
to Achaemenid measures of distance. This matter hinges on the nature (fixed or 
variable) and equivalence value (21, 30, 40 or 60 stades) of the parasang, but also on 
variable nature of the stade and, ultimately, on the question which definition of the 
foot (Greek or Near Eastern) is implied (see generally Bivar 1985, 625-30, 637f.). 
Agathias’ explicit criticism of Herodotus’ and Xenophon’s use of the term parasang 
and his claim that (in his days) Persians used it for a distance of no more than 21 
stades (Hist. 11.21.69) deserves notice in this context. If an Achaemenid parasang 
of about 20 stades is conceivable, the Marv DaSt milestone would simply express the 
Greek equivalent of three (obv.) and one (rev.) parasangs respectively. This would 
tally well with the regular unit of 20 stades on Hellenistic milestones (cf. above), and 
the road markers at each 10 stades in Mauryan India (1.¢., at each half-parasang). 
Finally, and for what it is worth, there is the supposed ‘edict’ of Alexander in one of 
the letters to Olympias in the earliest version of the Greek Alexander Romance (rec. 
a. 11.21.10f.). The passage on the royal roads is clearly corrupt (the Greek tradition of 
a. is known through a single manuscript); I understand it to refer to distance markers 
at each half schoenus (i.e., 1 parasang; 20 or 30 stades). Although most translators 
take the passage to refer to signs at each single schoenus, the first of two Armenian 
translations of « (Arm a) endorses my alternative reading. This translation, gener- 
ally faithful to the original, describes a road starting at the gorges of the Euphrates 
and having signs at “intervals of a half mile and a mile” (cited from Wolohojian 
1969, 106; I could unfortunately not check the Armenian term; Arm b was not ac- 
cessible to me). This strikes me as a transposition of ‘signs at each half and whole 
schoenus’ and potentially as an indication of a schoenus + parasang system (cf. 
Purves 2006 on the nature of the schoenus and Achaemenid use of such measuring 
ropes). Later Greek and other recensions of the Romance offer a more clear, yet 
also less explicit version of the relevant passage (for a convenient conspectus of the 
successive Greek versions see Stoneman / Gargiulo 2012); this is also true for the 
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A connection to the Achaemenid past is not difficult to imagine for other 
elements in the same dossier. The bilingual Aramaic/Greek milestone from 
Pasargadae, for one, may have continued the administrative use of Aramaic, 
which was particularly strong within the travel system.*! 

The Asoka inscription (a kind of road panel), inscribed on a protruding 
rock near the Laghman river (Galalabad, Afghanistan) and situated along the 
old road to Bactra, provides another telling case. It not only states (appar- 
ently) several distances in ‘bows’ (1.8), but also describes the route as krpty 
(1.7), plausibly a loan from Old Iranian *kdara-pa@i, “army road.” That the 
Mauryans built on Achaemenid antecedents in the development of their com- 
munications is a priori likely in view of its scale. One of its main routes, 
known as royal road by Megasthenes (Strabo XV.1.11, Arr. Ind. 3.4), ran from 
Taxila to Pataliputra and from there to India’s eastern shore. ASoka himself, 
in his seventh Pillar Edict, describes the network as having way stations and 
wells at fixed intervals; it explicitly refers to similar creations by earlier rul- 
ers. The exact interval length is a matter of controversy, but probably lay 
between 16 and 29 km, hence comparable to the average distance between 
Achaemenid way stations. Megasthenes (Strabo XV.1.50) additionally men- 
tions distance markers at intervals of ten stades. These were placed on the au- 
thority of rural magistrates (4ypovopot [O. Stein]; &yopavopo1 mss.) charged 
with land surveys, water distribution, taxation, the custody of the roads and 
other matters relating to the countryside. As Thapar recognized, this descrip- 
tion is likely to reflect the Mauryan rajuka or rajjugahaka, “rope-holder” (cf. 
rajju, “rope, rope measure’’). Such magistrates were charged with survey and 
assessment of arable land (as the designation suggests), but also with other 
sources of non-urban revenue; they held judicial authority and settled legal 
disputes associated with the areas of their competence.* 





Latin translation of o by Iulius Valerius (Rosellini 2004; Callu 2010). Obviously, the 
Alexander Romance cannot simply be regarded as yet another historical source on 
Alexander, but I fully agree with Canali de Rossi that it should be included in the 
dossier on the milestones (2004, 145). Its relevance would, moreover, increase if a 
dates to the second century BCE (as I think it does); also, most scholars agree with 
Merkelbach’s thesis of a still earlier Briefroman, which may already have included 
the passage under discussion. 

31 For the Greek version of this inscription on the obverse and reverse see Lewis 1978; 
Callieri 1995, 69f.; idem 2007, 34f.; Bernard 1995, 75-77; SEG 45/1880; Canali 
de Rossi 2004, 145 no.248; Schmitt 2006, 354, Rougemont 2012, 130-32. For the 
Aramaic (below the Greek on the obverse) see Bivar 1978. 

32 See discussion in Thapar 2012, 134—8 (also idem 2013, 305), where the magistrates 
are described as the “backbone of the rural administration” (p.137). They are, i.a., 
mentioned in Pillar Edict IV (entirely devoted to the rajiika) and in Kautilya’s 
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Bernard tentatively ascribes the Mauryan distance markers to Greek influ- 
ence (1995, 89-92), but the context unmistakably suggests otherwise: the use 
of Aramaic, the possible Iranian loanword in the Laghman IJ inscription, the 
network of way stations continued ‘from earlier kings,’ the centralized care of 
the roads by regional officials — all these evoke, if anything, the institutional 
landscape of the Achaemenid empire.** The role of rural magistrates charged 
with measuring in broadest sense, moreover can be fruitfully compared to 
the corps of lance-bearers and more specifically with the road-inspectors and 
registry officials of Achaemenid Parsa (cf. below). 

The statements of distances expressed in Persian parasangs in Xenophon’s 
Anabasis are another important element. As the word mapaodyyns (*frasan- 
hva-; MP frasang) probably means something like “herald,” one is naturally 
inclined to think of road signs expressing, by inscription or by mere presence, 





Arthasastra (notably I1.6; the text is probably post-Mauryan, though). Compare also 
Fussman’s interpretation of the vacabhiumika of Rock Edict XU as “(officer[s]) in 
charge of journeying (people)” (Fussman 1974, 386-9). For the intervals between 
the resting places on the Mauryan roads see Thapar o.c. 103f. n.138, explaining 
that the yojana (4 kos) variously measures between 5 and 9 miles; the 8 kos inter- 
val mentioned by Asoka therefore amounts to 10-18 miles (c. 16—29 km). Thapar 
nonetheless assumes intervals of 9 miles, taking this to be the distance after which a 
traveller would need a rest; the underlying unit is, however, more likely to have been 
distance that one could cover in a whole day. 

For the Aramaic (or, with Humbach, Irano-Aramaic) Laghman IJ inscription and 
the interpretation of krpty see Davary / Humbach 1974, Davary 1981, 55f. (with 
pls. 3—4), and Schwiderski 2004, 42f. with further bibliography. The inscription is 
paired by another, shorter one (Laghman I), which is no longer extant, but which 
was situated on another rock in the same valley; compare Tuplin 1997, 415 n.79 
(noting that the distance between the two signs agrees with Megasthenes’ stretches 
of ten stades) and Falk 2006, 247-50 (overview of both sites, with plans and full 
references). Fussman 1974, 381—5 argues that the Laghman II inscription (as well as 
the Qandahar bilingual) was not a text from Asoka proper, but made in his name by 
local authorities; this does not diminish its value for the overall road network, how- 
ever. For translations of Pillar Edict VII, see Sircar 1975, 66—9 and Thapar 2012, 
394-6; the roads are also evoked, yet more briefly, in Major Rock Edict U1. Compare 
the regular tours undertaken by provincial administrators in Major Rock Edict 1, 
which Scialpi (1984, 62) related to similar practice in the Achaemenid empire; tours 
made by the administrative leadership as well as lance-bearers are well-attested 
in PFA (see below). For the rock edicts see Schneider 1978 (synoptic editions and 
translations). 

33. Cf. Graf 1994, 187, who estimates Achaemenid influence to be “not unlikely.” 
Incidentally, von Hintiber argues against inscribed milestones in Mauryan India 
(1989, 19f.), which would make them more akin to the simple distance markers pos- 
ited for the Achaemenid empire (cf. below). 
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a spatial distance. Christopher Tuplin, while inclining to favour this view, 
cogently warns against calling into existence “what is archaeologically a null 
class.’*4 Road signs, though unfortunately never described in detail, are in- 
deed invoked in the classical sources, however. One of the reasons Alexander 
ran into trouble in Gedrosia was exactly because sand had obliterated the road 
and the signs (t& onweia) marking it (Arr. Anab. V1.26.4). Such signs, even if 
they were simple sticks, only needed to be placed at regular distances (of, e.g., 
one or a half parasang) to function practically like the Marv Dast milestone, 
viz as markers of fractions of a day’s travel between two way stations.* 

The Gedrosian example brings us to the core of issue, as it indicates that 
even in this inhospitable region there actually was an official route, that it 
was marked by some kind of signs, and hence was presumably maintained 
under local or state authority. The issue, as stated above, is not so much the 
existence or non-existence of milestones, but the physical and mental hold on 
the imperial space. For Bernard, there is a notable difference in this respect, 
occasioned by Alexander’s introduction of surveyors (the bematists), mile- 
stones, and a fixed unit of distance (the stade). Unsurprisingly, the value of 
the PFA documentation on road surveyors is downplayed as “trop grevé d’in- 
certitudes” (1995, 87 n.77; cf. below), whereas the parasang is contrasted to 
the stade as a variable unit indicating only grosso modo the space covered in 
an hour of travel (ibid. 88). To be sure, Bernard is not alone in this last matter, 
but the contrast he draws is nevertheless revealing. 





34 ‘Tuplin 1997, 415. For the etymology of the word parasang, see Schmitt 1967, 138 
(accepting Markwart’s “Anzeiger, Verkiinder”) and Nyberg 1974, 76. See also 
Wiesehofer 1980, 11. 

35 Compare Briant 1997, 80f., citing various inscribed and non-inscribed boundary 
and territory markers as possible parallels for milestones. His doubts are noted by 
Rougemont (2012, 132), who additionally stresses that there is no certainty that the 
Pasargad and Marv Daést inscriptions date to the reign of Alexander or the period 
shortly thereafter (Peucestas). To the monuments listed by Briant, one may add the 
Aramaic inscriptions on field boundary markers by Artaxias I, king of Armenia 
(early second cent. BCE). Some of the inscriptions are carved into rectangular 
stones with dentate upper edges (evoking Achaemenid crenelations). Though histor- 
ical tradition (Moses of Khoren Hist. 11.56) credits Artaxias with setting up bound- 
ary stones, the use of Aramaic (and the palaeography) undoubtedly points to the 
influence of Achaemenid chancelleries and raises the question whether their use in 
Armenia may not be older. See Périkhanian 1966; idem 1971; Naveh 1971; Russell 
1986. As for the road signs mentioned by Arrian: Stein connects the episode to the 
road between the Turbat oasis and the coastal town of Pasni, which, in his words, 
passes through “a maze of low sandy hillocks, apparently wind-eroded” (Stein 1943, 
221, 225f). 
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Clearly, there is no a priori reason to consider a state using time to meas- 
ure distance as less self-aware, or having a lesser hold on its own territory. 
In fact, it is hard to maintain that statements of absolute spatial distance (in 
Greek stades or otherwise) would have marked an “immense progrés” (ibid. 
95), if they were unaccompanied by some indication of travel time based on 
knowledge of the highly changeable terrain. For this very reason, Alpine hik- 
ing trails have signs indicating hours, alongside, or in lieu of, a distance in 
kilometres. In other words, a (somewhat) variable unit of distance that related 
to travel time would essentially be a pragmatic and rational way of dealing 
with spatial distance in a landscape as varied as that of Iran. 

The ancient parasang, however, is an unlikely candidate for the role 
of Achaemenid indicator of travel time. As Tuplin and others have shown, 
classical sources invariably take it as a unit that could be directly convert- 
ed to Greek and Roman measures of spatial distance and that was applied 
not only to stretches of the road, but also to such things as city walls (Xen. 
Anab. II1.4.7, 11), a defensive trench (1.7.15), and the Median Wall (II.4.12).°° 
Herodotus describes a land survey done in parasangs; it was ordered by 
Artaphernes on the territory of the Ionian cities in order to provide a basis for 
levying taxes (VI.42). The parasang may not have been extremely accurate by 
modern standards, but classical sources leave little doubt that it was a fixed 
Achaemenid unit of spatial distance. 

The travel stations (otaOp0i), by contrast, were a logical way to express 
travel time. The spatial distance between them varied, presumably according 
to the terrain; the aim was arguably to create stretches coverable in a single 
day by average travellers.*’ In principle, stating the number of stations would 
be tantamount to a statement of distance in time. A one-to-one correspond- 
ence of day marches and travel stations on all the roads is unlikely, however: 
there may have been stretches with more stops, or less, according the intensity 
of traffic, the need to provide dedicated stations for fast travellers, etc. In short, 





36 See esp. Tuplin 1997, 404—6 stressing, p.405, that “no surviving ancient source 
imagines that the parasang is not in principle an exact measurement.” Debord 1995, 
91-3 illustrates this on the basis of parasang indications for stretches of the royal 
road in Asia Minor and arrives at a value of about 5 km. One may imagine a devel- 
opment by which such a fixed measure, representing the spatial distance one could 
cover in about an hour, would eventually evolve into a unit of time-distance, viz the 
much later farsakh. But the reverse approach is by no means admissible (despite 
Bernard): explaining the ancient from the modern measure. See also Rood 2010, 
52—54 on the definition, and passim on the use and meaning of the term parasang in 
Xenophon’s Anabasis. 

37 See Henkelman / Jacobs [forthc.] for references on archaeologically attested way 
stations and their intervals. 
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to plan one’s journey and make optimal use of the system one would need the 
number of parasangs, stages, and days — exactly the sort of data Ctesias is 
said to have provided about the route from Ephesus to Bactria and India (F33 
Lenfant). Whether Ctesias obtained his information from the Bactrian traders 
whom he mentions a few times or from others, his description of the road in 
terms of way stations, days and parasangs (in that order) would seem to echo 
a Persian way of looking at the imperial space.** 

Whereas the universalist attitude of the royal inscriptions requires an un- 
conditional claim of rulership over this earth “far and wide,” the empire’s 
administration necessarily operated a more precise system to meet its needs 
and purposes. In doing so, it is likely to have simultaneously used the two 
parameters found ubiquitously in the sources: time (stathmoi, days) and lin- 
ear space (parasangs). It may additionally have deployed distance markers 
at fixed distances (parasang signs), which measured and partitioned the in- 
tervals between the way stations (giving total distances of sometimes four, 
sometimes five, etc. parasangs). According to this hypothesis, inscribed mile- 
stones — if they were a Macedonian innovation — would have added little more 
than a surface layer to a system that embodied, more than anything, the hold 
the Achaemenid administrators had taken, and sometimes forged, on their 
imperial space. Whereas Canali de Rossi has a point in taking the milestones 
to show “un impegno dei greco-macedoni nel controllo del territorio” (2004, 
144), that should not be understood as a contrast with the preceding period: 
the level of Achaemenid control was not lower in either physical or mental 
terms.” 


38 Compare also Herodotus’ statement about the road from Sardis to Susa in stathmoi 
and parasangs (V.52—54) and the regular combination of stathmoi and parasangs in 
Xenophon’s Anabasis (Tuplin 1997, 411). 

39 The matter of the Macedonian bematists is too complex to be treated in exten- 
so here, also because it presents a rather mixed bag. To me, it suggests anything 
but the decidedly rationalist corps applying the strictest methods to a ‘Survey of 
Persia’ that some have recognized in it. The clearest evidence comes from two in- 
scriptions concerning a certain Philonides, one from Olympia (with ancient copy; 
Siewert / Taeuber 2013, 97 no.43; cf. Paus. VI.16.5), the other from Aigion (SEG 
14/376). Whereas the second is a fragmentary honorary decree, the first is a votive 
inscription identifying Philonides as Alexander’s nLEepodpopos and as Bnpatiotis 
tis Aciac. As Tzifopoulos (1998; cf. idem 2013) has demonstrated, this suggests a 
connection between a service of light-armed military messengers and some kind of 
measuring or surveying. Hesychius explains the verb BnuatiCew (q.v.; he considers 
it Macedonian dialect) as “measuring with your feet.” Taken together, this implies 
pace-counting by professional messengers/runners (cf. Bernard 1995, 92 n.94). 
Other sources, gathered by Jacoby under FGH 119-23, qualify this picture. Pliny 
(NH V1.21.61f.) cites the bematists Diognetus and Baeton for a number of distanc- 
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In all this, the complexity and extent of the Parsa administration as re- 
flected in PFA — our main window on Achaemenid administrative prac- 
tice — should be constantly born in mind. Accountants in Takht-e Gamsid 
knew, e.g., exactly how much barley had been allocated as fodder for ducks, 
geese and other fowl at remote Hunar in year 17 of king Darius (presumably 
3-4 years before they drafted the account); they furthermore noted which 
amounts had been transferred to and from nine different places in the same 
district (NN 0574). There are hundreds of similar cases in the archive. Are 
we really to assume that all this data was available and verifiable, but that 
only a vague inkling existed as to the geographical position of Hunar and 





es on roads in the northeastern parts of the empire, adding that Alexander’s own 
letters endorse the figures (i.e., confirming the link with a courier system). Yet, it 
should be noted that the known titles of works by bematists — Baeton’s LtaOpoi ti\¢ 
Akegavdpov nopstac and Amyntas’ Xta8poi (Ath. X.442b) — point to a description 
of itineraries, presumably listing way stations, hence in the tradition of Ctesias’ 
work on the number of way stations, days and parasangs (apiOLOs OTAOLOYV, NLEPOV, 
mapaoayy@v) from Ephesus to Bactria and India (F33 Lenfant). 

The connection in fact seems to be broader than this: Athenaeus (/.c.) mentions 
Baeton and Amyntas as describing the tribe of the (Caspian) Tapyri to be so addict- 
ed to wine that they anoint themselves with it (viz to treat and disinfect their skin; 
cf. Ael. VH 11.13); he immediately adds that Ctesias says the same in Ilepi tov 
kata tv Aciav popwv. A comparable case is found in Ath. II.67a—b, where both 
Amyntas and Ctesias are cited on Persian oil production (see also Henkelman 201 1c, 
165, 169 on Amyntas’ zoological observations). Such references indicate that the 
works of the bematists were embedded in the long-standing ‘Persica’ tradition and 
derived part of their material from predecessors, part from Persian informants, and 
sometimes from oral traditions. 

One testimony is very striking in this last regard: Pliny (VH VII.2.11; cf. Strabo 
XV.1.57) cites Baeton, surveyor of Alexander’s journeys (itinerum eius mensor), 
as the source of a story on forest people with backward turned feet yet running 
very fast, roaming around with the wild animals. These people supposedly could 
not breathe in another climate and none of them had ever been brought out of their 
territory. Compare this to the story of the wild Apple-Eaters barking like dogs and 
unaccustomed to civilized life: in the Alexander Romance (rec. , 11.33), Alexander 
orders a naked girl to be brought to one of them, with fatal consequences. While 
this last story is reminiscent of the Enkidu and Samhat encounter in the Gilgames 
Epic (SBV 1.134—210; see Henkelman 2010b, 330, 336 n.58), Baeton’s pseudo-ethno- 
graphic narration evokes an earlier episode, that of the savage living with wild ani- 
mals as if he were one of them. The creature’s exposure to human culture forebodes 
his untimely death. Though Enkidu is its most celebrated protagonist, the folktale of 
the Wild Man and the Courtesan is found elsewhere too, notably in India (see most 
recently Abusch / West 2014). It is probably much older than the Gilgames Epic 
and may have circulated in many forms, also in the Persian period; both traditions 
referred to here seem to be related to it. 
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other towns, or how far they were removed from the centre in terms of space 
and time? The high level of control over people and commodities implied at 
all administrative levels, in conjunction with the intricate overall hierarchy, 
descending (in two mutually controlling branches) from the director down 
to a supplier in the smallest hamlet, strongly suggests otherwise. The variety 
and consistent use of sealing protocols, too, implies a range of jurisdictions, 
shared responsibilities and, above all, a certain awareness of these among 
central and local officials. 

This physical and mental hold on things naturally extended to travel ra- 
tions, travel authorisations and the supplying of the way stations, but it is also 
visible in the care of the road network as such. This is particularly clear in the 
case of road surveyors or road inspectors:*° 


PFa 19 (seals: PFS 0625s left edge; PFS 2771s rev.) 

121 | flour, °° allocation from Umbadu8, °° Irdacbayda the lance-bearer (Suku- 
rum-kutira) together with his five companions, received (as) rations. °° They sur- 
veyed the road dati musis). '°'' He (1.) carried a sealed document (authorisation) from 
Parnakka. 


PFa 22 (unsealed) 

°16 | wine, a lance-bearer (sikak-kutira) named Irdabada received; “6 men each 
received 1 1. °°’ They had inspected the road (KASKAL haSasda) and were approach- 
ing the King. °*'° He (I.) was coming to Susa and carried a sealed document (authorisa- 
tion) from the King. ''22" year (500/499 BCE). 


PFa 30:08-10 (entry in a journal; seal: PFS 0120) 

830 (1 wine a man) named AmbaduS (and) his 4 companions, lance-bearers (sikak- 
kutip) (and) road inspectors (dattismarasbe), °° (who) previously crossed (the region) 
(and) have surveyed (musas) the road (of) Ramitepe ° (and who) afterwards, accord- 
ing to (written) instruction, went °'° (and) waited at Hadaran until the King came '” 
— they received (it as) rations. ' (During) 6 days, eighth month, 21 year (Oct.-Nov. 501 
BCE). '°Each received 1 | (per day). 


NN 0885 (seals: PFS 0018 left edge; PFS 2889 rev.) 





40 My translations of PFa 19, PFa 22, and PFa 30:08-10 differ slightly from those given 
by Hallock (1978, 123f., 131f.); the seals were kindly identified by Mark Garrison. 
For the Elamite texts see Hallock 1978. An edition of NN 0885 is presented in App. 
1.2. For the pseudo-logogram “Ssi-kak™"5, “lance,” and other terms for lance-bearer 
(Sukurrum-kutira, ripi-kutira, irtibarra/istibarra) see Henkelman 2002 (used quite 
liberally by Velazquez Mufioz 2013, 16—9). Compare also TamSakama, lance-bear- 
er (and messenger?) in the service of Xerxes (NN 1657, published in Henkelman 
201 1d). 
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1211 flour, °° allocation from Mirayauda, °° a lance bearer (sika-kutira) named Baka- 
dadda received. °-°°6 men each received 1.5 1, °*°* 12 servants (puhu) each received | 1. 
9-10 He (B.) carried a sealed document (authorisation) from the King. !°!! They surveyed 
the road’ (bardu’ musas) |" 22™ year, ninth month (Nov.-Dec. 500 BCE). 


The verbs used to describe the activities of the lance-bearers in these texts 
are mundane in PFA context: has(s)a/-, “to inspect, reckon, make an invento- 
ry” and muSa-, “to add up, account (for), control, survey.” The first can refer 
to deposited commodities, accounts, tablets, and royal kurtas; the second to 
workers, grain, young animals, and accounts.*! A comparison between PFa 19 
and PFa 22 confirms that has(s)a/i- and muSa- are near-equivalents. The same 
may be assumed for KASKAL-AasSira, “road inspector” and dattismara8(be). 
The second transcribes Old Iranian *dati-(h)mara- (with Elamite plural end- 
ing); it literally means “road counter(s),” but the available contexts (especial- 
ly PFa 30:08-10) suggests the wider meaning of “road inspector” or “road 
surveyor.” 

Road surveyors are currently attested (or can be assumed) in 33 texts 
and journal entries in PFA, often in groups of 6 Salup, “free men” (receiving 
flour, wine, and oil) and 12 /ibap, “servants, subordinates” (receiving flour 
only). They constituted a regular phenomenon, not merely concerned with 





41 For has(8)a/i- see, e.g., PF 0252, PF 0298, PF 1152, PF 1958:16, NN 0998, NN 1747; 
for muSa- see, e.g., PF 1201, PF 1247, PF 1280, PF 1824, NN 0258, NN 0473, NN 
2206:35, NN 2493:42-45. 

42 KASKAL-hasira, occurs in NN 1219 (PN “SKASKAL'™®$ ha-'Si"-ra); the plural 
KASKAL-haSsip in NN 2041:14-17 @83i-kakM®’ "“ku-ti-ip “““KASKAL™® ha- 
Si-ip, “lance-bearers, road inspectors”). For *dati(h)mara see Hinz 1975a, 86 and 
Tavernier 2007a, 419 [4.4.7.28f.]. Hallock (apud Hinz /.c.) already proposed “survey- 
or” (instead of the more literal “road counter”); see also idem 1978, 112, 114f. See 
also the comments by Briant 1991, 73; Graf 1994, 174; Tuplin 1997, 406f. 

43 When receiving wine and oil, the sa/up are listed without their subordinates. datti- 
mara(p), team of Ambadu8: PF 1307 (6+12), PF 1566 (6; datimarap not mentioned), 
PFa 30:08-10 (5), PFa 21 (6), Fort. 6749 (6+12 [implied]); team of ASbazana: NN 
1023 (6; datimarap not mentioned), Fort. 7093 (6); team of Bakabadus: NN 0621 
(6), NN 1814 (6); team of Bakadad(d)a: PF 1297 (6+12’; datimarap not mentioned), 
NN 0885 (6+12; idem); team of Bakagiya: PF 1567 (6); team of Ir[...Jda: PF 1284 
(4°), NN 2525 (4); team of Irdabada: PFa 19 (6; datimarap not mentioned; cf. Hallock 
1978, 112), PFa 22 (6; idem), PFa 23 (6; idem); team of Irdawi8s: PFa 31:21-22 (7); 
team of MiSadda: NN 0588 (6), NN 0937 (6’), NN 1863 (6), PF 1343 (6+12, PN 
spelled "“'mu-is-Sd-ud-da;, datimarap not mentioned); team of Nakmanda: PFa 
31:23-24 (18°); team of RaSdauka: PFa 15 (6+12); team of Sa8Sakka: NN 0481 (6); 
team of Ubaruda: NN 1647 (6); team of UkbaruS (perhaps = Ubaruda): NN 0904 
(6+12; datimarap not mentioned); team of UraStukka: NN 2325 (6; datimarap not 
mentioned); team of USpirda: NN 0844 (5); team of [...]i8: Fort. 0819-101:14, 16, 35 
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the movements of the court, but a standing, specialized unit charged with the 
inspection of the roads in broadest sense. Also, they appear to have been part 
of a larger, professional corps of “lance-bearers” entrusted with surveying, 
auditing, keeping registries and, presumably, determining the basis for vari- 
ous kinds of taxation. People belonging to this corps were highly mobile and 
toured the countryside with royal or satrapal authorisations. ** 





(6+12); team of [...]: Fort. 0906-102 (6). KASKAL hasira/hasip, team of Ibbaka: NN 
1219 (12); team of Kamezza: NN 2041:14-17 (3). 

44 Some individual “lance-bearers” appear in more than one capacity (such as road 
surveying + making registries), suggesting a closed, professional corps with a range 
of interrelated tasks. This is, e.g., true for Kamezza: he and his colleagues surveyed 
the road in Dar.19 (NN 2041:14-17) and were making a registry of tassup, “peo- 
ple, troops” in Dar.27 (NN 2556: !“!tas-'su-ip" [tal]-li-is-"da’);, they also occur as 
“accountants” (mussap) in NN 0516 (see Tuplin 1997, 407; Henkelman 2002, 22— 
24). The dattimara Bakadad(d)a of NN 0885 (and PF 1297) may be the same as the 
Bakadada acting as auditor in NN 0217 and NN 0540 (also, without title, in PF 0831, 
NN 1222), though this case is less certain (cf. Henkelman 2002, 25-8). Dadda(ma) 
is ‘writing down people/troops’ (making a registry or muster roll) in PF 1620, acts 
as auditor in PF 1242 and several other texts (cf. below) and appears as tuppira, 
“scribe, secretary,” inspecting royal kurtas in NN 1747 (compare the “scribes of the 
army/people” in Babylonia; Stolper 1985, 30f. with n.116). The case of Te(a)tukka, 
‘chamberlain,’ registry-official and tax-collector is discussed in Henkelman 2003a, 
162—4, idem 2008a, 320 with n.739, and Tuplin 2008, 332. Other crossover examples 
are cited by Stolper 1977, 263. 

Apart from road surveying, lance-bearers are attested in at least two additional 
roles. One is that of *frasaka(ra)-, “investigator, auditor,” transcribed in Elamite 
as pirrassakka, pirrasakurra and in Babylonian as iprasakku (Eilers 1940, 5—10, 
16—23; Stolper 1985, 31 n.116; Tavernier 2007a, 420f. [4.4.7.38-39]). A variant form, 
*fra0aka- is transcribed in Elamite as pirrasaka (Tavernier J/.c. [4.4.7.43]). In PFA, 
the term is attested in NN 0217, NN 0540, NN 2265:10-12, and Fort. 3568. The last 
of these mentions a Daddama and an anonymous colleague, presumably the same 
as Dadda and Mannanda, who occur together in NN 1747, NN 2493:42—45, 46-48, 
49-51 and, presumably, PF 1620 (Mannada alone in NN 2522; Dadda(m)a in PF 
0817, PF 1242, PF 1243, NN 0479). From these attestations, it appears that Daddama 
was an Aramaic scribe (tuppira KUS ukku), Mannanda a lance-bearer; together 
they reckoned workers (kurtas musaSda), questioned people (mil hapisda), made or 
updated a registry of people/troops (tassup tallisda), and inspected/reckoned royal 
workers (kurtas ESSANA-na hassisda). See also Stolper 1977, 263f., Henkelman 
2002, 17-20, Tuplin 1997, 407 n.67, and idem 2008, 370. 

The second additional role is marked by the term karamaras, from Old Iranian *kara- 
(h)mara-, literally “people count” and, as appellative, “people counter” (Tavernier 
2007a, 408f. [4.4.3.6]). Their activity is sometimes expressed in Elamite as tassup 
tallisda, lit. “he/they wrote down people/troops” (as, e.g., PF 1620) or tassup ... 
musas, “they reckoned/registered people/troops” (Fort. 1081-104). The Iranian word 
appears as karammaru and kalammaru in Late Babylonian texts, where it is a cate- 
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The evidence on the administrative corps of lance-bearers has two nota- 


ble parallels, both of which deserve more comment than can be given here. 
The first, less direct one, is the case of Antimenes, charged by Alexander with 
the care of the road network of Babylonia, keeping up the stock of the way 
stations, levying the tithe from caravans, and keeping a registry of slaves. 
The other, more striking one, is that of the rural magistrates in the Mauryan 
Empire whose tasks, it may be recalled, included land surveying, water distri- 
bution and irrigation, various forms of taxation, the control of the roads, and 
the placement of distance markers.** 





45 


gorical term for various kinds of official rolls kept by the Persian authorities. These 
may be lists of state-imposed obligations (the up-keeping of irrigation networks) or 
royal registries of titles (houses, chattel) and associated taxation, perhaps also mus- 
ter rolls for the army (Stolper 1977, 259-66; idem 1985, 28-31; idem 1989; compare 
Jursa 2008, 608f. and Baker 2011, 317-20, with further references; see also Tuplin, 
this volume). Though karamaras/*kara-(h)mara- need not have implied exactly the 
same in the heartland as in Babylonia, the context was probably similar (registra- 
tion, control, taxation). Interpretation of karamaras as “registry, registration offi- 
cial” fits all contexts. In one case (NN 2465) a lance-bearer and karamaras (reading 
uncertain) inspects a royal sheepfold (Henkelman 2002, 21f.). Other relevant texts 
are: PF 1245, NN 1747, NN 2465, NN 2493:42—45, 46—48, 49-51 (full references in 
Tuplin 1997, 406 n.64, to which add NN 1059:32'-35', NN 1620). For lance-bearers 
and karamaras in PFA and their tasks see Tuplin 1997, 406—9; Henkelman 2002. 
Azzoni / Dusinberre 2014, 6—8 discuss the case of lance-bearer Zamu8, who occurs 
in both the Elamite and Aramaic PF texts. Compare also the miramara of PFa 11 
and NN 1690 (collated), according to Hinz literally a “Mann-Zahler,” *vira(h)mara- 
(Hinz 1975a, 263; cf. Tavernier 2007a, 436 [4.4.7.125]). 

For the Mauryan Gyopavopo/aypovopot see above. Antimenes is mentioned in 
Ps.-Arist. Oec. I1.2.34 and 38. His title, qdd10¢' has variously been emended to 
NeudAtoc (Schneider) or NuEpOdpoptoc (Wilcken), with a clear preference for the first 
(see notably Van Groningen 1933, 194—7, 203f.; Guizzi 1992, 411-17; Valente 2011, 
252-4). The attestation of the word huoAtoc in a letter from Eumenes I], inscribed 
on a stele from Mahmuthisar, Phrygia (1.44) clarified its meaning substantially and 
allowed Helmut Miiller to describe its holder as a high financial official charged 
with taxation, the care of the royal domain, and infrastructure (Miller 2005; for 
the text see Jonnes / Ricl 1997 and references in Miiller op.cit. 355 n.3). He rightly 
takes this as weighty, if not decisive, support for the emendation of npu6d10¢' to 
NLLLOALOG in the Oeconomica (ibid. 362-4). It may nevertheless be pointed out that 
the 16" century Latin translation by Joachim Camerarius, which in various other 
cases is based on a now lost vetus liber, has curatione ei data viarum. This means 
that either Camerarius already read W0d10¢" and his translation reflects his own 
tentative interpretation of it, or his text had a different term that unambiguously 
expressed the care of the roads. As for the registry of slaves and its apparent associa- 
tion with a kind of taxation, Briant 2009a, 165f. makes the attractive suggestion that 
it may actually be an Achaemenid heritage, viz the institution known in Babylonian 
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Whether the lance-bearing road surveyors in PFA also measured routes 
and placed distance markers cannot be established at present. Be that as it 
may, evidence from Achaemenid Babylonia makes it clear that such proce- 
dures indeed existed and may have been part of regular control operations.*° 
These concerned also the width of the road, presumably to prevent farmers 
from encroaching on what was, after all, a manifestation of central power. 
This same sentiment is found in Pseudo-Aristotle’s evocation of the responsi- 
bilities of Condalus, hyparch of Mausolus: to traverse his administrative terri- 
tory (like Parnakka in Parsa), receive and register animals as ‘gifts’ (a form of 
taxation), and selling the profit from trees that projected over, or had fallen on, 
the royal roads (Oec. II.14).*’ The last charge reveals a conception of the road 
network, maintained at high costs by the Achaemenid state, as something that 
was very much royal, even in its physical manifestation. It explains why the 
road surveyors in the heartland belonged to the corps of lance-bearers, whose 
title in the first place identified them as officials in the service of the crown 
and vested with special executive authority, rather than as armed forces per 
se. If the lance-bearers were anything like the dopv@dpot and pnAogdpot of 
the classical sources (cf. Briant 2002, 261f.), they must have inspired awe by 





as karammaru/kalammaru (cf. n.42 above). See also below on the way stations. 
On the episode see also Le Rider 1998 and idem 2003, 299-310, 316-9 (arguing 
that Antimenes may have been responsible for Alexander’s mint at Babylon); Briant 
2002, 364f., 453; idem 2012, 188; Valente 2011, 251-5, 260f. 

46 BM 79746 is a unique document from the Ebabbar archive in Sippar dealing with 
measuring a stretch of the royal road (08.Cyr.). Jursa, in his publication of the doc- 
ument, argues that the operation should be seen in the context of the obligations 
resting on the temple as landowner. He additionally presents evidence on the legally 
enforceable care expected from the road’s abutters (notably preventing inundation 
by irrigation schemes: BM 74463, 03.Cyr.). Note that BM 79746 (1.13) mentions 
beams from date palm wood; were these for establishing (scrutinizing) the pre- 
scribed width of the road? 

47 The remainder of the paragraph speaks in garbled fashion of two other taxes im- 
posed; some elements may reflect oral traditions or at least misunderstanding of ex- 
isting practice. See the commentaries by Van Groningen 1933, 99-104 and Valente 
2011, 180—4; see also Tuplin 1987b, 146 and Binder 2008, 223f. Because of a lacuna, 
the passage on the fallen trees can only be understood with the help of the Latin 
translation by Camerarius; based on this, it may be taken to imply a claim by the 
state on the fruits of the trees bordering the road and the timber of those that fell on 
it (see Valente /.c.). Also relevant is Hdt. I.115.3, where Thracian farmers are said 
to have the deepest respect for the royal road and refrain from cultivating the land 
occupied by it. 
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their physical appearance. This, and their mandate, arguably made them the 
most conspicuous image of royal authority outside the major centres.” 

The administrative hold on the road system (and the countryside) nec- 
essarily was accompanied by a mental grip on the imperial network. This is 
true for the highest authorities, obliged as they were to replenish the stores 
of the way stations or the cisterns along desert routes.” It is manifest in the 
apparent ease with which Arsama’s secretary enumerates the administrative 
regions (with their leading officials) through which the route from southern 
Mesopotamia or Susa passes towards Egypt (Porten / Yardeni 1986, A6.9). 
But it can equally be construed for humble way station suppliers in the heart- 
land. The evidence from PFA implies that these people were able to recog- 
nize the official seals of the king, court officials, royal women and, notably, 
those of most of the satraps. Also, they knew that ‘their’ road did not stop 
at the next way station, but continued all the way to Gandhara, or Egypt, or 
Sogdia. Indeed, individuals and groups from such regions passed over it fairly 
regularly and would present sealed travel authorisations issued at Memphis, 
Bactra, Sardis or in fabled India. As Colburn rightly notes, the psychological 
effect such encounters had on local administrators should not be underesti- 
mated: it must have been major factor in the ‘connectedness’ of empire.” 

Coherence as a function of the road system can be argued at various lev- 
els, including that of the groups of kurtas (dependent workers) sent to and 





48 Note the occasional direct connection with the court (PFa 22, PFa 30:08-10) and 
the sealed travel documents carried by the surveyors, often issued by the King. 
Compare also Aelian’s remark about clearing the road between Susa and Media 
from scorpions in advance of the King’s progress (NA XV.26; cf. Ps.-Arist. Mirab. 
27 [832a]). Despite the fact that the lance-bearers of PFA are not, at least not in the 
first place, military units, one is reminded of Xenophon’s remark about Achaemenid 
road construction (Cyr. V1.2.36). According to his testimony, spearmen, archers and 
slingers discharged from active duty (tobc dmo0dedo0KyLaopLévovc) could be enrolled 
in road-building units. Such units, however, operated in conjunction with the move- 
ment of armies. 

49 For the way stations see Ps.-Arist. Oec. I.2.38, “Antimenes ordered the satraps to 
keep up the stock of the storehouses along the royal roads (O@noavpodcs tovs Tapa TAG 
0600c) in accord with local regulations.” Although the text speaks of supplies sold 
to the armies, it seems likely that the same or similar stores served regular travel- 
lers at the way stations. For the duty of Egyptian administrators to replenish water 
supplies in the ‘Syrian desert’ (east of the Nile) see Hdt. HI.6.2—7.1; compare ibid. 
I1.9.1—4 on cisterns in the Arabian desert. 

50. Cf. Colburn 2013, esp. p. 47, “the knowledge that Persepolis or Susa lay at the other 
end of a road might have been a powerful unifying force in the creation of an impe- 
rial identity.” See also Kuhrt 2014 on the essential role of the roads and communica- 
tions network. 
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from every corner of the empire and sometimes clustered at, e.g., construction 
sites doubling as veritable multi-ethnic hotchpotches.*! More pertinent to the 
current case is the example of the many travel guides and fast messengers that 
traversed the king’s lands by means of the well-kept roads and the celebrated 
express service. One Saddami8%a, for example, travelled to the King of Kings 
carrying an authorisation from Parindadda/Pherendates, satrap of Egypt, in 
the first month of Dar.27. In the eleventh month of the same year we find him 
en route again, from Susa (Mardunda/Mardontes) to the King, and in the 
next month he is heading once more for the court, now coming from Sardis 
(Irdapirna/Artaphernes).*” Such breath-taking speed shows the success gener- 
ated by immense investments in the communication and road network, which 
must have added significantly to the cohesion of the empire (cf. Colburn 2013). 
Conversely, it also must have made a huge impact on the people who operat- 
ed the network: the suppliers, grooms, scribes, porters, guards manning the 
watch towers, and, indeed, road surveyors — in short the personnel who, more 
than anyone, embodied what we know as the King’s Road. 

One could even argue, to anticipate the main conclusions of this paper, 
that the officials involved, certainly the middle and higher ranks among them, 
were not only aware of the network they were part of, but also of this network 
as a system. This awareness arguably existed no less among administrators 
in Krmana than it did in Parsa. Here too, way stations at regular intervals, 
as well as the logistic structures supporting them, may be assumed: the in- 
tensive traffic with the eastern and northeastern satrapies, as attested in the 





51 See the case of Bactrian and other kurtas at Tamukkan, Barnis, and Uzikurra§, dis- 
cussed in Henkelman [forthc. 2] §§ 2.2, 2.5. 

42 Saddamissa(*SataméSa-, Tavernier2007a,310[4.2.1576]; cf. Saddami88a/*OataméSa-, 
ibid. 329 [4.2.1731]) travels from the king to Matezzi& (Persepolis region) in I/23 (PF 
1380), and from Susa to Parsa in II/23 (PF 1379), implying that he travelled from 
Parsa to Susa between those dates. The cases cited above, from Dar.27, are NN 
2472 (Parindadda — King, I/27), NN 0196 (Irdapirna — King, XI/27), and NN 
2045 (Mardunda —> King, XII/27). In NN 0196, Saddami8%a and his colleague are 
called ‘pir’-ra’-da”’-zi-is, *fratacis, “express messenger, express service” (Tavernier 
2007a 421 [4.4.7.40]). All three attestations from year 27 pertain to allocations by 
Haturdada, presumably at KurduSum; his way station seems to have been a favou- 
rite stopping place for people in the pirradazzis service (cf. PF 1315, PF 1319, PF 
1320, PF 1321, PF 1329). The term *fratacis (Tavernier 2007a, 421 [4.4.7.40]) is now 
also attested in Aramaic: Azzoni [forthc.]. For Irdapirna (*Rtafarna-, Artaphernes) 
of Sardes/Lydia see Lewis 1977, 2 n.2; for Parindadda (*Farnadata-, Pherendates) of 
Egypt and Mardunda (*Vrdvanta-, Mardontes), lieutenant of Bakabana at Susa, see 
Henkelman [forthe. 1]. 
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Fortification archive, could not have existed without these. This is the world 
that Alexander found himself in on his return march from India. 


That districts with institutional granaries, satrapal economic and military 
networks, large-scale use of camels, and well-developed and well-managed 
roads — in short empire-wide administrative systems — were intact, or largely 
intact, at the time of the Macedonian invasion and that these actually enabled 
its success has been repeatedly stressed, notably by Pierre Briant. Recalling 
the anecdote of young Alexander questioning Persian ambassadors at his fa- 
ther’s court on the lengths of their roads and character of the inland journey 
(Plut. Alex. 5.2), Briant writes (2002, 373): 


It could (...) be said that, for the enemies of the Great King to have any chance of suc- 
cess, they would have to take the Achaemenid theatre of strategic operations or, in other 
words, to turn to their own advantage the logistics the Persian authority had established 


to ensure its survival. 


This perspective receives more and more substance from the growing cor- 
pus of administrative sources pertaining to the last decades of Achaemenid 
rule, including the recently-published Aramaic documents from Achaemenid 
Bactria (Naveh / Shaked 2012). These allowed Briant to draw up a vast im- 
perial panorama in his “The Empire of Darius III in Perspective” (2009a; 
cf. idem 2010a, 83-8, 171-82), which seeks to connect sources from various 
parts of the Persian world and show the reality not only of administrative 
structures, but also of the imperial signature as it would have been evident to 
Alexander and his advisors. 

The task of revisiting the relevant sources, especially with our increasing 
understanding of administrative practice, is far from accomplished, and nota- 
bly the Alexander biographies still need to be systematically probed and read 
with ‘Fortification eyes.’ In this respect, Ruffing’s contribution to this volume 
requires qualification: the work of Flavius Arrianus may indeed be vague 
and evasive in this regard, but nevertheless yields important information on 
Achaemenid administration (Verwaltung, especially if understood to include 
local and regional structures and bureaucracies). The point is ‘simply’ to posi- 
tion his evidence in a wider context — Briant’s famous mosaic of sources — in 
order to evaluate it. The passage that started this section is only one example, 
but an instructive one: despite the dramatic setting and rhetorical hyperbole, 
it evokes institutional supplies and administrative centres, the use of seals and 
distribution schemes, the supra-regional competences of satraps, the integra- 
tion of adjoining regions, specific know-how about the terrain, the organized 
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deployment of camels, and the up-keep of routes marked by road signs.* All 
of this does not turn the Gedrosian shore into a Persian paradise, but it does 
show that it was possible to cross the region in a relatively organized and 
civilized way. Most and for all the example has given us opportunity to study 
once again the complexity and impact of Achaemenid administrative and in- 
stitutional structures as manifest in various contexts and on various levels: 
the ‘imperial signature’ that may be recognized with increasing confidence, 
especially with reference to the Fortification archive. 


2. Institutional landscapes: from Hidali to Ecbatana, and from Coga 
Mis to Tell Jemmeh 


In what follows below, the main point will be that the institutional ‘Parsa 
economy, centred on Takht-e Gamiid, was more than a traditional way of 
organizing production and labour. It was not merely an organic expansion 
of what preceded it in southwestern Iran, even though it owed a great deal to 
Neo-Elamite and, arguably, early-Persian structures. 

Instead, I would venture the hypothesis that the Achaemenids were able to 
perceive the cloud of administrative networks, functional hierarchies, logistic 
protocols and bureaucratic conventions as a system that a) could be expanded 
and adapted according to the growth and development of empire, b) could be 
copied, and c) could be applied to manage, monitor and develop other regions 
of their empire, notably in its eastern half. More boldly phrased, the adapta- 





53 Ina recent study, Callieri (2013, 132; see also idem, this volume) discusses Arrian 
Ind. 38.8f., a passage on the mouth of the river Sitacus, plausibly the Mand (some 
70 km SSE of the BiSehr peninsula; see Potts 2014 on the importance of this part- 
ly navigable river). Nearchus and his men, according to Arrian, évtad0a oitov 
KATOAGLBAVOVEL TOADV EVYKEKOLLOLEVOV KATH TPdOTAEW Baolléwc, ws ooiot 
civat éxioiticaca1. Callieri takes @c¢ as consecutive, rather than final, and trans- 
lates “they found a large amount of wheat gathered by the order of the king, so that 
they could victual.” This interpretation assumes that the king in this passage is 
Darius III, not Alexander, as commonly assumed; the conclusion would then be that 
this is the first case of a royal storehouse connected to maritime routes. One could 
add that Cvykexowtopévov in this context could mean “taken in” (i.e., after harvest), 
rather than simply “gathered,” which would reinforce Callieri’s position. The main 
problem, however, is the identity of the king: Arrian uses Baotievc quite regularly 
to refer to Alexander (/nd. 20.5, 337-8, 34.1, 36.5, 42.5) and in the context of the 
Indica one does not expect a sudden reference to Darius III. Note also the other 
passages from the /ndica to which Callieri right draws attention in this context (0.c. 
131): the poles marking the navigable canal through the marshy coastlands of south- 
ern Khitizestan (41.2) and the multitude of ships seen at Apostana (in the ‘Asaliiyeh 
region; 38.5). 
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tion, conceptualisation, and instrumentalisation of the traditional household 
economy of their heartland may well have been an essential feature of the 
imperial leap taken by the early Achaemenids and of the imperial persona 
assumed by Persian society. 

The ‘imperial paradigm’ in my title therefore refers not only to the great 
potential of PFA as the fundamental source for Achaemenid studies, but also 
to a hypothesized conception of the administrative system it embodies as a 
model for creating further institutional economies, notably in regions with no 
or less developed pre-existing administrative systems. 

What I will argue is far from new, at least not in the sense that intricate 
parallels between satrapal administrations on the one hand and that at the 
centre on the other have been highlighted before. One may even observe that 
this kind of comparison is becoming a standard way to assess new documen- 
tary sources from the satrapies. My contribution will therefore primarily lie 
in constituting and expanding several pertinent dossiers that not only show 
the imperial signature but may also suggest the attitudes behind it. The avail- 
able evidence is more detailed and relevant than has hitherto been realized. 
When properly organized and contextualized, it reveals parallel structures 
and protocols, existing at various levels. These are, at least in some cases, 
strong enough to assume a conscious, determined, and systematic planning 
on the basis of well-understood and well-tested precedent: this is what I call 
imperial paradigm. 

I hasten to add that my contention is a working hypothesis, which I can 
support in a number of case studies, yet not systematically explore. Whereas 
the preceding section (§1) aimed to corroborate the thesis of an imperial sig- 
nature using a single testimony from Arrian as a starting point, the current 
one will investigate its application in various satrapies. By exploring the pos- 
sible template function of the Parsa administration by identifying parallel sys- 
tems in Khuzestan and on the Iranian plateau, I hope to show that there was 
a ‘network of networks’ involving institutional economies of the Parsa type 
and covering most of western Iran (and probably beyond). This will pave the 
way for a last section (§ 3), where I will test the thesis of imperial paradigm 
with the help of the Arachosian example; in addition, I will briefly illustrate 
its ongue durée impact — arguably a function of its systematic coherence — in 
Mauryan India. 

Another caveat is in place here: my approach aims to include all relevant 
evidence, but is limited in scope to economic networks, bureaucratic proto- 
col and logistic infrastructure, generally on a local or regional level. Other 
domains of the Achaemenid world could be probed for indications of sys- 
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tematic planning and layout. “Das System der Provinzverwaltung,” as well as 
the wider political structure and military hierarchy of the empire have been 
analysed in much detail by Bruno Jacobs, who rightly stressed that the of- 
ten-cited Persian pragmatism should not be mistaken to imply a constant flux 
in organisation and lack of fixed patterns.** 


2.1. The district level: the case of Achaemenid granaries 

Herodotus (IV.124.1—2) relates how Darius, during his Scythian expedition 
of 513/12 BCE, erected eight large fortresses (tetysa) at regular intervals of 
60 stades at the Oaros river. Within their — admittedly quite hopeless — nar- 
rative setting little can be made of these structures. This changes when one 
compares the Iaxartes forts positioned at close proximity to each other, the 
string of fortresses lining the Oxus in the Surkhandariya valley, and argu- 
ably the network of Achaemenid-period strongholds in southern Judah.** The 
larger, imperial context still does not do much for locating the Oaros forts, 
or indeed for the general credibility of the Scythian campaign narrative; it 
bolsters, however, the institutional reading of the Herodotean passage. This 
is not limited to the logistic effort and advance planning needed for the con- 
struction, nor the regular layout and the communication systems (fire sig- 





54 See, notably, Jacobs 1994 (esp. pp.97-116; citation from p.3, with added emphasis); 
idem 2003; idem 2006a; idem, this volume. The model operated by Jacobs (seven 
Grofsatrapien, divided in Haupt- and Kleinsatrapien) may appear over-determined 
to some, but its founding assumption (that there was a systematic hierarchy of satra- 
pies) seems undeniable, also in view of the mounting evidence from the Fortification 
archive. Jacobs generally does not treat what he calls Kleinbezirke (1994, 114), 
which is the sub-satrapal or ‘provincial’ level discussed in this paper. 

55 For the Scythian expedition see the recent treatment by Tuplin (2010b), who decon- 
structs the Herodotean narrative and shows that the few realia mentioned in it do not 
enhance its overall credibility (see esp. p.287). For Tuplin, such items as the Oaros 
forts are “authentic in the sense that such things really did figure in the story-tell- 
ing environment that was the only data-set available to Herodotos and his sources” 
(ibid. 301). The construction of the forts as a haphazard (and abandoned) action 
taken during the army’s advance makes little or no sense — see on this notably the 
discussion by Jacobs (2000; 2006b), who argues for the premeditated establishment 
of a border line at a defendable river (perhaps the Sal) as part of Darius’s northern 
strategy; only a garbled echo of this is to be found in the Histories. The opposite ap- 
proach, questioning the existence of the fortress on the basis of the problematic con- 
text (so How and Wells 1912 I, 343; similarly Corcella in Asheri / Lloyd / Corcella 
2007, 662) seems excessive. Iaxartes forts (‘cities’): Arr. Anab. IV.2.1, 3.1 (cf. Strabo 
XI.11.4); ef. Tuplin 1987a, 181; Briant 2002, 745, 747, 751f. 1027. Oxus: Stride 2005, 
295-7 [non vidi], Wu [forthc.]; cf. Gardin 1995, esp. 100. Judah fortresses: see be- 
low, n.62. 
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nals) suggested by the regular, relatively short intervals between the forts. As 
Briant recognized in case of the Iaxartes forts, such sites were not exclusive- 
ly defensive, but also functioned as “trading posts between the world of the 
steppes and Bactria-Sogdiana” (Briant 2002, 747). Tell Jemmeh, on the fringe 
of directly controlled Achaemenid territory and apparently a garrison site (cf. 
below), yielded abundant evidence for camel caravans (cf. § 1.3), thus provid- 
ing another case in point. What matters most, however, is the (as yet patchy) 
evidence for the network character of frontier zones in various parts of the 
realm. The question rises whether we are dealing with yet another example of 
the imperial signature and the systematic mentality behind it. 

The above example may lend some sense of concreteness to the discussion 
on the imperial-administrative landscape. In archaeological terms, this land- 
scape is only very gradually becoming visible (and recognisable) to us, but the 
promise is certainly great. This is particularly true for approaches that seek to 
combine the evidence from documentary sources and the results from surveys 
and excavations. The Fortification archive, for one, abounds in localities with 
an administrative profile, indicating that ancient Parsa must have been dotted 
with way stations, bird farms, livestock assessment stations, storage facilities 
of different types and size (wine, beer, fruit, cereals), plantations (paradises), 
estates (held in tenure by the institution’s higher officials), domains (of royal 
women and other members of the court), temples (with an economic role), 
various fortified structures, and, as we will see, local and regional ‘treasur- 
ies’ (craft centres, depots, administrative nuclei: §§ 2.2.1—2). That we are, as 
yet, finding only few of these in the archaeological record is a function of a 
previous concentration on the royal residences, not necessarily of a paucity of 
such structures. 

Surveys and excavations in recent years have revealed precious clues for 
understanding the world of PFA. Logically, this is particularly true for Fars/ 
Parsa, the archive’s immediate geographical context. Apart from the ever-in- 
creasing number of ‘pavilions’ (see below) and the identification of way sta- 
tions, canals, and sections of the royal roads, we are now getting a clearer im- 
age of two micro-regions that were well developed in the Achaemenid period: 
Mamasani (Fahliyan region) and the Tang-e Bolagi (between Takht-e Gaméid 
and Pasargad). They yield new information on population density, settlement 
continuity (from the Neo-Elamite period), the royal road, production sites, 
storage facilities, and irrigation systems. All these aspects have a direct or 
indirect bearing on the institutional economy centred on Takht-e Gamiid. 
Most impressive is the evidence for regional design, as in the case of the 
water management in the Pasargad district, involving 1) dams and sluices to 
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control the water level in the tributaries of the Pulvar and protect the palaces 
as well as the royal road in the DaSt-e Morgab, 2) a canal of several kilometres 
length that appears to have its inlet near Pasargad and runs through the Tang-e 
Bolagi, 3) the continuation of this water conduit into the valley at a height of 
about five meters above the Pulvar, hence enabling irrigation of larger parts 
of its right bank.°* Seen from the Persepolis archive, the relevance of this 
system lies in the plantations and irrigated fields (HAL.A™®S in the tablets) 
it made possible. It correlates with the abundant harvests in wine, fruit and 
cereals from the region, and with the presence of larger groups of workers. In 
other words, we are looking at the material infrastructure of an institutional 
economy. 

More generally speaking, large-scale implementation of irrigation tech- 
niques (irrespective of the ganat problem) and coordinated cultivation of 
fringe zones would be another angle to approach the imperial signature at 
large. At this level, too, comparison between PFA and archaeological data 
makes eminent sense, as, e.g., shown in a recent paper that analyses Kyzyltepe 
in Uzbekistan from an institutional perspective.°’ As will be argued below, 
the same is true for the large granaries found at Coga Mi8, Tell Jemmeh in 
Palestine, and elsewhere. 


2.1.1. Coga Mis 

Coga Mi8, roughly 25 km east of Susa, was excavated by the Oriental Institute 
of the University of Chicago between 1961 and 1978. Deserted around the 
middle of the second millennium BCE, the site was re-occupied during the 
Achaemenid period, or perhaps slightly earlier, in the late Neo-Elamite period. 
Achaemenid occupation seems to have been concentrated on the southern half 
of the site and is best known through excavations in the so-called East Area. 
Here, the ‘Circular Structure’ came to light, a building quickly recognized as 
a granary by Delougaz. It has walls averaging | m in thickness — constructed 
from sundried bricks covered with mud plaster — and a base interior diameter 





56 Correlates between PFA and institutional landscapes were first sought in a semi- 
nal paper by Sumner (1986), which, though partially superseded, remains of great 
interest. See, in general, Henkelman 2012a, esp. 943, 957—61 and idem 2013a, esp. 
538—40, with references; for the Tang-e Bolagi see now Callieri, this volume (§ 1.4), 
with further bibliography. For the water management in the DaSt-e Morgab and 
Tang-e Bolagi micro-region see Kleiss 1991; idem 1992, 131-6 (p.136, “geplanntes 
und tiberlegtes Hochwasserschutzsystem fiir die Palastanlagen” [emphasis added; 
WH)); idem 2000; idem 2015, 33f., 94-9; Boucharlat / Feizkhah 2007, 18f.; Atai / 
Boucharlat 1991. 

57 Wu [forthce.]; compare Henkelman [forthc. 2] § 3.1. 
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of 7.5 m. It was dug into much older layers and therefore initially assigned to 
the Proto-Literate period. The Achaemenid date was established “with great 
probability” on the basis of faunal remains (horse, camel) and shards found in 
the deepest part of the structure; it could be corroborated by comparison with 
Achaemenid-period granaries from the Gaza and Beersheba areas in Persian- 
period Palestine, notably those of Tell Jemmeh and Tell esh-Shari‘a (below).* 

About 20 m. east of the Circular Structure (locus R18:304) was found, 
in the 1976 season, a small landscape-format clay tablet inscribed in Elamite 
cuneiform. Epigraphists consulted on the matter tentatively dated it to 
the Achaemenid (Hallock) or Neo-Elamite/Achaemenid (Stolper) period. 
Unfortunately, no continuous, meaningful sequence of signs can be read from 
the published photographs; isolated administrative texts generally are very 
difficult to understand. The ductus, however, clearly has more affinity with 
certain hands in the Fortification corpus than with, e.g., the late Neo-Elamite 
Acropole texts.°’ In close proximity of the tablet (apparently in the same lo- 
cus) a clay sealing was found; it is described by the excavators in terms that 
bring to mind the uninscribed tablets from PFA (and related objects). 

The evidence from Coga Mi8 lacks a clear unifying context. Still, it does 
not take too much imagination to recognize the site as a local unit in an insti- 





58 For the Achaemenid period at Cog4 Mi’ see Delougaz / Kantor 1996, 10—18 and 
Alizadeh 2008, 41, 48, 190f., 204f. (faunal remains), 248-57. For the granary and 
comparison with Palestinian examples see Delougaz / Kantor 1996, 10-12, 403-9, 
pls. 8-9, 264; cf. Alizadeh 2008, 41, 45, pl.6. The excavators cautiously left open 
the possibility of an Iron Age III/Neo-Elamite I] date for the Circular Structure, but 
clearly prefer an Achaemenid date. Note also the two graves found on the central 
terrace of Cosa Mis (Trench XIII Area), at least one of which was Achaemenid and 
included a strip of gold foil covering the deceased’s mouth and a silver band cover- 
ing his (?) lower teeth; several arrow and spear heads; metal vessels; silver rings; 
the remains of a (sacrificed) animal (apparently a caprid) positioned on the legs 
(Delougaz / Kantor 1996, 13, 360, 370, pl.263). 

59 On the tablet see Delougaz / Kantor 1996, 17, 437, and pl.5. Hallock’s undated letter 
to H. Kantor is cited ibid. p.17; Stolper expressed his opinion in a letter to Kantor dd. 
24.09.77. See also Jones / Stolper 1986, 248 (“apparently Achaemenid”). The tablet 
format is well-attested among the Acropole texts, but also known from PFA. 

60 Delougaz / Kantor, 1996, 17, “The clay is dense gray with no visible vegetal in- 
clusions; one mica speck. The upper and side surfaces were smoothed; the lower 
surface is very uneven with string or knot impression entering from one side. An 
extremely shallow and incomplete impression covers part of the upper surface.” 
Neither the locus, nor the dimensions are mentioned in the report; the object is not 
illustrated. Note also the cylinder seal, found in secondary context on the High 
Mound and thought by Kantor to date to the Neo-Elamite or Achaemenid period 
(with an inclination towards the latter; Delougaz / Kantor 1996, 17f.). 
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tutional landscape, with a central granary and possible indications of book- 
keeping (the tablet) and the expression of local jurisdictions (the clay sealing). 
If this impression is correct, Co4 Mi’ would — considering its location — be 
the first town in in the regional institutional economy centred on Susa (cf. 
§ 2.3.1 below). 


2.1.2. Tell Jemmeh 


Tell Jemmeh at the Wadi Gaza has yielded a total of thirteen granaries: twelve 
on the central tell, one west of it. Sir Flinders Petrie, who conducted one cam- 
paign at the site (1926/27) and uncovered eleven of the granaries (fig. 2), dated 
these to the Persian period. Whereas Van Beek, who found two more gra- 
naries during a more recent series of campaigns (1970-78), doubted Petrie’s 
dating and tended towards the Ptolemaic period, the final excavation report 
unambiguously reaffirms the Achaemenid date.°! 

The smallest granary at Tell Jemmeh has an interior diameter of about 
5 m, the two largest ones have diameters of about 7.8 and 8.8 m. All are dug 
deep into the surface, at least 2.1 m. in case of one of the structures excavated 
by Van Beek (fig. 3). Insofar as they were completely excavated, all had rather 
thick walls: 70-80 cm in the structure just referred to, more in the case of the 
two larger granaries identified by Petrie. In one instance, where walls were 
preserved to a sufficient height, Petrie found evidence for an inward inclina- 
tion. Based on this and iconographic evidence, he reconstructed a cylindrical 
building with a tall conical superstructure, hence a so-called beehive granary 
(figs. 4-5). Van Beek believed that at least one of the granaries he excavated 
was a straight cylinder with a flat roof (supported by a vaulted arch), and ex- 
pressed doubt on Petrie’s reconstruction; the final report remains undecided, 
but regards both shapes as possible. In a hot climate, however, a granary with 
a domed roof would be more advantageous.” 


61 Persian: Petrie 1928, 8f.; Ben-Shlomo / Van Beek 2014a, 14; Ben-Shlomo 2014a, 
145f., 152; idem 2014b, 553f.; idem 2014d, 1064; see also Stern 2001, 413. Hellenistic: 
Van Beek 1983, 19; idem 1993, 672f.; Wapnish 1981, 120 n.89. Given the complex 
stratigraphy (the granaries are dug deep into the surface), the report does not ex- 
clude the possibility that the granaries started already in the 7" or 6" century, but 
otherwise insists on their attribution to Phase 4 and 3 and treats them as Persian. 
Van Beek’s previous dating to the Hellenistic period is not discussed in the report. 

62 See Petrie 1928, 8f. and pl. 14.2 and the interpretation of his data in Ben-Shlomo 
2014b, 564 fig. 8.206. For Van Beek’s alternative solution see Van Beek 1983, 18f. 
and idem (revoking Van Beek 1972, 245); discussion in Ben-Shlomo 2014b, 554. Ina 
structure partially sunk into the earth and having a tall conical roof, the outer surface 
exposed to the sun at mid-day is minimal, whereas only the upper part of the interior 
is heated. Ifa structure is closed on top, hot air trapped in the cone, sealing the much 
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Fig. 2. Tell Jemmeh, 1:250 plan of the granaries excavated by Petrie (image reprodu- 
ced and adapted after Petrie 1928, pl. XIII). 
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Fig. 3. Tell Jemmeh, one of the granaries excavated by Van Beek (photograph courte- 
sy of David Ben-Shlomo; cf. Ben-Shlomo / Van Beek 2014a, 556) 


Petrie found a large quantity of carbonized grain in one of his granaries, 
confirming the purpose their shape had already suggested. He furthermore 
calculated that one of the larger structures, from the floor “up to the spring 
of the top doming,” could have held about 167 cubic meters of grain. The 
one granary completely excavated by Van Beek (the other was only partially 





cooler layers below (see Currid 1985, esp. 108; cf. Hosseini / Namazian 2012, 228f,). 
A comparable design, yet with ventilation opening on top, was until recently used 
in domed cisterns (@banbar) and ice houses (yakhcal, “ice-pit’”) in Iran. Buildings 
of the latter type are studied in the remarkable monograph by Jorgensen (2012a), 
who compares them to ancient storage structures at Cosa Mi8 and elsewhere (p.20). 
For the beneficial qualities of the conical shape see ibid. 158-61; compare Jorgensen 
2012b and Hosseini / Namazian 2012. Note also that the conical dome is actually at- 
tested, on a smaller scale, in a silo pit at Tell Jemmeh (Ben-Shlomo 2014b, 548-51). 
Van Beek’s flat-roofed cylinder, especially when filled completely (as Van Beek 
1972, 19 and idem 1986, 2477 suggests) would be very disadvantageous for the in- 
terior temperature control — an essential feature in any grain storage. Note that Van 
Beek’s reconstruction does not explain the thickness of the walls (typical of storage 
facilities with a conical superstructure; Jorgensen 2012a, 161). Also, as all published 
plans and photographs show, the two interior platforms or piers, which he saw as the 
bases of a vaulted arch, are actually not on a median line. 
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Fig. 4. Tell Jemmeh, Van Beek’s reconstruction of the archaeological context of one of 
the larger granaries combined with Petrie’s interpretation of it (image reproduced and 
adapted by courtesy of David Ben-Shlomo from Ben-Shlomo / Van Beek 2014a, 564) 


uncovered) had an inner diameter of 6.1 m and was at least 2.5 m high (not 
including the roof construction), giving a volume of 73 m*. The size of this 
structure is comparable to the other, smaller granaries found by Petrie. The 
13 confirmed granaries represent approximately 1,100 m3 of storage capacity, 
enough for 1,100,000 litres or 660 tons of barley. This is a minimum, for, as 
Petrie remarks, the Persian layers were badly eroded and the site has only very 
partially been excavated; additional granaries may well have existed. Even 
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in the current, incomplete view, a planned 
layout is nevertheless clear: the granaries 
were integrated in a larger complex, involv- 
ing series of rectangular spaces tentatively 
identified as storerooms.® 

Six Aramaic ostraca were found with- 
in the Tell Jemmeh granaries, three others 
directly outside. Naveh initially dated them 
to the late Achaemenid period, leaving open 
the possibility of a Hellenistic date (evident- 
ly in response to Van Beek’s aversion to a 
Persian date). A more recent treatment puts 
the ostraca firmly in the context of compara- 
ble corpora from Idumea and dates them ac- 
cordingly to the “Late Persian and possibly 
early Hellenistic periods.” The documents 
record transactions in barley and wheat, 
but also in wine and other commodities, 
perhaps from taxation; one personal name 
seems to be Arabic. Incised alphabetic signs 
on pottery seem to relate to storage and han- 


Fig. 5. Tell Jemmeh, Petrie’s 
reconstruction of one of the larger 
granaries (image reproduced after 
Petrie 1928, pl. XIV.2). 


dling of grain. Other indications of the site’s function are its strategic location 
and the find of Persian-type bronze arrow heads — these point to a garrison 
town (as it already was in the Neo-Assyrian period), hence part of a series of 


military sites in southern Judah.“ 





63 


64 


For the larger Van Beek granary (excavated 1971-72) see Ben-Shlomo 2014b, 554, 
giving slightly different measurements than Van Beek 1972, 245. Compare the sec- 
ond, partially excavated granary (1978), discussed in Ben-Shlomo 2014a, 145—48, 
152. For the larger Petrie granary see Petrie 1928, 9. The estimates given there imply 
an aggregate storage volume of 2478 m3, much higher than my more conservative 
estimate of 1100 m?, but comparable in terms of the immense scale. The “Persian 
storerooms” are shown in Petrie 1928, pl.13 and 15.1. Van Beek estimated that 
“There may have been a few houses scattered among the granaries for officials and 
keepers, but most of the other buildings from this period appear to be warehouses 
constructed of two parallel walls and partitions formed by cross walls” (Van Beek 
1983, 18). Ben-Shlomo estimates, however, that “Hardly any architecture relates to 
[the granaries]” (2014b, 554; compare idem 2014d, 1064). 

For the Tell Jemmeh ostraca see Naveh 1992 and Misgav 2014 (citation from p.1033); 
see also Lemaire, this volume. Pottery with incised alphabetic signs: Ben-Shlomo 
2014c. Arrow heads: Ben-Shlomo / Gardiner 2014. Fortification, garrison: Van Beek 
1983, 12; Tuplin 1987a, 186-88. Network of defensive sites, possibly in relation 
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To this picture should be added the evidence from the great amount of 
camel bones from the Neo-Babylonian and Persian periods at Tell Jemmeh, 
suggesting an intensive, long-distance caravan trade (cf. § 1.3). As stated 
above, the administrative context implied by the granaries and the ostraca 
makes the role of the site in the caravan trade all the more conspicuous, as it 
suggests a profound and perhaps deliberate integration of economic systems. 

Although the final excavation report on Tell Jemmeh here and there re- 
fers to the interregional or imperial context, it never seems to grasp the full 
implications of the materials found.® Since the site lies within the 300 mm 
isohyet and its annual rainfall tends to be concentrated in a relatively short 
period (Van Beek 2014, 18f.), irrigation would have been indispensable to 
guarantee regular harvests. Also, the site’s immediate hinterland could never 
have produced the volume that it was able to store. The granaries imply, all by 
themselves, a much larger network, which could only be organized on state 
level. Such was also the thinking of Petrie, who seems to have realized much 
more than his successors how visible the empire is at Tell Jemmeh. His ideas 
about grain storages made purposely for a two-month campaign into Egypt 
with a 70,000 man force have been severely criticized, but at least attempted 
to contextualize Tell Jemmeh in a wider perspective. This is most clear in the 
following passage: °° 


The Persian granaries show an unexpected branch of the careful preparations and or- 
ganisation of that great civilising power, like the vast system of roads and the storing 


of treasure as an organ of government. Thus in every age it is seen how the material 





with a fire-signal system: Stern 1982, 239f., 252 (also pp.50-3); idem 1990, 223; 
idem 2001, 371f., 413-6, 420-2, 443; Tuplin 1987a, 186-202, n.121; Edelman 2005, 
308-10, 315—9 (p.316, on “the string of forts in the Beersheva Valley and Negev 
Highlands that clearly belonged to the administrative system of Judah’). 

65 The final synthesis on “the significance of Tell Jemmeh” (Ben-Shlomo 20144), pic- 
tures an interregional context and underlines the non-domestic nature of the gra- 
naries. It mentions, but does not evaluate, Petrie’s theory about the site’s function 
as a frontier settlement with grain stored for an Achaemenid invasive force. The 
evidence from the camel bones is mentioned only in passing and it is non-commit- 
tedly taken to “testify to the commercial importance of the site for caravans and its 
connections to Arabia.” See also Ben-Shlomo 2014b, 558f., where the grain storage 
on the site is described as perhaps being of an “imperial level,” yet without further 
comments. 

66 Petrie 1928, 30f. Stager (1971, 88) severely criticized Petrie’s estimation as “far 
in excess of evidence.” His alternative proposal — granaries as the community’s 
insurance against the vagaries of rainfall — completely misses the point Petrie was 
making: the scale of the operations evidenced by the excavations by far exceeds that 
of the community level. 
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remains at Gerar [Tell Jemmeh; WH] help in understanding the records that we have, 
and give the physical basis for history which substantiates the contemporary accounts. 


As said, Tell Jemmeh was not alone in having Persian-period granaries: com- 
parable examples are known from Tell Ruqueish (18 km southwest of Gaza) 
and from Tell esh-Shari‘a (20 km northwest of Beersheba). In these cases, too, 
there is evidence for an administrative context, including Aramaic ostraca at 
Tell esh-Shari‘a. Large circular granaries therefore were part of the Persian 
institutional landscape of the Gaza and northern Sinai regions.°’ 


2.1.3. An institutional landscape 

Granaries with a circular floor plan have recently been reported from the for- 
tified site of Seyitémer Héytik in Achaemenid Phrygia. Beehive or domed 
storage structures are already known in Elam in the fourth millennium (Susa 
II period) and are perhaps referred to in the Fortification archive.® Yet, the 





67 See Oren 1993a (Tell Ruqueish) and idem 1993b, 1333f. (Tell esh-Shari‘a). Compare 
also, in the same region, Tell el-Hesi, another logistic centre in the Persian period, 
with a series of pits with depths of up to 4.6 m. for the storage of wheat and barley 
(Bennett / Blakely 1989, esp. 63-7, 335-55; Betlyon 1991). For surveys of the Persian 
archaeological remains in the region, including the granaries, see Stern 1982, 22-9, 
250-2, idem 2001, 412-16 and Edelman 2005, 281-331 (esp. 319-21). For estima- 
tions of the road network see Graf 1993, 160—8; idem 1994, 183f.; Tal 2005, 72—4 
with fig.1. See also Borowski 1987, 71-83 for references to excavated Iron Age and 
Persian silos, granaries and storehouses. One may alternatively at the same admin- 
istrative landscape through the lens of the ‘Persian bowls’ of standard format and 
size found at Tell Jemmeh, ubiquitous in the region, and notably used in the fifth and 
fourth centuries BCE (Salles 1991, 218-24). 

68 Seyitémer Hoéyiik: the structures are described as circular grain silos partially dug 
into the soil (their dimensions are not stated); Persian clay tags or bullae were found 
in a context that may associate them with the storage facilities (Kaptan 2010 and 
pers.comm. 25.09.2015; compare also Garrison, this volume). Beehive granaries are 
known from famous Susa II seal impressions (Amiet 1972 I: 103, no. 663, pl. 81), but 
are a wide-spread phenomenon in the ancient world, including Early Bronze Age 
Palestine (Currid 1985). In PFA, tikrakkas, a loan from *tigra-ka-, “pointed (struc- 
ture),” occurs as a toponym and as the beneficiary or place of certain sacrifices (also, 
a sacred Mount Tikra occurs in Fort. 0499-101:1f.). Since storage facilities such as 
hapidanus (*apidanis, lit. “water reservoir,” hence “storage, reserve”), balum and 
pilu could be the locus/object of cultic activity (Henkelman 2008a, 395—400, 541f,), 
it would be possible to assume a similar scenario for tikrakkas. The problem, how- 
ever, is that the term is not (yet) attested in profane context. Also, it is entirely pos- 
sible that other terms referred the typical domed structure, notably baribara(s/m) 
(*paribara-). Etymologically meaning either “enclosure” or “roofed structure, silo,” 
it invariably refers to storage facilities in the Fahliyan area, perhaps as a function of 
specific climatic conditions (cf. Garrison / Henkelman [forthc. 1] § 4.2). For contem- 
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importance of Tell Jemmeh, Coga Mii, and related finds is not so much in the 
format of the domed or beehive granary, its invention or diffusion, but rather 
the administrative node it represents as indicated by bureaucratic context and 
storage volume. Two Tell Jemmeh granaries (the largest and one in the middle 
range) were preserved to a sufficient height to allow for a calculation of the 
(minimum volume) they could have held. The estimations below are based on 
the assumption that only the lower, cylindrical part served for storage (height 
indications below refer to this part, not the total height including the dome): 





Site interior preserved assumed volume Persepolis 
diameter _ height height quarts (q.) 

Tell Jemmeh 9.1m 2.6m 2.6m 167,000 1 176,843 gq. 

(large) 

TellJemmeh 61m 2.5m 2.5m 73,060 | 77,366 q. 

(middle) 

Cosa Mis 7.5m “well over 2.5m 110,450 1 116,960 q. 

lm” 


The figures given here should be taken cum grano salis given the uncertain- 
ties involved, but the general trend is reliable. The kind of storage capacity 
they suggest is comparable with data from the Fortification archive, but, as 
always, the comparison is not as straightforward as one would like. The tab- 
lets obviously do not state the form or dimensions of the granaries; the volume 
of harvested grain may vary considerably at any given location due to cli- 
mate conditions, but also, seemingly, because parallel ‘accounts’ for the same 
place obscure the total capacity. Some examples of deposits of barley harvest 
(hadus) may illustrate these variations: 








Text seals harvest supplier notes responsible location date 

NN 1632 PFS 0039s, 56,1001 Mannizza / / (Kaupirris) @/22 
PFS 0714 

PF 0601 PFS 0039s, 121,4001 BakaduSda / / (Kaupirris) @/22 
PFS 0148 

PF 0563 PFS 0039s, 62,0001 BakaduSda / / KaupirriS = 9/23 
PFS 0148 

PF 0606 ~=PEFS 2000 | (Mazamanna_ / / (Kaupirris) @/27 
0039s; received) 
PFS 0813 





porary Iranian domed water reservoirs and ice houses of comparable shape see n.60 
above. 
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Text seals harvest supplier notes responsible location date 
NN 2438 PFS 0002 103,200! Bakadusda& / / Liduma Q/20 
Karkis 
NN 0139 PFS 0002 82,0001 BakaduSda& / / Liduma Q/21 
Karkis 

PF 0551 PFS 0029; 12,6001 Ammamarda / Sati-Simut  HiSema @/19 
PFS 0195 

NN 0767 _ [PFS x]; 51,8101 — [...] / Mi8-/ HiSema @/20 
PFS 2747 U8tanna’ 

PF 0552 PFS 0195; 56,4901 Ammamarda / Sati-Simut Hisema @/21 
PFS 0771 & Basakka 

PF 0553 PFS 0029; 78701 Ammamarda _  for/from Mi8-/ Hisema @/21 
PFS 0015 & Basakka kurtas UStanna 

PF 0554 PFS 0029; 52,000*!1 Ammamarda / Kitete HisSema Q/21 
PFS 0772 & Basakka 

PF 0555 PFS 0029; 21,1401 Ammamarda / Nariyapikna Hisema @/22 
PFS 0689 

PF 0572 = PFS 47,4501  Utira (68001 / (Zila- @/23 
0045*, rainfed) Huban) 
PFS 0167 

NN 2538 PFS 0052 24,230’1 MikraSba / / Zila-Huban @/23 


As the table above shows, there may be several deposits of harvested barley 
during the same year, often involving more than one receiving supplier and, 
in the case of HiSema, several responsible officers (Saramanna). The particu- 
lars remain opaque: one wonders, for example, if the absence of month dates 
indicates one single annual barley harvest. Be that as it may, the texts do make 
an estimation of the aggregate storage capacity per locality possible, even if 
allowing for income at more than one point in the year (multiple harvests) and 
expenditure (consumption) between those moments. At Kaupirri§ this capaci- 
ty is minimally 121,400 and possibly 177,500 | (if the two deposits of year 22 
were made at the same time); for Liduma it amounts to 103,200 1; for HiSema 
to at least 56,490 | (PF 0552), but probably more, up to 116,360 | (all three 
deposits of year 21). Similarly, at Zila-Huban, there is a capacity of minimally 
47,450, possibly 71,680 |. Of course, all estimates are actually minimal, as the 
dataset is incomplete and even the highest values assumed need not correlate 
with completely filled storage facilities. 

The impression gained here could be substantiated by reviewing the entire 
harvest dossier, but that would require a very detailed reconstruction of dis- 
trict files. For the time being one may refer to the following texts, which state 
the highest known deposits of harvested barley. I have selected these, as they 
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may be relatively close to the aggregate storage capacity of a certain class of 
granaries: 





Text seals deposit supplier facility respon- location date 
sible 

NN 0044 ~— PFS 2023, ~=113,640’1 UmiSduma © / (Kurdu8um)  @/24 
PFS 2024 

NN 2207:1 no seal 120,0501 Nariyamar- pamiras US8baka Tamkan @/22 

ti8 

PF 0585 PFS 0002 = 127,0001 / © i Zakzaku Q/23 

NN 1420 PFS 2754 = 127,7001 Ukbateya’ @ IrSena (?) 0/14 

Fort. PFS 0163, 128,7901 / / / (Ullipitbena?) @/20+ 

0601-101 PFS x 

PF 0548 PFS 0769* 129,4801 / kanti / Anzar(inna)  @/24 

NN 2298:9 no seal 159,9001  [...] / / Parsaran’ Q@/19 
preserved 

NN 0319 no seal 167.2001 Attemanya @ / Irdumak- Q/21 

kanan 


The trend indicated by this and the previous table is clear enough: the 
Persepolis economy had a class of storage facilities that could hold 120,000- 
130,000 1, and several more with still higher capacities. The first group is 
comparable with the Cosa Mis granary, the second with the largest one from 
Tell Jemmeh. Not all facilities reflected in PFA were as important as these. 
Zila-Huban seems to have had a smaller storage, comparable with the mid- 
dle range granaries at Tell Jemmeh; the same is probably true for a series of 
other places. All this is obviously not to say that the Persians operated two or 
three strictly defined types of granaries throughout their empire, but perhaps 
it indicates the existence of certain storage classes relating to the size (hence 
importance) of the district. Within the institution centred on Takht-e Gaméid, 
such a model would have facilitated comparison between districts, hence con- 
trol in the widest sense. 

It is unknown whether the storage facilities implied in the above-listed 
texts were single structures, or whether they all adhered to the same architec- 
tural form. The Coga Mi8 and Tell Jemmeh granaries, if indeed of the beehive 
or domed type, would have been impressive structures and visible from afar. 
They would have given a robust material reality to the institutional economy 
and created a psychological effect that modern eyes can only underestimate, 
but that surely did not fail to impress travellers passing by or kurtas toiling on 
the blistering fields. The architectural format may well have been different in 
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Parsa, but facilities holding the quantities mentioned above would anyhow be 
conspicuous; their ubiquitousness would furthermore bestow a regularity on 
the institutional landscape that would not have gone unnoticed. 

The visible regularity of the institutional landscape, of which roads, way 
stations, and granaries and fortified places are examples, was the surface layer 
of a systematic layout.” The district centre or entrep6t, usually surrounded by 
a number of satellites, formed the smallest nucleus in the network in which the 
institution’s DNA was still visible. A district centre typically had different de- 
partments (and storage facilities) for different commodity classes, each with 
at least one leading store keeper. In the larger centres, he would be assisted by 
several adjuncts responsible for specific activities (grinding, brewing, press- 
ing oil, roasting barley). The entrepdts were furthermore manned by porters 
and other personnel, and by one or several scribes; the more important cen- 
tres produced both Elamite and Aramaic (and uninscribed) tablets. Journal 
colophons furthermore indicate the standard cooperation between supplier 
and two controlling officials involved in assessment and accounting. More 
generally, mutual control is suggested by the frequent mention, alongside the 
supplier, of a ‘ration & logistics’ official (indicated by the term Saramanna), 
extraneous to the district centre, but cooperating with it in order to feed kur- 
tas, livestock and other groups and individuals figuring on his rosters. 

The district centres developed their own ways of handling matters of de- 
tail, but simultaneously adhered to general guidelines; in both regards, a de- 
termination to be consistent is in evidence. Local scribes would, for example, 
use subtle variations in tablet format or in the notation of key elements to in- 
dicate particular operations or the activity of a subaltern store keeper. Such in- 
ternal routines did not obstruct, but rather facilitated the processing of records 
into categories that the general administration needed to assess and docu- 
ment. At the same time, general protocols concerning the format of sealed 
and unsealed tablets, the position of the supplier’s seal, counter sealing, state- 
ment of jurisdictions, etc. were very consistently applied — real exceptions are 
surprisingly scarce. In all this, centralized instruction and control is implied; 
the dossier on local investigations treated by Stolper (this volume) expresses 
precisely the maintenance of the desired order of standard protocols. 

The size and density of the PFA network and the regular layout of its 
smallest nuclei preclude that it merely represents an organic village landscape 
brought under central control. Although continuity of settlement from the 
pre-Achaemenid period is more and more in evidence, the rise of empire must 





69 For an attempt at understanding the district level of the institutional economy, see 
now Garrison / Henkelman [forthc. 1], from which the following remarks derive. 
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have had a tremendous impact on the organisation of the heartland. The grain 
storage capacities discussed in this section add an as yet impressionistic, but 
important aspect to the institutional landscape as it emerged under Darius and 
his predecessors. Given the regularity in many other aspects, the repetition of 
storage capacity of a certain range is probably no coincidence. The amounts 
correlate with data derived from actual Achaemenid granaries and probably 
represent structures of similar size and shape. My intuitive impression is that 
they reflect the way by which institutional districts were defined: not so much 
by regular amount of (arable) land, but by level of projected (grain) harvest, 
given such variables as soil fertility, climate, and possibility of irrigation. In 
other words, the evidence, limited as it is, suggests districts of varying size, 
yet with a comparable yield. 


2.2. The sub-satrapal or ‘provincial’ level: treasuries 


2.2.1. Hidali 


The name of the venerable city of Hidali resounds in Neo-Elamite history 
as one of the main residences of the mobile Elamite court, as a refuge at the 
time of Assyrian invasions, as a locus for encounters between Elamites and 
early Persians from the highlands, not to mention the presence of an enclave 
of Babylonian businessmen. Lying within the sphere of direct political control 
of the Neo-Elamite state, Hidali subsequently came to be administered from 
Parsa. In this, it illustrates a progressive westward Persianisation into the in- 
terculturally important Zagros piedmonts.” This process did not altogether 





70 Ever since Hinz first proposed it (1960, 250f.), the Behbahan/Argan region has re- 
peatedly been suggested as location for Hidali. The idea is based on the erroneous 
assumption that the royal road led from Susa via Ahwaz to Behbahan (rather than 
via Ram Hormoz) and has met with scepticism in recent times (see, e.g., Potts 2005, 
173-5; ef. Henkelman 2008a, 499-501). Despite its mistaken basis, the identification 
retains a certain attraction in view of the imposing site of Tol-e Homayiin near the 
old city of Argan (and in close proximity of the site of the famous Argan tomb), 
which would make it an acceptable candidate, if only in terms of its size. As for 
Sennacherib’s reference to Hidali “in the distant mountains,” I have come to think 
of the nearly-impenetrable hilly terrain that intervenes between the Behbahan re- 
gion and lowland Khuzestan as answering to this description. Also, Huhnur/Hunar, 
located by Assurbanipal “at the border of Hidali” and identified with Tappeh Bormi 
in the Ram Hormoz, lies only 2—3 marches from Argan; the two places can be locat- 
ed in the same district on the basis of PFA. For the identification of Hunar/Tappeh 
Bormi see Mofidi Nasrabadi 2005 (discussions with colleagues involved in the 
Bormt excavations convinced me that the doubts expressed by Alizadeh 2013 are 
unwarranted). The evidence from PF 2057 on the location of Hidali is not as clear 
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reduce the city to a sleepy backwater, however. In the Fortification archive, 
it recurs as a district centre of some importance as appears, e.g., from the 
balance of 180.000 1 (or more) of tarmu (possibly emmer) deposited there. 7! 
An eloquent text in this regard is NN 1564, an edition of which is presented 
in Appendix 1.3: 


°1260 | flour, °° allocation from Karma, °° (a man) named Mit«raybadda, treasurer (kan- 


zabara), received (as) rations. °-°* 107 free men each received 1 1, °*!° 153 servants each 


1 10-12 12-14 


received | He (M.) carried a sealed document (authorisation) from Parnakka; 
they went to the King (at) Susa. '*'° Twelfth month, 21 year (Feb.-March 500 BCE). 
The treasury (kanzam) that is located (at) Hidali. 


The location of a treasury at Hidali coincides with the presence of silver- 
smiths, whose guard is mentioned a few times. Also relevant is the activity 
of a muSin-zikkira, “accountant,” arguably again in connection with the trea- 
sury and its administrative activities.’ That this treasury was not simply a 
local craft-centre of the type common in PFA is furthermore borne out by the 
terminology used: Iranian kanzam (*ganza-), lit. “treasure” (rather than kap- 
nuSski) and the rare appellative kanzabara (*ganzabara-), “treasurer.” The 





as previously thought (Hallock 1985, 596): see Henkelman 2008a, 500 n.1158. For 
references and for discussion on the location and status of Hidali see Carter 1994, 
74-6; Waters 2000, 56-60, 74; Stolper 2004a; Potts 2008b, 191-4; Henkelman 
2003b; idem 2008a, 499-501 and index q.v.; idem 2011b, 582, 609. Assembly of the 
Babylonians at Hadalu/Hidali in the ascension year of Tammaritu: Leichty 1983 
(publication of BM 79013); Waters 2000, 56f.; Henkelman 2008a, 337f.; Henkelman 
/ Stolper 2009, 276 n.14, 282; Henkelman 2012b. 

71 The text, NN 1496, has [1°] PI’ 8 SI @8tar-mu™®5; the total amount may therefore 
have been 18,000 BAN (c. 180,000 1.) or more. The deposit is made [M8] kan’-du- 
ma, either “(at) Kanduma’” (cf. PF 0249) or “at the storehouse” (taking “Skan-du as 
a variant of “Skan-ti; cf. Henkelman 2008a, 398 n.915). Its account was drafted at 
Hidali, probably by the holder of PFS 0103*. This seal is used at various locations in 
the western Fahliyan region, always in the single-seal protocol (i.e., suggesting an 
overarching authority); see Koch 1990, 203, 205; Garrison / Root 2001, 161-3. For 
tarmu see n.23 above. On Hidali in PFA see also Koch o.c., 202, 208-13, 300f. and 
index s.v. Hidali. 

72 The importance of this text was already recognized by Stolper (2004a). See also 
Henkelman 2008a, 239 n.524 and idem [forthce. 1]. 

73 Guard of the silversmiths, lit. “door-keeper of the silver-hammerers” (e/-nuskira 
KU.BABBAR kazzipanna): PF 0874 (III/21), NN 1709 (VI/22), NN 1675 (XII/22). 
Accountant: PF 1259, PF 1276; perhaps also PF 0793 and NN 1469 (if Tamma§Sda is 
the same as Zama§&ba in PF 1259). 

74 kanzabara (*ganzabara-) and kandabarra may be used as equivalent to singular 
kapnuSkira, which often designates a treasurer-general of an entire administrative 
region. It is never used as alternative to plural kapnuskip, which refers to trea- 
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collocation of these terms with the name of Hidali in NN 1564 is not arbitrary, 
an impression bolstered by the fact that the flour allocations actually took 
place elsewhere, at KurduSum. Add to this the size (260), composition (more 
servants than free men), and the destination (Susa) of the travel company, and 
it becomes clear that the text refers to the transfer of silver or valuables accu- 
mulated at Hidali to the royal court, perhaps in the context of regular tribute 
payments. 

The kind of operation alluded to in NN 1564 is not unparalleled: ‘treas- 
ures’ are transported from Susa, Babylon, Krmana, Maka, Mada/Ecbatana, 
and possibly Gandhara and Hyrcania.’ What matters here is, first, that there 
actually was such a thing as a (major) treasury at Hidali and secondly that 
it was part of an interregional network in like fashion as the treasuries of 
Babylon, etc. This raises the question as to the regional competence of the 
Hidali treasury and more specifically its status relative to that of the treasury 
at Takht-e Gamiid. 


2.2.2. Takht-e Gamsid 

The Persepolis Treasury archive (492-57 BCE) represents a branch of admin- 
istration separate from that reflected by the Fortification archive. Rather than 
allocations in kind, it records salary payments (and probably other transac- 
tions) in silver. The archive is not a linear continuation of the redistribution 
system of the Fortification archive, yet with different means (silver). That it 





sury-workers in general (craftsmen, scribes, etc.); instead, tassup kanzabarrasbe, 
“troops, treasury-workers’” is once attested (see § 2.3.2 n.128). Cf. §2.2.2 with n.77 
below. 

75 Susa: PF 1342, Fort. 1901A-101: 12', 14’, 28', 29', Fort. 1912-103:48', 50', 51', 52', 
and probably Fort. 7862; Babylon: PF 1357 (see also Tolini 2011 I, 390); Krmana: 
PFa 14 (also, implicitly, PF 1377, PF 1399, NN 0809, NN 2139; see n.7 above); 
Maka (ZamaS8ba): Fort. 1912-103:44'; Mada: Fort. 1253-101:02'f., Fort. 1912-103:36'; 
Ecbatana: Fort. 1901A-101:51' (cf. below); Gandhara: PF 1358 (cf. §3.1.1 and App. 
2 below and Tamerus [forthe.]); Hyrcania: Fort. 0895-101:03-07, Fort. 2173-101:06'- 
09' (see Stolper [forthc. 1] with notes ad loc.). In case of PF 1342, the transport of 
silver by a treasurer is made explicit; generally ‘treasure’ probably includes valu- 
ables of various kinds (such as the green chert vessels from Arachosia; cf. § 2.2.3). 
One may probably add texts in which bazis (bdji-, “tribute, tax”) is transported to 
Parsa or Susa; most such transports come from Arachosia/Parikana (PF 1495, NN 
1898, NN 2149, NN 2580; see Tuplin 2008, 228-30). NN 1564 is exceptional for the 
number of people involved; larger groups are also mentioned in PFa 14 and PF 1495. 
On the transports in general see the comments by Briant (2002: 462f.) and especial- 
ly Tuplin (2008, 328-30 and 2013, 108-12), who both compare the transference of 
treasure (gnz’) ordered in one of the Arsama letters (TADAE A6.13). 
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succeeds the Fortification archive in time must be ascribed to chance preser- 
vation, not to changes in the redistribution model. 

More important, the Treasury archive represents a subordinated level of 
operations. This follows, in the first place, from the absence of the ‘higher’ re- 
cord and documentation classes (journals and accounts; Aramaic epigraphs). 
Its highest official — styled “treasurer” (kapnuskira, kanzabara), “treasurer 
(of) Parsa” and “treasurer in the fortress” (i.e., Takht-e Gamid) — was out- 
ranked by the general director of the Parsa administration (Parnakka and 
his successors). And, thirdly, the purview of the Treasury tablets is limited 
to places situated in the so-called ‘Persepolis region’ (central Fars), whereas 
the Fortification archive pertains to the Persepolis, Kamfirtiz, and Fahliyan 
regions as well as areas towards Abadeh in the north and Borazgan in the 
south. ”° 

For the above reasons, and despite their deposit in one of the empire’s 
most prestigious residences, the Persepolis Treasury tablets are technically a 
sub-satrapal archive. This limitation necessarily implies the existence of par- 
allel organisations in the other administrative subdivisions of the Parsa econ- 
omy, an observation that leads us back to the case of Hidali. From the identi- 
fication of a Treasury at this location, one may reasonably infer that it had its 
own staff and scribes, produced its own documentation, a ‘Hidali Treasury ar- 
chive,’ which may have covered the entire ‘Fahliyan region.’ By analogy, the 
Baotve that Strabo (XV.3.3) situates in Gabae and Taoce may have hosted 
comparable institutions (cf. § 2.3.3) and the same may be assumed, perhaps, 
for the central ‘Kamfiriiz region.’ The presence of a treasury may have been 
a characteristic of administrative sub-satrapal divisions, perhaps to be identi- 
fied as ‘provinces’ (cf. the use of m‘dinah). 

The perspective developed here decidedly qualifies the centrality of 
Takht-e Gamé&id: not in terms of hierarchy or overarching authority, but in the 
delegation of its satrapal control and its documentary mission to nuclei with 
sub-satrapal competence. Though this is in itself logical and cogent in view 
of the distances involved, it has hitherto not been highlighted, mainly because 
the topographical limitation of the Persepolis Treasury archive had not been 





76 Fora discussion of the status of the Persepolis Treasury archive (PTA) as presented 
here see Henkelman [forthc. 1]. PTA texts are published in Cameron 1948; idem 
1958; idem 1965; Arfaee 2008b; Jones / Yie 2011. For the division of the institutional 
territory in three regions (recognisable by ‘regional seals’ associated with ranges 
of interconnected toponyms) and the problem of the northern and southern clusters 
see Hallock 1977; idem 1978, 109; Arfa’i 1999; Henkelman 2008a, 118-20, 130-4, 
493-6, 504; idem 2008b; idem [forthc. 3]. For the northern and southern clusters see 
also § 2.3.3 below. 
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sufficiently recognized. The discovery chimes well with the hypothesis that 
single units, such as the regional treasuries, could and would be replicated 
when the territorial purview of the central institution and/or the volume of its 
operations increased. The aforementioned Baoiieia at Gabae and Taoce may 
well have resulted from such a systematic expansion (see § 2.3.3 below). 

Takht-e GamSid offers two complementary perspectives on the function 
of kapnuskira/kanzabara, “treasurer.” The first is that of head of the branch 
of administration reflected by the Treasury archive, charged with the man- 
agement of silver disbursements and the direction of the central treasury of 
a sub-satrapal administrative region. The Fortification archive, with its la- 
bour-oriented focus, introduces the same officials as directors of a branched 
organisation of local craft-centres or factories that processed wood, stone, 
leather and other commodities into intermediate goods and finished products. 
Grammatical number plays a decisive role in the associated terminology: 
whereas singular kapnuskira, “treasurer,” denotes senior staff or the official 
who had ultimate supervision of the treasuries/craft-centres in a particular 
region, plural kAapnuskip, “treasury-workers,” denotes the actual personnel, 
ranging from specialized labourers to skilled craftsmen and local clerks. 

As said, the Fortification and Treasury perspectives on the ‘regional 
treasurer’ are complementary: the head of a central treasury was simulta- 
neously responsible for all the smaller local craft-centres in the same region. 
Consequently, Karki (not the satrap) and Suddayauda, who both served as 
kapnuskira of the ‘Persepolis region’ (PFA), can be seen as predecessors of 
Baradkama, the earliest kapnuskira known from the Treasury archive. We 
even know the designation that came with this position: kapnuskira/kanz- 
abara Barsa(s/n), “treasurer (at) Parsa,” i.e., stationed at Takht-e Gam’id 
and surveying the surrounding administrative region. At the time of the 
Fortification archive, this official (or his office) used seal PFS 0001*.”’ 





77 Karki8 and Suddayauda appear as kapnuskira in NN 1069, NN 1411, NN 1724, 
and NN 2079. The description of their role as given here, based on Henkelman 
[forthe. 1], continues earlier views of Hinz, Koch and others, but with the import- 
ant precision that there was a regional limitation to their competence. To describe 
them as “Hofschatzwart“ (Hinz 1971, 261) is therefore inaccurate. On the extent of 
Karki’’s and Suddayauda’s authority see already the doubts expressed by Tuplin 
1987b, 130 with n.79. Literature on the role of treasurers and treasuries in PFA 
and PTA includes Cameron 1948, 9-13; Hinz 1971, 265—9; Koch 1981; idem 1990, 
235-9; Tuplin 1987b, 115, 130f.; Kawase 1986; Stolper 2000; Briant 2002, 428f., 
450f., 940; idem [forthc.]; Tamerus [forthc.]. 

Apart from Karki’ and Suddayauda, a few other individuals bear the designation 
‘treasurer.’ They appear to be senior staff, positioned high enough to be eligible 
to relatively high rations, hence appearing in individual records. An example is 
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2.2.3. Arachosia 


The “treasurer at Parsa’” naturally brings to mind the “treasurer at Arachosia” 
known from the formulaic Aramaic texts on green chert vessels (mortars, pes- 
tles, plates, and a few other objects) found in the Persepolis Treasury (fig. 6). 
Though there is a small series of known satrapal and sub-satrapal or ‘provin- 
cial’ treasuries that are broadly comparable to the treasuries/craft centres in 
Parsa — notably at Babylon, Memphis and Elephantine” — the pertinent evi- 
dence is generally too patchy to allow for structural comparison. Achaemenid 
Arachosia, the origin of the stone vessels, forms the exception to this rule. 
Whereas Bowman, against Cameron’s well-informed advice, dogged- 
ly pursued the unlikely ritual thesis, connecting the Aramaic inscriptions 
to a supposed Aaoma ritual (Bowman 1970; idem 1975), critical responses 
to his edition quickly formed a near-consensus as to their non-religious na- 
ture. Nowadays, the terse epigraphs, perhaps from the reigns of Xerxes and 
Artaxerxes I, are generally considered as bureaucratic in nature — Hinz aptly 





Mirakkama, a kapnuskira explicitly said to be under the authority of KarkiS (the 
central treasurer) and recipient of six ewes, perhaps as a New Year’s bonus (PF 
2070:25-7). The most conspicuous among such (rare) officials is undoubtedly 
Sarbaladda (var. Salbaladda), variously introduced in parallel contexts as tipira/ 
tuppira kapnuskima, “senior scribe/chancellor in the treasury” (PF 1947:17f., NN 
2071:06—09, 25-28; probably, with Stolper [forthc. 2], Fort. 1995-102:06'f.), tipi- 
ra kandabarra (NN 0544:03, Fort. 2016-101:13f), tipira kapnuskira (Fort. 2016- 
101:15f., 17£), tuppira KUS ukku [...] kapnuskima, “senior Aramaic [lit. on skin/ 
leather] scribe/chancellor in the treasury” (Fort. 1872-103:04—6), but also simply 
as kandabarra (PF 1947:19f.) and kapnuskira (NN 1034), or as kKandabara Barsas, 
“treasurer at Parsa” (NN 2356:12—15) and kapnuskira Barsas (NN 2493:09-11, 
Fort. 1355-101:08f.). This dossier is the subject of a recent treatment by Stolper, who 
gives editions of four of the pertinent texts (Stolper [forthc. 2]). Sarbaladda, presum- 
ably of Babylonian extraction, must have been the chief clerk and head of Aramaic 
record keeping at the central treasury of the Persepolis region. His relatively high 
rations (90 | barley and 30 1 wine per month) are an expression of his rank (as al- 
ready recognized by Lewis 1994, 25 and as discussed by Stolper o.c.). Nevertheless, 
he is clearly not the central treasurer as he lacks the administrative profile of Karki8 
and Suddayauda, with whose terms in office his own overlaps, or that of Baradkama 
and his successors (PTA). In Sal/Sarbaladda’s case, “treasurer in Parsa” (attested in 
journal entries, not in letter orders) may be descriptive, not a formal designation. 
As for Mannuya the kazabarra who transports silver from Susa to Matezzis (PF 
1342; cf. n.73 above), he probably was in office at Susa, hence vagrant in the Parsa 
economy. 
78 See Tuplin 1987b, 128-33; Briant 2002, 450f. 
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Fig. 6. Green chert pestle (head diameter 3.5 cm) inscribed in Aramaic (Oriental 
Institute, A23201 = Bowman 1970 no.77; photographs courtesy of the Oriental Institute 
of the University of Chicago). 
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speaks of “Verwaltungsvermerke” — and are taken to refer to an administra- 
tive structure in Arachosia.” 

The stone vessels and implements served as tribute in the broadest sense 
and are perhaps more adequately described as regulated gifts; they may have 
accompanied a tax in silver. At any rate, their true value, at least from the 
perspective of tribute obligations and accumulation of wealth, lay not in their 
shape, but in the material: hard and beautiful Afghan green chert.*° The eye 
of the ancient beholder betrays itself in the explicit reference to various colour 
shades in the Aramaic texts. As a corpus of precious material processed into 
vessels and sent to the centre, it finds a parallel in the alabaster jars manufac- 
tured in Egypt and found at Susa, Takht-e Gamiid and elsewhere. These carry 
quadrilingual royal inscriptions which include — exceptional for such texts — a 
year date, a clear indication of an administrative and bureaucratic context. 
More broadly speaking, one may compare the exquisite (and often inscribed) 
diorite, granite, and serpentine tableware that Alexander’s civilizing forces 
smashed on the floors of the Takht-e GamSid treasury, or the metal (silver?) 
vessels of standardized ‘international’ type carried by the tribute bringers on 
the staircase reliefs of the throne hall.*! 


79 This is not to say that the texts are completely transparent — far from it. In fact, 
a new edition and detailed analysis is a great desideratum, even more so in view 
of recent developments in the study of Achaemenid administration and bureaucra- 
cy. The dating is equally uncertain: whereas most scholars have followed Bowman 
(1970, 56—62) in assigning the material to the reigns of Xerxes and Artaxerxes I, 
decisive proof is lacking. Note that Bowman used quite arbitrary arguments such as 
a supposed Persian military insecurity after 480 BCE, which would have resulted 
in an increased recourse to the haoma ceremony (sic!; cf. the caution expressed by 
Delaunay 1974, 195 and Briant 2002, 940). Reviews of Bowman’s work include 
Bernard 1972, Levine 1972, Naveh / Shaked 1973, and Delaunay 1974; a useful 
synopsis is given by Hinz 1975b (the citation is from p.375). See also Williamson 
1991, 42—49, 56 (with full bibliography in n.7), Stolper 2000, Tuplin, this volume, 
and Henkelman [forthce. 2]. 

80 This point was stressed by Bernard (1972, 173), but has received less attention than 
the shapes of the vessels, often related to a supposed haoma cult, hence to the ques- 
tion of Achaemenid Zoroastrianism. See also Krefter 1967, 431. 

81 For the alabaster (or aragonite) Egyptian vessels see Westenholz / Stolper 2002 (with 
previous literature); these objects presumably were used as containers for sumptu- 
ary goods and thus represented two kinds of value (unlike the green chert objects). 
The regnal dates occur for the reigns of Darius and Xerxes. Royal stone tableware 
from the Treasury of Takht-e GamSid: Schmidt 1957, 81-93; vessels of regular types 
on the throne hall reliefs: Calmeyer 1993, esp. p.160 (see also Dusinberre 1999, 
esp. 78, 100). Compare the correlation to the siglos weight standard in (sets of) 
Achaemenid silverware and ancient expressions of its value (notably in case of phi- 
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The Aramaic inscriptions state the names, designations and roles of the 
accountable officials, the place and the year, sometimes with additional speci- 
fications including the colour or the size of the object. With these key elements 
they are comparable to Achaemenid Elamite administrative records, notably 
the so-called memorandum texts. The same naturally holds true for the for- 
mulaic structure of the inscriptions, reflecting standardized bureaucratic pro- 
tocol and a staff trained in its application. In this context, it deserves notice 
that most of the personal names are Iranian and that Arachosian Aramaic 
(like its Persepolitan and Bactrian equivalents) is replete with Iranian loans: 
as in Takht-e Gaméid, we are probably dealing with an Iranophone staff. * 

Closer analysis reveals that the texts on the stone objects reflect a satra- 
pal network of production centres, fortified sites that were called byrt’ (lit. 
“fortress,” cf. the broad use of halmarris in PFA), each with a local prefect or 
governor (sgn’, cf. Akk. Saknu) and “sub-treasurer” (pgnzbr, reflecting *hu- 
paganzabara-). Besides these individuals and the actual craftsman (or team 
leader), the central authority, the aforementioned “treasurer of Arachosia” 
(gnzbr’ zy bhrhwty) plays a supervising role in the production, collection, 
accounting, and dispatch of the items. The presumed tributary context may 
be made explicit in the terms ‘Skr (cf. Akk. iskaru, a kind of tax obligation, 
but also materials to be delivered) and bz/bzy (presumably transcribing Old 
Iranian ba@i-, “tribute”’).*° The highest authority mentioned is not the satrap, 
but the central treasurer: this underlines the bureaucratic orientation of the 
inscriptions. 

In comparison with Takht-e Gamiid, a number of analogies, but also dif- 
ferences become visible. The local Arachosian workshops seem to correspond 
to the kapnuskis of the Elamite tablets, each also with their own staff and 
hierarchy. These were part of a centrally-coordinated network, headed by an 


alae) in weighed silver: Vickers 1991; Gunter / Root 1998, 8-10; Carter 2001, 176-9; 
Briant 2002, 307. 

82 For the Iranian loans in the Aramaic texts see Tavernier 2007a, 80 [2.4.5.2] (Kpwtk < 
*kapautaka-, “greyish blue”), 405 [4.4.2.9], 412 [4.4.5.1], 413 [4.4.5.9], 422 [4.4.7.49], 
432 [4.4.7.110], 441 [4.4.9.1-2] Chsynpyn, ‘hSynpn < *axSainafaina- and [hs |nhwyn 
< *axsainaxvaina-, “green-blue”), 456 [4.4.19.1], 521 [5.4.4.3], 522 [5.4.4.10], and 
538 [5.5.3.14]. 

83 This is one of the more important aspects that requires further analysis. For now, see 
Levine 1972, 78, Naveh/ Shaked 1973, 452, Hinz 1975b, 376f.; on bzy/bz see Naveh 
/ Shaked o.c. 456 and Tavernier 2007a, 521 [5.4.4.3] (undecided). Indications of the 
size of the objects seem to fit the tribute context (see Bernard 1972, 170; Naveh 
/ Shaked 1973, 455; Degen 1974, 126; Hinz 1975b, 384f.). For the use of byrt’ in 
Achaemenid contexts see Lemaire / Lozachmeur 1987; for halmarris and dida- see 
Rossi 2010. 
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overarching official, known as the “treasurer of Arachosia” and the “treasurer 
of Parsa” respectively. The parallel can now be extended to the ukbakana- 
abarra, “sub-treasurer,”’ recently identified in a Fortification text and seem- 
ingly active, as in Arachosia, on a local level.** 

Though the analogy remains valid, there are some complicating factors. 
It would seem that the scale of operations is the largest divider. As far as our 
limited evidence goes, Arachosia had craft centres at prkn, srk, and hst; were 
these units within a single sub-satrapal (provincial) administration or rather 
(fortified) sub-satrapal centres of their own? In other words, on which level 
should one compare things? 

The first of the three space names, prkn, probably reflects Parikana-.*° 
Transcribed in Elamite as Barrikana, it occurs as a travel destination and 
origin in the Fortification archive, hence as an administrative node of some 
kind (centre and/or region). It can form an ethnonym (Gk. Haptcévio1, Elam. 
Barikanabe), but can also be a unambiguous toponym (prkn). It presents 
therefore another case of a name used for an administrative region and its 
centre (see §3.1.2). This centre probably had a second name, PuzantiS, per- 
haps modern Bust (ibid.); for this one may compare the use of ‘Matas’ and 
‘Agmadana’ for the centre of the satrapy Media. As travel destination and 
an administrative region with its own centre, Parikana- finds its analogy in 
the subdivisions of the PFA territory and in sub-satrapal units or provinces 
attested elsewhere. If srk and Ast are similarly to be understood as centres 





84 Fort. 1872-103:07f., published in Stolper [forthc. 2], contains reference to rations re- 
ceived by US8abaduS the ‘4’ uk-ba-kan-da-bar-ra (*hupagandabara), the context 
suggest that this individual was directly involved in the production of certain items, 
hence holding a position more akin to the Arachosian supervising sub-treasurer 
than to the high-ranking treasurer-general of Hidali or Parsa. That sub-treasurers 
occur frequently in the inscriptions on the Arachosian stone objects and rarely 
(once) in the Fortification archive is unsurprising: in the Aramaic texts lower and 
higher treasurers are juxtaposed and explicit use of the term is therefore apposite. In 
PFA, heads of individual craft centres are rarely identified and, where they are, the 
context does not require expression of their subordination to the central treasurer. In 
principle, it is entirely possible that heads of local kapnuski, answerable as they were 
to the “treasurer of Parsa” (or Hidali, etc.), had the designation of sub-treasurer. 
Incidentally, the “chief treasurer” mentioned by Cameron (1948, 10 with n.63, refer- 
ring to Fort. 10192 = PF 2070) does not exist: instead of "“'ka,-ap-nu-is-"ki’ GAL, 
simply read (with Hallock) "4'ka,-ap-nu-is-"ki'-ra. 

85 For the other two toponyms, /st and srk, see Tavernier 2007a, 382 [4.3.88] and 396 
[4.3.201], with previous literature. For prkn see ibid. 389f. [4.3.151]. Bowman con- 
sidered but rejected the identification with Parikana- out of hand (1970, 21), be- 
cause “the Paricani are a people and not a fortress” (sic!). The connection with the 
Barrikana of the Persepolis tablets was already recognized by Bernard (1972, 176). 
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(Baotdeia) of such divisions, then the Arachosian network corresponds to that 
of Parsa as a whole. There, it may be remembered, up to five sub-satrapal 
treasuries could be postulated (two at Hidali and Takht-e Gam§id; others per- 
haps at Kaupirri8, Taoce and Gabae). The analogy also suggests, however, that 
the Arachosian institutional landscape was less densely filled and concentrat- 
ed ‘treasury’ (craft) activities in the central facilities. Furthermore, it turns 
out that the parallel between the “treasurer of Arachosia” and the “treasurer of 
Parsa” is asymmetrical. In the Fortification and Treasury archive, the treasur- 
er in Parsa occurs as the highest official of his kind in the subdivision known 
as the Persepolis region. But as Parsa/Takht-e Gam&id was also the satrapal 
centre, this officer may have been the senior among his colleagues. On an 
imperial level, therefore, he would act and be identified as the treasurer of the 
heartland satrapy of Parsa. This is probably how the “treasurer of Arachosia” 
in the Aramaic texts — intended to facilitate the handling of tribute between 
Arachosia and Parsa — should be understood. 

It is interesting to recall at this point that Delaunay, who located prkn, 
srk, and hst at Takht-e Gamiid itself, argued that the Aramaic epigraphs were 
too consistent in terms of palaeography and redaction to have been written at 
three different locations.*° We now know better than that: the Elamite frag- 
ments from Qandahar, for one, would not be recognized as foreign if they 
were mixed with the Persepolis Fortification tablets and the Aramaic of the 
Bactrian documents has given a new impulse to the idea of central scribal 


86 Delaunay 1974, 206: “Si véritablement, les notices avaient été rédigées en trois lo- 
calités distinctes et fort éloignées les unes des autres, nous verrions apparaitre des 
differences soit de graphie, soit de présentation, soit de rédaction, differences peut- 
étre menues mais du moins bien constatables” (cf. ibid. 203-10). Bowman, who con- 
fesses bewilderment over the designation “treasurer of Arachosia,” similarly judged 
the presence of high officers “in apparently scattered, possibly insignificant and 
certainly otherwise unknown ‘fortresses’ in remote Arachosia” to be unlikely; he 
found it even more improbable that the often “quite heavy and bulky [vessels] would 
have gravitated fortuitously from scattered remote places in the East” (Bowman 
1970, 28f.; cf. idem 1975, 256). Equally detached from the historical reality of the 
Achaemenid empire is Gershevitch’s irritating pastiche, which, like Delaunay’s 
treatment, holds that the toponyms referred to spaces within the Takht-e Gamiid 
treasury (including a picturesque basement with a guard lying on a rug), that the 
stone objects were bought by visiting military “in the bazar at the foot of the ter- 
race,” and that they were presented as gifts to the terrace commander (Gershevitch 
1974, 53f.). The geological origin of the stone, the “treasurer of Arachosia,” the 
intricate network, and the plausible explanation of prkn as Parikana, all render a lo- 
cation of the recorded procedures at Takht-e Gamiid highly unlikely. Nevertheless, 
Delaunay’s theory is followed by Briant, although with reference to alternative ex- 
planations (2002, 433, 941). 
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schools (cf. below §§ 3.1, 3.1.3). The consistency of the Arachosian Aramaic 
inscriptions is yet another testimony to the well-organized nature of the lo- 
cal bureaucracy, coupled with a systematic layout of the satrapal institution- 
al space. This resulted not only in consistency throughout its geographical 
expanse, but also through time (the texts span a period of over 40 years). 
Efficiency and tidy-mindedness is but one explanation for this precision; need 
for accountability (and fear for repercussions) is arguably a stronger one. It 
explains why even the names of the actual craftsmen (or rather their team 
leaders) had to be mentioned: not an implausible detail on an imperial level, as 
Delaunay argued, but exactly the sort of information the centre was interested 
in when it rolled out the Arachosian administration. *’ 

The question of accountability leads us to a last aspect: that of the or- 
ganisation of jurisdictions. Here, the comparison reaches its limits, as the 
Arachosian texts deal with manufactured objects, whereas the Persepolis ar- 
chives are strongly labour- (or rather ration-)oriented. The two interlocking 
and mutually controlling branches of ‘storage and supply’ vs. ‘logistics and 
rationing’ that existed at Takht-e Gam8id cannot be simply projected on the 
Arachosian material. Still, and despite the fact that the Aramaic terminology 
remains insufficiently studied, it would seem that the hierarchical sequence 
identifies officials responsible for the handling of the objects (the sub-treas- 
urers) as well as those charged with responsibility for the production process 
and presumably the organisation of labour (the sgn’ and, ultimately, the cen- 
tral treasurer). Also, that three functionaries are mentioned in the majority of 
the Aramaic texts, strongly implies distinct areas of competence and juris- 
diction. Their parallel occurrence suggests competing or overlapping respon- 
sibilities and a layout that promotes mutual control, especially between the 
sub-treasurer and the sgn’. The administrative protocols in place in Arachosia 
therefore minimally point to the kind of ‘matrix-management’ (the term is 
from Aperghis) characteristic of the Parsa economy. *® 


87 Contra Delaunay 1974, 216, “Quel intérét l’administration centrale de Persépolis 
a-t-elle de savoir que tel objet qui lui parvient de l’extréme est a été réalisé par un 
obscur contribuable dans telle forteresse? De telles précisions n’intéressent que les 
autorités locales dans le pays, pas l’autorité impériale, bien entendu.” 

88 The matter hinges on the precise meaning, in this context, of the prepositions gdm, 
“before” (used with the sub-treasurer, occasionally with the central treasurer) and 
lyd, perhaps “under the authority of” (used with the sgn’ and, in the form, ‘bd ... 
lyd, with the central treasurer). Naveh and Shaked (1973, 451) showed that gdm may 
apply to situations where commodities are taken in, or deposited, at an adminis- 
trative facility, e.g., at “the (store-)house of the king and before the scribes of the 
treasury” (Porten / Yardeni 1989, B4.4:12). It may be compared, functionally as well 
as lexically, with the kurman PN-na formula in Elamite, which describes the person 
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The case of Hidali has brought that of Arachosia a little closer to the heart- 
land. It enables us, first, to describe the heartland ‘treasury’ network and hi- 
erarchy with more coherence than was previously the case. The Aramaic ep- 
igraphs describe an analogous Arachosian network. In as far as their limited 
scope may be relied upon, this network may have been flatter than that of the 
heartland. At the same time, the institutional layout and hierarchies cannot 
be seen as unrelated to those of Parsa. The parallel encourages us to revisit 
other potentially relevant cases, such as the network suggested by Artaxerxes’ 
order to “all the treasurers (gzbry’) in Across-the-River” (Ezra 7:21). On the 
level of division of jurisdiction and accountability, the comparison is not as 
fruitful, mainly because the Aramaic material requires further analysis. Thus, 
despite the clear analogy, it would be too early to conclude that the Persians 
were replicating a treasury system in Achaemenid Arachosia on the basis of 
the Takht-e Gamid template. This conclusion may change, however, if the 
Elamite fragments from Qandahar and other relevant evidence are brought 
into the equation. More generally, I believe that to pose the question as to 
centrally-inspired treasury networks is both timely and apposite. 


2.3. A network of networks 


The treasuries and craft centres discussed before provide a useful lens to look 
at institutional landscapes, but they are, after all, only one part of a larger 
administration. A logical next step would be to lift the hypothesis of a sys- 
tematic layout to a more general level, viz to that of the Achaemenid insti- 
tutional household economies as such. The evidence for such an exercise is 
scarce and fragmented, but, as Kuhrt remarks in her treatment of the subject, 





handling (taking in, registering, storing, distributing) commodities. The /yd and ‘bd 
... lyd formulae could perhaps be compared with PN saramanna in the Fortification 
and Treasury archives, an expression that identifies the official responsible for the 
‘labour & logistics’ side of things. That gdm is sometimes used with the central 
treasurer would fit the comparison in the sense that he is ultimately responsible for 
the flow of certain items, but in practical terms delegates this aspect of his authori- 
ty to actual treasurers/supply officers, while retaining supervision over the overall 
production process. That a sgn’ occasionally steps into the role of the ‘pgnzbr (if 
Naveh / Shaked 1973, 451 n.45 are correct in suggesting so) again reminds one of 
Takht-e Gam&id, where Saramanna officials may take the role of the supplier and 
will in such cases appear in the records in the kAurman PN-na formula (see Garrison 
/ Henkelman [forthe. 1]). For the interpretation of the Aramaic formulae see Naveh 
/ Shaked 1973, 451f. (followed here), Delaunay 1974, 210-3, 216 (comparing the 
Persepolis archives), Degen 1974, 215f., Gershevitch 1974, 69, and Williamson 1991, 
54, 56. For ‘matrix-management’ in PFA see Aperghis 1999 (the citation is from 
p.192) and Henkelman 2008a, 126-9. 
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“the quest is not hopeless.”® It entails, in the first line, a handful of tablets 
from Achaemenid Susa and a series of direct and indirect indications in the 
Persepolis Fortification archive. Other sources may be added, notably the 
large but seemingly very heterogeneous dossier of Late Babylonian legal texts 
pertaining to affairs conducted in Iran. 

The Babylonian dossier includes documents drafted during travels by 
senior members of Babylonia’s entrepreneurial houses, files on shipments of 
commodities to Susa and the satrapy of Elam, and records on the organisa- 
tion of teams of labourers sent to Iran by Babylonian temples. In more re- 
cent Assyriological studies, these three elements have been studied together 
on the assumption that they relate, directly or indirectly, to the presence of 
the Achaemenid court at Susa, Taoce, Ecbatana, etc. (cf. below). In a word, 
Babylonian commodities, labourers and élites are thought to have gravitated 
towards the King. 

Though the holistic approach has proven to be very fruitful, especially in 
the case of Susa, the underlying assumption may be re-defined and widened. 
Apart from the physical presence of the court, the crown in wider sense, if 
not the local administrative grid of the Iranian satrapies may have provoked 
the aforementioned movements. This wider context is clearly relevant in case 
of labourers, but may also apply to the Babylonian élites and to some of the 
goods (animals, building materials, silver) that were sent eastwards. My a 
priori assumptions in this are 1) that permanent administrative structures ex- 
isted at a range of locations in Iran, 2) that these cooperated with the mobile 
court administration when in residence, but did not cease to exist when it left, 
and 3) that they were nodes in an imperial network that formed the main back- 
ground of the various exchanges between Babylonia and Iran. 

This is not to say that the royal court played no role at all. Its presence at 
Susa had a major impact on regional and interregional food demand (hence 
transportation patterns) and compelled Babylonian (and presumably other) 
Glites to flock to the residence and attend, as Waerzeggers unenthusiastically 
put it, the King’s New Year reception.” Conversely, the mobile court admin- 
istration, which linked up with local administrative systems wherever it resid- 
ed, undoubtedly had a paradigmatic and commanding status and presumably 
played a decisive unifying and uniforming role between regional entities. 





89 Kuhrt 2007, 768 (see pp.814—25 for the pertinent sources). For other surveys of 
Elamite tablets and other evidence for PFA-like institutions see Jones / Stolper 1986, 
248; Garrison 1996, 18f., 31-5; Garrison / Root 2001, 32-9; Henkelman 2008a, 78f. 
90 Lecture dd. 30.06.2010, VU University, Amsterdam. 
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A second more general aspect is the nature of the Persepolis archives as 
seen from a /ongue durée perspective and in imperial context. It has recently 
been established that the institution reflected by PFA was in function by at 
least 518 BCE (cf. § 2.3.3 below); it was contemporary with — or even predat- 
ed — the construction of Takht-e Gaméid itself. Very likely, it was more in- 
strumental in its creation than previously assumed. This, in turn, links the ar- 
chive with building activities at Pasargad, Matannan, Taoce and Humadésu in 
the Persian heartland during the reigns of Cyrus and Cambyses, all of which 
would have been unthinkable without some local infrastructure taking charge 
of rations, rosters of work teams, transport of building materials, etc.°! The 
Neo-Elamite past is scarcely farther away with the late Neo-Elamite Acropole 
archive, probably dating to the first half of the early sixth century, hence only 
a few generations before PFA. Though it reflects a different branch of ad- 
ministration (handling of manufactured items), it is relevant in that it shows 
continuity (and development) of sealing protocols, tablet format, administra- 
tive terminology and bureaucratic procedures. Finally, predating the earliest 
preserved parts of PFA by little over a century, a centralized redistribution 
system in Khiizestan is known through a brief description in a Neo-Assyrian 
letter (ABL 281). Like its Achaemenid successor, but unlike more advanced 
Mesopotamian models, it appears to have directly managed large numbers of 
labourers who depended on the royal stores for their livelihood and whose ra- 
tions were set by agents of the crown.” In the same period, Assyrian sources 
mention a series of ‘royal cities’ (@/ Sarriti, lit. “city of kingship”) in Elam, 





91 There is extensive evidence to suggest the presence of larger groups of Lydians and 
Ionians at the construction site of Pasargad (see, most recently, Nylander 2006, with 
references); a document from the reign of Cambyses records Babylonian workers 
sent to Matannan to build the palace of the King (Henkelman / Kleber 2007 and 
compare Tolini 2011 I, 92-4). Daucé recently argued that the marks on the indi- 
vidual bricks in glazed and unglazed reliefs at Susa point to a strict supervision 
throughout the production and assembly process and explicitly invoked the kind of 
administration as evidenced by PFA (Daucé 2010, 332—4; see also Stolper 2015b, 
524). Compare the staggering quantities, as estimated by Perrot, of bricks, gravel, 
stone and wood that went into the Susa palace and throne hall (Perrot 2010, 468-70). 
On Taoce and Humadé&u see § 2.3.3 below. 

92 The importance of ABL 281, with the system it describes and the key term it uses 
(Sarnuppu < Elam. *Sarnup, “those depend on apportioning, dependent workers”) 
was first recognized by Stolper (1978), whose analysis is partly misunderstood in 
the edition and commentary by De Vaan (1995, 246-8). For further comments see 
Waters 2002; Henkelman 2008a, 17-9, 128 n.285; idem [forthe. 1]. On administra- 
tive terminology in the Acropole archive and PFA see Henkelman 2008a, 5f., 26, 
35f., Tavernier 2007b, Basello 2011, idem [forthc.] §3, and compare Henkelman 
2011b, 603-10 on the Parsip in this archive. 
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including Bit Imbi, Dir Undasi, Haltema’, Hidali, Madaktu, Pidilma, Pupila, 
and Susa. Their high number is exceptional in Assyrian descriptions of for- 
eign lands, suggesting that the term refers to an indigenous concept, hence 
perhaps to a grid of administrative centres comparable to that of the BaciAsia 
in Achaemenid times.”* 

If the Elamite incubator provided the Vorlage and impetus for the institu- 
tional economies created by the early Persians, it hardly gave the blueprint for 
the imperial leap taken by Cyrus and his Teispid and Achaemenid successors. 
The procedures of audit and investigation in PFA, as analysed by Stolper (this 
volume), imply the expectation that single units (storehouses, plantations, etc.) 
answered strictly to standard procedure. The journals and accounts piled up at 
Takht-e Gam&id were not merely intended as factual statements of income and 
expense, but also tools for monitoring the operatives of the system. Earlier, 
Jones and Stolper had already recognized that this policing function of the 
archive, while in itself unsurprising, may have had special significance in its 
chronological setting, viz at a time when the surging needs of the re-estab- 
lished and developing empire demanded that “a regional system of fortresses, 
storehouses, estates and villages — a system that certainly existed before the 
reign of Darius and probably existed before the Achaemenid imperial expan- 
sion” — be knitted into a tighter network.” 

It is precisely the imperial scale that makes the question as to the sis- 
ter-archives of PFA pertinent. The groups of foreign workers who were, with 
apparent ease, included in the expanding and transforming kurtas class and 
were deployed all over the Iranian lands; the transport of large quantities of 
commodities between the satrapies, notably to Susa; the logistics implied by 
the road system; the needs and impact of the itinerant court, both in the ma- 
terial sense and in the modus operandi it imposed — all these aspects raise the 
question as to how systematic the parallels between institutional networks 
were and with what determination, if at all, a network of networks was striven 
for. The use of Elamite as administrative language outside its native environ- 





93 See §2.3.3 below on the BaciAeia and compare Brinkman’s remark on ‘royal cities’ 
in the Aramaean areas under Elamite control (Brinkman 1986, 201). Ikeda’s study 
on al Sarriiti in Assyrian context (1979) takes it as a term for “royal residence” and 
explains the occasional occurrence of more than one such place in a particular re- 
gion as an indication for summer and winter residences or the like. His explanation 
of the many Elamite royal cities conquered by Assurbanipal as a mere scribal exag- 
geration (ibid. 83 n.59) is unconvincing, however. 

94 Jones / Stolper 2008, 47. On the levels of control and auditing see also Azzoni / 
Stolper 2015, esp. 43-7. Compare also the evidence on various registries cited in 
n.44 above. 
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ment is, for the same reason, of more than antiquarian interest. It touches upon 
the very nature of Achaemenid administration, if not on the Persians’ own 
understanding of empire. 


2.3.1. Susa 


Though Takht-e Gamsid may have continued an older (pre-)Persian site at 
Matezzis/Humadésu (§ 2.3.3), it was essentially a new foundation as one of 
the empire’s key centres. Susa, by contrast, boasted a millennial political his- 
tory when the Achaemenids first set foot there. Even so, the two residenc- 
es together continued the age-old duality of highlands and lowlands. Their 
role of twin cities moreover found tangible expression in a parallel layout 
(preeminent fortified citadel, raised palatial area of comparable scale, exte- 
rior structures in a landscaped setting), architecture (near-duplicate audience 
halls) and iconographic program. This correspondence arguably continued 
into the administrative sphere, but here the direct evidence turns radically 
asymmetrical: Susa has yielded crucial evidence for Neo-Elamite precursor 
structures, but little for their Achaemenid successors, which by contrast are 
best documented in the Persepolis archives. Still, even the few snippets of 
direct evidence — two or three Achaemenid Elamite tablets and a small run 
of sealed bullae — are enough, when properly contextualized, to confirm the 
onetime existence of a ‘Susa Fortification archive.’ 

In the past, it has occasionally been argued that most of Khiizestan was 
administered from Takht-e Gamiid. Though it is true that there was, as men- 
tioned above (§ 2.2.1), a progressive westward Persianisation into the Zagros 
foothills bordering the Khuzestan plain, it is clear that the Parsa economy did 
not reach further than Behbahan or Ram Hormoz.®* One additional argument 
for this comes from the Late Babylonian sources from the reign of Darius I 
onwards. These abundantly document the shipment of vast quantities of food 
commodities to Susa under the upiyatu (table tax) obligation — this in prepa- 
ration for the court’s residence there in the months around the Persian New 
Year. In the same period, Babylonian élites, as mentioned, travelled eastward 
to attend court, settle legal disputes, pay taxes, and refresh their political con- 


95 The only more recent proponent of the inclusive thesis, which seems inspired by a 
perception of the early Persians as conquerors of Elam, is Koch (1986; idem 1987: 
240-1; idem 1990: 302, 307); the ascending view among students of PFA is that 
it pertains essentially to a territory roughly defined by the Niriz to Behbahan (or 
Ram Hormoz) axis. See, among others, Hallock 1977, 129, 131; idem 1978, 109; 
Arfa’i [Arfaee] 1999; Henkelman 2008a, 110—7. For my understanding of the term 
‘Persianisation’ see Henkelman 201 1b, 609f., 613f., idem 2011f, 8-11, idem [forthce. 
3] §3. 
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tacts. °° Susa was, in other words, an imperial residence in the true sense of 
the word: a political condition with vast logistic implications. The commodi- 
ties shipped to the city from Babylonia (and from Parsa; cf. below) had to be 
checked, stored, and accounted for, not to mention their complicated redistri- 
bution. Also, impressive as they were, the streams of flour, dates and livestock 
coming from outside probably represent only part of what the ever-hungry 
court needed, especially considering that it seems to have resided in Susa 
relatively long. The city’s hinterland, perhaps purposely kept free from dense 
settlement, logically contributed to the effort.°’ It seems a priori unthinkable 
that Susa would not have controlled production in its own environment. The 
question is not if, but in what form a regional administration existed. 

The toponym ‘Susan’ occurs over three hundred times in edited 
Fortification texts and is implied in at least two hundred more cases. In the 
vast majority of these, it was the origin or destination of travellers on the royal 
road, who, if coming from (or through) Susa would carry an authorisation by 
Bakabana or his lieutenant Mardunda. These may well have been the satrap 
and his adjunct, but in any case headed permanent administrative structures 





96 See the extensive treatment by Tolini 2011, 255-86, 307-67, 459-89, especially pp. 
307-34, where notably the link between the shipments of commodities, the Susian 
sojourn of the court, and the travels of Babylonian élites to the city is compelling- 
ly argued, thereby refining the earlier conclusions of Waerzeggers 2010. See also 
Joannés 1990; idem 2005; Stolper 1992a; Briant 2010b; Jursa / Schmidl, this volume. 

97 This suspicion (it is not more than that) is based on surveys of the Susiana, notably 
that by Wenke, which suggested that the area between the Dez and the Karkheh was 
sparsely populated in the Achaemenid period. Wenke had to work with relatively 
imprecise ceramic parameters; Miroschedji subsequently showed that the hinterland 
of Achaemenid Susa was less empty than assumed and argued that the general phe- 
nomenon was older (Neo-Elamite). Still, the relative paucity of settlements in the 
said region is uncontested. Boucharlat has proposed to connect this phenomenon 
to Susa itself, which was not densely built in the Achaemenid period. Still, as he 
keenly observes, Susa was an important imperial centre that saw seasonal peaks 
in its population, at which periods it had a surging need for (temporary) residential 
space and staple commodities. See Boucharlat 1985, idem 1990 and idem 2005, 245f. 
with precisions on the Susiana surveys and various ways to interpret their results. 
One may add that the level of interregional planning implied in the staple transports 
from Babylonia and Parsa (cf. below) strongly suggests that the Susa hinterland 
itself was drawn into the picture. Keeping it free from larger settlements, viz from 
unnecessary additional hungry mouths, would seem to be a sensible measure in this 
context. At the same time, this would preserve a large areal for agriculture, with 
only smaller (difficult to identify) settlements for the kurtas toiling the fields. In this 
context one may think of Late Babylonian toponyms of the type Hussu/Hussétu sa 
PN, “hut(s) of PN,” which may refer to workers’ camps (see CAD H 260 sv. hussu c 
and Zadok 1985, 169-77). 
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centred on Susa.°* What this implied is made clear by the equivalent team 
at Takht-e Gamiid, that of Parnakka and ZisSawi’, who were likewise em- 
powered to issue travel authorisations and who headed the vast structures of 
which the Fortification and Treasury archives are but a partial reflection. 

Since travel authorisations were done in Aramaic and since official travel 
was an imperial affair that had to be accounted for, issuing viatica implies a 
logistic apparatus, a bureaucracy and an archive to register the travellers, pre- 
pare the necessary travel authorisations, and keep draft/duplicate documents 
for future control and auditing. In Takht-e Gamiid, this Aramaic archive 
probably resided in the chancellery of Parnakka, which also issued letter or- 
ders and other documents pertaining to the institution’s internal sphere. 

Some of the Achaemenid clay ‘letter bullae’ (Garrison’s term, this volume) 
from Susa have multiple cord impressions on the reverse besides a format that 
makes them analogous to most sealings in the Arsama dossier, to the one 
bulla in the Axvamazda archive, to a number of Daskyleion bullae, to about 
twenty bullae found among the Mura&t tablets, and to a few objects from the 
Mountain Fortification at Takht-e Gaméid. It is abundantly clear that all bullae 
adhering to this imperial standard, discussed at greater length in Garrison’s 
contribution, sealed folded leather documents, presumably inscribed in 
Aramaic. They were summarily referred to in Elamite as halmi (“‘seal, sealed 
document”) and in Aramaic as htm (idem); only Babylonian used the more 
explicit phrase kKunukku u (KUS,)sipirtu (“seal and (leather) document, sealed 
(leather) document’). We do not know what these documents entailed, but 
they logically pertained to a higher level of administration, hence perhaps 
comparable to the hypothesized director’s archive at Takht-e Gamé&id and the 
Aramaic documents from Achaemenid Bactria, which in part are from such 
an archive.” 


98 On Bakabana (*Bakapana-: Tavernier 2007a, 137 [4.2.274]) see Hallock 1985, 591; 
Koch 1993a, 8-12; Briant 1991, 70; idem 2010b; Tuplin 1998; Arfaee 2008a, 25; 
Henkelman [forthc. 1]. On Mardunda/Marsunda (*Vrdvanta-/*Vrzvanta-: Tavernier 
2007a, 356f. [4.2.1946, .1957]) see Koch 1990, 208f.; idem 1993a, 11f. (“Vize- 
Satrap”); Giovinazzo 1994a, 20-2; Henkelman [forthc. 1]. Lewis tentatively iden- 
tified Mardontes son of Bagaeus — in his later life commander of the Persian Gulf 
islanders in Xerxes’ army — with Mardunda, the “deputy satrap in Susa” (Lewis 
1984, 600; idem 1985, 112); see further discussion in nn.8 and 52 above. 

99 The relevant Susa bullae are GS 960 (Ghirshman 1954, 35, pls. 17.13, 50), Sb 1971 
bis (Amiet 1972, 284 no.2203, pl.189), Sb 6846, Sb 6845, Sb 6842 (ibid. pp.286f. nos. 
2228-30, pl.190), and perhaps Sb 6844 (ibid. p.286 no.2226, pl.190). See Garrison, 
this volume, for a brief discussion. More Achaemenid bullae, all with the same seal 
impression, where found in what Mecquenem called a foundation depot on the Tell 
d’Apadana (see Yoyotte 2010, 348), but which, as Stolper observes, “seems far more 
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Traffic between Susa and Parsa was not only dense, but included many 
more than the usual messengers, groups of kurtas, and high-placed persons. 
Fort. 1901A-101, for example, gives a whole list of people with various desig- 
nations sent back and forth between Parsa and Susa. Among them are (1.13’) 
six or more tuppip kantasma Barsas ... Susan lakip, “scribes in the treasury 
(at) Parsa ... sent (to) Susa.”!°° Such exchanges of administrative personnel in- 
dicate the presence of a Susa bureaucracy involved with ‘treasury’ matters —a 
circumstance echoed in classical tradition.'°' More important still, it shows 
the interwovenness and compatibility of both institutions. 

The most substantial evidence for administrative activities at Susa comes 
from two, perhaps three Achaemenid Elamite tablets. MDP 11 308 (Sb 
13087) subscribes to the distinctive tongue-shaped format for records of the 
memorandum category, ubiquitous at Takht-e Gaméid. It was classified as 
Achaemenid by pére Scheil on account of its seal impression (1911, 101), rec- 
ognized as an important clue for Persepolis-like archives at Susa by Goossens 
(1949, 38), and interpreted as a memorandum-class record by Hallock (1969, 
25). It is exactly analogous to a group of receipts for provisions required for 
the royal table in the Persepolis Fortification archive, yet the recorded 640 | 
of refined sheep ghee were requested from Susa and five other places, pre- 
sumably in its vicinity. In the case of PFA such receipts are usually sealed, 





likely to be a relic of administrative activity” (Stolper 2015b, 524). These bullae 
remain unpublished. Another, little-known comparandum is a rare wax sealing from 
Achaemenid Egypt in the Royal Museums of Art and History at Brussels (E.3077, 
briefly discussed by Overlaet in Gubel / Overlaet 2007, no.339). The kunukku u sipir- 
tu phrase (with its variants) is discussed in Stolper 1985, 159f. (with reference to the 
letter bullae found among the Mura8t tablets), the particular use of Aramaic /tm in 
Azzoni, this volume. For the Bactrian archive see Naveh /Shaked 2012 and Shaked 
2013, with comments in Henkelman 2008a, 85, 2013a, 532 and [forthe. 2] § 3.1. For 
the latest treatment of the thesis of an Aramaic director’s archive in Takht-e Gaméid, 
see Tavernier, this volume. 

100 On Fort. 1901A-101 see also n.73 above. For the form kantas (*ganda-) see Stolper 
[forthe. 1] ad Fort. 2173-101. 

101 Herodotus knew of Susa as place where the Great King stored his silver (V.49.7 
[Onoavpoi]) and Strabo (XV.3.21) elaborately described the treasuries and store- 
houses (Onoavpods Kai nmapabéoetc) built by successive kings on the citadel hill 
(Eni tii¢ Gkpac), hence presumably on the Acropole, fortified in the Achaemenid 
period. Strabo’s reference to all kinds of tribute commodities obviously reminds one 
of such things as the inscribed alabaster vases and the green chert artefacts from 
Takht-e Gam&id. At the same time, the reference to a series of treasuries may be 
suspicious, as it seems to evoke Delphi (see Jacobs [forthc.]). Curtius’ reference to 
the appointment of Callicrates as treasurer of Susa (V.2.17) suggests the continuity 
of the organisation (compare the case of Tiridates at Parsa: Curt. V.5.2, 6.11). 
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according to the single-seal protocol, with either PFS 0093* (livestock) or PFS 
0007* (all other foodstuffs). In what Stolper called “a startling observation,” 
Garrison identified the impression on the Susa tablet as that of the second seal, 
PFS 0007*. MDP 11 308 is thus not only connected to certain Fortification 
texts in terms of parallel contents, protocol and tablet format, but also by the 
very seal impressed on it. 

Garrison’s discovery opened a new avenue of research on the mobile 
court’s proper administration, in which the holder of PFS 0007* was active. 
Our view of that organisation is limited to its external output: when resident 
in a particular town or centre, it would link up with the local administration, 
such as that of Susa, would draw commodities from it and issue sealed receipts 
in return, which the local accountants would then process within their own 
system. As Garrison recognized, the holders of PFS 0093* and PFS 0007* 
probably had wider duties beyond procuring ghee and geese, notably the re- 
distribution of rations to the thousands depending on the institution known 
as the King’ table (cf., notably, Xen. Cyr. VIU.1.9 and Heraclides apud Ath. 
IV.145f.). It is safe to assume the bureaucracy proper to the immense court 
was as intricate as that reflected by PFA.'” 

To the modern eye, MDP 11 308 may read as a series of expectations on 
behalf of the court officials and clerks responsible for its creation: that the 
local administration could deal with Elamite administrative documents; that 
it worked with the same tongue-shaped format (involving a knotted string 
inside the tablet) ubiquitous in Takht-e Gaméid; that it could recognize seal 
PFS 0007* and answer to the authority it expressed according to apposite pro- 
tocol; that it could verify the information on the record and process it into its 
own registers and accounts. In all this, the existence of a local administrative 
system of the PFA type is strongly implicit. To this, explicit evidence is added 
in the form of the regular allocation formula (Aurman PN-na), identifying the 
responsible supplier, hence an official in a local system that produced, stored 
and accounted for edible commodities, in this case quantities of clarified but- 
ter (a sensible product in the Susiana climate). 





102 See Garrison 1996 (including a collated edition of the Elamite text) and the ear- 
lier remarks by idem 1991, 13-5, 24 n.31. See also Stolper 1992b (quoted above); 
Garrison / Root 2001, 68-70 (PFS 0007*); Henkelman 2008a, 78f., 110f. nn.243f., 
238f. n.524; idem 2010a, 692 (court bureaucracy), 738—40 (ghee [“sheep fat” for 
GIS{MES -q_-mj UDU.NITA™®’-na can be excluded in this case]); idem [forthc. 1] (court 
hierarchy); Briant 2010a, 33f. (qualifying MDP 11 308 as “L’implication la plus 
claire ... qu’il existait bien une administration royale a Suse, comme dans toutes 
les capitales satrapiques, et une archive dont cette tablette représente un temoignage 
erratique mais tres éloquent’’). 
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The institutional economy referenced by MDP 11 308 was itself proba- 
bly the author of a second tablet found at Susa. Published among Akkadian 
Sukkalmah-period legal records by Scheil, it was identified as Elamite by 
Hinz (1967, 329), and recognized as “probably Achaemenid” in date by 
Stolper (2004b, 63). The text is a record of deposit for an amount of barley gal- 
lima, “as/for rations.” Though there are no direct parallels in the Fortification 
archive, commodities are very often qualified by gal, arguably the central 
keyword of the entire system. Terse as it is, the document potentially implies 
a dependent labour force, and certainly a distribution system. '% 

As mentioned, there is a larger Late Babylonian dossier relating to Susa 
and Elam; it includes texts drafted at Susa but found in Mesopotamia, of- 
ten dealing with (silver) loans contracted by prominent Babylonians while at 
Susa, presumably in the context of settling tax obligations. But there is also a 
small group of Late Babylonian texts that were, as far as can be established, 
excavated at Susa itself. The documents — a sale of an orchard; an inden- 
ture for an apprentice musician (?); several marriage contracts — fall into two 
groups. Three pertain to the circle of the ustarbaru (‘chamberlain, a high 
court official) Samu and date to the reign of an Artaxerxes. The remaining 
two are undated and of unclear affiliation.'** What connects the five texts is 
the predominant Egyptian element in the proper names of those implicated 
in the transactions; more than once, Babylonian and Egyptian names occur 
within the same family. Scribal names, as far as preserved, are Babylonian; 
some Iranian names occur among the witnesses (such as Bandakku, kumaru 
in the cult of Nanaia). As Joannés underscored in his important discussion 





103 See Scheil 1939, 109 [no. 468], Hinz 1967, 329, Stolper 2004b, 63 and idem in Fisher 
/ Stolper 2015, 21. The tablet could be tongue-shaped, judging from the published 
hand copy. The sign forms look very close to those of PFA. No information on for- 
mat, possible seal impressions or provenance is given by Scheil. Though Hinz (/.c.) 
referred to the Persepolis archive, he did not, apparently, doubt the date implied 
by Scheil’s inclusion of the tablet in the Old Babylonian series (similarly Hinz / 
Koch 1987 s.vv. gal-li-ma, li-qa, SE.BAR). See also Henkelman 2008a, 78 n.177. 
If Scheil’s copy is reliable (which is not necessarily the case), the text reads °'4 PI 
SE.BAR ™ gal-li-ma ™ li-ka,; if this were written on a PFA tablet, the implied unit of 
capacity would be the BAR (about 10 1) and PI would be used for “10,000” (Hallock 
1950, 240), hence “400,000 (1) of barley delivered as rations.” It may be, however, 
that Susa scribes had retained the older value of 60 QA (about 60 1) for PI, which 
would give 240 | (not 360, as erroneously implied in Henkelman 2008a, 78 n.177). 
See discussion in Hinz / Koch 1987 s.vv. PI'?. 

104 For Achaemenid ustarbarus (and sa rés Sarris) as high-ranking dignitaries see 
Henkelman 2003a, 117—29, 162—5, Jursa 2011, and Tavernier 2014, all with further 
bibliography. 
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Fig. 7. YBC 16813 

= Jones / Stolper 1986, 
247-53 

(photographs by Agnete 
Lassen, courtesy Yale 
Babylonian Collection). 
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of the texts, certain stipulations in the marriage contracts are unknown in 
first-millennium Babylonian law, but do have parallels in Elephantine and 
probably present another Egyptian element. !°° 

The Late Babylonian documents from Susa connect well to YBC 16813, 
published by Jones and Stolper (fig. 7). This unprovenanced Achaemenid 
Elamite tablet “resembles Persepolis Fortification texts in all general prop- 
erties: shape, string holes on the left edge, seal usage, and ductus” (Jones / 
Stolper 1986, 247). Nevertheless, the tablet hardly belongs to PFA, as there are 
conspicuous differences in orthography and especially in the unparalleled use 
of an Akkadian month ‘NuSan’ (pronounced /NiSan/). For this last reason, the 
Yale tablet has been regarded as probably stemming from Achaemenid Elam, 





105 See Joannés 1984 (Sb 11244 = TBER 78a and AO 26775 = TBER 93-94), idem 
1990 (Sb 9385 and Sb 9078) and the fruitful discussion in Tolini 2011 I, 479-88. 
For the texts, including re-edition of the fifth text, originally published by Rutten in 
Ghirshman 1954, 83-5, see now Tolini 2011 IH, 166—9, 205f., 213-6. 
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perhaps from Susa itself.'°° This suspicion may be strengthened in view of 
the Late Babylonian texts from Susa, as its contents will immediately reveal: 
obv. 01.93 SSF du-ma-um 1 SQA.BAR QA™"-na 20-ir-ma ° ZID.DA™® §i-mi-ut kur- 


04 HAL AN 07 


man par-nu-ma-na hi ka,-la ° SITIM® |-na li-e-ka, ° be-ul 15-um-me-na 
ITIMES ANnu-sa-an-na' wer eds 08 fj! HALGS-Su-ir-be-na ” a-ak "“-mu-iz-ri- *" be-na ku- 
ia-ras hi-Se "hi ka,-la "“‘har-ki-pi  hi-Se "“'ti-pi-ra' "4° ® mu-iz-ri-be-na li-is-da “4 


OOO na-as 


1-3 701.5 | of Simit flour, °° allocation from Parnuma: °° this (flour) was delivered 
(as) rations for one month, °°” year 15, first (Babylonian) month. °*'° This (flour is) for 
‘Assyrians’ and Egyptians. '?(A man) named Kuyara§ ' has delivered | this (flour as) 
rations | to the ‘scribe’ (tipira) of the Egyptians, whose name (is) Harkipi. “He said. 


The occurrence of a “scribe of the Egyptians” suggests a community pro- 
ducing its own records and having a certain amount of internal autonomy. 
In fact, the document seems to suggest that Harkipi, whose name is probably 





106 See Henkelman 2008a, 341 n.800 and Henkelman / Stolper 2009, 283 with n.37 

(where the connection with the Late Babylonian texts from Susa is already suggest- 
ed). On the tablet and its seals see also Garrison 1995. On Harkipi and the role of a 
tipira see Jones / Stolper 1986, 252; Tavernier 2007b, 6; idem 2008, 64; idem, this 
volume; Stolper [forth. 2]. Babylonian/Aramaic monthnames occur in Aramaic texts 
in the Fortification archive, but never in the Elamite tablets (see Stolper [forthc. 3]). 
The supplier mentioned in YBC 16813, Parnuma, has an Iranian name (*Farnava-; 
Tavernier 2007a, 179 [4.2.569]); it is the name of several individuals in PFA, none 
of whom is a grain supplier, however. The interpretation of simit as “wahrscheinlich 
wei, vielleicht aber auch fein” (Hinz / Koch 1987 s.v. si-mi-ut) is pure guesswork; 
still, the word may well be Elamite ([Sim(i).t], with the common [t] suffix for mate- 
rials) and perhaps a cognate of Siman ([Sim(a) n]?). The latter term may occur alone 
or qualify flour in PFA and probably denotes a grain species (cf. Hinz / Koch 1987 
S.V. Si-man). 
Stolper’s hand copy of YBC 16813 in Jones / Stolper 1986, 249 unmistakably reads 
na-ds in 1.14. The word is clearly separated from the rest of the text, positioned in 
the middle of the last line, as is common for exactly this phrase in PFA. Photographs 
of the tablet confirm the reading na-as. The two signs are written closely together, 
almost as a ligature, but can be distinguished; the same semi-ligature regularly oc- 
curs in PFA. Neither in YBC 16813, nor in the Fortification archive, the signs should 
actually be read as one, despite Jones and Stolper (/.c. and p.252, tentatively read- 
ing HAR and explaining it as pseudo-logographic writing for ara), Vallat (1987, 
suggesting HAR = mur, supposedly meaning “en Ville”), and Giovinazzo (1987, 
suggesting, without collation, to read mur for all text-final occurrences of na-as in 
PFA). Collation of relevant PFA passages shows that na-ds is unambiguous in many 
instances and likely in others. Compare the critical remarks by Stolper 2013, 413 
and his discussion of nas, “he said,” and other markers of quoted speech elsewhere 
in this volume. 
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Egyptian and whose designation actually implies more than writing, was re- 
sponsible for the distribution of the flour among the intended beneficiaries, 
including Egyptians as well as ‘Assyrians.’ This furthermore shows that the 
collocation of ethnonyms (whatever the reality behind the second one) is nei- 
ther coincidental, nor a bureaucratic fiction (as usually when ethnonyms occur 
together in PFA). Rather, it indicates some shared obligation, occupation, or 
other interest. Whereas there is no one-to-one connection with the five Late 
Babylonian texts from Susa, YBC 16813 may well pertain to the same milieu 
of expatriate and accultured Egyptians, who kept a certain degree of internal 
organisation and autonomy, but were at the same time integrated, at various 
levels, into local structures.'”’ If the tablet does not stem from Susa itself, then 
it most probably comes from Achaemenid Elam. Given its format, phrasing 
and implied protocols it is likely to have been produced by one of the nuclei of 
the ‘Susa Fortification archive.’ '”* 





107 Ctesias F13 §10 (Photius) claims that Cambyses deported 6000 Egyptians to Susa, 
a statement that is interesting for the above discussion, but problematic in view of 
the absence of any trace of Achaemenid occupation of the site before Darius I. I 
agree with Lenfant (2004, Ixx1) that Hdt. II.14 may contain an echo of the same 
event, in the sense that the 2000 bound and gagged Egyptians paraded in front of 
Psammetichus evoke enslaved deportees. Though Herodotus relates their execution, 
it should be stressed that this element is required by the logic of the story he (re)tells, 
following the familiar development of a conqueror’s despotic order to kill the crown 
prince and other youths, the deposed king’s philosophical reaction (cf. Croesus), 
and the ensuing pity for the plight of the vanquished, which comes just moments too 
late, as the prince has been executed first. Egyptian artisans deported by Cambyses 
(to build palaces at Susa and elsewhere) are referred to in Diod. 1.46.4. Note also the 
mention of Bél-iddin, Egyptian and rab miksi (tax collector) in VS 4, 194, drafted at 
Susa and dated to year 3 of Xerxes; it is not clear whether this Bél-iddin was actually 
stationed at Susa (edition and discussion in Tolini 2011 I, 268, 347f. and IT, 240). 

108 A few other documents may briefly be mentioned here. The three tablets excavated 
at Susa and provisionally edited by Paper (in Ghirshman 1954, 79-82, pl.24) are 
probably late Neo-Elamite or Early Persian (pre-Darius), judging from the palaeog- 
raphy and tablet shapes. Steve (1986, 8) compares nos.2—3 to MDP 11 308, arguing 
that they were found in the same layer that yielded one of the Late Babylonian con- 
tracts (Rutten in Ghirshman 1954, 83—5; cf. below); later, he nevertheless assigned 
at least one tablet (no.3) to the latest phase of Neo-Elamite history (1992, 23 [no.2 
is not mentioned]). 

BM 56302 was described by Walker as similar to the Persepolis Treasury tablets in 
shape (1980, 79f., referring to the tongue-shaped tablet format); its script is consid- 
ered Achaemenid by Steve (1992, 24), but Jones and Stolper observe that, despite 
overall similarities, “the tablet differs in shape and ductus from the normal run 
of Persepolis texts” (1986, 248). Whereas the tablet is registered as coming from 
Sippar, it may come from a region where Elamite was used as an administrative 
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To recapitulate: for the case of Susa, there are 1) ‘letter bullae’ and per- 
suasive circumstantial evidence for the existence of an Aramaic bureaucracy; 
2) indications for a central treasury (as a storehouse and as an administrative 
node); 3) Elamite tablets and indirect evidence for a ‘Susa Fortification ar- 
chive’; 4) a record showing the court’s cooperation with the underlying local 
institutional economy. A group of at least 21 documents from the Persepolis 
Fortification archive may be added to the last category. As a group, they have 
in common that they were drafted at Susa or document transport of commod- 
ities to Susa; all relate, in one way or another, to the court in widest sense. 

Leading Achaemenid royal women had their own ‘table,’ court and chan- 
cellery. Like the King of Kings they left a trail a paperwork wherever they set 
up their tents. Two texts drafted at Susa fall in this class: 


Text seal(s) type content place date 
PF 0737 PFS 0051 receipt 2360 | wine for Irdabama’s court Susa @/22 


NN 2523 PFS 0038  letter-order 3001 wine to be issued to PN from Susa @/24 
IrtaSduna’s estate 





The letter order by IrtaSduna fits into a dossier of written instructions con- 
cerning the queen’s estates, with the difference that this document pertains 
to Randu (Urandu8, Mirandu), part of the administrative territory of PFA, yet 
was issued elsewhere, at Susa. IrtaSduna’s privy secretary, a person pairing 
an eccentric ductus and orthography to a conscientious mind, took care to 





language, i.e., an area potentially as big as Iran, Afghanistan and perhaps Central 
Asia (cf. below). 

BM 108963, unprovenanced, is another tongue-shaped tablet, impressed with what 
Garrison (this volume) calls an impressive seal (see Collon apud Merrillees 2005, 81 
and pl. 34). The text is dated to year 35, perhaps of Darius I, and in any case outside 
the chronological range of PFA. Also, it omits all determinatives and displays other 
peculiarities of orthography, making it likely that it stems from another administra- 
tive environment. 

The one tablet found at Qasr-e Abii Nasr (Siraz) was most likely planted there (from 
Takht-e GamSid) to ‘enhance’ the attraction of the site (Henkelman / Jones / Stolper 
2006; cf. Henkelman 2008a, 78f. with n.179). Other victims of theft, this time more 
clearly connected to Ernst Herzfeld, were once in the Erlenmeyer collection and 
have since been dispersed. They can safely be attributed to PFA and must have 
been stolen from Takht-e Gaméid at the time of the excavations (for edition and 
comments see Jones / Stolper 2006). The same is in all probability true for the tablet 
in a private collection published by Grillot (1986) and the two tablets at Fribourg 
published by Vallat (1994; cf. Basello 2012). For a synopsis of dispersed PFA tablets 
see Henkelman 2008a, 77. For the tablets from Coga Mis and Qandahar see §§ 2.1.1 
above and 3.1.3 below. 
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avoid potentially confusing situations by specifying the place where orders 
and receipts were issued. '” 

By contrast, the other document, PF 0737, pertains to 2360 | wine that was 
actually issued at Susa and consumed at Irdabama’s court.!° The rich dossier 
on this queen includes references to a whole range of places that hosted her ta- 
ble, but Susa is exceptional because it lay outside the territory under purview 
of the Parsa administration. In other words, Irdabama’s secretary probably 
made a mistake after he drafted the receipt for the wine used at Susa: instead 
of dropping it at the appropriate local office, he held on to it and finally sub- 
mitted it at Takht-e Gam§&id instead. IrtaSduna’s scribe, on the other hand, cor- 
rectly dispatched his mistress’s order to its addressee at Randu, where it was 
executed, presumably endorsed with an additional clay tag, and then collected 
by an accountant who took it to Takht-e Gam&id for processing. The result is 
that both documents ended up in PFA, but via different routes. 

NN 2523 and PF 0737 make visible a documentary spillage common 
to situations of analogous institutions, with similar outlay and orientation, 
co-existing in a wider (in this case imperial) network. Sasanian archives rep- 
resenting a certain territorial competence may hold a small number of bullae 
pertaining to other districts of the empire (see Gyselen, this volume). Not only 
people and documents move between institutions, however, commodities may 
do so as well:!"! 





109 Apart from NN 2523, this occurs in NN 0761 (letter order about Matannan, issued at 
Parsa), PF 0733 (receipt for flour consumed at the crown land of Napumalika, issued 
at Uttitibena), and PF 0734 (idem, cereal products, issued at Hunar), PF 2035 (idem, 
beer, issued at Menri). 

110 The wine supplier in PF 0737, Marriya, does not occur elsewhere in PFA and may 
have been stationed at Susa. 

111 Entries in the table are loosely organized by seal number. Underlined seal numbers 
refer to impressions on the tablet’s left edge (usually the supplier or an overarching 
authority); an asterisk (*) indicates an inscribed seal. The origin of the transported 
commodities is rarely indicated; place names are sometimes supplemented between 
parentheses based on prosopographic and glyptic analysis. An important text that 
may be added to the discussion is PF 1442, a flour allocation of 1050 | for herdsmen 
driving royal sheep/goats from Parsa to Susa. If, as Hallock tentatively proposed, 
daily rations of 1.5 | are implied, the number of herdsmen would have been 700. 
This, in turn, led Hinz (1971, 291 [read ‘1442’ for ‘1441’]) to speculate that perhaps 
as many as 100,000 animals were being taken to Susa. While this is not excluded, 
it is equally possible that the rations were for more than one day (the phrase galma 
dusda Hisema-mar, “they received as rations from HiSema” may indicate so) and the 
number of drivers much lower. 
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Text seal(s) commodity transporter at Susa origin date 
NN 0322 PFS 0095; flour 45,005 Karki’ tami- (for the King) Kurra @/23 
PFS 2261 1 daparra’ took 
NN 0325 PFS 0095; _ figs 601 Karkis tami- (for the King) (Kurra) @/23 
PFS 2261 daparra took 
NN 1240 PFS 0134 barley 24001 / (Hidali’) @/24 
PF 0057 unsealed (animals’ 4 / Appisuka Maturban @/22 
as) bazis received 
PF 0088 PFS flour 4601 ASbalika’ Mamakurra & (?) @/22 
0389*; delivered Sati-kitin receiv. 
PFS (for?) barley (at) 
0390* the kanti 
PF 0090 PFS flour 10001 Halbaka Murri8'”” is (?) @/24 
0389*; delivered responsible 
PFS 
0390* 
Fort. PFS x; flour 10601 Napiri§a-kitin KuS&ra’ & Parru (2) @/23 
0901-102. PFS x took are respons.' 
Fort. PES x; flour 1201 Martiti took KuSra’ & Parru—(?) @/23 
0867-102 PFS x are responsible 
PF 0089 PFS 0018 flour 301 Martiti Parru is (Umpura- @/23 
delivered responsible nus’) 
NN 1988 PFS 0018 flour 10001 Zinini Appima & Parru [...Jyapu’ @/23’ 
delivered received 
PF 0136 ~=PFS 0446; food pro- 1101 Sullakiratook Appima & Parru  (?) @/23 
PFS 1646 — ducts!" received 
PF 0318 PFS cereal 6501 / Appima received (Tandari) @/23 
0564'S products 
NN 1718 PFS 2646; flour 180071 / Appima & Parru.§ (Tandari’) @/O 
PFS 2647 received 
NN 0051 PFS 1054; flour 1901 Parru Kalf...]Jmi’ is (?) Q/24 
PFS 0395 delivered responsible 
NN 1762 PFS 0210; flour 30001 Banar Umisa & Tep- (Tandari) 0/24 
PFS 0395 delivered kitin are resp. 
PF 0092 PFS 0210; flour 2051 Akruru Umisa & Tep- (Tandari) 0/24 
PFS 0395 delivered kitin are resp. 
PF 0091 PFS 0210 flour 16151 Karsuka Umi8a & Tep- (Tandari) @/24 
delivered kitin are resp. 





112 The name is spelled "'mumur-'ri’-is, with phonetic complement (indicating HAR 
# har; Hallock reads "“'mu-har-Ti’-is). 

113. The text reads (Il.1—7) ZID.DA PN, kuzza Susan PN, ak PN, Saramap ullasda, “flour, 
PN, took to Susa, PN, and PN, being responsible, he/they delivered.” The combina- 
tion of the office implied by sarama- and the verb ulla-, “to deliver” is highly unusu- 
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'4115The changing roles assumed by some of the individuals mentioned in 
these texts is puzzling; it is not always clear where they were stationed. A 
number of those receiving commodities or responsible for the distribution 
(Saramap) at Susa are also attested in connection with towns on the western 
edge of the PFA territory. They may have been liaison officers charged with 
transfer rather than with distribution at Susa.''© From a Parsa perspective, 
only accountability up to the limits of its authority mattered, so we should not 
expect to see an entire Susian hierarchy conveniently pictured in these docu- 
ments. What they nevertheless make clear is that transports were organized 
on a regular basis and arguably according to a fairly standardized procedure. 
The fact that such categories as recipient, supplier and transport & distribu- 
tion officer are mentioned, each using his own seal or acting under the seal of 
a higher authority, necessarily implies an equally developed system on the re- 





al; it may be that the subject is still PN, (he transported ... he delivered). The same 
construction is found in Fort. 0867-102, written in the same hand and on a tablet of 
the same format and dimensions; it may therefore be an idiosyncrasy of a particular 
scribe. The name of PN, is identical but damaged in both texts; my collated reading 
(KuS&ra) is tentative at best. 

114 For the use of the term abbebe see Henkelman 2010a, 734. In PF 0136, it includes 
four relatively rare and special products: hamaras (Tavernier 2007a, 456 [4.4.19.5]; 
Henkelman 2011f., 13), Autikina (Henkelman o.c. 743; Rollinger / Henkelman 2009, 
334, 337f,), aiSana and siprim (compare, perhaps, CAD S82 382 sv. sibru). 

115 This seal is also found on the reverse of NN 0354, in which Simakka takes roast- 
ed barley to an unknown location where it is received by one Appiyama. It is not 
impossible that he is the same as Appima, but more likely he is identical with the 
Appiyama stationed at Dandakran (PF 0700). 

116 Take the case of Appima, who received wheat (SE.GIG) at Liduma and Tandari (PF 
0319, NN 0918 [for female workers], Fort. 0000-113), allocated the same commodity 
to Pirti$ for his (royal) poultry (NN 0969; cf. below), allocated barley for horses at 
Tandari (NN 2044), received flour at the same place to be stored for the royal table 
(NN 1579), and whose accounts are mentioned in a label (NN 0265). Is his role as 
recipient at Susa, mostly alongside another official, that of liaison official confirm- 
ing proper delivery? Was this role recognisable enough for the name of Susa to be 
omitted in PF 0125 (wheat transported by Sullaggira; Appima responsible)? There 
are several individuals with the name Parru in PFA, but the one with whom Appima 
cooperates at several occasions seems to be exclusively connected to Susa (seven 
texts, all listed above). Is he an official based at Susa? The team of Umi8(8)a and 
Tep-kitin may be comparable: whereas Umi8(S)a is connected to Hidali, Liduma, 
and Antarrantis (PF 1023, PF 1405, PF 1945:15-17 [tumara], PF 1971:03-—04, PF 
2015, NN 1007:05—06, NN 1359), Tep-kitin is found only in connection with Susa 
(see table). A third liaison official may be Bakumarda, connected with Hunar (PF 
0010) and Susa (NN 1240; perhaps also PF 0325). 
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ceiving side. This, but also the kanti, “storehouse,” mentioned once (PF 0088), 
are important reminders of the existence of a PFA-like institution at Susa. 

The wider context of the transports undoubtedly is similar or the same 
as that of the shipments of staple commodities (barley, flour, date-beer, per- 
haps dates) from Babylonia: these were, like the new waterways connecting 
Babylonia and Elam, part of a vast interregional scheme designed to cope 
with periodical peaks in the demand at Susa, when the court was in residence 
there. In fact, it may be that the Babylonian documentation, with its emphasis 
on organisation of transportation (as an obligation imposed on Babylonian 
élites), is a mere surface phenomenon. What seems to lie underneath it is a 
system of interlocking administrative regions, two of which — Babylonia and 
Parsa — generated a surplus in terms of volume and in processing power, and 
thus made the existence of the third — Susa/Elam — possible.'” The rational- 
ity of this system is visible, on the Iranian side, in the circumstance that the 
districts in the western sphere of the Parsa administration, hence nearest to 
Susa, were privileged for the task (see table above). The fact that most trans- 
ports concern flour (rather than unground barley) reveals a calculated logistic 
arrangement, intended, in the first place, to relieve Susa of part of the enor- 
mous burden of grinding for the thousands sitting at the King’s table.''* This 
aspect is made explicit in NN 0322 (cf. NN 0325), where flour is transported 
“to the King” by someone whose designation may plausibly be interpreted as 
“flour-maker.”!"” 





117 Contrast the view of Perrot, who saw Darius’s re-foundation of Susa in the first 
place as a halfway residence necessary to bridge the distance between Parsa and 
Babylonia (Perrot 2010, 467). See Jursa (in Jursa / Schmidl, this volume) for the 
suggestion that the upiyatu obligation to deliver staple commodities, including flour, 
to the court at Susa, in the first place entailed the (costly) duty of hauling. As he 
surmises, the origin of the commodities may have been different: the royal domain 
or taxes on temple estates. The parallel with the flour transports from Parsa may 
therefore be stronger than one would prima facie have guessed. One could go even 
further, as the concept of upiydtu also exists in PFA, where the same word (Old 
Iranian *upaydta-,; Tavernier 2007a, 444f. [4.4.10.18]) is transcribed as ukpiyatas. 
That ukpiyatas belonged to the sphere of provisioning for the royal table is not in 
doubt; moreover, there is some evidence for the involvement of Persian élites in 
its transport/delivery, if only as a token of loyalty (see Henkelman 2010a, 710f., 
729-31). But one should hesitate to press the parallel too much, as the commodities 
transported from Parsa to Susa are not labelled ukpiyatas. 

118 The obvious parallel is the Babylonian flour tax discussed by Jursa (in Jursa / 
Schmidl, this volume): intended for the royal court, it was primarily a labour tax, as 
the grain for making flour could be provided from the royal stores. 

119 In NN 0322 and NN 0325 Karukku supplies commodities (flour and figs) to one 
Karki’, who takes them to Susa. The same set of seals occurs on both tablets. In NN 
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The third and final group of Susa-related texts is defined by the use of seal 
PFS 0074. Though only two of the texts actually mention the name of the city, 


the others may be assigned to the same dossier: 











Text seal(s) com- supplier recipient purpose location date 
modity 

PF 1753 PFS 0074 6001 flour Kurziyan Pirtis feeding Susa @/22 
birds 

Fort. PFS 0074 1001 Saktiti Pirtis feeding Liduma @/22 
2135-006 SE.GAL birds 

PFS 1754 PFS 0074 440lvar. Bakadadda  Pirtis feeding / @/23 
cereals birds 

PFS 1755 PFS 0074 400lvar. Bakadadda _ Pirti8 feeding / @/23 
cereals birds 

PFS 1756 PES 0074 801 var. Bakadadda _Pirti§ feeding / Q/23 
cereals birds 

NN 0829 PFS 0074 300lvar. Bakadadda  Pirtis feeding / @/23 
cereals birds 

NN 0033. PFS 0074; 301 var. Bakadadda _ Pirti§ feeding / @/23 
PFS 0968 cereals birds 

NN 0335 PFS 0074; 801 var. Bakadadda _ Pirti8 feeding / @/23 
PFS 0968 cereals birds 

NN 0337. PFS 0074; 1201var. Bakadadda  Pirti8s feeding / @/23 
PFS 0968 cereals birds 





0322, Karki8 is designated "mi"-da-pdr-ra’, in the second tam ,-mi-da-par-ra'. Given 
the parallel, the emendation <tam.-»'mi'-da-par-ra' for the first seems admissible. 
Hinz / Koch 1987 s.v. tam,-mi-da.bar-ra interpret the appellative as “Kuchenwart, 
Hofkonditor,” taking it as variant of Samidakurra and Samidahuttira, earlier ex- 
plained by Hinz as “Kuchenbiacker” (Hinz 1975a, 221) and retained as such by Hinz 
/ Koch 1987 (s.vv. ki (2), Sd-mi-da.hu-ut-ti-ra, Sa-mi-da.kur-ra, “Zuckerbacker, 
Konditor, Kuchenbiacker”). Whereas the relation between these terms or their 
derivation from Akk. samidu (which entered Indo-Iranian languages) is entirely 
plausible, the fanciful interpretations are not. Tavernier 2007a, 472 [5.2.2.6-7] ex- 
plains *samidakara- as “maker of flour” and *@amidabara- (assuming emendation 
in NN 0322) as “he who is responsible for the flour” (*vidabara-, “he who brings 
knowledge, advisor,” ibid. 435 [4.4.7.123] is a ghost-form, also based on NN 0322). 
Though I remain sceptical of the contention that we are dealing with pastry chefs 
(cf. Henkelman 1997), I do believe the three appellatives denote people involved in 
milling in widest sense. They were officials of some rank, found travelling between 
Susa and Parsa and belonging to the class of salup, “free men” (PF 1311, PF 1374, 
PF 1461, Fort. 6579); various other contexts in which they appear make it clear that 
their responsibilities were also logistic in nature. 
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Text seal(s) com- supplier recipient purpose location date 
modity 
NN 0969 PFS 0074; 2501 Appima Pirtis feeding / @/24 
PFS 3168; wheat birds on 
PFS 3169 pasture 
PF 1752 PFS 0074 5601 flour Damidadda  Pirtis feeding Susa (2 m.) 
birds on /25 
pasture 


Flour is rarely issued for fodder; in the case of poultry it was presumably 
made into some kind of mash for animals subjected to fast fattening or ga- 
vage.'?? Also uncommon is the range of cereals (‘var. cereals’ in the table 
above) issued to animals, including flour, wheat (SE.GIG), roasted barley (SE. 
SA.A), sesame (SE.GIS.I) and, perhaps, rice (SE.GAL). Tasty birds are what 
the restless administration had in mind: a special fodder regime to meet with 
the gastronomic demands of the royal table, virtually the only setting of poul- 
try and fowl consumption. !”! 

Indirect evidence links Pirti8 to Tandari, an explicit reference places him 
in neighbouring Liduma; both are in the westernmost part of the PFA territo- 
ry, somewhere in the Zagros piedmonts east of the Khuzestan plain.'”? That 
PirtiS would occasionally fulfil his duties at Susa is explained by the royal 
connection and by the particular diet given to the animals. He may have been 
a specialist farmer, or rather an official responsible for breeding and feeding 
the royal poultry. '’? His duties or expertise occasionally required his travel to 
Susa, taking with him, it seems, flour from his home district, perhaps also the 
odd gaggle scheduled to meet its dire fate. Again, the underlying scenario is 





120 Alltexts listed here use the general term MUSEN, “birds” (but at least those ‘on pas- 
ture’ are probably ducks or geese). For fattening of poultry in PFA see Henkelman 
2010a, 736f., 741f. For comparable evidence from Babylonia see Jankovié 2004, 7 
n.25, 19, 41 n.135. 

121 See Hinz/ Koch 1987 sv. SE.GAL.Ig (“Reis”); Henkelman 2010a, 737 n.266 (special 
grains for poultry) and 750-3 (various grain species occurring in PFA); Garrison / 
Henkelman [forthc. 1] § 4.2 (roasted barley). 

122 For Liduma see Fort. 2135-006 in the table above. The supplier Kurziyan (with Pirtis 
in PF 1753) can securely be linked to Tandari: see PF 0093, PF 0094, NN 0190, NN 
0608, NN 1176, NN 1395, NN 1426, NN 1812, NN 1982, NN 2031, NN 2080, NN 
2381, NN 2398 (all receipts at Tandari; all with seal PFS 0241), and PF 0310 (re- 
ceipt from Tandari). Saktiti/Saktiti has connections with Liduma (Fort. 2135-006), 
Tandari (PF 0394, PF 0395) and a range of other places. The name of Bakadadda is 
very frequent in PFA and it is difficult to unravel the dossiers pertaining to its vari- 
ous bearers. 

123 This is suggested by his mobility, his outstanding seal (PFS 0074), and the fact that 
he regularly seals in the single seal protocol. 
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probably that of feeding the court when in Susa, but the material simultane- 
ously implies the existence of poultry farms and specialist infrastructure in 
the Susa region, hence analogous to those documented by PFA. 

The lengthy treatment of the case of Susa is warranted for the parame- 
ters it yields for identifying other regional institutional economies in western 
and southwestern Iran. The Achaemenid court clearly is the great connector 
in this equation. Members of the royal house travelled between, and drew 
commodities from, various regional economies, thus providing a first link. 
The mobile court had its own bureaucracy that would link up with local ad- 
ministrations and presumably imposed a certain uniformity of procedure and 
documentation — a second connection. The court furthermore provided a crit- 
ical impulse for the transfer of documents and commodities from one region 
to another, which in turn may have occasioned the activity of liaison officials, 
especially in border regions — the third link. Other factors may be added, such 
as the exchange of administrative personnel and other indications of parallel 
layout. Also important are resident expatriate communities, such as that of 
the Egyptians at Susa, who were connected to the local administrative struc- 
tures, but also fostered empire-wide networks (cf. § 2.3.2). In short, that Susa 
and Takht-e GamSid each were important administrative centres in their own 
right will not surprise anyone, nor that the two administrative systems were 
in close contact, but the emerging modalities of this interplay will be mean- 
ingful as a heuristic tool in other contexts. 


2.3.2. Ecbatana 


PFa 28 is one of the cherries Hallock picked for his ‘Selected Fortification 
texts’ because of the information it provides on administrative procedure 
(Hallock 1978, 113). The text, cited in Stolper’s contribution to this volume, 
deals with a glitch in the stream of documentation — accountants were not 
delivering reports — followed by another incident — a runner who had gone 
missing. The addressee 1s told to arrest that person and send him to Media for 
questioning; he is furthermore instructed to henceforth mention the name of 
the runner on any document transmitted to the principal administrator, a di- 
rective authorised by Parnakka’s incontestable Machtwort (PN Serasda, “PN 
ordered it, command of PN’’). 

As Stolper recognizes, the anticipated review or questioning presupposes 
“wider and higher orders of organization” existent in Media, of a senior level 
but otherwise analogous to officials investigating district accounts on behalf 
of the central Parsa authority. The higher order of organization hinted at may 
be the court itself, perhaps resident in Ecbatana at the time of the incident. 
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Because of this possibility, the text does not necessarily offer direct evidence 
for permanent local administrative structures at Ecbatana, but it does illus- 
trate, minimally, the impact of the court and its administration had when in 
residence in Media. But was Ecbatana also home to permanent administrative 
structures and was it, as Tuplin once asked (1994, 253), a “pre-eminent capital 
rather than one of the peripatetically visited royal residences”? 

The wider and higher orders were probably also why Babylonian busi- 
nessmen came to Media, as witnessed in three legal documents drawn up (but 
not found) at Ecbatana during the reigns of Cyrus, Darius I and Darius II. 
Two of these record debts contracted in Iran but to be settled in Babylonia (in 
silver and dates); the third is a contract for the acquisition of dates in Sippar. 
A fourth text (Cyr 227) is drafted at an unknown place, Ayiltammu, and con- 
cerns a debt in silver to be paid at Ecbatana. On first sight, the contents of this 
dossier have little bearing on institutional affairs at Ecbatana: the business 
transactions seem to be, as Stolper argued, incidental to the trips by leading 
members of Babylonian firms, such as that of Itti-Marduk-balatu of the Egibi 
house. According to this explanation, their prime travel motive would have 
been to tend to their interests at the court, when in residence at Ecbatana. '*4 

The afore-mentioned re-analysis of the Susa file by Waerzeggers — argu- 
ing that debts in silver contracted by Babylonian businessmen were not inci- 
dental to their trips, but tax-related and possibly connected to infrastructural 
projects, corvée labour, etc.'° — is relevant here. In comparison, however, 
the Ecbatana dossier is not only much smaller, but lacks payments for trans- 
porting staples or organising corvée gangs; also, the loans incurred are less 
important and they are interest-bearing. This suggests, on the one hand, that 
the business transactions in Ecbatana were indeed incidental to the journeys 
of the Babylonian élites, and, on the other, that the purpose of their travel may 
not have been the court per se. Stolper himself added doubt on the second 
matter by pointing out that the three documents drafted at Ecbatana are dat- 
ed between September and October, hence potentially after the summertime 





124 See Stolper 1990a, with references to text editions and earlier bibliography. Stolper 
(ibid. p.171) tentatively proposes that the Babylonians would be “seeing to political 
needs, refreshing their contacts, seeking access to aristocrats who had been attend- 
ing court, or assuring the patronage or tolerance of the imperial government and its 
bureaucrats.” The Ecbatana file has more recently been discussed by Tolini (2011, 
191-3, 197f., 387f., 499f.), who also inclines to connect it with the presence of the 
court at that location. 

125 See Waerzeggers 2010, esp. 800—9; two cases which explicitly connect the credit 
transactions to tax obligations are cited ibid. 808 nn.118f. See also the literature 
cited in n.94 above. 
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residency in Media reported unisono by the classical sources.'”° In line with 
the cases of Taoce and Humadésu, to which we will turn presently, one may 
therefore raise the possibility that the aim of the Babylonian travels was to 
tend to their firms’ interests or — more plausibly — to conduct affairs as agents 
of the crown, yet that their destination was not the court, but one of the key 
administrative centres of the empire: Ecbatana. 

In this context, we may return to one of the marriage contracts pertaining 
to the community of Egypto-Babylonians of Susa, Sb 9385 (Joannés 1990). 
It involves two members of the staff of Samu and refers to the prospective 
bride as still resident in Ecbatana (cf. §2.3.1 above). Since it is less likely that 
Samu’s subalterns engaged in private travels to Media, and since Samu had 
the title of chamberlain (ustarbaru), we are probably seeing a glimpses of a 
professional network of a court official. Achaemenid ‘chamberlains’ occur in 
various contexts and capacities, but their relatively high rank and connection 
with the crown are a constant factor. Samu’s apparent long-term stay at Susa 
shows that his affairs there did not necessarily relate to the presence of the 
court, but more likely to local administrative structures. Taken together, the 
marriage contract seems to give an indirect hint of a high official with a pro- 
fessional staff and network involving the administrative centres of Susa and 
Ecbatana. '”” 

That Ecbatana had its own standing administrative hierarchy is self-ev- 
ident from its status as regular residence and centre of the Median satrapy. 
Travels to and from ‘Mata’ are not as frequent as those involving Susa, but 
still a very regular phenomenon in the Fortification archive. They reveal the 





126 Stolper 1990a, 171. For the available evidence on the seasonal migration of the 
Achaemenid kings see Tuplin 1998; Tuplin (ibid. p.70) cautiously qualifies as “‘pos- 
sible” a routine (obviously not always followed) according to which the court moved 
away from Ecbatana (to Babylon) in September. It would be unwise to put too much 
emphasis on this, however, as the ancient sources clearly overstress climatic prefer- 
ences, thereby obscuring political-ideological motives for the court’s mobility (cf. 
Briant 1988 and Jacobs [forthc. 2]), not to mention the logistic challenge that a sta- 
tionary court of the size suggested in the sources would have posed. 

127 Note, in this context, that the Ecbatana text published by Stolper (1990a), YBC 
11607, has several names with a possible Egyptian background, which raises the 
question whether its social context is comparable to that of the Susa dossier. For us- 
tarbaru and Sa rés Sarri see the references in n.102 above. A few other cases may be 
mentioned, though they may pertain to officials travelling with the court. The Sa rés 
Sarri Sarru-duri conducted financial affairs with the Egibis in Babylon and Susa in 
the reign of Darius I; see Tolini 2011 I, 268, 350, 354-6 on TCL 13, 193 (placing him 
in Babylon) and Dar. 435 (apparently placing him in Susa). A range of ustarbarus is 
mentioned as witnesses to records of judicial proceedings at Susa during the reign 
of Darius IT: Tolini 2011 I, 464-73. See also, on HumadéSu, below § 2.3.3. 
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authority of Mitarna (Vidrna/Hydarnes) as central administrator in Media, 
empowered to issue travel authorisations. As in the case of Susa (and Takht-e 
Gamiid), this implies the existence of an Aramaic chancellery and archive 
as well as an infrastructure to maintain the Median section of the road net- 
work. '?8 Beyond such fairly general characteristics, it is reasonable to posit 
the same kind of symbiosis assumed for the Takht-e GamSid and Susa cas- 
es: a regional institutional economy that would support, at least partially, the 
itinerant court when in residence. Such a constellation would be in line with 
what classical sources report on the rich produce in staples, the reported in- 
stitutional breeding of Nisaeans, but also the apparent existence of at least 
one administrative subdivision or ‘province, Raga/Rakkan/Pdya1, perhaps 
comparable to those of the Parsa economy. '”” 





128 Because MisdaSba/Hystaspes is also active in Media and in a few cases issues travel 
authorisations, it is not entirely certain whether Mitarna was satrap. See Hallock 
1985, 591; Koch 1993a, 12-14; Henkelman [forthc. 3] note ad Fort. 1316-101:11'. In 
the same text (lines 12'f.), tasSup kanzabarrasbe, “troops, treasury workers,” are 
travelling from Media to Parsa with a travel authorisation from MisdaSba (year 23; 
cf. below). Does this mean that MiSdaSba/Hystaspes was ultimately responsible for 
the same or another treasury, or does it refer to the dissolution of Hytaspes’ house- 
hold? Aramaic archive: compare, for what it is worth, the edict of Cyrus concerning 
the Jerusalem temple supposedly archived at Ecbatana and retrieved in the time of 
Darius (Ezra 6:1—5 [Ahmetha]; Ios. Ant.Jud. X1.4.6/99). 

129 Polybius (X.27.2) mentions T& BaotAtkaG ovothpata TOV imnoTpo@Lmv, which 
probably must be understood as “the royal organisation of horse-breeding” (i.e., 
not merely the royal stud or royal stables, as some translations suggest); cf. Diod. 
XVIL.110.6, Arr. Anab. VII.13.1, Strabo XI1.13.7f. Such a system is also referred to by 
Plutarch (Eum. 8.3) in an anecdote about Eumenes of Cardia in 320 BCE. Seeking 
to rebuild his cavalry, the latter took horses from the royal stud, on pasture near Mt. 
Ida in the Troad, and sent a written account of this to the overseers. On this episode 
and its Achaemenid context see Briant 1982b, 209; idem 2002, 452; Kuhrt 2007, 
817). Citadel and Baoiteia: Plb. X.27.6—13; Diod. X VII.110.6f., XIX.44.4f.; Strabo 
X1.13.1. Plantations: Plut. Art. 25.1f.; Curt. VII.2.22 (and compare the fruit trees of 
the Bisotiin region reported by Diod. XVII.110.5). For these various points see dis- 
cussion in Briant 2002, 402, 737-41, 1023f. 

The Bisotiin inscription speaks of Raga (Elam. Rakkan; Bab. Raga) as region or 
district (dahydus; DB, IL.71f.; cf. IIL.2f.) in Media, where Fravarti$ opposed Darius’s 
troops. This may be compared with Ptolemy’s Paytavy (Geogr. VI1.2.6) and 
Diodorus’s mention of ‘Paya as an émapyia of Media (X1X.44.4; cf. Strabo X1.9.1). 
Briant relates the term émapyia to the use of m°dinah, “province,” in Aramaic and 
Hebrew documentation (see Dandamaev in Dandamaev / Lukonin 1989: 103; Tuplin 
1987, 120-7; idem 2013 ad A6.4:2; Briant o0.c. 412, 472, 487, 717). ‘Raga’ (Rhages, 
Rayy) apparently doubled as the name of the region’s centre already in Achaemenid 
times: Alexander stayed there in pursuit of Darius II (Arr. Anab. I1.20.2-3, ‘Payat). 
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Gold, silver and other valuables were already hoarded at Ecbatana in 
Median times; a central treasury is reported by the Alexander biographers. '°° 
We may relate this to three references in the Fortification archive to the trans- 
portation of ‘treasure’ (kantas < *ganda-; cf. § 2.2.1 with n.73), which, presum- 
ably took place only between regions that had a central treasury, i.e.. satrapies 
and their administrative subdivisions. Once such a transport is coming to 
Parsa from Mitarna/Hydarnes in Media (Fort. 1912-103:36'), a second occurs 
in fragmentary context (Fort. 1253-101:2'f.), a third comes from Misdasba/ 
Hystaspes (Fort. 1316-101:12'f. [implied]). The fourth case explicitly mentions 
Ecbatana: 


Fort. 1901A-101: 51' (collated) 
[xx PN hi-Se xx "4"Jak"-ka,-ia-Se “kan-‘taS’ Sak-ma-da-na-ma-mar Sba-ir-Sd-i§ la- 
kas gal du-is | ‘na’-an SITIMs Nkq _-ir-ba-si-is ir-ba “be-ul "10°(H)[9-na (...)] 


“[xx] (1. of flour a man) named [PN] (and) his [xx] companions, (who) accompanied 
‘treasure’ from Ecbatana to Parsa, received (as) rations (for) 1 day, pre-intercalary sixth 
month, year 1[9].” 


Otherwise, Mada and Ecbatana occur in a number of contexts that together 
form a small pendant to the Susa dossier. Movement of commodities, perhaps 
for feeding the court, is indicated by the 69 head livestock and 1600 (!) head 
cattle driven from Media to Parsa (NN 2563; NN 2349:19f.). Fortress guards 
(halmarras-nuSkip) travel to and from Ecbatana (NN 1316-101:07'—09"", 10'f.). 
A registrar ("“'ka,’-ra-ma-rds’) is heading for MiSda8ba/Hystaspes (NN 
1059:32—5); various parties of spear-bearers, hence perhaps auditors of some 
kind, travel from Media to Parsa (NN 2195:04—05, 10f., 12f.; cf. § 1.4). The 
same route is taken by a hasura (NN 2195:14—S) and Datukka, “efira to the 
King” (NN 2349:07—09). Of these last two, the efira is the most conspicuous, 
not only because the appellative denotes an administrative official, but also 
because he was escorting 600 women. Even larger groups of women, 1570 
and 1359, are sent from Media to Parsa (NN 2349:01—03, 04—06), as are 369 
Lycian women (NN 2349:10—2) and an unknown number of Bactrian women 
(NN 1316-101:05'). Besides these, ten Indian men (NN 2349:13—5) and, per- 
haps, ten Skudrians (NN 2349:21—22) are on the same track. The Lycians and 
Skudrians, from northwestern Anatolia or beyond, evidently were not coming 





The place also occurs in Tobit (1:14, etc.) and Judith (1:5, 15 [Payav]). See Rollinger 
2007 for further references (for the homonymic place in Parsa see Henkelman 2007). 

130 Median period: Nabonidus Chronicle 11.1.4 (Grayson 1975, 106); Achaemenid trea- 
sury: Diod. XVII.80.3 (tovdc BactAikodcs Onoavpods év ExPatévotc), .110.7, Strabo 
XV.3.9, Just. XII.1.3, Plb. X.27.12f. 
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directly from their homeland; one wonders if they had previously been de- 
ployed, as kurtas, in Media (cf. § 3.1.2). The general context of the movements 
of commodities and large groups of people besides exchanges of military per- 
sonnel, auditors and administrative officials is not hard to guess: as in the case 
of Susa, they are suggestive of an intricate organisation on the Median side, if 
not a full-blown Fortification-like institution centred on Ecbatana. This is also 
the impression given by the last three texts (cf. App. 1.4): 


NN 2502 

27117 | madamis, °° 9 | mitrusa, a total of 26 | food products °*°’ that Bakadadda 
took from Kuknakka; °”* he was coming to Ecbatana. °”'°It was consumed at IrtaSdu- 
na’s court, !°!!25" year (497-6 BCE). 


PF 0732 

1-02 170 | wine, °° allocation from Yuda, °-°* Bakadadda transported; °*°° he came to 
Ecbatana. °*°* It was poured out at IrtaSduna’s court and borrowed’. 1°25" year (497-6 
BCE). 


NN 0454 

1-02 10 | fruit-and-barley products, °° from USaya (at) Parsa, °° the Ecbatana-people 
received; °°-°8 (it) was consumed at IrtaSduna’s court (and) borrowed’. °!°25" year (497- 
6 BCE), !° (this) sealed document (was delivered?). 


The texts, all impressed with IrtaSduna’s seal (PFS 0038), have the same date 
and arguably relate to the same episode, a stay of the queen’s court at the 
Median residence. What furthermore connects them is that they deal with 
special products: madamis, mitrusa, some kind of fruit-based confectionary, 
and wine from IrtaSduna’s own estate at UranduS.'*' The transports must be 
considered irregular: common staple supplies for the queen’s ‘table’ presum- 
ably were drawn from local supplies, viz at Ecbatana. That the texts were 
drafted in Media is implied in all three of them: PF 0732 and NN 2502 are 
written from an Ecbatana-based perspective (PN kuzza GN Sinukri, “PN 
transported, he was coming to GN”); NN 0454 notes that commodities were 
handed over to the “Ecbatana-people” (Akmaddanabe), which in PFA jargon 
denotes the institutional colleagues of that location. 

When in Media, IrtaSduna apparently had her Elamite scribe(s) with her, 
as she had when she was in Susa (NN 2523; cf. §2.3.1). His/their activities 
were hardly limited to scribbling the occasional note to be dropped on the 
desks of the Parsa bureaucrats. This is shown by the Susa case (§ 2.3.1): the 





131 The origin of the wine is not stated explicitly in PF 0732, but may be inferred from 
the implication of Yuda; see commentary in App. 1.4. 
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royal provisioner (using seal PFS 0007*) left an Elamite receipt at this site 
(MDP 11 308) and an administrator working for Irdabama wrote a similar 
document for wine extracted from the local institution (PF 0737, with seal 
PFS 0051). It is hardly over-audacious to postulate that IrtaSduna’s staff did 
the same in Ecbatana: linking up to the local institution, drawing commodities 
from the regional economy, issuing Elamite receipts sealed with the queen’s 
seal, which were then processed by the local administration, producing the 
‘Ecbatana Fortification archive.’ What is visible of this is a negative impres- 
sion in PFA, caused by a deviation from this normal run of things: smaller 
shipments of special products were sometimes drawn from outside, with the 
donor institution retaining accountability. IrtaSduna’s conscientious scribe 
(cf. § 2.3.1) not only noted the modalities on the receipts, but also made sure 
that he did not submit them in Media, hence their survival in the Fortification 
archive. 


2.3.3. Taoce and other Pacihea 

Fort. 1289-101, published in Stolper’s contribution to this volume, is an inves- 
tigation report on grain yields from Dar.4 onwards. This date, corresponding 
to 518/17 BCE, demonstrates that a form of the Parsa economy was function- 
ing early in Darius’s reign and arguably before Takht-e Gamiid itself existed 
as fully-functional centre. '*’ Or, to reverse these observations, the presence of 
an institutional economy with developed logistic structures may actually have 
enabled ‘Takht-e GamSid’ in the first place — both in terms of labour manage- 
ment and provision of rations to workmen. 

Whereas some of the sites in the DaStestan district (Borazgan) collective- 
ly known as Tamukkan/Taoce were already being built at the time of Cyrus 
(cf. below), their construction was still on-going during the second half of 
Darius’s reign. This appears, for example, from the large Takht-e Gamiid- 
style stone relief (King of Kings with parasol-bearer; fig. 8) and from the 
Akkadian and Elamite inscriptions, all found at Bardak-e S1ah.'** The most 
pertinent evidence for activities under Darius comes, however, in the form 
of thousands of foreign craftsmen and common workers (kurtas), all sent to 
Tamukkan according to PFA. As in the analogous case of the Takht-e Gam&id 





132 A few other tablets pertain to early years, though not as far back as Fort. 1289-101. 
NN 0001, for instance, relates to Dar. 8-9. 

133 For the inscriptions see now Basello [forthc.] §5 n.146. Apart from the relief (on a 
doorpost) of the King with parasol-bearer, smaller sculpture fragments (some in a 
granite that must have been imported from elsewhere) were found at both Bardak-e 
Siah and, burried below the central hall, at Carkhab (Karimian 2011). 
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Fig. 8. Bardak-e Siah (Borazgan): fragmentary relief showing the King of Kings 
under a parasol (photographs W. Henkelman). 


terrace, some kind of local administrative infrastructure is strongly implicit 
in this dossier. To realise this, one has only to calculate the monthly cereal re- 
quirement at Tamukkan for years 22 and 23, which approaches 100,000 1; this 
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estimation is a minimum, based on the following, necessarily very incomplete 
dataset: '*4 

















Text(s) number of ethnonym and/or profession coming date 
workers from 

NN OlI11 8 HAR-mazzip, stone masons Parsa VIUI/20 
kurtas 

PF 1557 547 kurtas Egyptian Susa Q/21 
muzirriyap workers 

PFa 30:11-3 980 kurtas Cappadocian Rakkan 1X/21 
katbadukas workers 

PFa 30:14-6 980 kurtaS tarmiriyap Lycian workers  Rakkan VI/21 

PF 1368 304 kurta’ tamkanap Taoce-workers / VI/22 

(Lycians?) 

PFa 18, PF 1363, 150 kurtas/kurzap Skudrian Media I/23 

PF 2055 iskudrap workers 

NN 1177 29° men muzzir- Egyptian men, Tamukkan  HI/23 
ralyap| karsucp» painters 

NN 0480 690 menmuzirrivap Egyptian men, King IV/23 
HAR-mazzip stone masons 

Fort. 0083-102 159° kurtas Lycian’ workers Susa IV/23 
turrumerbyap’ 

NN 0862 72 kurtas Sugtiyap Sogdian workers Parsa VII/23 

Fort. 9408 141 kurtaS tarmiriyap Lycian workers = Matezzi8 1X/23 

NN 1858 74 men baksiyas Bactrian men Parsa @/24 


Most of the work gangs listed here are going to Tamukkan; a returning group 
is listed only once (NN 1177). This suggests that, at the time of PFA, work- 
ers were amassed at Tamukkan for either prolonged or permanent stay. The 
one returning group moreover had a travel authorisation from Parnakka, i.e., 
presumably a document for the travel to and from Tamukkan. Though one 
example is little to go by, it may indicate that overall control over the road to 
the south was retained at Parsa. 

The road here referred to originated in the Caspian area and descended 
from there, via Ecbatana, the Esfahan or Abadeh area, to central Fars and 
from there to Borazgan and, presumably, the Persian Gulf coast (BuSehr). It is 
very visible in PFA, if only by the many travellers that used it. The existence 
of way stations, smaller and larger towns, fortresses, and other administrative 
nuclei in the regions the road transected is not in doubt. What remains elu- 


134 The following table reproduces that given in Henkelman [forthc. 2] § 2.2; see there 
for notes on some of the texts listed. 
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sive is the status of the local networks along its axis: the so-called ‘northern 
cluster’ (towards *Gaba-) and its southern pendant (towards Borazgan). These 
are much harder to define than the three administrative subdivisions along the 
Susa-Parsa road (Persepolis, Kamfiriz and Fahliyan regions). Perhaps part 
of the problem is the fact that the Borazgan region was still in the process 
of being developed as a sub-satrapal administrative province in the time of 
Darius. '* 

Whereas the precise administrative status of the Borazgan area, presum- 
ably within a frame of overall control centred at Parsa, remains hard to grasp, 
the long-term results of the southward extension of the Parsa economy were 
evident to Nearchus, when he arrived in the area in early 324 BCE (Arr. Ind. 
39.3, translation adapted from E. Iliff Robson [Loeb]): 


Setting out (again) from there, they reached the city (16A1v) of Hieratis (in) a populous 
district (yApov oikovpevov). The voyage was of seven hundred and fifty stades; and 
they anchored in a canal (év di@pvyxt) running from the river to the sea, the name of 
which was Heratemis. At sunrise they sailed along the coast to a seasonal stream called 
Padagrus; the entire district forms a peninsula [BuSehr; WH]. There were many gar- 
dens, and all sorts of fruit trees were growing there; the name of the district was Me- 
sambria. From Mesambria they sailed and after a voyage of about two hundred stades 
anchored at Taoce on the river Granis. Inland from here was a Persian royal residence 


(BaotiEia), about two hundred stades from the mouth of the river. 


There are sources of sweet water on the BiSehr peninsula, but only an exten- 
sive irrigation network would make possible the city, the (relative) density in 
population, and the attractive landscape witnessed by Nearchus. Undoubtedly, 
the Heratemis canal was part of such a planned effort. '*° 





135 Documentation pertaining to the northern and southern cluster comes, for unknown 
reasons, largely from journals, not memoranda and letter-orders. This situation ob- 
scures our view considerably, as we lack the sealing patterns and regional seals that 
made identification of the Persepolis, Kamfiriz and Fahliyan regions possible. For 
a tentative discussion see Henkelman 2008a, 483-6, 504. 

136 For Hieratis and the Heratemis Canal see Potts 2014, 134f., with references. 
Irrigation: compare the canals and wells observed by Maurice and Georges Pézard 
in their survey of the southern peninsula and more extensive studied by Sir Aurel 
Stein (Pézard 1914, 37f. and pl.9; Stein 1937, 237-40). Note that the Heratemis Canal 
can hardly be the structure Whitcomb (1987) tentatively described as the Angali 
Canal, between the Daleki just north of Borazgan and the coast at Sif, unless one 
is willing to engage in adventurous emendation of Arrian’s text (as proposed by 
Whitcomb 1987, 331). Note, moreover, that the recent survey of the BuSehr hinter- 
land has cast considerable doubt on the existence of the Angali Canal (Carter et al. 
2006, 67, 97). 
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Historically, the BiSehr peninsula and the coastal strip south of it al- 
ways formed a symbiosis with more inland regions. Physical remains of 
Achaemenid settlement have not been exposed during the (very short) archae- 
ological campaigns on the peninsula or in the coastal zone; for this Nearchus 
remains our only source. By contrast, the BuSehr hinterland is much better 
known for the Achaemenid period thanks to a series of (limited) excavations 
and a recent regional survey. The latter tentatively identified 32 “Achaemenid- 
Parthian” sites, including one an “extensive town” (Deh Qa’ed), and perhaps 
another (Tawwag; both continue older Elamite settlements). It deserves notice 
that the Achaemenid(-Parthian) and Sasanian periods stand out in the settle- 
ment history of the region: the density of settlements, undoubtedly reflecting 
the administrative and logistic thrust of the Iranian empires, is not matched 
in either earlier or later periods. As for the excavated Achaemenid sites, these 
include the monumental complexes at Carkhab on the edge of the town of 
Borazgan (with a nearby limestone quarry), and at Sang-e Siah and Bardak-e 
Siah in the surrounding DaStestan district. '°’ 

Bardak-e Siah is located in the vicinity of Doriidgah, at the conjunction of 
two rivers (as the modern name suggests), between lush date groves (fig. 9); 
it boasts a relatively agreeable micro-climate on account of a shallow depres- 
sion in the terrain. It would be wrong, however, to take such parameters as 
indicators that the two columned halls of Bardak-e S1ah were developed as 
a mere royal residence or as a ‘pavilion’ site. Such is particularly clear in 
the parallel case of Sang-e Siah, where the excavated columned structure is 
certainly part of a more extensive complex, largely unexcavated but clearly in 
evidence on the surface. Also, the rather impressive central columned hall can 
hardly be described as a private, residential space (fig. 10). That interpretation 
would anyhow be at odds with the clustering of three such sites in the same 
district, but also with the apparent overall density of Achaemenid occupation 
in the area. 

The stone-built complexes in DaStestan/Borazgan wilfully cite the archi- 
tecture and sculpture of Pasargad and Takht-e Gaméid and, as such, were fore- 
most an expression of royal power and state control. They were, in Karimian’s 
words “deliberately stunning” (2011, 43) and meant to be the material man- 





137 For the BiSehr/Borazgan symbiosis see Whitcomb 1987, esp. 331—4; Floor 2004; 
and Carter et al. 2006, esp. 98. Survey: Carter et al. 2006, esp. 71-4, 93-6, and 
fig.5. Excavated sites: Sarfaraz 1971; idem 1973; Yaghmaee 2010 (abstract only); 
Karimian / Sarfaraz / Ebrahimi 2010; Karimian 2011. See also the surveys in 
Boucharlat 2005, 236; Henkelman 2012a, 939f.; idem 2012c. The tol-e khandag at 
Mohammadabad near Borazgan is probably Sasanian, not Achaemenid (Ghasemi 
2012 and pers.comm.). 
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Fig. 10. Sang-e S1ah (Borazgan): remains of a large columned hall 
(photograph W. Henkelman) 
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ifestation of a policy that sought to strengthen the Achaemenid hold on the 
Persian Gulf region. This is clearly not the complete picture, however. The 
gardens and canal in the description deriving from Nearchus, the mounting 
evidence for a strong overall Achaemenid presence, and the (initial) involve- 
ment of Parsa-centred administrative structures suggest a planned effort to 
develop a potentially very fertile region and hence to enlarge the material and 
demographic reservoir of the heartland. '° 

It would seem that the age-old link between BuSehr/Mesambria and 
Borazgan/Taoce escaped neither Nearchus nor Arrian. The former’s identi- 
fication of Taoce as BaoiAeia seems to imply that it was recognisable as a 
regional administrative centre of some kind. The use of the term itself is sig- 
nificant here: though it is polyvalent in Greek, Arrian generally uses it (always 
in the plural) in more restrict sense, to denote nodes of royal power. Often, 
but not always, these served as the satrap’s headquarters, but their main role 
was that of an administrative centre (Anab. III.25.1, I1I.25.5, III.25.8, II1.60.6, 
IV.5.3, VI.24.1, etc.). Some, such as Gedrosian Pura, can be identified in PFA, 
where they occur as destination or origin of travel parties or as places oth- 
erwise connected to a satrap. Such external places, even if subordinated to 
larger administrative units, are visible exactly because they had economic and 
logistic competence, hence, by implication, the administrative staffs, scribes, 
archives, etc., necessary to make them functional nodes in the imperial grid. 
That this pattern fits the case of Taoce is furthermore borne out by the ex- 
istence of a choronym, Taocene, associated with the town (and cape) named 
Taoce (Ptol. Geogr. VI.4.2f., VIII.21.5). It suggests the familiar model of a 





138 The fertile plains of southern BiSehr province and the Greater Larestan region 
(larger than the current district) have not been systematically surveyed. The ex- 
ception the Galehdar valley (east of Bandar Siraf), surveyed by Askari Chaverdi, 
where four Achaemenid/post-Achaemenid sites were tentatively identified (Askari 
Chaverdi / Petrie / Taylor 2008, 29 [Tol-e Pir]; Askari Chaverdi 2013, 358 and 375f. 
[sites 104, 113, 131, 135]). The description given by Arrian of the coast between Ki8 
and BiSehr (explicitly described as part of Persis; Jnd. 38f.) suggests that such finds 
represent a very incomplete view of the ancient landscape (indications of grain and 
fruit production, numerous villages, presence of many boats, etc.). Compare the 
discussion in Briant 2002, 758-60, 1028 and, for the islands in the Persian Gulf, 
Potts [forthc.] (and n.7 above). The often-cited description of the climatic zones of 
Persis (Arr. Ind. 40.2—4; see also Strabo XV.3.1) is perhaps relevant as well, as it 
could well reflect a view from the Persian Gulf (i.e., Nearchus’ view), starting from 
the thin, scorchingly hot strip between the sea and the coastal foothills (the arid 
coastal zone), the rich plains between those foothills and the first mountain slopes 
(the wooded lowland, with many paradises), and finally the forbidding wall of the 
Iranian plateau that rises steeply from the plain (the wintry and snowy zone). Cf. 
n.22 above. 
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(sub-)satrapy with a (nearly-)homonymic centre (cf. Bactria/Bactra, Parsa/ 
Parsa, Krmana/Krmana, etc.). 

All of the above may serve as context for the occurrences of Tah(u)mak- 
ka (also Tahuka, Tahiumak) in four Late Babylonian records from the reign 
of Cyrus. Identity of this place with coastal Tamukkan/Taoce is assured by 
the circumstance that it could be reached by boat (YOS 3, 10) and lay at the 
‘Lower Sea’ or the Persian Gulf (BM 32619 = Wunsch 2003, 112—4). Two 
texts deal with the organisation of labour gangs: 324 | flour was needed for 
workers going to Taoce and bringing cattle as part of the obligation resting 
on Sippar’s Ebabbar (Cyr 131); 90,000 1 barley, clothes and shoes, as well as 
300 beams were sent overseas by Uruk’s Eanna (YOS 3, 10). This evidence 
is nothing but an anecdotal glimpse, yet revealing as to the logistic operation 
that already started in the first decades of empire. 

The quantities of grain sent from Mesopotamia, the thousands of work- 
ers noted in PFA (2500 or more in Dar.21), and the excavated complexes all 
strongly suggest local administrative structures. The silver sent with the work- 
ers from Eanna, for example, must either have flowed into the local institu- 
tional economy (as reimbursement for rations issued during the Babylonians’ 
stay) or have been used to acquire food commodities on a local market under 
Persian control. The 90,000 | barley sent to Taoce were a heavy burden ac- 
cording to the author of YOS 3, 10 (Innin-abhé-iddin), but it would, at least 
during Darius’s reign, barely have sufficed to feed the construction workers 
even for a single month (cf. above). If anything, it represented an addition 
to local production. In short, the canal and fruit plantations mentioned by 
Nearchus are probably meaningful in administrative context: they evoke an 
institutional landscape that emerged in the reigns of Cyrus and Darius, that 
supported infrastructural projects in material and logistic sense, and probably 
expanded over time. Like the core of the PFA territory, to which it was con- 
nected, it must have had granaries, depots, suppliers, and officials responsible 
for labour logistics. And since it was linked to the heartland administration 
and situated between Susa and Takht-e Gam§id, it inevitably boasted scribes 
writing Elamite records. 

The two other Babylonian texts mentioning Taoce seem to be of a differ- 
ent nature: one records a silver loan contracted by Itti-Marduk-balatu at the 
site (Cyr 29), the other is the testament of another member of the Egibi house, 
Iddin-Marduk, who had fallen gravely ill at the Persian Gulf shore (BM 32619 
= Wunsch 2003, 112-4). Little can be said about the second text, since its 
protagonist is not well known, but the first can be placed in a dossier on a six- 
month journey undertaken by Itti-Marduk-balatu in Iran. Apart from Taoce, 
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it involved sojourns at Urazumetanu and Asurukkanu, before Ecbatana was 
reached in September 537 BCE. '° 

The motives for Itti-Marduk-balatu’s first Iranian journey (and that of 
Iddin-Marduk) are unknown. Whereas Zawadski originally argued for a 
business trip, Tolini assumed that Itti-Marduk-balatu and the other élite 
Babylonians appearing in the records were following the court.'4° The in- 
spiration for this comes from the new understanding of the Susa dossier. As 
evoked at the beginning of this section (§ 2.3), this interpretation, fruitful as 
it is in the case of Susa, also has its limitations. The texts relating to Ecbatana 
throw some doubt on it (as they may post-date the court’s departure) as do the 
Borazgan structures in the sense that they were not necessarily residential, 
but very likely part of a permanent administrative centre. In other words, 
Itti-Marduk-balatu’s presence at Taoce and other sites may be alternatively 
explained by a need to link up with the administrative infrastructure there. 
Such was, presumably, Joannés’ thinking when he linked the Egibis’ role as 
agents of the crown in Babylonia to the presence of the leader of their firm 
in Iran, viz to tend to political or administrative affairs. Several possible con- 
texts come to mind, such as the supply of manpower at building sites, the 
organisation of interregional transports, or the preparation for the table of the 
king. What matters most is that Taoce was a BaotAsta: not exclusively a ‘royal 
residence’ nor Weissbach’s evocative “K6nigsschloB” (Weissbach 1910), but 
a place where royal power was made manifest in architecture and art, and 
most importantly in administrative structures and hierarchies. High-ranking 
Babylonians in Iran would presumably have connected to these — whatever 
their precise mission — in a way not entirely dissimilar from the mobile court 
administrators who linked up with their resident colleagues in Parsa, Susa, 
ete. 


139 For the entire dossier, with text editions and ample commentary, see Tolini 2008 
and idem 2011 I, 74-7, 191-200. It was also Tolini who recognized that BM 32619 
offers the key to the identification of Tah(u)makka with Taoce/Tamukkan. For the 
first Iranian journey of Itti-Marduk-balatu see Zawadski 1994; Joannés 2005, 191-3; 
Tolini 00.cc. For Tamukkan in PFA see Henkelman 2008a, 116f.; idem 2008b, esp. 
304-10; idem [forthe. 2] §2.2. 

140 So Tolini 2008 and idem 2011 I, 190-201 (see esp. ibid. p.196, “Ce grand voyage était 
un moyen pour Cyrus de faire découvrir 4 une vaste délégation étrangeére les cen- 
tres iraniens de son pouvoir et le coeur géographique de sa dynastie’’). Previously, 
Zawadski (1994) had argued that Itti-Marduk-balatu and his fellow Babylonians 
were in Iran to explore the potential of the new market opening up to them. 

141 The description of the Tamukkan/Tah(u)makka/Taoce region given in this sec- 
tion may be contrasted with Bernard’s digression about Antioch-in-Persis, perhaps 
on the BuiSehr peninsula, in his remarks on the Marv Da&st milestone (cf. § 1.4). 
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Taoce was not alone: there were other subsidiary nodes in the network, 
perhaps to be described as the centres of sub-satrapal administrative provinc- 
es. Strabo’s famous description of southwestern Iran captures their systematic 
role very well, albeit implicitly, by listing BaociAseia in various parts of the 
geographical space: '” 


They adorned the BaoiAeia at Susa more than the others, but held in no less honour 
those at Persepolis and Pasargadae. The treasure, storehouses, and funeral monuments 
of the Persians were there, in places more strongly fortified and at the same time an- 
cestral. And there were also other BaoiAeta — the one in Gabae (év [éBatc) somewhere 
in the more inland parts of Persis, and the one on the coast, near Taoce, as it is called. 


For all its brevity, this paragraph outlines a regional design along two princi- 
pal axes. The first is the ancestral lowland-highland (Khiizestan-Fars) duality, 
made tangible by the royal road between Susa and Takht-e Gaméid, and con- 
trolled by interlocking administrative systems (cf. § 2.3.1 above). The other 
axis 1s that from the northern plains of Fars (Gabae) down to the coastal zone 
at Taoce; here again, a royal road physically inscribes the planned layout into 
the landscape. 

Gabae occurs in PFA as Kaba§ (both forms are based on *Gaba-), a distri- 
bution centre of some importance. As in the case of the Taoce region (‘south- 
ern cluster’), the ‘northern cluster’ is mainly known through journals (reg- 
isters) rather than memoranda. It is therefore hard to point out the region’s 
leadership and its seat of power. KabaS would be a good candidate for this, 
given the presence of a paradise and facilities to host the table of the king 
(PFA); its role as centre of the ‘northern cluster’ would agree with its status 
as Baoteta as described by Strabo. Add to this that the region known as Ga- 
b(@i)ene was an éxapyta of Parthian-period Elymais (Strabo XV.1.18), hence 
evoking the familiar pattern of an administrative district with a name de- 
rived from its centre. Interestingly, Diodorus, in his narration of the events of 
317 BCE, describes Gabene as having abundant grain and other supplies for 
Eumenes’ armies, suggesting successful development of the region. '* 





According to him, Antiochus I founded this city to further maritime trade and “pour 
désenclaver l|a Perside intérieure” (Bernard 1995, 86; emphasis added). 

142 Strabo XV.3.3, cf. 3.6—10, 21. Compare also Dion. Perieg. Orbis Descriptio v.1069, 
where the following sequence is given: 7p@ta LéPar, peta tods dé Tlacapydoat, 
ayy. 5é Taokoi; Weissbach suggested emendation to zp@ta Tépor, peta tods dé 
Tlacapyddat, dyy 6& Tavxoi (Weissbach 1932, 2248). 

143 For Gabae/KabaS see Henkelman 2008b, esp. 310—2. The relevant passages are Diod. 
XIX.26.2, .34.7. Hinz 1970b, 1036 (compare also his map, col. 1033f.) argued that 
Izad Khvast must have been the northern border of ancient Parsa, putting *Gaba- in 
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KabaS/Gabae does not occur in the Babylonian documentation, but an- 
other northern centre does. Razumetanu (Cyr 15; also Urazumetanu, Cyr 37), 
the second known stop on Itti-Marduk-balatu’s first journey, may perhaps 
be recognized as a rendering of *Razavanta-. This form is reconstructed 
from the ‘Razaundw’ in an Astronomical Diary entry (no. -369 rev.8‘f.) men- 
tioning an army led or sent to the Jand (KUR) of Razaundu by Artaxerxes 
II (March/April 369 BCE). In Greek, the same toponym is reflected as 
‘PaCotvda, a place in Media according to Ptolemy (Geogr. VI.2.12, among 
mOAEIc and K@pa1). The contradiction that some have found in these descrip- 
tions is specious: *Razavanta- must have been the centre of a sub-division 
of Media and must have doubled, as usual, as that region’s name.'** In oth- 
er words, Itti-Marduk-balatu and his fellow Babylonians may have halted at 
Razumetanu/*Razavanta- exactly because it was a BaoiAeia, a node in the 
imperial grid like Taoce and Gabae. The identity and role of Asurukkanu, 
the third stop (Cyr 58), remains unknown as before, but the last halting place, 
Ecbatana (Cyr 60), evidently also fits the pattern of administrative centres (cf. 
§ 2.3.2). It would seem, then, that Itti-Marduk-balatu was visiting a series of 
administrative nodes, places that may also have served as royal residences, 
but that derived their importance — and presumably their relevance for the 
Babylonian delegation — from their control of a regional network and their 
place in an interregional grid. 


this area rather than in that of Esfahan. Though the toponym was later used for Gay, 
the twin town of Esfahan, Hinz’s suggestion is undoubtedly right: the inclusion of 
Kaba& within the sphere of the Persepolis economy and the towns with which it is 
connected make it likelier that it was situated in the area of Abadeh or Izad Khvast. 
This also agrees with Strabo’s claim (XV.1.18) that Gabiene, could be reached from 
Susis, implying the route via Izeh and Lordegan to the Abadeh/Izad Khvast plain. 
See also Ptol. Geogr. V1.2.13, where Gabene is located in Media, presumably as a 
result of its character as a border zone. 

144 For the reconstructed Iranian form see Zadok 1997 and Tavernier 2007a, 395 
[4.3.193]. On the Razaundu campaign see Sachs / Hunger 1988, 122-5 (edition); 
Stolper 1994, 239 (identification with ‘PaCodvéa); Van der Spek 1998, 252f. (ten- 
tative connection with the Cadusian campaign; doubtful on the identification with 
PaCodvda); Briant 2002, 614f., 740, 985f.; Kuhrt 2007, 400; Binder 2008, 316-21 
(response to Van der Spek 1998); Pirngruber 2012, 143f. (edition and commentary). 
For Urazumetanu (and Asurukanu) see Tolini 2011, 191-3, with references. Cyr 15, 
Cyr 37 (both Urazumetanu) and Cyr 58 (Asurukanu) record loans contracted by 
Itti-Marduk-balatu. The loans (20, 60 and 80 shekels) are interest-free; following 
Waerzeggers’ line of reasoning in the case of the parallel Susa texts (Waerzeggers 
2010, 32), this pleads against their entrepreneurial nature and rather suggests need 
of silver for official transactions with the local authorities. 
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Other cases may be added, including that suggested by the structures ex- 
cavated at Gingin (Qal‘eh-ye Kal?) in the Mamasani (Fahliyan) area. The cen- 
tral, monumental building, with three stone staircases, a paved portico, large 
stone column bases, and merlons of the Takht-e Gamé&id type hardly points 
to a simple way station. The alternative proposed by the excavators — “an 
Achaemenid royal stopping place” used during the periodic movements of 
the court — seems too limited as well, however. Adjacent, less prestigious 
but extensive buildings, and the presence of storage jars and implements for 
grinding corn and producing beer, show that the complex minimally also had 
storage and productive functions.'*° And whereas the monumental structure 
may have been used in conjunction with royal visits, it is more attractive to 
see it as first and foremost a permanent locus of visible royal authority, this in 
close analogy with the columned halls of Borazgan. If Mamasani was indeed 
home to the Ouxioi “of the plain,” headed by their own satrap (Curt. V.3.4), 
Gingin may well have been a BactAeta in the technical sense. If so, it would 
undoubtedly have served as a forum for official contacts between crown and 
the more autonomous part of the tribal population of the region. '*° 

The case of HumadéSu may be invoked as well. Presumably situated in 
the Marv Dait, near the future site of Takht-e Gamé&id, and identical with the 
Matezzis of the Fortification tablets, it was frequented by Itti-Marduk-balatu 
on four missions following his initial journey (to Taoce).'*’ The witnesses 
and other persons figuring in the records of sale (slaves, black and dun don- 
keys) and debt make it clear that other high-ranking Babylonians frequented 





145 For the site and the results of the Iranian-Australian excavations see Potts / Askari 
Chaverdi et al. 2007; eidem 2009; Potts 2008b, 276—80 (the citation is from p.278). 

146 Cf. Henkelman 2011f, 8-11 on the Ouxioi, with references. 

147 Babylonian Humadésu as well as Elamite Matezza (PFA, PTA) reflect *(H)uvadééa, 
itself a contraction of older Uvadaiéa (DB, III.52); compare also "“v-ba-da-sa- 

‘ia (DB, 78). Elamite Matez(z)i8 (DB, ul. 19; PFA, PTA) reflects the variant 

*(H)uvadeers. Identity between Humadesu and Matezza/Matezzi§ near Takht-e 
Gaméid has been generally assumed since Zadok first proposed it (Zadok 1976, 69f.) 
and Stolper elaborated his suggestion (Stolper 1984, 306-8). It was more recently 
called into question by Tolini (2011 I, 208-17), who argued that the travel times — in- 
ferred from dated deeds of Itti-Marduk-balatu in Babylonia and in Humadé8u — are 
too short to allow location in Fars. This argument may not be strong enough to reject 
the otherwise very attractive identification of HumadéSu with Matezzi§ in the Marv 
Da&t. Note, for one, that use of the canal connecting to Susa (or even the sea route 
to Taoce) in combination with travel on horseback would make it more than feasible 
to reach the Persepolis plain from Babylon in less than sixteen days (despite Tolini 
2011 I, 214—6). Still, Tolini is certainly right in pointing out some problematic ele- 
ments in the dossier. Whereas these merit re-evaluation, the matter of the location of 
Humadésu as such has no direct bearing on the present discussion. 
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Humadés&u in the reigns of Cambyses and Bardiya (II). They include a Sa res 
Sarri, a royal official (compare the chamberlain Samu at Susa and Ecbatana) 
and a “scribe to the treasury” (in Babylon). Resident officials include a rab 
tamkaré, “chief of merchants,” a “supervisor of Humadésu,” and an “Elamite” 
scribe, all with Iranian names. Of these, the uppadétu, “supervisor” is the 
most promising since the title occurs in (post-)Achaemenid Bactria (pdyt’); 
there it denotes a district official operating within an institutional hierarchy 
and overseeing the intake and handling of staples. Furthermore, there is a 
well-documented case of workers sent from Uruk to Humadésu, and an in- 
dication of commodities shipped from Uruk with the same destination. On 
account of the patterns discussed in the case of Susa and other centres, such 
transports of people and goods imply local administrative systems. '** 





148 See Tolini 2011 I, 80—4 and 207-33 for an elaborate discussion of the elements 

here mentioned. For Babylonian presence at Humadésu see also Zadok 1976, 67-78; 
Stolper 1984, 306-8; Joannés 2005, esp. 190-93; Henkelman 2008a, 337—40. For 
Samu and other ustarbarus and Sa ré§ Sarris at Susa see Tolini 2011 I, 268, 464-73 
and §§ 2.3.1-2 above. Tolini takes Habasiru, ftupsarru Sa bit kasirani, “scribe of the 
treasury” (and elsewhere referred to as Sa rés Sarri), to be an official connected to 
the central treasury at Babylon. If so, his temporary presence in Humadé8u would 
have had a similar background as that of Itti-Marduk-balatu (see Tolini 2011 I, 226f. 
and cf. below). Note, however, the possibility that this Habasiru had a more local 
profile (ibid. n.562); the suggested interpretation of his title is debatable (Stolper 
[forthe. 2]). 
The rab tamkaré Artarusu (*Rtarauéa; Tavernier 2007a, 300 [4.2.1497]) occurs 
twice, Camb 384 and Hebraica 8 134; in the first of these, he donates two slaves 
to Itti-Marduk-balatu. Both texts, but especially Camb 384, are irregular in their 
disposition and contents (cf. Stolper 1984, 306 n.23). Whereas I am not convinced 
that Camb 384 is a Babylonian excerpt or adaptation of an Elamite original (as 
Tolini 2011 I, 219-23 ingeniously proposes), the presence of four scribes (includ- 
ing Habasiru, “scribe of the treasury” and Niriabignu, “the Elamite’’) and the role 
of the rab tamkaré indeed seem very unusual. The text minimally implies the in- 
volvement of a local bureaucracy in the transaction. The other text, Hebraica 8 134 
mentions, among the witnesses, Umar’umira’ (*(H)uvaravira-, Tavernier 2007a, 214 
[4.2.854]), uppadétu of Humadésu. The designation reflects *upadaiti-, “supervi- 
sor, inspector, governor(?)” (ébid. 432 [4.4.7.109]). Tuplin, this volume (Appendix 4), 
gives an elaborate analysis of ADAB C4, dated to year 7 of Alexander (and witness 
to the continuity of administrative structures in Bactria). In it, ‘pdyt’ (*upadaiti-) 
officials are stationed at various places, collecting(?) barley and millet, sometimes 
(as) pyt’ (perhaps reflecting, with Tuplin, *upaydta-, table tax) and convey it to oth- 
ers. Note also, again among the witnesses listed in Hebraica 8 134, the occurrence 
of AteamuStu (*Hatyavista-, Tavernier 2007a, 198 [4.2.729]), performer of ginti-sac- 
rifices; does this designation, given the Persian context, transcribe /an-lirira (cf. 
Henkelman 2008a, 208f., 255-61, 298f., 301-3)? 
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The considerable amounts of silver lent to Itti-Marduk-balatu at Humadésu 
had to be repaid at Babylon and were free of interest for an initial period 
(1-3 months), hence not unlike the credits taken by Babylonian élites at Susa. 
Tolini rightly points to the Egibis’ role as agents of the crown and explains the 
credits in the context of the obligations deriving from these activities (Tolini 
2011 I, 223-6). Presumably Itti-Marduk-balatu was in Humadé&u to settle 
such obligations, though there may well have been additional reasons. At the 
same time, as Tolini underscores (ibid. 229), the court was absent from Persia 
during at least his first three visits. What we have is, in other words, con- 
crete proof that not the itinerant court per se, but an administrative centre 
was the destination of leading Babylonians. The state-related mission they 
were charged with, be it collection of taxes or otherwise, apparently involved 
regular contacts with permanent institutional structures in Iran. In the case 
of Humadésu, if it was indeed located in the Marv Da&t, this would have 
meant the predecessor of the administration reflected in the Fortification and 
Treasury archives. !”” 


As we have seen, the onetime existence of a ‘Susa Fortification archive’ can 
be postulated beyond reasonable doubt (§ 2.3.1), whereas the use of Aramaic 
and Elamite is likely for Ecbatana (§ 2.3.2). Administrative structures are 
strongly implicit in the case of Tamukkan/Taoce and the paperwork that these 
produced again must have been in Elamite (given the location and strong con- 
nection with PFA). The same is also true for KabaS/Gabae, which was part 
of the wider PFA system (§ 2.3.3). The case of Hidali, with its own district 
treasury, may also be evoked here (§ 2.2.1). The satrapy of Media seems to 
have had its own subdivisions centred on Raga/Rakkan/Payou (éxapyia) and 
perhaps *Razavanta-/Razumetanu/Razaundu/PaCotvéa (§ 2.3.3). One could 
go further and present similar cases for, e.g., PaiSiyauvada/NaSirma(nnu), 
Krmana/Kurmana, and Purus (Ilodpa; § 1.2), but the principle may be clear 
enough as it stands. 

The material presented here and in the previous two sections encourages 
me to posit a model for the administration of the western and southwestern 





149 Additional indications to this effect are the two intrusive Babylonian documents, 
one in the Fortification (Fort. 11786) and one in the Treasury archive (PT 85). The 
first, published by Stolper (1984), was drafted at Parsu (Parsa) and dated to Darius 
(1); it records a slave sale and may therefore be related to the Egibi texts dealing with 
slave sales at HumadéSu (so Stolper o.c. p.308; cf. Zadok 1976, 70 with n.100). PT 85 
(Cameron 1948, 4, 200-3), dated to Dar.20, deals with the assaying of silver paid as 
taxes (mandattu); it mentions a rab tamkaré (cf. above). See also Stolper 1984, 304; 
Henkelman / Stolper 2009, 282—4; Tolini 2011 I, 384f., 390 n.392. 
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parts of Achaemenid Iran. Proceeding from Neo-Elamite precedent, the ear- 
ly Achaemenids implemented and expanded bureaucratic protocols and ad- 
ministrative traditions in their two most important centres, Susa and Parsa. 
Elamite, the language Persians had adopted for writing, was predominantly 
used for the local sphere of these institutions, whereas Aramaic was largely 
(but not exclusively) reserved for higher levels, including travel authorisa- 
tions, exchanges with other satrapies, and correspondence with the court. 

The next steps may still be qualified as an ‘organic’ continuation and ad- 
aptation of existing models: the introduction of intricate administrative struc- 
tures in conjunction with the use of Elamite (and Aramaic) in adjacent regions, 
such as Taoce and Gabae. Whereas there may have been some pre-existing 
structures (two Elamite urban settlements in the BuSehr hinterland continued 
into the Achaemenid period), the scale of the operations at Taoce presented a 
novel situation. The expansion of the heartland administration into such areas 
minimally shows a strong determination to use infrastructural and logistic 
tools for regional development. 

The case of Ecbatana and Media, where pre-Achaemenid use of Elamite 
seems unlikely, adds yet another layer, as it opens the possibility of a concep- 
tualisation of administrative structures as a system that could be replicated. 

The claim of a systematic layout should not be misunderstood as a claim of 
exact correspondence in scope and scale. What matters is a design that made 
regional administrative structures compatible and comparable, allowed for 
the exchange of personnel and commodities, accommodated the mobile court 
and its bureaucracy, and probably related to interregional defence hierarchies. 
To some, or even a large, extent this was also true for Babylonia, Egypt and 
other western satrapies, but there local systems could profitably be integrated. 
The administrative map of the Iranian plateau and the satrapies beyond is still 
far from complete, but it arguably shows the outlay in its clearest form. To me, 
it suggests that the aforementioned design was intentional and resulted from 
self-conscious administrative attitudes. 

The test of the hypothesis lies in the analysis of a region far enough from 
the empire’s centre to exclude, more categorically even than in the case of 
Media, the possibility of organic expansion. The example chosen is that of 
Qandahar and Arachosia, arguably one of the most eloquent cases of the ap- 
plication of the ‘imperial paradigm.’ 
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3. The earth far and wide 


3.1. Arachosia (bis) 


The best way to witness the imperial paradigm at work is to focus on satrapies 
beyond the Iranian plateau, regions that arguably had not been exposed to 
extensive institutional administration before the Achaemenids. If the Persians 
were aware of the systematic nature of the heartland administrative structures 
and their potential as tools in the development of empire, they would surely 
have applied them in these regions. 

Of the two best documented cases, that of BaxtriS/Bactria has received 
relatively abundant attention in the wake of the publication of the Aramaic 
documents on leather and wood by Naveh and Shaked (2012). The new corpus 
splendidly confirms Briant’s earlier intuition and warnings against e silentio 
arguments on the apparent documentary void in Achaemenid Bactria. '*° Such 
a void was already unlikely given PFA texts on travellers coming from Bactria 
and carrying travel authorisations issued by IrdabanuS (*RtabanuS). As Briant 
rightly pointed out (1984, 59-61), and as was argued above in the case of Susa 
and Ecbatana (§ 2.3.1—2), this fact by itself implies a local organisation with 
responsible officials, scribes, an archive — in short, an administrative node in 
the imperial network. 

Most of the documents on leather from Achaemenid Bactria belong to a 
higher administrative sphere and may stem from what may be called a direc- 
tor’s archive. They document protocols and hierarchies and operate with a 
jargon well comparable to those witnessed in PFA, but are situated on a level 
that is only implied, not actually preserved at Takht-e GamSid. Though there 
are differences from the heartland administration at the time of Darius I, the 
Bactrian corpus from the last decades of the Achaemenid period unmistak- 
ably bears the imperial signature. Not only a strong connection between the 
Aramaic of Achaemenid Bactria and other parts of the empire (suggesting 
central scribal schools), but also the application of a system of administra- 
tive structures and procedures — even if more study is needed — is clearly in 
evidence. Since, however, this priceless material is discussed in the contri- 
butions of Folmer, Tavernier and Tuplin, and since I myself have elsewhere 
discussed the connections with the Fortification archive and the empire-wide 
implications of the wooden tallies, I will now turn to the second case, that of 
Achaemenid Arachosia. '*! 





150 Briant 1984, 57-9; idem 2002, 752-54, 763. 
151 Bactrians in PFA and comparison of structures: Henkelman [forthc. 2]; tallies, 
possibly in the context of long-distance trade: Henkelman in Henkelman / Folmer 
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3.1.1. Qandahar and Gandhara 


The site of Old Qandahar lies directly west of the modern city of Kandahar (the 
Pax to spelling of the toponym). At the centre of the extensive archaeological 
area, the citadel presents a giant man-made platform, measuring 200 <x 200 m 
and in part still rising to an imposing 30 m. Founded in the Arachosian Iron 
Age and expanded (or founded?) in the Achaemenid period, and continuous- 
ly adapted afterwards, it was strong enough to survive until the siege laid 
by Nader Sah in 1738 CE. Around it lay elaborate defensive outworks, all 
made from a characteristic, highly compact and gravelly pakhsa. During 
stages D-E-F of Epoch I, thought to coincide with the Achaemenid period, 
this area saw, in Helms’s words, the construction of “massive inner and outer 
ramparts, and a casemated enceinte, with an upper counterfort gallery, and 
probably regularly spaced towers.” Apart from the elaborate casemated for- 
tifications, successive campaigns between 1974 and 1978 found the remains 
of an Achaemenid fortified (extramural?) building and a raised platform. The 
excavators agree on the arresting impression the Persian site must have made: 
as Fleming puts it, “the great walls would have been as much for show as for 
defence, a physical demonstration of the power of the empire that would have 
compared very favourably with whatever had been there before.” 

Two tablet fragments inscribed in Elamite cuneiform script (SF 1399, SF 
1400) were excavated in the aforementioned outworks, in a small ash-filled pit 
in association with pottery datable to the pre-Achaemenid and Achaemenid 


[forthc.]. The starting-point for the discussion of the Aramaic of the Bactrian docu- 
ments in comparison to other Achaemenid corpora is Shaked 2004, 22—9. For fur- 
ther references, see the pertinent papers in this volume. 

152 On the Achaemenid remains at Old Qandahar see Helms 1982, 11-13; idem 1997, 
12f., 23-31, 88-93 (citation from p.90); Whitehouse 1996, 20—4 (casemate sys- 
tem); Wightman / Ball 1996, 113—6, 122—4 (idem); Ball 1996a, 69, 74f., 77f. (plat- 
form, perhaps part of the wall system); McNicoll / Wightman / Ball 1996, 14If., 
148f.; McNicoll 1996, 233-5 (fortified building); Fleming 1996 (pottery; citation 
from p.365f.); Ball 1996b, 391—4 (survey). Note that Helms’ dating of the end of 
the Achaemenid occupation at around 400 BCE is based on an out-dated reading 
of the Alexander biographies; see the comment by Kuhrt 2007, 814f. and, in gen- 
eral, Briant 2002, 754-7. Stages of D-E-F in Helms ‘Epoch I’ coincide with what 
McNicoll and Ball call ‘Period II.’ Before the excavations, Fischer (1957/58) studied 
the visible fortifications and other ruins of Qandahar (mostly from later periods) 
and from these defined the town as 1) situated in the plain, but protected by a moun- 
tain, 2) having ample water resources, 3) having fortifications defining a rectangular 
territory and from there continuing up the mountain slope, 4) having towers and 
bulwarks in its walls, 5) having an axial plan. Though he enumerates a series of 
Hellenistic and later parallels to account for this layout, an obvious comparandum, 
Takht-e Gam%id, does not figure in his discussion. 
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periods. Since the find context is clearly secondary, little can be said of the 
exact origin of the objects; on the other hand, they are unlikely to be intrusive 
at the site.'°? The larger fragment was recognized as inscribed in Achaemenid 
Elamite by Sollberger. '** Together with the smaller one, it represents the east- 
ernmost spread of Elamite writing and that of cuneiform script in general. !°° 
The significance of the find will be discussed below (§ 3.1.3). 

Mediaeval geographers still knew the fertile area around Old Qandahar as 
Rokhkhag (also ar-Rokhkhag, ar-Rokhkhadh; cf. Modern Persian Rokha§g), 
echoing the name of the satrapy of Harauvatis/*Haraxiti- (Arachosia). 
Istakhri referred to it as a province (madinat) centred on Bangaway, the name 
of a place near Qandahar, in the five-rivers area. One of these five streams, the 
Argandab (or Ab-e Argand), irrigates the Qandahar oasis. 

Although as yet unproven and sometimes disputed, the identification of 
Old Qandahar as the administrative centre of the Achaemenid satrapy is at- 
tractive: it agrees with descriptions, by Stephen of Byzantium and Isodore of 
Charax, of the ancient town as situated at or near the Arach6tos river; it is en- 





153 Tablets (found in locus 6, square C5, 503.10): Helms 1982, 13, idem 1997, 25, 28, 
figs. 43f., 101; associated pottery: Helms 1982, 13, idem 1977, 60-2, 65f. 164, 171 
(Mundigak VI-VIL, Pasargadae III) and compare Fleming 1996. 

154 Sollberger’s identification of the script as Achaemenid Elamite is cited by the exca- 
vator: Helms 1982, 13, idem 1997, 91, 101 (with Sollberger’s attempt at a transliter- 
ation). The great significance of the find was directly realized by Briant (1984, 59, 
citing an unpublished report by Helms). A full edition is now available in Fisher / 
Stolper 2015 (with further references on p.2); compare also the earlier presentation 
of Stolper’s edition in Kuhrt 2007, 814f. (with important notes on the chronological 
context). 

155 Falk (2010: 207) claims that “The eastern-most discovery of a truly cuneiform in- 

scription is somewhere in eastern Afghanistan or northern Pakistan, dating from 
the twelfth century,” but the Sutruk-Nahhunte I inscription he refers to was actu- 
ally unprovenanced at the time it was first published (Michaud 2000). The brick 
was reportedly acquired at the bazar of PéSawar, but nothing in the text points to 
an eastern origin (the god mentioned, Kamul, is known from Mesopotamian and 
Elamite contexts). Another (broken) brick with the same inscription is in a private 
collection in Copenhagen (Dercksen 2001). Both the PéSawar and the Copenhagen 
brick can now definitely be considered as antiquities looted from Bard-e Kargar in 
eastern Khuzestan, from which illegal excavations have been reported in recent 
years (Moghaddam / Miri 2007: 40). Numerous fragments of the same and other 
inscriptions were found at the site in 2002 by Michael Kozuh (published in Kozuh 
2014: 137-39, type 5). 
Other cuneiform documents purportedly found in Afghanistan are all unprove- 
nanced and/or dubious (see the survey given by Stolper in Fisher / Stolper 2015, 20 
n.4); it is far from impossible that they reached the local bazars via the same routes 
as the Sutruk-Nahhunte brick. 
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dorsed by the extensive evidence of Achaemenid occupation at Old Qandahar; 
it agrees with the evident importance of the imposing citadel and the size of 
the Achaemenid city; it explains the post-Achaemenid prominence of the site, 
indicated by notably the Greek and Aramaic inscriptions of Asoka.'°° 

The site’s antiquity and importance do not necessarily imply that Persian 
‘Qandahar’ and Arabic ‘al-Qunduhar’ continue its ancient name. The earli- 
est unambiguous attestation is not before the ninth century CE (al-Baladuri); 
even afterwards this the name did not become generalized until the twelfth 
century (it is absent from, e.g., Istakhri’s description of the area). The fact 
that early Islamic geographers use ‘al-Qunduhar’ also to transcribe the name 
of ‘Gandhara’ could point to a historical connection. Later Chinese tradition, 
speaking of Buddhist refugees from Gandhara settling in Qandahar, provides 
a clue for a possible migration of the name, but remains as yet uncorroborated 
by other sources. Briefly, there is no a priori reason to assume the antiquity of 
the name ‘Qandahar’ and, if anything, the context of its first appearance may 
point to an introduction in late antiquity. '*’ 





156 See discussion in Fischer 1967, 191-205 and Bernard 1974, 171—6. Ball 1996b, 394 
arrives at the same conclusion, but regards nearby Mundigak as a possible alter- 
native. A location in Herat, as sometimes proposed, is unlikely (see discussion in 
Jacobs 1994, 233). For the name Arachosia and its survival in modern toponymy see 
Schmitt 1986 and Inaba 2015; compare also the references in n.157 below. The sec- 
ond Greek Asoka inscription, reportedly found in secondary context on the site of 
Old Qandahar, was inscribed on a rectangular limestone block that derives from an 
architectural context. See Schlumberger 1964, esp. 129f., 134 and compare Bernard 
/ Pinault / Rougemont 2004, 264 with n.91. 

157 For the toponym Qandahar and the problematic etymologies and purported pre- 
cursors that have been advanced thus far, see Fisher 1967, 191-3, 208-11, 221; De 
Planhol 2010, 468. The similarity of the names of Qandahar and Gandhara was 
already noted in the early fourteenth-century Compendium of Chronicles attributed 
to Rasid al-Din Tabib and an abridgement thereof; here, explicit reference is made 
to another country called ‘Gandhar’ or ‘Gandahhar’ (presumably Qandahar; see 
Rehman 2009, 143). The question is whether the perceived similarity was based on 
a historical connection or on analogy, popular etymology or simply transcription 
(‘al-Qunduhar’ for both places results from the absence of a ‘g’ in Arabic script). 
Eilers 1977, 279 (repeated idem 1982, 22) indeed assumes that Qandahar “ist ei- 
gentlich der Name der achémenidischen Provinz Gandara = ai. Gandhara,” but he 
offers no discussion to explain the presumed phonological and historical develop- 
ment. Bosworth (1978) states that “there are stories, retailed by Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrims, of the Buddha’s begging bowl being preserved in Kandahar (at a later date, 
it was shown in a Muslim shrine outside the city), brought thither by Gandharan 
Buddhist refugees,” but also fails to offer references. Some searching led to the 
usual suspect, Henry Rawlinson, who was first to adduce Chinese sources for the 
migration of the toponym/ethnonym along with the begging bowl (Rawlinson 1849, 
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In the Fortification archive, Elamite transcriptions of Harauvatis 
(Harumatis, Haramati§, etc.) and *Haraxuti (Harkuti) occur as the destination 
or origin of travellers. As such, they may denote the region and/or its centre. 
The same is true for the expression “treasurer of Arachosia” (gnzbr’ zy bhrhw- 
ty) attested in the Aramaic inscriptions on the green chert items from the 
Persepolis treasury that presumably originated from Arachosia (cf. § 2.2.2). 
If (a version of) the region’s name doubled as the name of the administrative 
centre or BaoiAsta (cf. § 2.3.3), that would follow a regular Achaemenid prac- 
tice. That this was indeed the case is confirmed by Strabo, Pliny and Stephen 
of Byzantium; it is also implied in Ptolemy’s reference to the city/town of 
Apayotos. 

Despite the above, Hallock proposed that the ‘Kandara(8)’ of the 
Fortification archive transcribes ‘Qandahar’ or a precursor of that name. The 
reason for this seems to be that in one case (PF 1358) travellers from ‘Kandara’ 
carry an authorisation from Bakabadus, otherwise known as the chief ad- 
ministrator or satrap in Arachosia. Bernard and Bivar objected to this view, 
pointing out the absence of pre-Islamic attestations of the name of Qandahar 
and to the fact that, in the royal inscriptions, Elamite Kandara(§) invariably 
parallels Old Persian Ga"dara and Akkadian Gandari (i.e., Gandhara).'*° The 





127 with n.1). Rawlinson, who calls it a water-pot, refers to the object as still existing 
and shown at certain occasions in Kandahar. “It is believed also, by the vulgar, that 
the kashkul, or ‘water-pot, as it is called, will contain any quantity of liquor without 
overflowing” (ibid. n.4). 

158 The city or citadel of Arachosia is referred to in Ptol. Geogr. VI.20.5, Strabo X1.8.9 
(sic Apaywtovde tiv nOAW, paralleling lepoémoAtc, “Parsa-the-City” — cf. n.229 be- 
low), Steph.Byz. Ethnica sv. Apaywtoi (1dA1c Tvductic, d20 Apayotov motapod), 
Plin. NH V1.21/61 (Arachosiorum oppidum) and V1.25/92 (Arachosia cum flumine 
et oppido eiusdem nominis...). For Alexandropolis, the Alexandrian re-foundation 
of the city, see Isid.Char. Mans. 19 (AXsEavdpdmoaic tntpdomoAtc Apaywotac ... 
TapappEt AVIV moTapLOG Apaywtdc). Pliny gives ‘Cutis’ as alternative name for 
Arachotos (... guod quidem Cutim dixere), which Bernard explained as an error for 
‘Cupis,’ in turn taken as a short form of Kapi8akani8 (KapiSa-kani-), the fortress in 
Arachosia mentioned in the Bisotiin inscription. If correct, this would mean that the 
centre of Achaemenid Arachosia could be referred to both by its own name and by 
(a version of) the region’s name; as in principle, this is not unparalleled (cf. § 3.1.2 on 
Puzanti§ in *Parikana). See Bernard 1974, 177-82 and App. 2 below on the existence 
of an Arachosian and a Gandharan Kapisi/a. For the identification of Old Qandahar 
as Apaywtds see also Helms 1982, 1-8, 18. 

159 For the identification see Hallock 1969, 383, 405, 433, but compare ibid. p.708, where 
Kandara is equated with both Qandahar and Gandhara. Koch 1993a, 24, 29 norma- 
lises “Skan-da-ra as ‘Gandara,’ yet interprets it as an ancient form of Qandahar (fol- 
lowing the same argumentation as Hallock). Stolper (in Fisher / Stolper 2015, 20f.) 
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first argument is not unimportant, but e si/entio;'° the second hard to ignore 
and reinforced by the occurrence of a gndr, “Gandhari,” in an Aramaic text 
from the Fortification archive (PFAT 056, published by Azzoni, this volume). 

Re-analysis of the relevant PFA contexts bolsters the position taken by Bivar 
and Bernard. Kandara(§) is not only found in association with Bakabadus, but 
also with Irdatakma and Irdu(k)bama. The last can confidently be identified 
as satrap of Hindu&. His (thus far) one time association with Kandara(8) is 
quite explicit: travellers “are coming from Irdukbama (at) Kandara8” and are 
holding an authorisation by the same person.!*! The precise phrasing sug- 
gests that the scribe wanted to underline the uncommon association of Irdu(k) 
bama with Kandara§ rather than with Hindu. Various explanations may be 
proposed, varying from estates held by the satrap of Hindus in Gandhara 
to interregional schemes under the overarching authority of the Arachosian 
satrap. In this, the definition of ‘HinduS’ as used in the tablets and set against 
the absence of references to Sattagydia, is an important but as yet unclear fac- 
tor (cf. Appendix 2). As for Irdatakma: he occurs a number of times in years 
18-22, but only once with a stated region, Kandaras (NN 0431); the traveller 
in this text is additionally said to be a kandara, arguably a “Gandhari.” 

The available evidence leads to the conclusion that BakabaduS was satrap 
of Arachosia, but occasionally renewed the authorisations for travellers com- 
ing from further east. The strategic position of Arachosia and particularly of 
Old Qandahar — near an important bifurcation of roads leading into Gandhara 
and Hindu§ respectively — already adequately explains this role.’ It finds 
further support in the analogous case of Bakabana at Susa, who sometimes 





also assumes that Kandara(8) refers to Qandahar, as do Rollinger and Henkelman 
(2009, 336). Bernard rightly stresses that there is no reason to think that the PFA 
usage of ‘Kandara’ would be completely different from that of the royal inscriptions 
(Bernard 1974, 181 n.30). For further counter-arguments see Bivar 1988, 205. Hinz / 
Koch 1987 s.vv. h.gan-da-ra, hh.gan-da-ra, h.gan-da-ras opt for Gandhara, as does 
Vallat 1993, 125f. 

160 Siraz was long believed to have been a late Sasanian or early Islamic foundation, 
until the name turned up in PFA (see Henkelman 2014). 

161 Fort. 1721-101:7'f,, [...] ®°kdn-da-rds 4AVir-du-uk-ba-ma-ik-ka,-mar Sha-ir-5d-i8 
Si-nu-ib-ba (...) be-ul 17-‘n@ (...) “hal-mi* "*‘ir-du-uk-ba-ma-na ku-"iz'[-za], “[...] 
who came from Irdukbama (at) Gandhara to Parsa (...) year 17 (...), they carried 
a sealed document (authorisation) from Irdukbama.” For Irdu(k)bama at Hindus 
see Bivar 1985, 206f., Koch 1993a, 37f. Vogelsang 1992, 167 erroneously places 
Parnakka in Hindu. 

162 In line with Arachosia’s importance, Alexander left there a garrison consisting of 
4000 infantry and 600 cavalry (Curt. VII.3.5); see the comments by Bernard (in 
Bernard / Pinault / Rougemont 2004, 265). 
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provided new authorisations for travellers coming from western and south- 
western satrapies.'* But one should also consider the important position of 
Arachosia in the hierarchy of Achaemenid satrapies, as argued by Jacobs (who 
considers it one of the empire’s Grofsatrapien). Classical sources indeed im- 
ply that the satrap of Arachosia had overarching authority over a whole range 
of territories, including Drangiana, Sattagydia and perhaps HinduSs. This 
yields a third explanation of his preponderance in the eastern travel dossier. '™ 

Although a number of details remain unclear, the following constellation 
may be proposed for the officials placed in the satrapies of Arachosia, Hindus 
and Kandara(8)/Gandhara: '® 





163 So already Bivar 1988, 205 (followed by Magee ef al. 2005, 713). For Bakabana 
see, e.g., PF 1477 (Arabs), PF 1547 (Egyptians) and compare Lewis 1980, 195. See 
also the case of Karkis (§ 1.2), who sometimes renewed the authorisations for trav- 
ellers passing through Krmana. For the important routes to and from Qandahar see 
Vogelsang 1985, 57 and idem 1992, 47-51. 

164 For the status of Arachosia see Jacobs 1994, esp. 228-51. The connection of the 
king’s satrap in Arachosia with Zranka/Drangiana and @atagus/Sattagydia is clear 
in the sources. Arrian introduces Barsaentes as “satrap of the Arachosians and 
Drangians” (Anab. 1.21.1). The Akkadian version of the Bisotiin inscription de- 
scribes part of Vahyazdata’s eastern campaign against Vivana, satrap in Arachosia 
(DB, 79f., 83f.), as taking place in Sattagd (DB, 81; cf. ibid. 84), whereas other ver- 
sions consistently speak of Arachosia (DB, II.22-5, .28, .31, .34f; DB, LS5f., .72, 
.76; DB, 53, 63). The connection with Hindus is not as straightforward; it has been 
derived from 1) Barsaentes’ command over the “Indian hillman” at Gaugamela (Arr. 
Anab. U1.8.4); 2) his flight towards the “Indians” or “India” (Arr. Anab. III.25.8; 
Curt. V1.6.36); 3) the payment of tribute to the Arachosian satrap by some Indian 
tribes (Curt. [X.7.14). For discussion of these various arguments see Jacobs 1994, 
228-51 (esp. 229-32), 265—9 (retaken in idem 2006a §6); see also Fleming 1982 
(Vahyazdata), Vogelsang 1985, 77-82, idem 1992, 128f., and Briant 2002, 754—7. 
Putting PuruS/Gedrosia under the Arachosian umbrella is more problematic: see 
n.10 above. 

165 The mention of both satrap (or highest administrator) and the name of the region is 
redundant and therefore rare in travel texts. The numbers given between parenthe- 
ses refer to such atypical, yet analytically important cases. “Attested in office” refers 
to dated texts in which the said individual is either issuing travel authorisations 
or is the travel destination; these texts do not necessarily all state the name of the 
relevant satrapy. The earliest attestation of Irdatakma is in a fragmentary journal 
pertaining to year 18 (Fort. 1902A-101:14'-16'), the latest in a journal pertaining to 
year 22 (Fort. 1919B-102:35f.). For BakabaduS the earliest and latest attestations are 
in Fort. 1901A:36', 38' (Dar.19) and PF 1351 (V/28), for Irdubama Fort. 1721-101:7'f. 
(Dar.17; cf. n.161 above) and PF 1301, NN 2147 (both XII/23). For the three names 
see Tavernier 2007a, 131 [4.2.234], 301f. [4.2.1507], 302 [4.2.1513]). 
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administrator/satrap main seat additional association attested in office 
authority (travel) 
BakabaduS (*Bagabadus) HarumatiS Barrikana Kandara(S) @/19- V/28 
(2x) (4x)! (1x) 
Irdu(k)bama (*Rtaupama-) Hindus (4x) Kandara(s) = / [...J/17-  XII/23 
(1x) 
Irdatakma (*Rtataxma-) Kandara(8) / / @/18- Q/22 


(1x) 


Irdu(k)bama occurs in yet another context: in Fort. 0140-101 a traveller from 
Kapisiya is heading for Susa with an authorisation from this administrator. 
KapiSi(ya) may be the Elamograph of Kapisi (Bagram), north of Kabul and 
possibly the Achaemenid administrative centre in Gandhara (see Appendix 
2). This association provides one more indirect argument to disconnect 
Kandara(s) from ‘Qandahar’ and interpret it as “Gandhara.’ 


3.1.2. Arachosia in the Fortification archive 


There are currently about sixty Fortification texts that refer directly or in- 
directly to travel to or from Arachosia. They include six occurrences of 
Barrikana (*Parikana, “Wall”), a subdivision of Arachosia, reflected in 
Herodotus’ Hapucévio1 and probably in the name of the ‘fortress’ prkn in the 
Aramaic inscriptions on the green chert items from the Persepolis Treasury. 
The name of BakabaduS is found collocated with both Harumati8/Arachosia 
and Barrikana/*Parikana. A clear case is that of Manakka and his anony- 
mous companion, who travelled “to Bakabasu” (i.e., BakabaduS) accord- 
ing to one text, and “(to) Barrikana” in another. The centre of Achaemenid 
Barrikana/*Parikana seems to have been Puzanti8, which might transcribe an 
older form of Bust, the name of an ancient town near modern LaSkargah. '°’ 





166 Barrikana (*Parikana) is mentioned once with BakabaduS (PF 1495), in the other 
cases with the place Buzanti8, presumably in Barrikana (cf. n.167 below). 

167 Barrikana is mentioned in PF 1392, PF 1393, PF 1495, PF 1573 (Barribana [sic]), NN 
0643, NN 0859. Tapucévior: Hdt. 111.94 (but also II.92, where it may be an error for 
Tlapntaxnvoi, as How / Wells 1912 I, 284 suggest). See Vogelsang 1985, 82-87 and 
idem 1990, 101 (but note that the author erroneously assigns ZiSSawi8, the lieutenant 
of Parnakka, to a position in the eastern satrapies [repeated in idem 1992, 165]); 
Tavernier 2007a, 389f. [4.3.151.]; Henkelman [forthc. 2] §3.1 with n.79. Manakka 
travels to Bakabasu according to NN 1592 (1,,/23) and to Barrikana in NN 0643 
(II,,/23). Tuplin convincingly established the identity of Bakabasu and Bakabadu& 
(Tuplin 1998, 92 n.66); the qualification ‘Median’ for the variant form (as Tavernier 
2007a, 131 [4.2.240]) loses much of its pertinence through this identification. 
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The fact that BakabaduS regularly issued travel authorisations for those 
leaving from, or passing through, the satrapy entrusted to him, indicates 
the existence of a local chancellery issuing sealed Aramaic documents (cf. 
§§ 2.3.1-2). Communication with the empire’s centre is furthermore shown 
by express messengers (pirradazis) travelling from Bakabadu§ to the King 
(NN 1325, IX,,/22).'* More extensive exchange is suggested by PF 1530, on 
Harbaukbama the tidda-huttira, “report maker, inspector, assessor” assigned 
by Bakabadu§ and travelling to the King with four companions. In other PFA 
contexts, such officials are often involved in giving special or bonus rations 
to groups of kurtas, presumably on the basis of the rosters and reports they 
kept. Whereas the text under discussion allows for other forms of reporting/ 
inspecting, it certainly alludes to reports on satrapal affairs — be it the local 
institutional economy, its workers, or entirely different matters — made locally 
and transferred in person to the court, hence evoking the famous King’s Eyes 
and Ears. '® 





In NN 0645, kurtas barikanabe (“Paricanian workers”) are travelling to Puzanti§ 
with a (round-trip) travel authorisation from ‘Irdukba,’ presumably the same as 
Irdu(k)bama (Irdukba occurs with Indians in NN 1859). Puzantis (*Bujantis ac- 
cording to Tavernier 2007a, 376 [4.3.35]) recurs three times in connection with 
BakabaduS& (Fort. 1912-103, Fort 1283-101: 09'-11', Fort. 1283-101:14'-15') and there- 
fore hardly refers to Persian Byzantium (as Henkelman / Stolper 2009, 305f.), but 
more probably to a place in Barrikana/*Parikana. It may have been the alternative 
name, besides *Parikana, of the centre of this sub-satrapy. Ancient Bust (Bost, Bist) 
is situated at the confluence of the Helmand and Argandab in western Arachosia 
and appears to have been occupied in the Achaemenid period. It has long been con- 
nected with Bubt (Isid.Char. Mans. 19, implying location in western Arachosia), 
Bryic (Ptol. Geogr. VI.20.5, in Drangiana) and Beste (Plin. NH VI.25/92, amnis 
Erymandus praefluens para(-)Besten Arachosiorum). As a strategic town and im- 
portant stop on the road to Qandahar, it was destroyed in the same year as the latter 
(1738) by Nader Sah. See Fischer 1989 and Rapin 2004, 163 for further details on 
Bust. 

168 For pirradazis see cf. n.52 above; compare n.170 below on Manezza. Another case 
is that of DauSa(ka), said to have been made barrisdama, “(professional) guide” (cf. 
n.222 below) by Irdukba (Irdukbama): "“'du-Sd-ka, bar-ri-is-da-ma ‘hu’-ut-tuk-ka, 
HALir_-du-uk-ba-ik-mar (NN 1859, with -ikmar in ablatival use). In this text he is 
escorting one hundred Indians and seems to be heading to Susa (he carries a — pre- 
sumably renewed — authorisation from Parnakka; @/23). Two years earlier, by the 
end of Dar.21, probably the same DauSa(ka) travelled with nine salup, “free men,” 
from Arachosia to Susa/the King (NN 0773 [XII/21], NN 1733, PF 1563); in this 
case, no designation is stated. 

169 A comparable case is presented by PF 1552: travel rations for Bakatandus the tid- 
da-huttira travelling from Hindu& to Susa with a group of Indians (they are not 
fortress makers, despite Bivar 1985, 207). See also the tidda-huttira of IrtaSduna, 
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In the same general sphere of inspection and control, a certain Manezza 
occurs. In NN 2062 this person receives meat rations for himself and the kur- 
tas he is escorting from Arachosia to Susa. The text specifies that he had also 
“interrogated, investigated kurtas.” Stolper (this volume) argues that this ex- 
pression is sometimes used as equivalent for “making a registry” (karamaras 
hutta-). In case of Manezza this would probably mean that he was sent to 
Arachosia either to review the local institutional workforce or to draw up lists 
of workers to be recruited for the centre.'”? The transfer of workers from the 
satrapy to the centre is noteworthy, as it minimally implies a local recruitment 
scheme. For this last aspect, kurtas travelling to and from Arachosia, a whole 
range of texts is available: !”! 





prospective recipient of 300 litres of wine in one of the queen’s letters (NN 2523). 
For tidda-huttip and its Old Iranian equivalent *didyaka-/*didika- (transcribed tit- 
ivakas, titikas in Elamite and didakku in Akkadian) see Hinz 1973, 98-101; Koch 
1983, 30f.; Tuplin 1987b, 120; Briant 2002, 343f.; Tavernier 2007a, 419f. [4.4.7.33]; 
Henkelman 2008a, 102 n.229; idem 2010a, 702 n.135; idem [forthc. 3] §4; Wu 2014, 
259f. n.87. 

170 NN 2062 has kurtas mil hapisda, lit. “he pressed the blood/juice (of) dependent 
workers,” using the normal expression for “to question, investigate.” As Stolper 
shows, the use of mil hapi- in PF 1242 and PF 1243 parallels use of the expression 
karamaras hutta-, “to make a registry” in very similar (but not identical) context 
in PF 1245 and NN 1370. For the expression and its implications see Stolper, this 
volume; see also § 1.4 above with n.44. Manezza recurs in NN 0257 and NN 1807, 
each time with mention of an authorisation by Parnakka, the kurtas he accompanied 
and (in NN 0257) the investigation he conducted. Though these two additional doc- 
uments are less transparent, they may refer to the same mission. The authorisation 
from Parnakka may imply a round-trip mission or a renewed travel document issued 
for the stretch of the journey between Parsa and Susa. See table below, with notes. In 
NN 0570, the same or another Manezza occurs (with one companion) as pirradazis, 
“express messenger” or “traveller in the express service” (cf. n.52 above). 

171 In the table below, ‘»’ indicates the administrator who renewed a travel authori- 
sation. Perhaps NN 0572 is to be added to the list. The text is a complicated and 
fragmentary letter on the distribution of 45 head of cattle; it involves, among oth- 
ers, kurtas bapiyap (for bapilap, hence “Babylonian workers”?) who were sent to 
Bakabadu&, i.e., to Arachosia (number and year not preserved). 

172 The toponym is mentioned without indication of direction; it may alternatively have 
been the travel destination. The kurtas are qualified as usnurimasbe (for the reading 
see Hallock 1978, 111), the meaning of which is unknown. Although the reading of 
the name IrtaSduna is uncertain, the beginning (“‘ir...) is clear and not many wom- 
en appear in such a prominent position; the only feasible alternative is Irdabama. 
Compare the puhu, “pages, aides,” of IrtaSduna and Irdabama: Henkelman 2003a, 
133f. 

173, The number of kurtas is not preserved, but the recorded total of seven head of sheep/ 
goats for 21 days, in analogy with NN 2061 (and NN 1807), implies ten individuals 
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Text seal leader company ration origin authori-  desti- date 
sation nation 
Fort. PFS 0107; Bakaba- 1man(31?), beer (Aracho- Bakabadu  / Q@/21 
7863 PFS x du 550 kurtas sia?) 
NN 0881 PFS 1047; BaSanus’ 1 man, 2 flour Aracho-  / Susa G/O 
PFS 2518s puhu, 23 sia 
kurtas 
PF 2049 PFS 1611 = / 7 kurtas of flour Aracho- = / / @/20 
IrtaSduna’ sia?!” 
NN 0803 PFS 1047; Matika 720+80+30’ flour (Aracho- BakabaduS Susa G/B 
PFS 2517 kurtas sia) 
NN 0802 PFS 1047; Matika 3 men, 3 flour (Aracho- BakabaduS Susa G/B 
PFS 2517 libap sia) 
NN 0257. PFS 2403; Manezza_ 1 man, livestock Aracho-  Parnakka Susa (21d.) 
PFS 2404 10 kurtas sia (-*) /@ 
amatasbe'? 
NN 2062 PFS 2403; Manezza_ 1 man, 10 livestock Aracho-  Parnakka Susa (12d.) 
PFS 2404 kurtas sia (-?) /@ 
NN 1807 PFS 2403; Manezza_ 1 man, 10 livestock (Aracho-  Parnakka Susa (9d.) 
PFS 2404 kurtas sia)!” (-?) /® 
NN 2048 PFS 0021; Mautran- 2men(with flour (Aracho-  / (Parsa) (75d) 
PFS 3073 ka kurtas)'” sia) /21 
NN no seal ee [...],20 men, [flour] (Aracho- BakabaduS Susa [ess] 
2339:3-5 preserved 28 women!” sia) /(17) 
NN PFS Bakam- 1 man, Greek livestock (Aracho- Bakabadus  Parsa @/(22) 
2261:33f. 0027* bama ukku'” sia) 
NN PFS Bagina 1 man, fem. livestock (Aracho- BakabadusS  Parsa @/(22) 
2261:30-2 0027* Skudrian sia) 
ukku 
NN 2107 PFS 0055; Bagina 2 men!’® flour (Aracho- BakabaduS King 1/28 
PFS 2892 sia) 





174 


175 


(one animal for three days). The kurtas are qualified as amatasbe, an Iranian loan 
(as indicated by the -s5) with an Elamite plural suffix. One might think of amdta-, 
“noble, free,” as equivalent of Elamite salup, but this would be unparalleled (and 
hard to explain) as qualification of kurtas. 

No origin is indicated, but the parallel with NN 0257 and NN 2061 suggest that this 
was the same group coming from Arachosia, headed by Manezza, and carrying a 
(circular) travel authorisation by Parnakka. The person allocating the livestock in 
NN 1807, Nabedun, is the same as in NN 2061, however. Does this indicate a pro- 
longed stay, or rather a stop at the same place, but with a different group of kurtas in 
a different year? 

The text concerns only the leaders of the group (cf. NN 0802 and NN 0803), perhaps 
after their journey with “kurzap (contracted Elamite plural of kurtas) of Bakbadus” 
to Parnakka (i.e., to Parsa). An authorisation is not mentioned. 
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The first impression given by the texts listed here is that of a vast recruit- 
ment of kurtas from the east: the direction of travel invariably seems to be 
from Arachosia to the centre (Susa, Parsa) and the numbers of workers may 
be considerable (550 individuals in Fort. 7863, over 800 in NN 0803). Yet, 
the cases of hundreds of Greek and Skudrian persons (ukku) on route from 
Arachosia should inspire caution, as they were probably not born there. They 
corroborate what was suggested in case of Inspector Manezza: that groups of 
workers were deployed in institutional context in Arachosia. The Fortification 
archive gives a lopsided view of this in that it highlights manpower drawn 
for the satrapy, but has little bearing on groups that remained stationary in 
Arachosia. 

The Arachosia file contains a few anecdotal cases that add a little flesh 
to the abstract movements of kurtas. One is that of Dandumanda, who trav- 
elled from Susa to Arachosia and who is qualified as a HAR-mazra, probably 
a “stone mason.” Travelling in opposite direction, the Seskip, lit. “cutters,” 
coming from BakabaduS may have been wood sculptors or, more likely, lum- 
berjacks bringing exotic wood.'” 


176 The term kurtas is not preserved (or not mentioned), but would be logical given the 
mixed nature of the group. 

177 The expression ukku, lit. “head(s),” for “persons, people” is relatively rare; it occurs 
mostly in journals and often in contexts pertaining to the northern cluster (NN 0776; 
NN 2041:02—04, 05-07, 11-13; NN 2261:30—2, 33f.; NN 2349:01—03, 04—06, 07-09, 
10-12; Fort 1316-101:03'f., 05'f.; Fort. 1335-101:09'f., 11'f.; Fort. 1358-101:14—6; Fort. 
1919B-102:33—8; Fort. 2045-101:27f., 29, 30—2; Fort. 2354-101:10f., 12). The word 
probably refers to a subordinated position, perhaps comparable to, but not identitical 
with, kurtas (the term kurtas repeatedly occurs in other entries of the same journal). 
Nevertheless, the Greek ukku of NN 2261 receive meat: | sheep/goat for the entire 
group; their number is not indicated. In 114-8 of the same journal, 259 “shipmen” 
receive 2 animals and 4% parts, hence about | animal for 100 people. The Greeks 
may have received equal or smaller portions; their number therefore amounted to at 
least one hundred. On the journal entry see Rollinger / Henkelman 2009, 334-7. 

178 No kurtas (or ukku) are mentioned in this text; it is included because rations for 
guides of larger groups sometimes were documented separately (see NN 0802 and 
NN 0803). Bagina is probably the same as the one escorting female Skudrian ukku 
in NN 2261:30-2 (at least 100; cf. n.177 above). See also Henkelman / Stolper 2009, 
313f. 

179 In NN 2503 (XI/22), Dandumanya ("4" da-an’-du’"-man-' da’) travels with a single 
servant from Susa to Arachosia. Though the qualification ASHAR-maz,-ra occurs 
isolated, after the statement of ration scales, it logically pertains to Dandumanya. 
For terms for quarrymen, stone dressers, masons and sculptors see now Giovinazzo 
2012 and Kawase 2016. 

The Seskip occur in PF 1569, where they are said to come “from BakabaduS,” hence 
coming from Arachosia, or from an adjacent satrapy (the usual reference to a travel 
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As we have seen before (§ 2.3.1), a glimpse of an Arachosian (or at least lo- 
cal) perspective is found in the Aramaic inscriptions on the green chert items 
in the Persepolis Treasury. Presumably written by Iranophone scribes, they 
record a local hierarchy that was headed by a “treasurer of Arachosia” and in- 
cluded a range of local officials at three different seats of an institutional net- 
work. Their terse, formulaic nature, pertinent to the production of each single 
item, recalls the single-transaction memoranda in the Fortification archive. 
Their statement and organisation of jurisdictions and the protocols implied 
seem broadly comparable to those found at Persepolis. Also, the producing 
workshops are analogous to the local Aapnuski in PFA and imply a systematic 
layout on the model of Parsa. The prime difference is that the Fortification 
archive deals with the intake and distribution of staple commodities, where- 
as the Arachosian texts document the production of precious stone artefacts 
as tribute (‘skr; perhaps bz/bzy, if transcribing bdji-). It is this last aspect of 
tribute production and transport that leads to a more direct link between the 
two sources. 

Though there are quite a number of individuals with the name Baka- 
dad(d)a, the following texts may pertain to the same official travelling be- 
tween the centre and the eastern satrapies. In two cases it is explicitly stated 
that he is transporting bazi5, “tribute, tax” (baji-):'*° 





authorisation is omitted). It is the only occurrence of the agent noun in non-com- 
pound form and quite probably an abbreviation of GIS-Seskip. These occurs in var- 
ious contexts: kurtas GIS-Sseskip, “workers, wood-cutters” are repeatedly attested 
(PT 32, PT 44, PT 74, PT 75), once dangerously receiving 1000 1 wine (NN 2532); 
ten Babylonian GIS-seskip are cutting trees on Mt. Mantiyamantas (NN 1999); 
Aggit the GIS-seskira is said to have “SGIS™" "ia’-ka ya maz,-zi-is-da, “cut yaka 
trees” at Atuk (PF 1246 [collated; cf. suggestion by Hinz / Koch sv. "ya’-qa; not ‘Sd’- 
ka,, as Hallock]); Haradduma (?) the Egyptian GIS-seskira (PT 01) and 55 Syrian 
and Egyptian GIS-seskip (PT 09) occur; GIS-seskip battikurras huttip (and vari- 
ants), “woodcarvers, makers of sculpture,” are arguably more specialized (PT 17, 
PT 20, PT 24, PT 1957-1, PF 1963-5; see also PT 26) and also occur as malu-saskip 
zila-huttip (PT 27) and GIS-seskip ak zila huttip (PT 25), both with the same mean- 
ing. The GESTIN' "Ss Se-is-ki-ip, “grape pickers,” on their way to the Lebanon, 
may actually be “S'GIS'™®S §e-is-ki-ip, “wood cutters” (NN 1631), hence potentially 
comparable to the woodcutters coming from Arachosia. See also Hinz / Koch 1987 
s.v. Sd-h-si-ik-ra for a possible Neo-Elamite predecessor form; on Middle Elamite 
Sekpip see Henkelman 2008a, 256 n.563. 

180 Apart from the ‘»’ (renewal of travel authorisation), ‘2’ is used to indicate round-trip 
journeys with return authorisations (usually issued by the King). Compare also the 
case of Narizamana the kanzaba, travelling from Gandhara (with an authorisation 
from Bakabadus) to Susa/the King (see Appendix 2). 
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Text seal leader compa- ration pur- origin authori- desti- date 
ny pose sation nation 

NN PFS 0021; Bakadad«day 5+6’men, flour bazis (Aracho- — Bakabasu King XH/21 

2580 PFS 3077s [x] horses kutisda sia) 

NN 2149 PFS 0021; Bakadadda> 10 men (beer?) — bazis (Aracho- — Bakabasu King XI/21 
PFS 3077s kutisda _ sia) 

PF 1536 =9PFS0107. ~=— Bakadadda 10 men beer / (Aracho- — Bakaba- King Q/21 
PFS 1430 sia) ducs» 

PF 1299 PFS 0037; + Bakadada 1 man flour / (Aracho- BakabaduS = Susa IxX/@ 
PFS 1245 sia) 

PF 1392 PFS 0018 Bakadadda 32 Salup, flour / Barrika- ZisSawiS Susa X/@ 
PFS 1314s 31 puhu na () 

PF 1298 PFS0104 = Bakadadda 3+1 men flour / (Gand- Irdatakma Parnakka 1[,,/0 
PFS 1244 hara) 

NN 1713 PFS 0010; Bakadadda 10 men flour / Areia King (2) Susa VI, 
PFS 3028 /22? 


Texts on the transport of bazis are unique for Arachosia and Barrikana/ 
*Parikana; they seem to parallel other texts treating the transport of ‘trea- 
sure’ (§ 2.2.1). Ten (or more) men and a number of horses would perhaps be 
excessive for bringing a small number of green chert vessels and implements; 
the bazi§ obligation resting on Arachosia at any rate entailed more than such 
prestige ‘gifts.’ Still, we are probably looking at different sides of the same 
system, involving a network of local treasuries/workshops, a central treasur- 
er responsible for the production and accounting of various kind of tribute, 
and its annual transport to the king. Incidentally, the date of two of the texts 
(XII/21) is probably not a coincidence, but may signify offering of tribute at a 
ceremony at the time of the new year, this in analogy to the Babylonian élites 
travelling to Susa at the end of the Persian year (§ 2.3.1). 

As indicated, the identity of the bazis-carrying Bakadadda with the ho- 
monymous individuals listed above is possible, but not certain. Identity is 
especially attractive for the Bakadadda connected to Arachosia (PF 1299) 
and Barrikana (PF 1392), the latter in a company of 32 salup, free men (vel 
sim.) and 31 puhu, “subordinates, servants.” Such larger groups are important 
indications that exchanges with Arachosia entailed more than messages, re- 
porting, and the recruitment of kurtas. In fact, this high(er) level of interac- 
tions is particularly well documented in case of Arachosia. Some eleven texts 
document what may be called ‘élite travel companies,’ recognisable by a small 
number of men or Sa/up and a relatively important number of puhu:'*! 


181 For a discussion of such larger groups of puhu (or libap) see Henkelman 2003a, 
129-37; compare Giovinazzo 1995 and Henkelman [forthc. 2] § 2.4 in fine. 
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Text seal leader company ration origin authori-  destina- date 
sation tion 
NN 0859 PFS 0024; Maudad(d)a_ 1 man (5 flour / King Barrikana XII/O 
PFS 2885 1), 18 puhu 
PF 1573 [awa Maudad(d)a 1man,13 livestock Susa King Barribana @/O 
PFS 1315s men (sic) 
PF 1393 PFS 0024; Ammasu- 1 man (5 flour / King Barrikana XII/O 
PFS 1315s us’ 1), 21 puhu 
NN 1800 PFS 0026; Miramanna 8men(1.5 flour (Aracho- BakabaduS = // XII/23 
PFS 3035* 1), 55 puhu sia) 
NN 1188 PFS 0018; Miramanna 8 Salup flour (Aracho- BakabaduS = / XII/23 
PFS 1040 (1.5 1), 55 sia) 
puhu 
PF PFS 1586 Kamrakka [ead wine Aracho- — [...] Susa (Dar.18) 
1953:34f. men, [xx sia 
puhu?]'? 
PF 1510 PFS 0056; ~=RateSda 1 man,42 flour / King Aracho- III/22 
PFS 1406 puhu sia 
PF 1522 PFS 0010;  USaya 1 man (2 flour (Aracho- Bakabadus Susa XII, /22 
PFS 1418 1), 28 puhu sia) 
PF 1439 no seal Kunda 1 Salur flour Aracho- _Zi8SawiS (-») Susa @/22 
(10 1), 26 sia 
puhu 
PF 1474 ~=PFS 0010; — IrdamiSsa 2men(1.5 flour Aracho- King (2) King IV,,/23 
PFS 1371 1), 30 puhu sia 
PF 1469 PFS 0037; Huptikama 1man,20 flour (Aracho- Bakabadus / Ix/O 
PFS 1368s puhu of sia) 
Maupirna 


The flour rations received by Maudadda and Ammasuzu8 (5 1) or by Kunda 
(10 1) are well above the standard (1.5 1) for salup and clearly more than what 
a single adult can consume in a day. The amounts presumably imply a private 
entourage — apart from the pu/u listed in the texts — of wives, children, or per- 
sonal servants. That the institutional economy allowed for, and enabled, this 
more elaborate style of travel means a recognition of status. This, of course, 
makes one very curious as to nature of the missions referred to. In some cases 
forms of taxation may be involved: the “puhu of Maupirna” (PF 1469) were 
perhaps part of an annual obligation to provide a fixed number of workers '™ 





182 The amount stated, 970 1 wine, implies a large group. 

183 Compare the kurtaS of Mauparna, on their way from Parsa to Susa (PF 1396). A 
Whwprn/*Vahufarna, hence a variant of the name Mauparna/*Vaufarna, occurs in 
the Aramaic texts on green chert items in the Persepolis Treasury, once as sgn’ of a 
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and something similar may be true for the group headed by RateSda, identi- 
fied as the “foreman of the aides/slaves” (PF 1510).'** In other cases, no more 
can be said than that the texts refer to movements of Iranian and possibly local 
élites to and from Arachosia and Barrikana/*Parikana. 

An addendum to the bazis file sheds a little additional light on the matter 
of the high-level travellers. The following two texts once again refer to tribute 
transported from Arachosia, but connect it to personal names: 


NN 1898 
°! 30 (1) flour, °° (a man) named MisSabadda, ™-°° (who) transported the bazis of Hu- 
mana ("4'hu-ma-na) from Arachosia to Susa, °’ received as rations. °*° 20 men each 


received 1.5 1. '°'' He (M.) carried a sealed document (authorisation) from Bakabadui8. 


PF 1495 

°l 32 | flour, °° °3 (a man) named Mi8Sabadda received, °°‘ together with 31 men. °° 
They transported the bazis of Udana (44‘1i-da-na),; °°’ they transported it from Barri- 
kana to Susa. °° He (M.) carried a sealed document (authorisation) from BakabaduS. 
11 Twelfth month, 22™ year (Feb.-March 499 BCE). '2"'3 Each (man) received 1 1. 


The expression “bazis of PN” suggests a more personal form of trib- 
ute, hence individuals of some rank with an interest in Arachosia and 
Barrikana/*Parikana. '* A tentative explanation may be found in the bestowal 
of royal land grants to nobles and high-ranking administrators, who enjoyed 
the revenue of such estates, but were not exempt of obligations in the form of 
(military) service or material tribute. 

In the cases of royal grants (nidinti Sarri) in Achaemenid Babylonia 
(Murast and Kasr archives) and the estates held by the satrap Axvamazda in 
Bactria (ADAB A6), the attached obligations are not stated explicitly. Estates 
(byt) of Persian nobles in Egypt were producing mndt, but in this context it 
might mean “revenue, rent” rather than “tax.” The dorea of Mnesimachos in 
the Sardis hinterland, if they continue an Achaemenid grant, provide a rather 
important case, as they were actually subject to paying phoros to the local 
tax district (see Aperghis 2004, 137-48, 278f., 320-3). In the Fortification 
archive, finally, a range of high-end administrators can be connected to 





‘fortress’ site (no.119). Identity is not impossible, but I see nothing that could corrob- 
orate it. On the name see Tavernier 2007a, 334 [4.2.1775] and 343 [4.2.1837]. 

184 In Elamite, he is a "4'hu-pi-ka, li-ba-be-be (the last -be presumably an error for -na 
or -ra), “foreman of the /ibap” (for the root hupa- compare DB, 1.44, III.80). These 
libap are referred to as puhu in the same text and probably fall in the same category 
as the puhu in the other texts here listed. 

185 Also, ifitreferred to regular satrapal bazis, one would expect the name of Bakabadu8. 
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estates known as irmatam and appisdamanna. They held these undoubtedly 
ex officio and drew from them a revenue befitting their rank. At the same time, 
the estates’ visibility in the archive alone signifies that they were co-opted by 
the general institutional network. This inference is bolstered by the deposit of 
fruit and grain, ration payments for kurtas and tassup (here military troops), 
the activity of a high-ranking registrar (karamaras, PF 1256), and the cam- 
els, cattle and livestock inventorised at irmatams; such collocations indicate 
that the estates were indeed subjected to a range of obligations. One of these 
may have been to provide ukpivatas (*upivata-), “table tax,” for the King, if 
only as symbolic tribute. Thus, we find workmen (mardam, mardamardam) 
of the administrator Nariyapikna acquiring, transporting and delivering wine 
for this purpose; although no irmatam is attested in the particular case of 
Nariyapikna, it may well have been the basis for the obligation. The same may 
be true for Karki8, presumably the satrap of Krmana, whose mardam is found 
in the same context. 

The (fortified) irmatam of Vivana, satrap of Harauvatis/Arachosia at the 
time of Darius’s accession should be seen against the above background, viz 
as an estate possibly included in an institutional network and possibly subject- 
ed to service or tax obligations. That this estate, “le fief personnel de Vivana” 
(Bernard) was targeted by Vahyazdata’s forces, emphasizes the satrap’s ex 
officio tenure of it. As part of the local institutional system it was an appropri- 
ate symbol of satrapal and state power, in both economic and political sense. 
In a comparable context, Tissaphernes let the Greek mercenaries plunder the 
Babylonian estates of Parysatis, on account of her support for Cyrus’s cause. '®° 


186 The estate of Vivana occurs in DB, III.30—2 (coll. Henkelman), [a]-"ak me’[-ni OS py 
uh ak-ka,] Stas- @ Su-ip-na ir-8d-ir-ra °Smi-is-da-ad-da ir hu-ut-ta8-ti hu-pir-ri 
> te-ul-nu-ip ha-'ri'[-ki-ip i-da-ka, pu-ut-tuk-ka,| ‘sa’-ak “hal-mar-ri-is *ir-Sa- 
da hi-Se Shar-ra-u-ma-ti-is **‘ir-ma-dim ?'Smi-ma-na-na, “Then, the man whom 
Vahyazdata had made leader of the troops, fled with a few mounted men and went 
(to) a fortress named RSada, (in) Harauvatis, an estate of Vivana.” The other ver- 
sions (DB, III.70—2, DB, 82f., DB, 59f.) mention R&ada, but only as a fortress. On 
the passage see also Bernard 1974, 178f. n.23 (citation) and Briant 2002, 444. On 
irmatam in PFA see Hinz 1973, 60-3; Stolper 1995, 52f.; Uchitel 1997; Briant 2002, 
444f.; Tuplin 2013, 61-4; Henkelman [forthc. 1]; Garrison / Henkelman [forthc. 2] 
§ 5.2. For the cases of Nariyapikna and Karki§ see Henkelman 2010a, 710f. (also 
Tuplin 2013, 64). 

For Achaemenid estates in Babylonia, Egypt, Asia Minor, and elsewhere, see nota- 
bly the discussions in Briant 1985; idem 2002, 460-3 (describing, p.463, irmatam 
as “estates whose status was at the convergence of private and public interests’’), 
Tuplin 1987b, 133-7, and Stolper 1985, 52-69, 99-103. The Arsama correspondence 
contains a series of references to estates held by Arsama and other nobles; par- 
ticularly important are TADAE A6.13—4, where the term mndt is used (see, most 
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It would be adventurous to interpret ‘Humana’ in NN 1898 as an impre- 
cise rendering of Vivana. ‘Udana’ in PF 1495, by contrast, certainly reflects 
(H)utana-, again a name well known from Bisotin, this time as one of the six 
co-conspirators of Darius. Herodotus, who calls him Otévyg, describes the 
honours bestowed on him by the new king (II.84.1). The passage seems to 
have been a main inspiration for what Briant aptly calls the “saga of Otanes” 
in later classical tradition, much of which may be legendary.'®’ In any case, 
it contains no references to Arachosia or any of the eastern satrapies. Also, 
as the name of Otanes was popular and was born by both noble Persians and 
humble administrators (see, e.g., PT 36), it would be hazardous to insist on 
a possible identification. On the other hand, the recent identification of an 
Unapa son of Uddana (Onaphas, son of Otanes) in a military role in PFA, 
firmly indicates the continued importance of the family in the years after 
Darius’s ascent. '*8 An Arachosian estate held by one of its members would not 
be surprising from this perspective. 

Regardless of the historical identity of Humana and Udana, the expression 
“bazis of PN” very probably refers to high-ranking individuals, plausibly in 
the context of landed estates. The case of Vivana’s irmatam clearly shows 
that such entities existed in HarauvatiS/Arachosia, even before Darius came to 
power. And since irmatams in PFA seem thoroughly embedded in the overall 
administrative network, their existence in Arachosia gives us one more prob- 
able element of the local institutional landscape. '*° 





recently, Tuplin 2013, 109-14, whose inclination to take mndt as rent rather than tax 
I have followed here). For the Babylonian evidence, see furthermore Stolper 1992c, 
125-7; Abraham 2004, 118—42; Jursa in Jursa et al. 2010, 197f. (with references). For 
the Babylonian and Syrian estates of Parysatis and the political implication of the 
plundering of the latter (Xen. Anab. II.4.27) see Stolper 2006, esp. 464f. One may 
also compare the attack on the palace and paradise of BelSunu/Belesys, the king’s 
satrap in Across-the-River, by the army of Cyrus the Younger (Xen. Anab. 1.4.10); 
the political implications of these episodes as well as the crown grants (nidinti Sar- 
ri) held by BélSunu in Babylonia are discussed by Stolper 1987, idem 1990b, esp. 
199-204, and idem 1995, esp. 224f., 231. 

187 See Briant 2002, 132-5, 902, with references. 

188 This Unapa occurs in Fort. 0472-101:17f., discussed by Henkelman [forthe. 2] § 2.2 
n.25. 

189 A related case may be found in Fort. 1902A-101:10'f., a journal entry on travel ra- 
tions for one Maukama (reading uncertain) with a group of 347 or more people ap- 
parently qualified as "““ir-ma-dim-be Skur-ma-na-an{(-x) ...], “estate-workers (in) 
Kurmana/Krmana” (Dar.18). If understood correctly, the entry implies a large-scale 
effort to develop ‘estates’ (whatever the term may precisely imply) and the cen- 
trally-organized transfer of appropriate workforces. By contrast, the “Bakabadu& 
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The Arachosian dossier is one of the richest in the Fortification archive. In 
conjunction with the Aramaic texts on the green chert objects, it reveals an in- 
tricate institutional landscape. At the highest level, probably that of the satrap, 
we find Bakabadu8, whose authority stretched into Drangiana, Sattagydia and 
perhaps other areas; there was an integrated regional hierarchy, reminiscent 
of southwestern Iran (Elam-Parsa-Krmana). The centre’s grip on Arachosian 
matters is indicated by the occurrence of an express messenger, an assessor 
and perhaps an official making a registry of potential workforces. But royal 
power is also felt and made visible in the satrapy’s centre: the mighty citadel 
of Qandahar was made to impose and presumably represented the centre of 
Achaemenid military and administrative might. As in the case of Takht-e 
Gaméid, the territory it oversaw was vast, hence the necessity of subdivisions, 
one of which stands out more clearly in our sources: Barrikana/*Parikana, 
itself perhaps centring on Puzantis (Bust?). The fortified site prkn (*Parikana) 
of the Aramaic texts may be the same town. It was one of several local centres 
in a network of district ‘treasuries’ analogous to that witnessed in Parsa; like 
these, it was manned by a local hierarchy and specialized workmen. The pro- 
duction of objects made from precious stone probably was part of the trans- 
ports of bazis from Arachosia “to the King,” as the Fortification texts evoca- 
tively put it. It is in this context that central control becomes patently visible 
again: not only in the transfer of bazi§ as such, but especially in the meticu- 
lous bureaucratic procedure accompanying it, in the formulaic Aramaic texts 
and the standardized protocols they document. 

The manpower present in the local workshops is likely to have been only 
a fraction of a much larger labour reservoir. Our view on this is lopsided in 
that it highlights a major recruitment of people for the centre, not the work of 
stationary groups. It nevertheless offers glimpses of larger teams (including 
Greeks, Skudrians) who were at one point active in the satrapy. Such workers 
would have been necessary if only for the many fortification works referenced 
in textual sources and evidenced by excavations. More specialized expertise 
was sometimes imported from other parts of the empire: Dandumanda the 
stone mason from Susa (or further afield) offers a case in point. 

The Qandahar oasis and other well-watered zones of Arachosia must 
have posed a major attraction for the tree-and-water loving Persians. The ir- 
matam held in tenure by Vivana at the time of Darius’s accession should be 
seen against this background, as should, arguably, the high-ranking Persians 
paying their proper bazis from Arachosia. More generally, the Fortification 





mardus (at) the estate (of) [PN]” (NN 0522:18°‘) is not as relevant as he may seem: he 
clearly is not the same as the administrator or satrap in Arachosia. 
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archives shows a va-et-vient of élite individu- 
als with their own entourage, once more sug- 
gestive of the degree to which Achaemenid 
Arachosia was interwoven in the tapestry of 
empire. 


3.1.3. A Fortification archive in Arachosia 
The two tablet fragments inscribed in 
Achaemenid Elamite found in the outworks of 
the Qandahar fortress (§ 3.1.1) fit Arachosia’s 
profile in the Fortification archive rather well. 
A systematic comparison is now possible 
thanks to the recent commented edition of 
both texts (Fisher / Stolper 2015). 
The smaller fragment (field number SF —_ 
1400; fig. 11) has not yet been located in 
what remains of the reserves of the National 
Museum of Afghanistan and may actually be Fig. 11. SF 1400 from Old 
lost. It can be studied from a photograph made eda 
: (photograph S. Helms) 
by Helms (no images of the edges or the re- 
verse are available). Measuring about 2.1 x 3.2 
cm (and relatively thin), the tiny artefact can nevertheless be identified as a 
section of the right part of a rectangular clay tablet. Five stylus-made rulings 
are preserved, one of which contains recognisable text. Given the lack of ar- 
chival or other context, Stolper cautiously declined to commit to a single read- 
ing. I myself would not hesitate, however, to read the last three signs as "SE’. 
BAR™®S, “barley,” and tentatively render the entire sequence as 3’ ‘QA SE’. 
BAR™®S, “3 litres of barley.” '°° Two observations may be made in this con- 
text: first, the signs constituting the logogram “SE°.BAR™®$ are written very 
closely together, almost as a ligature; secondly, the horizontal wedges have 
relatively long diagonal tails. Both these features are well known from PFA, 
as are the stylus rulings and the rectangular format. In fact, if it had no known 





190 Stolper (in Fisher / Stolper 2015, 16) reads the fives signs as °3/zi/u ka,/ud mar/ral 
SE.BAR™®*”, The traces preceding the digit ‘37 which made Stolper consider the 
possibility of SI or U (IB would also seem possible), may alternatively belong to a 
preceding sign. A reading zi-ut (“fodder”?) would be possible, but make little sense 
in this position (i.e., preceding SE.BAR™®$). As for “SE.BAR™®’: BAR is clear on 
Helm’s photograph and all parts of all elements of MES can be recognized (render- 
ing the reading MAR or RA less likely). Lines 3' and 4' each seem to preserve the 
end of a cuneiform sign; there are unclear traces in the last preserved line (5'). 
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Fig. 12. SF 1399 from Old Qandahar (photograph courtesy Mohammad Fahim 
Rahimi, Director National Museum of Afghanistan). 


provenience, one would be inclined to assign SF 1400 to the Fortification 
archive. 

The same observation applies to SF 1399 (NMA 12.0-1.24; fig. 12). This 
second, larger fragment (5.6 x 2.6 x 2.8 cm) had been misplaced, but was 
recently relocated by Atiq Hamdard, former curator in the National Museum 
of Afghanistan. It again stems from a rectangular tablet and has stylus-made 
rulings. The most conspicuous feature is that one section of rulings and text 
on both obverse and reverse runs perpendicular to the other text parts. As 
Stolper shows, this unusual phenomenon has a limited number of parallels 
in PFA, where it may be a solution in case of scant space, a means to set part 
of the contents apart, or a way to organize tabulations at the end of the text. 
Such “two-way texts” (Stolper) occur only among higher document categories 
known as ‘journals’ (registers) and accounts.'*! More generally, the relatively 
flat, rectangular tablet format compares best to these two categories in PFA. 
All other text categories are written on different formats; only (real) letters 
share the rectangular format, but they are usually thicker. Moreover, what 
remains of the contents of the Qandahar tablets does not point to letters. 

SF 1400 preserves 16 lines, six of which contain legible signs. Though 
fragmentary and discontinuous, the text includes a series of additional clues 
for its identification as a journal or account of a type known from Takht-e 





191 See Stolper in Fisher / Stolper 2015, 3-14, with ample images of PFA tablets with a 
comparable layout. 
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Gamiid. One is the broad left margin and the positional notation of digits 
(marking the power of the decimal base) on Side B (11.02", 05"). This notation 
is omnipresent in accounts and especially journals in PFA, but uncommon 
among memoranda and letter-orders (which may have a small margin and 
aligned numbers, but rarely positional notation). Also on side B, but writ- 
ten perpendicularly, is the phrase sutur daka (11.01""", 02""), which may be 
translated as “balance on deposit.” In PFA, it is a common phrase occurring 
towards the end of balanced accounts concerning a specific place, commodity 
and time frame (usually split units of one year).'°? Finally, the [...] x hi SA-ma 
on the edge (1.01'") of SF 1399 means “including” and is again regularly found 
at the end of journals and accounts, notably in the phrase am-ma ir kut-tin-na 
hi SA-ma, “total at hand, including...” This phrase is usually followed by a 
specification of various stocks, after which a line with sutur daka will occur. 
This sequence is possible in the case of SF 1399. 

One more detail merits special attention. In the section perpendicular to 
the main text on side A of SF 1399 (1.01), Stolper reads "x kur’-tas”. Once 
more, the sign forms are as one would expect them in Fortification context. 
The reading is certainly possible, if not likely, but the lack of immediate con- 
text and the general fragmentary state of the tablet should nevertheless inspire 
caution. At the same time, the occurrence of the term as such can no longer 
surprise us: the notion that the social and administrative category of kurtas, 
“dependent worker,” was introduced to Achaemenid Arachosia agrees with 
the evidence cited in the previous section. It shows that kurtas were not only 
recruited in this satrapy, but probably also deployed locally. 

Journals and accounts in PFA belong to a higher layer of documentation: 
they were drafted in Persepolis on the basis of memoranda periodically gath- 
ered from local administrative nodes (way stations, granaries, fortresses, etc.) 
and presumably from audit notes drafted in the field. Only in the case of the 
so-called northern and southern cluster (§ 2.3.3) is there a possibility of jour- 
nal and account production in regional administrative centres. That, however, 
only reinforces the principal point: that the competence to audit, control and 
account was reserved for the central nucleus of an administrative network, 
satrapal or provincial. Stolper recognises the relevance of this exclusivity for 
the Qandahar fragments in pointing out that their plausible identification as 
journals or accounts implies the existence of ‘lower’ document categories, 
protocols and hierarchies similar to those found in Takht-e Gaméid, “and not 





192 The only other context in which sutur daka occurs in PFA is a type of balances 
written on tongue-shaped tablets. SF 1399 clearly is not part of such a tablet. See the 
more detailed discussion of sutur daka by Stolper in Fisher / Stolper 2015, 16-8. 
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only procedures, but also a regional population organized, supported, and 
controlled in ways similar to what prevailed in the region around Persepolis” 
(Stolper in Fisher / Stolper 2015, 19). 

The fragments excavated at Qandahar are insignificant as individual doc- 
uments; they would not be prioritized for publication if they were part of the 
Persepolis Fortification archive. But since they are part of what may be coined 
the Qandahar Fortification archive (Stolper), their implications are indeed 
far-reaching. First, they make it plausible that the citadel of Old Qandahar 
was a regional administrative centre from which an institutional economy 
was managed. This agrees, among other things, with the large Achaemenid 
jar fragments found at Site C in the outworks of the Qandahar citadel, which 
evidence the kind of standardized production “that would have accompanied 
the centralization of economic resources in the town” (Fleming 1996, 366). 

As a nucleus entitled to its own accounting and reviewing procedures, 
Qandahar was minimally a sub-satrapal, but more likely a satrapal centre, 
comparable in rank with Parsa/Takht-e Gamsid. The fragments furthermore 
show the institutionally organized production, handling and monitoring of 
staples (barley); they may refer to dependent workers, kurta’, who were an 
essential pillar of the institutional economy of the heartland. Their script, 
text layout, and tablet format imply a coordinated training program, com- 
parable to that evidenced by the similarities in the Aramaic of Achaemenid 
Bactria, Egypt and elsewhere. It is even imaginable that the scribes working 
in Qandahar had been active in the heartland before (cf. the exchange of ad- 
ministrative personnel between Susa and Parsa: § 2.3.1). The use of technical 
jargon and, apparently, of accounting techniques ubiquitous in PFA show that 
procedures they operated in the heartland had been used as a template. 

The ‘Qandahar Fortification archive’ is unlikely to have had exactly the 
same size and scope as its Persepolitan sister archive; the operations, respon- 
sibilities and jurisdictions it documented are unlikely to have mechanically 
reproduced those found in Parsa. For one, the demands of the court had a 
considerable impact on the Persepolis economy, but probably less so on the 
Arachosian one. Whereas the Qandahar administration controlled a number 
of important and strategic routes, traffic on these roads can hardly have been 
as intense as it was between Parsa and Susa. Population density, area of arable 
land, presence of foreign groups, and construction activity may have been 
other factors that made Arachosia different from the heartland.'™ 

On the other hand, the Qandahar fragments, Arachosia-related texts in the 
Fortification archive, the Aramaic texts from the Persepolis treasury, Bisottin, 





193 Compare the similar caveat expressed by Stolper (in Fisher / Stolper 2015, 22). 
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and other relevant sources suggest, when taken together, that Achaemenid 
Arachosia had an institutional landscape and an administrative layout that a 
traveller from the heartland would not fail to recognize. It had a network of 
local administrative nodes (‘fortresses’ with workshops, workmen, officials), 
perhaps coinciding with satrapal subdivisions, as in the case of Parsa. It was 
present in the field, at nuclei of a lower level: in any case in the form of gra- 
naries with their own administrative staff; probably in way stations (given 
the importance of the routes running through the satrapy) and other storage 
facilities; perhaps in plantations and other productive units. Such localities 
would have produced the primary documentation that would be gathered, 
brought to the main administrative centre, and processed into documents of 
the types represented by the Qandahar fragments. At least one ‘estate’ ex- 
isted, but more are likely on the basis of the bazis paid by two apparently 
high-ranking individuals. The deployment of groups of kurtas, dependent 
workers, treasury-workers and specialist craftsmen is implied or stated in the 
sources. Their work, as well as other activities in the institutional sphere, were 
monitored by several officials who probably exercised mutual control (and 
therefore were mentioned together in the Aramaic texts), as they were expect- 
ed to do in Parsa. Most of such officials, but also the scribes and accountants 
may have been Iranophones: their use of Iranian words in the Aramaic texts 
(and their names) suggest so. As, in Takht-e Gamiid, however, they manned a 
machinery that simultaneously operated Aramaic and Elamite. 

If common sense warns us that the Achaemenid Arachosian institutional 
economy and related administrative-bureaucratic apparatus cannot have had 
the same scale and scope as structures found in the heartland, the available 
evidence at the same time points to important similarities in layout, procedure 
and core elements. This circumstance underlines the relevance of the con- 
cept of an imperial paradigm. For the Persians, their inherited and developing 
heartland administation had become more than a traditional way of recording 
things and controlling officials (Finley’s policing function): they applied it as 
a model and a strategy to contexts that must have differed in several respects, 
such as Bactria and Arachosia. This required the combination of two atti- 
tudes: on the one hand a determination to follow a systematic approach and 
organise the enormous logistic effort necessary to create new institutional 
landscapes and, on the other, a readiness to adapt and fruitfully include local 
elements. 

Some may hold that a certain awareness of institutional structures was 
simply logical or indispensable for the successful construction of empire. 
The intellectual step implied does not seem self-evident to me, however, even 
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if earlier cultures had already taken it. It is not uncommon among students 
of Achaemenid history to read the royal inscriptions as a guide to how the 
Persian élite understood its position in the world, as a reflection of the self-in- 
doctrination needed to carry the mission of empire. Whereas this approach is 
unquestionably legitimate and fruitful, it is also necessarily incomplete. The 
systematic nature of administrative, institutional structures across the Iranian 
plateau and beyond (and elsewhere in the empire) warrants a view that takes 
this operational, logistic force as part of Persian self-awareness. At least in 
certain levels of Persian society, it was recognized and promulgated as an 
instrument as potent as the spear of the Persian man. 


3.2. Epilogue: Panini’s scribe 

A century ago, in his commentary to the then newly-discovered “first Aramaic 
inscription from India” (i.e., from Taxila), Cowley noted the similarity of the 
letter forms to those of the Elephantine documents; considering the text to be 
“written in the official hand of the Persian Empire” he tentatively assigned it 
to the middle of the fourth century BCE (Cowley 1915, 345-7). Though the 
inscription could subsequently be assigned to the reign of Asoka —a discovery 
made by Herzfeld (1928) — the suggested Persian connection was general- 
ly retained. Olmstead, for one, whose History of the Persian Empire shows 
his keen interest in matters of Achaemenid administration, compared the 
Aramaic of the same inscription to that of the “royal chancellery” and took it, 
with Indian punch-marked silver currency (cf. below), as sign of the Persian 
impact. '** 

With the discovery of Asoka’s bilingual rock inscription near Old 
Qandahar (in 1958), the discussion received an important new impulse. 
Benveniste, comparing the Aramaic documentation from Achaemenid Egypt, 
famously inferred that the text “nous montre que nous sommes en réalité dans 
une province iranienne, ou s’étaient maintenues les traditions des chanceller- 
ies acheménides” (1958, 43f,). 

As a third step one might add the publication of Bowman’s edition of the 
Aramaic inscriptions on the green chert artefacts from the Takht-e Gaméid 
treasury (1970), or rather of the critical reviews thereof (cf. § 2.2.3), which 
induced Greenfield to link the pattern of Achaemenid administrative centres 
in Harauvati8/Arachosia with the spread of Aramaic in the northwestern part 
of Asoka’s empire (1985, 705). 





194 Olmstead 1948, 381f. For further bibliography on the find context and the inscrip- 
tion (the interpretation of which is highly contested) see Falk 2006, 252f. 
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If the Aramaic and Iranian loanwords of Asoka’s edicts betray a back- 
ground in the imperial chancelleries, the impact was not limited to the in- 
troduction of Aramaic as an administrative language. The development of 
Kharosthi, both in the shapes of its signs and in its retrograde writing direc- 
tion, is considered to have been informed by Aramaic writing. Most decisive- 
ly, however, the Achaemenid presence generated the impetus for the re-intro- 
duction of script as such to the Indian sub-continent. 

The best illustration of this phenomenal impact of empire is — apart from 
the absence of any pre-Asokan evidence for indigenous writing — the Prakrit 
and Sanskrit word /ipi, based on Old Persian dipi (the original form dipi also 
exists in Prakrit). In the fifth or fourth century BCE, the grammarian Panini, 
though himself still relying on oral composition, was already acquainted with 
the phenomenon of the lipikara/libikara, “scribe” (a -kara appellative and, 
again, a loan). As he probably lived and worked in the Persian satrapy of 
Gandhara, and refers elsewhere to Parsu and Parsava, Panini arguably used 
the term in reference to the Achaemenid chancelleries and their personnel. '”° 





195 For the etymology of /ipi- and its cognates see Mayrhofer 2001: 443f. The date of 
the invention of Kharostht — during or just after the Achaemenid period — is de- 
bated. On its genesis, name, and relation to Aramaic writing see, among others, 
Fussman 1988/89: 513f.; Salomon 1998, 46, 50-54, 63f. (also idem 1995); Witzel 
2011, 501f. Introduction of script on the Indian subcontinent, significance of the 
term /ipi, and Achaemenid impact: Goyal 1979, 17f., 25f.; Fussman 1988/89: 513f.; 
von Hinitiber 1989, 19-21, 55—8; Falk 1993, 257-9; idem 2010: 208f.; Allchin 1995, 
176-9, 209-16; Salomon 1998, 10—14; Scharfe 2009, 28f.; Witzel 2011 (esp. 510f.; 
Witzel’s notions, pp. 508-10, on XPh as referring to India are quite speculative). 
Claims of pre-Asokan attestations of Brahmi remain controversial. The identifica- 
tion, by Bobrinskoy (1936) and others, of a line of enigmatic script on a Babylonian 
cuneiform tablet (BM 47361, dated 432 BCE; Hackl 2013 I, 110-2), as a kind of 
Brahmi, is considered pure speculation by Falk (1993, 117-9). The same scholar 
addresses the dating of the Brahmi ostraca from Anuradhapura and Tissamaharama 
(Sri Lanka) and concludes that the oldest are Mauryan, but not earlier (Falk 2014), 
whereas, e.g., Allchin (//.cc.) discusses the implications of the Anuradhapura finds 
on the basis of the disputed 450-350 BCE date. 

As for Panini’s lipikara, Salomon (1998, 46; cf. idem 1995, 275), against the sug- 
gestions of Falk and von Hiniber, believes that the term “most likely” points to the 
use of Kharosthi, but does not offer arguments for this. Panini evokes the lipikara/ 
libikara in siitra 1.2.21 of his Astadhydayi (as an example illustrating the p/b vari- 
ation). Parsu and Parsava are mentioned in V.3.117 (see the comments by Agrawala 
1953, 445f., 466-68), a passage Fleming must have overlooked when he stated that 
Panini did not refer to Persians (or give indications for Achaemenid presence). For 
Panini’s conscious existence, as an oral composer, in a world of writing and the 
possible influence of the idea of script on his perception of speech see the interesting 
reflections of Deshpande 2011, esp. 89-97. Witzel 2011, 493f. n.20 estimates the date 
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A small but vital precision is in place here: the first meaning of Old Persian 
dipi is not “writing,” as sometimes assumed in indological debates, but “in- 
scription, inscribed text.” It is a loanword from Elamite tuppi (/tipi/; going 
back to Sumerian DUB), which again refers to the medium rather than an 
abstract concept: “tablet (text),” “inscription” (inscribed stone), and, in tuppi 
KUS ukku, “(Aramaic) document on leather.” At Bisotiin, Old Persian dipi 
and Elamite tuppi are used to refer to the physical inscription (the protec- 
tion of which is implored) and this is also how Asoka uses /ipi/dipi: to refer 
to the stone-carved inscription.'*° The term is found coupled with the per- 
fect participle nipista, “written, inscribed,” again a loan, this time from Old 
Persian nipista-; the combination dipi ... nipista also occurs in Achaemenid 
inscriptions. It underlines that, in India too, dipi/lipi is the physical product 
of writing. '°” 

The parallel with the Old Persian version of the Achaemenid inscriptions 
is instructive, but should not be taken as a sign of linear influence between 
the two text corpora. Instead, we are probably dealing with formulaic lan- 
guage, used among scribes and administrators for formal correspondence 
and reports. Thus, the old idea that the incipit of some of Asoka’s inscrip- 
tions, “Thus speaks...,” echoes the well-known standard paragraph opening 
in Achaemenid inscriptions is certainly worth considering, but should be 
placed in a wider context. The phrase “To PN, speak, PN, speaks saying...,” 
the standard opening letter-orders in the Fortification and Treasury archives, 
shows that the emphasis on speech in written communication is not limited to 
royal inscriptions. !% 


of Panini to c. 350 BCE (as did Cardona 1976, 260-8: early to mid-fourth century 
BCE), whereas Scharfe maintains that his language is so close to Vedic “that he can 
hardly be much later than 500 B.C.” (Scharfe 2009, 28). 

lipikara is regularly used in ASoka’s inscriptions (alongside rarer dipikara 
[Shahbazgarhi versions] and rdja-lipikara); it is sometimes used by the scribe to 
‘sign’ the inscription (Salomon 1998, 136 n.67). For further Old Iranian loans (in- 
cluding pustaka, “book, manuscript” and karsa for a unit of weight) in Prakrit and 
Sanskrit or in ASokan Aramaic see Ito 1981 and Witzel 2011, 495f. 

196 Bisotiin: DB, II1.67, .70, .84, .85, .88, 1V.2, .8 (Stup-pi), DB, IV.42, .47, .48, .70, .73, 
.77 (dipi-). Compare DB, 98, .100 (?™na.ru.a, “stele, inscription”). See also Schmitt 
1991, 242. For attestations of Elamite tuppi, tuppira, etc. see Hinz / Koch 1987 qv. 
and Tavernier 2007b. 

197 See Mayrhofer 2001: 444, comparing (dhrama-)dipi nipista (ASoka, Major Rock 
Edict V, Shahbazgarht version; Schneider 1978, 42) and AY, 24f. dipim nipistanaiy; 
also Falk 2010, 209. 

198 For the connection with the Achaemenid inscriptions see Sénard 1886, 296-98, 
who, however, already surmised that the formula may have been carried by the 
Persian satrapal chancelleries set up by Darius, “l’organisation des Satrapies qu’il 
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Likewise, the use of Elamite tuppi evidently is not limited to the royal 
inscriptions and occurs regularly in the Fortification archive as a (auto-)desig- 
nation of Elamite clay tablets.'”? This raises the question whether dipi came to 
the Indus lands in the first place as a word for administrative records, 1.e., tab- 
let and/or leather document. With the Elamite fragments from Achaemenid 
Arachosia and the Aramaic documents from Achaemenid Bactria in mind, 
this would point to a more direct impact from the chancelleries. 

A few observations could support this idea. Falk explained the use of 
Sanskrit /ikh- for “to write” by connecting its literal (etymological) mean- 
ing, “to scratch, scrape, furrow,” to the use of Greek writing in wax boards 
(Falk 2010: 209f.). It would seem, however, that impressing cuneiform signs 
or scratching Aramaic (as with some Aramaic tablets in PFA) into clay 
tablets would offer at least as good an explanation. Secondly, the word for 
“scribe,” divira (more common than Jipikara), is a loan ultimately based on 
the Achaemenid Elamite nomen agentis tuppira/tipira (pronounced /tipir(a)/), 
the normal word for (Elamite or Aramaic) “scribe” or “secretary” in PFA. 
Opinions vary on the date of the loan, which could alternatively depend on 
Middle Persian dipir. Against this, Livshits convincingly opinioned that, 
since Old Persian borrowed the “two fundamental chancellery terms” dipi 
and *dipira at the same time, since the Persians spread their administrative 
systems to the eastern satrapies, and since the introduction of /ipi to India 





créa vers le méme temps, était précisement de nature a répandre les habitudes et 
les formules administratives consacrées dans son empire” [emphasis added; WH]. 
In some PFA letter orders, the speech act comes at several levels. See notably Fort. 
6764, re-published in Henkelman 2010a, 668f., “Say to Harrena the cattle-chief, 
Parnakka speaks as follows: ‘king Darius ordered me, saying: /00 sheep/goats from 
my House, (to) the royal woman IrtaSduna (Artystone), to her issue it! And now 
Parnakka says: As Darius the king has ordered me, so am I ordering you; now you 
issue 100 sheep/goat to IrtaSduna the royal woman, as ordered by the king!” ’ (fol- 
lowed by date formula and colophon). In this, the addressor takes the role of speaker 
in the royal inscriptions: PN nanri turus, lit. “PN, saying, speaks” (cf. PN nanri in 
the inscriptions). 

Scialpi 1984 mentions the parallels between the Achaemenid and Asokan inscrip- 
tions in the context of his discussion on a possible link between what he calls the 
“ethical systems” of the respective cultures. His comparison, which takes the 
Achaemenid inscriptions at face value, predictably produces only meaningless 
generalities. 

199 See, e.g., tuppi hima, “on this tablet, according to this tablet” (PF 1943:39), and 
tuppi hi appukana, “this tablet is the first” (PF 1942:39). The (pseudo-)logogram 
SDUB™®®), also occurs, but rarely (PF 2007, NN 2350). In PF 1986:31f., informa- 
tion on a certain transaction is tuppi KUS ukkuna ukku duka, “received (on the 
basis) of a leather document.” 
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dates to the Achaemenid period, it would be very likely that divira arrived in 
the same time and in the same administrative context.” 

In the absence of fixed chronological markers, the above indications have 
to remain inconclusive. It may be noted, however, that all terms bear witness 
to the material side of writing: tablet/inscription for ‘script, scratching/fur- 
rowing for ‘to write, write-r and tablet/inscription-maker for ‘scribe.’ This is 
exactly the word field one would expect to arise among ancient observers less 
familiar with the phenomenon of writing: not as an abstraction (scrip?), but as 
a physical process involving such things as clay, prepared animal skins, seals, 
styli, and ink, as well as people busying themselves with the laborious and 
time-consuming task of drafting documents. The ideal setting for this remains, 
to come back to Olmstead and Benveniste, the Achaemenid chancellery, more 
precisely the main treasuries and administrative centres of the satrapies and 
their subdivisions, if not many other more local nuclei in the network (distribu- 
tion and storage centres, fortresses, etc.) where writing could be witnessed. If 
the continuity of Achaemenid administration in the early Hellenistic period in 
Bactria and Idumea is anything to go by, such centres may have been in func- 
tion even by the time Chandragupta and his successors established control over 
Arachosia and the other western provinces of their empire.” 

The footprint of the Achaemenids in the Indus lands is still hard to dis- 
cern, but it is not invisible, also not in the material sense. Though first millen- 
nium BCE ceramic traditions have long been difficult to unravel and to assign 
to an absolute chronology, recent excavations at Akra and Ter Kala Dheri in 
the Bannt Basin south of PéSawar have identified an assemblage dating to 
600-300 BCE and containing such forms as bowls with S-carinated rims, 
bowls with offset vertical rims and tulip bowls, hence forms also known at 
Kharsadda (IlevkeAa@tic/Puskalavati, near PeSawar), Qandahar, Mundigak, 





200 See Livshits 1977, 168f. n.17, where also divirapati-, “senior scribe,’ from Old 
Iranian *dipirapati- is noted. The term divira- is not attested before the first centu- 
ries CE, hence the idea that it is based on Middle Iranian dibir, dabir (Falke 2010: 
213). Mayrhofer initially assumed the same in his Etymologisches Wérterbuch des 
Altindoarischen (2001: 266), but in the Nachtrdge (ibid. 560) added that it might al- 
ternatively be based on Old Iranian *dipira-. If | understand his argument correctly, 
he suggested that the form later developed into divira, but was, in parallel, adapted 
into dipi-/libi-/lipi-kara (cf. above). 

201 Fussman (1982, 635) construes the use of Aramaic and Greek in the northwestern 
inscriptions of Asoka (or made on behalf Asoka) as a recognition of local bureau- 
cracies, inherited from the Achaemenids and Seleucids, that continued to operate 
in those languages. This idea of local administrative systems left untouched by the 
Mauryan rulers may be too static, however: the arguments raised in the current 
section seem to plead for a more dynamic exchange. 
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Tappeh Yahya, Tal-e Zohak, Takht-e Gaméid, Pasargad, and sites in south- 
eastern Arabia and the Persian Gulf in the Iron III (Achaemenid) period.”” 
While the excavators cogently point to pre-Achaemenid urban development 
and extensive trade and exchange networks and reject a simplistic diffusionist 
or ‘benefits of empire’ approach, the connections between the Bannt Basin 
and the wider Achaemenid world of course do have their proper significance, 
especially if Akra was the centre of Achaemenid Sattagydia. In the case of the 
tulip bowls, one need indeed not necessarily think of Persian or Persianising 
élites banqueting in imperial style, but the influence (and adaptation) of 
Persian commensal tradition would be hard to deny.*” 

Callieri’s review of Achaemenid impact on the Indus lands (2004) con- 
tains three cultural artefacts that he considers as significant evidence: the 
spread of the Aramaic language (cf. above), the diffusion of punch-marked 
silver currency in the eastern satrapies, and the existence of a local group of 
(chalcedony) ‘graeco-persian’ seals. The last subject has been researched by 
Callieri himself (1996), who showed that various combinations of humped 
bull, svastika and taurine symbol in the seal images point to Indian inspi- 
ration and the activity of local workshops (notably at Taxila). At the same 
time, the style is connected to the wider Achaemenid world; its introduction 
in India probably coincided with the earliest punch-marked silver, hence in 
the mid-fourth century BCE or earlier. It remains to be established if their ap- 
pearance relates directly or indirectly to administrative demands introduced 
by the Achaemenids, but such should certainly be considered. Taxila’s Bhir 
Mound, from which some of the seals stem, has as yet yielded little structural 
evidence of Achaemenid occupation. A hoard in stratum III, tentatively dated 
to the later Achaemenid period, did, however, contain Achaemenid-type ear- 
rings (Fabrégues 2006). 


202 So Magee et al. 2005, esp. 718-32; see also Dittmanns’s critical re-analysis (1984, 
esp. 183-91) of the Achaemenid-period horizons at Kharsadda, Taxila, and else- 
where, and the remarks by Fleming 1993, 69 (Taxila), idem 1996 (Qandahar) and 
Callieri 2004, 11f. 

203 To say instead that “such vessels are not evidence for the presence of Persians per 
se but rather potentially indicate shifts in social and political structure brought 
around by changing geopolitical circumstance” (Magee et al. 2005, 736) seems un- 
necessarily noncommittal, especially as the same authors argue that Akra was the 
centre of Achaemenid Sattagydia (ibid. 732—4, following the earlier suggestion by 
Fleming 1982, 105f., but ignoring the objections by Jacobs 1994, 269f.). Compare 
also Dusinberre’s study (1999) on Achaemenid bowls at Sardis, which, as she ar- 
gues, indicate not only local reception and adaptation of an Achaemenid form, but 
also the assimilation of Iranian commensal customs by a local élite (and emulation 
thereof by non-élite groups). 
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The matter of the earliest Indian silver currency has attracted considera- 
ble attention, but possibly relevant Achaemenid evidence is rarely evoked in 
a more than superficial manner. The earliest coins are punch-marked; those 
of the oldest series, known as bent bar coinage, are approximately on the 
Achaemenid shekel standard. They were certainly in use around the mid- 
fourth century, but may have been, as Cribb suggests, introduced a bit earlier, 
sometime in the fifth century. This kind of currency may, as has long been as- 
sumed, be referred to by Curtius, when he mentions the signatum argentum, 
“stamped/coined silver” offered by Taxiles to Alexander.” The relevance of 
this passage is not limited to the mere existence of silver money in India, but 
extends to its use in a tribute-related context. Together with the weight stand- 
ard, this suggests an impact of Achaemenid tribute demands on local finan- 
cial systems, and perhaps a relation with Achaemenid administrative practice. 
Two elements from the wider Achaemenid context are potentially relevant 
here; both are discussed in a forthcoming study on Achaemenid silver by 
Tamerus. The first is the occurrence of ginnu silver in Neo-Babylonian con- 
text and its widespread use in Babylonia under the first Achaemenid rulers. 
The term may indicate a unit of weight silver recognisable by its shape or by a 
mark indicating or guarantying its purity; a relation with Achaemenid admin- 
istration and tax demands has recently been demonstrated by Jursa. The other 
element is the evidence on exchanges with (semi-)external parties and involv- 
ing the term Saumarras in the Fortification archive. This term refers to both a 
concrete object that can be impressed (hara-, also used with seals) or punched/ 
struck (kaza-, also used for the work of blacksmiths, goldsmiths, etc.), and to 
the value of one fifth of a silver shekel. The shekel in turn, was known as 
pansuk(A)as, transcribing *pancuka, “five units,’ hence a “fiver.” Tamerus, 
who discusses the relevant texts in much detail, arrives at the conclusion that 
Saumarras, like ginnu, probably denotes a non-minted silver currency marked 
for purity (and weight). He furthermore observes that this discussion provides 
a tentative framework for studying the Indian punched-marked currency.*” 





204 So Curt. VIIL12.15 (signati argenti LXXX talenta); Plutarch (Alex. 59.5) includes 
this coined money (yiAto TéAaVvtTa voptopatoc) among the counter-gifts offered by 
Alexander. 

205 See Tamerus [forthc.], esp. §6 and the earlier comments by Hinz 1973, 102-4, 
Aperghis 1997, 284-8, and Henkelman 2005, 150. As Stolper (this volume) notes, 
the fact that Saumarras is not (as yet) attested in connection with a term for sil- 
ver and does not occur in the Treasury archive, poses an obvious problem (and the 
reason why the thesis, as first proposed by Hinz, has not won general acceptance). 
Another problem is that there is no satisfactory analysis of Saumarras. Given the 
final -s it is likely to be an Iranian word, but the connection with Aramaic shr “(a 
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Apart from the above arguments, there is the troubled matter of 


Achaemenid elements in pre-Mauryan and Mauryan stone architecture and 
sculpture. The earlier opinion, notably represented by Wheeler, was that the 
introduction of stone pillars, the use of an advanced polishing technique, lo- 
tus capitals, and stone lions are due to “the swarming artistry of Persia,” if 
not directly to Achaemenid impact in the east. It has now given way to more 
nuanced opinions on indirect impact and local adaptation within existing can- 
ons.*°° The columned hall at Pataliputra (Patna) stands somewhat apart from 
this discussion, though. The building, which must have been a lofty mira- 
cle in its age, was destroyed by conflagration, perhaps during the attack by 





206 


kind of) bowl (in the epigraphs on some green chert items in the Persepolis trea- 
sury), both supposedly representing *sa(h)uvara-/*saxvara- (so Hinz l.c., cited in 
Tavernier 2007a, 522 [5.4.4.10] as dubium) appears to be pure guesswork. A connec- 
tion with *saura-, “salt” may seem attractive at first sight, but is not endorsed by the 
Elamite spelling. Whatever its exact meaning, however, the weight equivalence of 
one Saumarras to one fifth of a silver shekel is not in doubt, nor is the interpretation 
of *panéuka, the Iranian (heartland) term for the shekel, as “fiver” (see Tavernier 
2007a, 450 [4.4.15.4]). A second term sirimassi is also relevant here. Used for 300 
Saumarras and repeatedly said to be “of sixty” (sirimassi 60-na), it is likely that 
this term refers to a mina. Tamerus himself cogently points out the uncertainties in 
the saumarras dossier, but I believe his conclusion is likely to be correct. For kaspu 
Sa ginni and its relation to the Achaemenid administration see Jursa in Jursa et al. 
2010, 480—90 (with references to previous literature). 

For the dating of the earliest silver currency in India and its connection to the 
Achaemenids see Cribb 2003, 15—8 (suggesting direct introduction of Achaemenid 
monetary practice along with the administration); idem 2007, 335f.; Bernard in 
Bernard / Pinault / Rougemont 2004, 304—6. Incidentally, and for what it is worth, 
later tradition credited the Nanda kings (contemporary with the Achaemenids) with 
the standardisation of weights and measures. Such is noted in the Kasikavrtti, a 
seventh-century CE commentary to Panini’s Astadhyayi; see Agrawala 1953, 251f.; 
Allchin 1995, 216-8. Compare Sanskrit karsa-, already known to Panini in the 
compound karsdpanika- and probably deriving from western Old Iranian karsa- 
(Mayrhofer 1992, 342 s.v. karsdpana-). 

See Wheeler 1974 (the citation is from p.249), repeating several earlier publications; 
cf. Auboyer 1974; Scialpi 1984, 60f. (with older literature); Rowland 1967, 38—47. 
Boardman (1998) offers a more cautious approach, notably on the purported sculp- 
tural influences, but is perhaps too dismissive with regard to the Mauryan palace 
at Pataliputra (cf. below). On the whole, Greek elements are undeniable in capitals 
and other stone elements with purported Achaemenid influence. Jacobs very rightly 
takes their eclectic character as representing a series of wilful political and cultur- 
al citations (Jacobs [forthc. 1]). See also Nylander 1988 (stressing the absence of 
toothed chisel marks in Mauryan stonework), Allchin 1995, 238-73, and Falk 2006, 
139-53 (the idea of a sketch of an Achaemenid pillar as medium of transmission is 
unconvincing). 
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Menander I around 150 BCE. This, and the ensuing pillaging of stone parts 
makes it hard to assess the Mauryan stratum. The surviving archaeological 
record of the palace complex is in fact woefully incomplete, the walls of the 
columned hall simply unknown, and the building’s connection to its imme- 
diate context (if any) unclear. Yet, the hall’s layout (eight rows of ten columns 
each), monumentality (intercolumniations of 4.5 m), height (column shafts of 
c. 10 m), vast wooden roofing (cf. the 30 cm thick ashy layer), and the 1.07 m 
high platform on which it was raised, make it hard to ignore the Achaemenid 
parallels (fig. 13). The Pataliputra palace would have given any visitor the 
overwhelming experience of a forest of tall, stone trees organized in com- 
manding axiality — a description that would befit Achaemenid columned halls. 
In this light, certain negative assessments of Achaemenid impact on Mauryan 
architecture seem excessive.” 

Despite the above, the discussion should not be, or not exclusively be, 
about the ultimate source of inspiration for the Pataliputra complex. After all, 
the direct link to the throne halls of Takht-e Gam8id and Susa, as often as- 
sumed, is a bit reductive if only in view of the growing corpus of Achaemenid 
stone architecture elsewhere in the heartland and in the satrapies. What seems 
more relevant is the issue of physical agency in combination with the ques- 





207 The clearest presentation of earlier and more recent excavations at Kumhrar, the site 
of ancient Pataliputra, is the exemplary report by Altekar / Mishra 1959, esp. 14-8, 
22-40. There, extensive comments are given on the highly original foundation tech- 
niques involving wooden substructures on dense clay layers, on the construction of 
the plinth in which the lower parts of the column shafts were buried, and on the pos- 
sible presence of a monumental entrance staircase leading directly from the canal on 
the hall’s south side to a square, four-columned porch. See also the useful surveys 
in Kumar 1987, 168—74 and Falk 2006, 190—4. Nylander 1988, while being cautious 
and disinclined to assume a direct influence, believes that the general idea of the col- 
umned hall “may well be inspired from an Achaemenid building” (p.1032). Allchin 
1995, 237f. considers the design of the columned hall “distinctly Achaemenid” (cf. 
ibid. p.260, “major Achaemenid, Persian influence’’), while pointing to the impro- 
vised and probably local construction technique. Gupta (1980, 237—47), by contrast, 
qualifies any attempt to relate the structure with Persian architectural tradition as 
obsessive; at the same time, his reconstruction (p. 246f., fig.8) of the columned hall, 
overlooking a lush landscaped environment and bordering a canal or river arm di- 
rectly recalls, ironically, the Sahiir Palace at Susa, with its central columned hall 
oriented and protruding towards the river and, as a whole, qualified as a parid- 
aida (A?Sq), a park-like, river-irrigated estate (on the complex see Boucharlat 2010, 
384—409, with references). It also strikingly evokes Aelian’s description of Indian 
royal residences, more splendid than those of Susa and Ecbatana, sporting artificial 
lakes and paradises planted with carefully selected indigenous and imported trees, 
and inhabited by peacocks, pheasants, and parrots (Ael. NA XIII.18). 
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Fig. 13. The palace at Pataliputra: plan and reconstruction according to Altekar and 
Mishra (image adapted from Altekar / Mishra 1959, fig. 3) 
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tion of Mauryan political and ideological motivation. Put concretely: did 
Achaemenid imperial administrative power in the eastern satrapies take the 
architectural shape of columned halls and did such structures exist at, e.g., 
Qandahar and Taxila, as they did in the Caucasus, where direct citation of 
architectural forms from Pasargad and Takht-e GamSid is very much in ev- 
idence? Are the so-called ‘pavilion’ structures from the heartland and the 
satrapies, as articulate loci of imperial power, not more pertinent to matter at 
hand? Were the Mauryan rulers interested to adopt and adapt the design of 
such or similar structures exactly because they were aware of the authority 
and ideology with which such structures were imbued, not to mention their 
potential for “congregational acts of ceremony, assembly, banqueting and 
garrisoning”?7°8 

The Mauryan empire unquestionably was a phenomenon resulting from 
several centuries of local, Indian developments. It would be unhistorical, how- 
ever, not to consider the relevant Achaemenid evidence as it presents itself 
with increasing clarity. Earlier, we saw the case of the Mauryan road system 
with its way stations, cisterns and distance markers, as well as the corps of 
rural magistrates (Gypovopo1; perhaps the same as the rajiika, lit. “rope hold- 
ers”) who were charged with various aspects of government control, notably 
custody of the roads, land survey and assessment of arable land (§ 1.4). For all 
these aspects there are parallels from Achaemenid context, such as the corps 
of lance-bearers (including road inspectors, registrars, etc.) and the use of 
ropes for measurement. 

Megasthenes, who with Asoka himself is the prime source for Mauryan 
administration, was probably based at the court of Sibyrtius, the satrap of 
Arachosia (Arr. Anab. V.6.2), hence possibly at Old Qandahar. His celebrated 
visit to the court of Chandragupta Maurya at Pataliputra should be seen against 
this background. The three surviving paraphrases of his account of Mauryan 





208 For Achaemenid architectural remains in the Caucasus, notably the elaborate palace 
and paradise complex at Karaéamirli (Republic of Azerbaijan), see Knauss 2006; 
idem 2007; idem et al. 2013; see also the survey in Jacobs 2006b. The quotation 
is from Khatchadourian 2013, 132, whose paper addresses the implications of the 
use or re-use (depending on the unresolved question of dating) of hypostyle halls at 
Altintepe and Erebuni. See also, in similar vein, Gopnik 2010. Nylander 1988, 32f. 
already stressed both the possibility of a satrapal residence as source of inspiration 
and the importance of understanding the Pataliputra columned hall as a “program- 
matic ‘quotation’ of a great and prestigious formula of kingship.” Curt. VHI.9.26 
refers to an Indian palace with gilded columns, “over which runs a vine carved in 
gold, and silver figures of birds,” which, as Briant noted, recalls the golden climb- 
ing vine reported among the treasures stored at Susa and once installed over the 
Achaemenid throne (Briant 2002, 235-7, with references). 
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society describe seven classes or groups, including dependant farmers, ra- 
tion-receiving herdsmen and hunters, government-paid craftsmen, and over- 
seers reporting to the crown. They contain notes on complicated inspection 
and taxation systems, and mention the elaborate use of seals. Though mostly 
understood to describe a precursor of the caste system, Megasthenes’ report 
may alternatively be recognized as the image of an institutional household 
economy resembling earlier Achaemenid systems.’ Arguably, Megasthenes’ 
keen eye for the administrative organisation at Pataliputra may have been 
informed by what he knew from Arachosia. 

The Mauryan case thus presents a number of important discussion points: 
the uses and contexts of script, the form and function of palatial architec- 
ture at Pataliputra, the scope and layout of the road system, administrative 
practice, hierarchies and protocols. Each of these awaits further exploration, 
not so much with the aim to reveal the benefits of imperialism, but rather to 
trace the local reaction to an impulse produced by the Achaemenid empire 
and the adaptation of modes and instruments it introduced. Whereas most of 
this ‘impact of empire’ is indirect and more adequately described in terms of 
acculturation, the underlying inspiration is nevertheless highly meaningful 
from an Achaemenid perspective. 

Not very long ago, it was still possible to qualify “finds of Aramaic from 
the peripheral regions [as] negligible and unimpressive” (Graf 2000, 85). We 
now have editions of the Aramaic documents from Bactria or the Elamite 
fragments from Arachosia to demonstrate that the penetration of Achaemenid 
administration in the provinces actually was quite impressive. The point is 
not, however, to reduce the matter of Achaemenid impact to a false dichot- 
omy. The question is not whether “a foreign imperial power impos[ed] its 
language on foreigners” (ibid. 86), but rather the imperial attitudes that mo- 
tivated the construction of institutional landscapes in the satrapies and the 
local responses to such impulses. To observe that Achaemenid echoes in the 
Mauryan world are not marginal or haphazard is only the first step. It in- 
vites renewed reflection on the significance of the presence of administra- 
tive, institutional structures and their material and immaterial manifestations 
in Baxtris, Harauvatis, Gandhara, Hindus, and elsewhere; on the interaction 
with local societies and élites in the form of labour and tax demands; on the 
inevitable transformation of those same societies; on the appropriation and 
adaptation of key elements and models from the Achaemenid system into lo- 
cal contexts. 


209 A similar view is expressed in Sherwin-White / Kuhrt 1993, 99. The relevant pas- 
sages are Arr. Ind. 11-2, Diod. II.40f., and Strabo XV.1.39—41, 46-52. 
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As said (§ 3.1.3), in applying an administrative model in the eastern and 
northeastern satrapies, the Achaemenid authorities undoubtedly manoeuvred 
between deployment of templates and locally-determined flexibility. The re- 
sulting structures may have varied from place to place — a factor that essential- 
ly still remains to be studied. At the same time, the remains of these structures 
and their echoes in later periods may be traced to a systematic attitude that 
may be called ‘an (or: the) imperial paradigm.’ The relevance of this model 
lies not only in the framework it offers for studying (sub-)satrapal institutional 
landscapes, but also in the perspective it opens on Achaemenid self-under- 
standing. Katukka, the grain supplier at the way station of PirdatkaS, some- 
where in the valleys of western Parsa, who saw the approach of a group of 
almost three hundred men, with their camels and mules, on their way from 
Gandhara to Susa (NN 0431) and who handed out flour rations on the basis of 
a travel authorisation issued more than two thousand kilometres away, would 
not have missed this point: indeed, the stylus of the Persian man had gone 
forth far. 
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Appendix 1: text editions 

All texts below, except one, were read by the late Richard Hallock: NN 0431, 
NN 0454, NN 0885, NN 1564, and NN 2502 are available in his manuscript 
edition, PF 0732 and PF 1502 were published in Hallock 1969. The manuscript 
edition of NN 0431 has previously been cited by Giovinazzo (1994a, 29 and 
1994b, 34 [uncollated]) as ‘Fort. 1732.’ Fort. 0140-101, a tablet not read by 
Hallock, was available to me in Stolper’s draft transliteration. I have (re-)col- 
lated all texts and provided them with (new) translations and notes; the trans- 
literation style follows the conventions adopted by the Persepolis Fortification 
Archive Project. 


1. Camels from Gandhara 


NN 0431 (unsealed); fig. 14 


Obverse 

(01) 48 ZID.DA™®S kur-man "¥ ka,’- 
(02)  tuk-ka,-na "“'za-kur-ra hi-Se 
(03)  "4'kan-da-ra gal-ma du-sa 

(04)  hi-su-"ud’-da 3 QA du-sa 

(05) 10 #4LU!M®S wn-ra 2 QA ‘du’-sa 
(06) 1 ME 60 #4LLU'™®S un-ra 

(07) 1 QA ‘tan’ du-Sa 1 ME 20 

(08)  “"4"pu-hu’ un-ra 

(09) ‘1 QA du-Sa" 12 ANz 

Lower edge 

(10) ‘SE.A.AB.BA™®S un-ra’ 

Reverse 

(11) 3 'QA ma-ki-is” 

(12) "31? pa-ru™®§ un’-ra 

(13) °2? QA ma-ki-iS" hal-‘mi' 

(14) 9 "Atir-da-‘tak-ma’-na’ ku-iz-za 
(15)  Skdn-da-ra-mar “Ssu-sd-an 

(16) — pa-ri-ix 4°" be-ul” 20-me-"na’ 

(17) ANITIMES ha-‘na’- 


(18) ma-kas-na 
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1480 | flour, °°? allocation from Katukka, °°? a Ghandari named Zakurra received as 
rations: “*he himself received 3 1, ° 10 men each received 2 1, °°’ 160 men each received 
1.5 1, °°? 120 servants each received 1 1, °°! 12 camels each consumed 3 1, !7"331’ mules 
each consumed 2 |. '*4 He (Z.) carried (showed) a sealed document (travel authorisa- 
tion) from Irdatakma. '*'°They went from Gandhara to Susa. '*'820" year, tenth month 
(Jan—Feb. 501 BCE). 


Notes 

(01) 48 (bar): if the numbers in lines 12f. are read correctly, the total should be 48.1 (as 
Hallock, ms., observes). 

(Olf.) Katukka: *Dadaka- (Tavernier 2007a, 184 [4.2.616]) and his colleague Bakumira 
headed the granary at PirdatkaS in the eastern Fahliyan region (see Garrison / 
Henkelman [forthc.] §4.3). They saw travellers passing to or from places as far 
apart as Bactria, Hindus and Taoce. 

(02)  Zakurra: *Caxra- (Tavernier 2007a, 154 [4.2.396]), may be indentical with 
Zakarna the Ghandari of PF 1139 (also accompanied by 290 men). 

(03) Kandara: see §3.1.1 above and App. 2 below. Note that the scribe omitted a person- 
al or gentillic marker (expect "“'kan-da-ra-ra or '“'kan-da-ri-ia). 

(08) puhu: in travel contexts, this word, literally “boy, child,” refers to subordinate 
members of a company, hence “servants.” See discussion in Giovinazzo 1995 
(“valletto”); Henkelman 2003, 105, 129-37; idem 201 1a. 

(12) pa-ru™®S; the determinative in this case indicates that the word is a loan, here 


from Akk. part (Hallock 1969, 45; Henkelman 2011c, 137). In conspicuous con- 
trast to Late Babylonian contexts, mules were more frequent than donkeys in 
PFA, presumably on account of the impact of the court and the royal domain. 
Their numbers must surely count as a sign of organised breeding, a significant 
observation given that mules (and hinnies) are sterile and that new generations 
have to be bred, as it were, ‘from scratch’ by a laborious technique colourfully 
described by Columella (Rust. V1.37.5-11). The maintenance of a high number of 
animals for transport and other tasks (cf. the 20,000 mules in Plut. Alex. 37.2 or 
the 600 in Curt. II.3.24) therefore implies considerable planning and investment. 
For this reason, the repeated connection with the crown comes as no surprise (also 
not because of the age-old royal association of mules, still seen in the 64 mules 
with gilded crowns pulling Alexander’s hearse [Diod. X VII.27.5]). Royal mule- 
teers are mentioned in NN 1289 and NN 1665 (see Henkelman 201 le, 105, 136-8), 
people feeding horses and mules of the king and the princes are mentioned in PF 
1793, and a team of almost two hundred mule drivers receiving special rations 
(oil, hamaram, flour) in NN 0154, NN 0659, and NN 1155. In NN 1950, mules car- 
ry the royal da-za-ra-na-um, presumably *tacara-na-. This extended base must 
denote a developed sense or special aspect of tacara, “palace,” hence, given the 
context, perhaps “tent.” The sturdy mules of Persia were still highly praised (and 
priced) in the 19" century (Potts 2006, 106f.). Hinz and Koch tentatively take the 
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Fig. 14. NN 0413, upper edge, left edge, obverse, lower edge, and reverse; image 


Persepolis Fortification Archive Project (Oriental Institute, Chicago). 
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paha of NN 1247 to be a hinny (Hinz / Koch 1987 s.v. pa-ha), but as the word 
constitutes a hapax, that interpretation cannot be corroborated. 


(14)  Irdatakma: *Rtataxma- (Tavernier 2007a, 301f. [4.2.1507]). See §3.1.1 above and 
Appendix 2 below. The identification of Irdatakma as administrator at Gandhara 
was previously suggested by Giovinazzo 1994b, 34 n.16. 


(16-8) Giovinazzo erroneously gives the date formula as “décembre-janvier 502.” 


2. Inspecting the royal road 


NN 0885; fig. 15 
Seals: PFS 0018 left edge; PFS 2889 reverse 


Obverse 

(01) 2 BAR1QA ZiD.DA™®§ kur-man 
(02)  "A'mi-ra-ia-u-da-na 

(03) "“*ba-ka,-da-ud-da hi-se 
(04) “S"si7-ka , ku-ti-ra 

(05) du-sd 6 #“LU™®S un-ra’ 
(06) 1 QA tan du-sa 

(07) 12"4'pu-"hw un-ra 

Lower edge 

(08) 1 QA du-sa 

(09) hal-mi ®#““ESSANA-na ku-ti- 
Reverse 

(10) is-da bar-' du” mu-Sa- 

(11) if Sbe-"ul 20°(4)2-na 

(12) ANITIMES fa-Si-ia-ti- 

(13) is-na 


121 1 flour, °° allocation from Mirayauda, °-° a lance-bearer named Bakadadda re- 
ceived. °°°6 men each received 1.5 1, °°° 12 servants each received | 1. °!° He (B.) 
carried a sealed document (authorisation) from the King. '*'! They surveyed the road’ 
1-13.99" vear, ninth month (Nov.-Dec. 500 BCE). 


Notes 

(02) Mirayauda: *Virayauda- (Tavernier 2007a, 350f. [4.2.1907]), an important flour 
supplier at Umpuranué (central Fahliyan region). Seal PFS 0018 was used by him 
during Dar.21-23 (and, once, in Dar.28). See Garrison / Henkelman [forthe.] §4.4 
for discussion with complete references. 
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Bakadadda: *Bagadata- (Tavernier 2007a, 132f. [4.2.246]), name of a range of 
individuals in PFA. Certainly to be identified with the recipient in NN 0885 is 
the Bakadadda of PF 1297 (where the scribe omitted his title and the 12 puhu are 
implied in the total). Otherwise, our Bakadadda may be the same as Bakadadda 
the auditor of NN 0217 and NN 0540, whose name and seal (but not title) also 
occur on PF 0831 and NN 1222 (and his seal on the uninscribed tablet PFUT 
0857-101). He is probably not the same as Bakadada, the groom of PF 1599 (de- 
spite Henkelman 2003, 164f.). Unfortunately, the recipient seal used on NN 0885, 
PFS 2889, is not attested elsewhere. Cf. Tuplin 1998, 93 n.72; idem 2010a, 135-7; 
Henkelman 2002, 25-8; see also §1.4 n.42 above. 

SIS‘s7"-ka,: Hallock (ms.) hesitantly read ©'S‘si’-ut, apparently thinking of ©Ssi-ut, 
“rubble” in the Elamite version of the Susa Charter (DSf, 22, 23, DSz, 22). The 
context, in combination with other texts in the lance-bearer dossier, renders the 


reading “S‘si*-ka , ku-ti-ra’ more attractive, as argued in Henkelman 2002, 25-8. 


bar-" du”: as Hinz / Koch 1987 q.v. note, the context (cf. PFa 19, PFa 30, etc.) sug- 
gests a meaning equivalent to datis (*datis) and KASKAL, hence their “Strafse?” 
The word is hardly a loan from Akk. bardti, “crosspiece” (of a door, window; 
CAD B p.110 q.v.) and can more plausibly be connected to Elam. pari-/para-, 
“to go.” See Blazek 1999, 62 for promising Afro-Asiatic parallels; compare also 
Henkelman 2002, 26 n.50 (where the term is left untranslated). 


3. The treasury at Hidali 


NN 1564; fig. 16 
Seals: PFS 0021 left edge; PFS 1240 reverse 


Obverse 

(01) 26 BAR ZID.DA™®s 
(02)  kur-mdan "*'kar-ma-na 
(03)  "4'mi-ut-ray-ba-ud-da 
(04)  hi-Se “Ska,-in-za-ba-ra’ 
(05)  du-is-da ‘gal 1 MET 
(06) = #ALLUMES HALS4-/y-ip 
(07) un-ra 1 QAM®S du-"is"- 
(08) da1ME50()3" 4Hi- 
(09) — ba-ip' «uny-ra "V QA™MES” 
Lower edge 

(10)  du-is-da hal-mi 
Reverse 
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Fig. 15. NN 0885, obverse, left edge, right edge, lower edge, and reverse; image 
Persepolis Fortification Archive Project (Oriental Institute, Chicago). 
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HAL ; 
pa-ir-na-ka,-na 


ku-ti-i§-da ®““ESSANA- 
ik-ka, pa-ras*-da 
ASSuy-Sd-an ANTTIMES 


ANmi-ka ,-na “*be- 


(two blank lines with impression of PFS 1240) 


(16) 


ul 21-um-me-na 


Upper edge 


(17) 


ka,-in-za-um ap-pa ““hi-da-li da-ki 


1260 | flour, ° allocation from Karma, °° (a man) named Mitraybadda, treasurer, 
received (as) rations. °°-°* 107 free men each received 1| I, °*!° 153 servants each received 
1 1. ' He (M.) carried a sealed document (authorisation) from Parnakka; |?" they 
went to the King (at) Susa. *!° Twelfth month, 21‘ year (Feb.-March 500 BCE). !’ The 
treasury that is located (at) Hidali. 


Notes 


(02) 


(03) 


(O8f.) 


(13) 


(14) 


Karma: *Karva- (Tavernier 2007a, 229 [4.2.958]), a grain supplier at KurduSum 
in the western Fahliyan region; seal PFS 0021 (left edge) is used by him and mem- 
bers of his staff. See Garrison / Henkelman [forthc.] §4.5. 


HALmj-ut-ra>-ba-ud-da: *Mirapata- (Tavernier 2007a, 251 [4.2.1116]); the omis- 
sion of RA may be a rare case of Elamite influence (viz of the stress accent on the 
first syllable). Several Mitrabad(d)as occur in PFA; the one mentioned in NN 1564 
recurs in PF 1295, where he heads a party of 262 men travelling to Susa in XH/O 
and uses the same seal, PFS 1240. It may well be that this text pertains to the same 
journey and the same group. By contrast, Koch’s suggestion (1993b, 26f., 70) that 
our Mitrabadda is the same as the Mtrpt of the Aramaic texts on the Arachosian 
mortars and pestles from the Takht-e Gamiid Treasury has little to commend it: 
unlikely in view of the attested dates of Mtrpt (478-66 BCE) and his role as sgn’, 
“prefect, governor” (not treasurer), it suffers most from the general popularity of 
the name (cf. Schmitt 1978b, 418-55) and the absence of a connection between NN 
1564 and Arachosia. 


libap: when used in the contrasting pair Salur : libar, the latter means “servant, 
assistant” (not: “slave’”). Especially in travel contexts, it serves as an equivalent of 
puhu. See note ad NN 0431:08 for references. 


pa-ras*: the sign IS serves as a phonetic complement, disambiguating TUK (i.e., 
indicating that the phonetic value is rds, not tuk). 


Suan: as the seal (above, ad 1.2) makes clear, the place where the flour was allo- 
cated was KurduSum or its vicinity. Susa must therefore be the destination, even 
though the word order is slightly unusual (expect “S§u-Sd-an #*“ESSANA-ik-ka i 
pa-ras*-da). 
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Fig. 16. NN 1564, upper edge, left edge, obverse, lower edge and right edges, and 
reverse; image Persepolis Fortification Archive Project (Oriental Institute, Chicago). 
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(17) | The last line of the text is written on the tablet’s upper edge and serves as a catch 
line. 

(17)  kanzam: compare kanzam-nudanus, “treasury-storeroom” (*ganzam-nidaris; 
Tavernier 2007a, 438 [4.4.8.8]) for part of the Takht-e Gaméid Treasury (PT 56 
[coll. Cameron] and PT 1963-11). 

(17) — daki: Hinz / Koch 1987 sy. da-ki and qa-in-za-am thought of this form as equiv- 
alent to daka, frequent in memoranda recording the deposit of commodities on the 
account of a supplier: “es ist deponiert, abgeliefert worden” (i.e., in the treasury). 
Koch, in her later comments on Mitrabadda — whom she took as a treasurer com- 
ing from Arachosia (cf. ad 1.3) — modified this interpretation to “Der Schatz, den 
er mitgebracht hatte, war (...) in Hidali deponiert worden.” Since the rations are 
issued by Karma at Kurdusum, it would be superfluous, however, to relate what 
had happened on the road. The basic meaning of da- (from older dahha-) is “to 
put,” from which a range of more particular uses derives. Besides “to deposit,” 
these include: “to erect” (MDP 41 9:5), “to apply, attach to” (MDP 41 2:7, EKI 
75:7, XPh, 31f. [kiten ukku appi da], etc.), “to inflict” (MDP 41 2:8, 31:6, DB, 
II.25), “to grant, to bestow” (EKI 76:10, DB, 1.42, etc.), “to belong to, to be with” 
(DB, 1.34, I.12f. [impersonal]). Given these possibilities, kKanzam appa GN daki 
may either be taken transitively, as “the treasury that is located/placed (at) GN,” 
or, intransitively, as “the treasury that belongs to GN.” 


4. Ecbatana, Ecbatanans 


The following three texts are written in the same crude and large hand; the 
first two have roughly the same dimensions, the third is smaller but suffers 
from the same bulkiness. PF 0732 and NN 0454 (and perhaps NN 2502, where 
the left edge is broken) have the unusual Q-shape occurring among tablets 
from IrtaSduna (a variation of the regular tongue-shaped format for memoran- 
da, but similar to the larger Treasury tablets). All three records are obviously 
the work of one and the same scribe. 


NN 2502; fig. 17 
Seal: left edge destroyed (probably PFS 0038); PFS 0038 upper edge and reverse 


Obverse 

(01) [1] BAR 7 QA™®S ma-da- 

(02) — mi-i§ 9 QAM®S ut-ru- 

(03) sd PAP 2 BAR 6 QAM®S 

(04) ‘ab’-be-KI+MIN' ‘ap’-pa “Sku- 
(05) “uk*-na-ak-ka,-mar "4 ba- 


(06) [ka,]-"da’-ad-da ku-iz- 
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Lower edge 
(07) [za *S|'ak*-ma-da- 
(08) ‘na’ Si-nu-ik-Ti° 
Reverse 
(09) ‘SA ir-tas-du'-na ti-ib- 
(10) ba ma-ak"-ka, as" be-ul 
(11) = 25-um-me-ma-na 
7117 | madamis, °° 9 | mitrusa, a total of 26 1 food products °°’ that Bakadadda 
took from Kuknakka; °”°*he was coming to Ecbatana. °'°It was consumed at IrtaSdu- 
na’s court, '°'' 25" year (497-6 BCE). 
Notes 
(Olf.) madamis: hapax denoting a kind of prepared food (abbebe, 1.4); the word is prob- 
ably Iranian. Hinz / Koch 1987 qv. think of an “als Leckerbissen geschatzte[s] 
Nahrungsmittel,” which may well be correct. See also Henkelman 2010a, 746. 
(02f.) utrusa: a variant spelling of mitrusa, another prepared food product, which occurs 
rarely and only in certain contexts (special rations, rations for Aspathines, royal 
table tax). The suggestion “Réstmehl” (Hinz / Koch s.v. mi-ut-ru-Sd) is unlikely 
for this and other reasons; see discussion in Henkelman 2010a, 747f. (to the attes- 
tations mentioned there, add Fort. 1392-103:02 and Fort. 2291-101:04). 
(03) BAR: written over erasure. 
(04) ‘ab’-be-KI+MIN': this (regular) spelling probably represents abbebe rather than 
abbe-abbe; it is used as a general term for “food, food product, prepared food.” 
See Hinz / Koch 1987 s.v. ab-be.KI.MIN and Henkelman 2010a, 734. 
(04f.) Kuknakka(n): the name occurs in a range of forms (4Sku-ik-na-ka p “na-ak-ka,, 


-na-ik-ka 3 Sky-uk-na-ka ,-an; Sky-ka,-na-ak-ka ,-an; Sky-kdn-na-ik-ka ,-an, 
-na-ka,-an, -na-ka,). The place is, as Hinz first suggested (Hinz 1970a, 423; cf. 
Hallock 1969, 714 and Lewis 1977, 22), presumably identical with “Sku-uwk-kan- 
na-ka,-an (DB, II.5; cf. Kuganaka in DB, II.9 and Kugunakka in DB, 41), said 
to be “in Parsa” and used as residence by Martiya, who rebelled in Elam. Like 
Matannan, which must have been relatively near (NN 0260), Kuknakkan was, or 
included, an estate of IrtaSduna/Artystone. Matannan was developed as a palatial 
site under Cambyses, may subsequently have been used by Bardiya, and was later 
granted to their (half-)sister, IrtaSduna (Henkelman / Kleber 2007). Kuknakkan, 
appears to have had a remarkably similar fate: used by a prominent Persian, 
presumably confiscated after his execution, and then given to the same Persian 
queen. As for the location of Kuknakkan: the mixed Elamo-Persian setting of the 
Martiya rebellion (cf. Henkelman 2003c, 183f. with n.7; idem 2008a, 57, 359f.) 
could suggests the western part of Parsa (Fahliyan region), but PFA contexts in- 
dicate a more central position, perhaps in the region of Tirazzi8/Siraz (NN 0260). 
Justi’s identification of Kuknakkan/Kuganaka with Ganagan in the BiSapuhr 
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Fig. 17. NN 2502, upper and left edges, obverse, right edge, lower edge, an reverse; 
image Persepolis Fortification Archive Project (Oriental Institute, Chicago). 











region (Justi 1896-1904, 428) cannot be accepted without further linguistic and 
historical elaboration. There is no reason to assume that Kuknakkan was situated 
directly on the road between Susa and Parsa, or that it was a way station (pace 
Briant 2010b, 28). What can be said is that it hosted the w/hi, “estate, domain” (lit. 
“house”) of IrtaSduna, as appears from her own letter orders (PF 1836, PF 1837, 
NN 1137), produced mulberries, figs, dates and various kinds of grain (NN 2368, 
NN 2559, NN 0260) and had flocks of sheep and goats (NN 1418, NN 0373, NN 
2140), perhaps all in connection with the queen. Also, it hosted the table of the 
King (PF 0718, NN 2089) and had teams of kurtas that can be connected to the 
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sphere of IrtaSduna (NN 1707). See also Hinz 1971, 298f.; Koch 1990, 150, 291; 
Brosius 1996, 125-7; Henkelman 2010a, 698f. with n.112. 


Bakadadda: *Bagadata- (Tavernier 2007a, 132f. [4.2.246]). There are many indi- 
viduals in PFA with this name, but except for the one in PF 0732 (below), none can 
safely be identified with the Bakadadda working for IrtaSduna. One possibility, 
based on the case of USaya (NN 0454; see below), is that Bakadadda was an estate 
manager or other official stationed at Kuknakkan. 


Hallock’s pencil notes to his published edition of PF 0732 record his collation of 
the toponym: “Sag-ma-da-na for printed “Spu-ma'-da-na. This form of the name 
reflects Iranian Hagmatana (DB, II.76, 77f.); it also occurs in the Elamite version 
of the Bisotiin inscription (DB, II.56, 57). Greek AyBatava and Elamite “Sak-ba- 
ud-da-na reflect a variant form. Akbaddana occurs in two entries in a recently 
published journal (Fort. 1316-101:08'f., 10'f.) dealing with movements of troops 
to and from Ecbatana (see Henkelman [forthc. 3] for the text, with discussion and 
notes). The city name, written Agmadana or Akbaddana, is rare in comparison to 
Matas, “Media.” Thus far, it occurs only here, in PF 0732 and NN 0454 (below), 
in the aforementioned entries in Fort. 1316-101, and in Fort. 00X2-101:13f. (travel 
rations; context broken). 


ib: written on the on right edge. 


PF 0732; fig. 18 
Seal: PFS 0038 left edge, reverse, upper edge, right edge 


Obverse 

(01) 17 SSGESTIN™ES 

(02) = mar-ri-is kur-man 

(03) = "Athi-u-da-na "““ba- 
(04)  ka,-da-ad-da ku-iz-za Sak- 
(05) ma-da-na Si-nu-ik- 
(06) ri SALir-taS-du-na 

(07)  ti-ib-ba ki-ut- 

Lower edge 

(08) ka, te-ri-ka, 

Reverse 

(09) Sbe-ul 25- 

(10) = um-me-ma- «MA» ‘na 
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1-02 170 | wine, °° allocation from Yuda, °° Bakadadda transported; °° he came 
to Ecbatana. °*°* It was poured out at IrtaSduna’ court and borrowed(?). ° 1°25" year 
(497-6 BCE). 


Notes 

(03) Se: an alternative, but less likely possibility is hi. 

(03) #ALfi-vi-da: comparison with the shapes of SE and HI in NN 1137 (letter-or- 
der from IrtaSduna with the same seal and written in the same hand) makes it 
clear that the name should be read '“'hi-ui-da, not "'Se-u-da (despite Hallock 
1969, 221). Yuda recurs in PF 2031, in connection with UranduS, where one of 
IrtaSduna’s estates was located. 

(04) ak: written on the right edge. 

(04f.) “Sak-ma-da-na: the correct reading, instead “Spu-ra'-da-na, as printed in Hallock 
1969, 221 (cf. ibid. 746 and Tavernier 2007a, 393 [4.3.170]), is given in the pen- 
cil marginalia by Richard Hallock and has been confirmed by collation (cf. 
Henkelman 2010a, 714 n.174). Cf. ad NN 2502:7f. above. 

(05) ma: written over erasure. 

(07) ki: written over erasure. 

(08)  terika: this form (and verb) is unique to documents pertaining to IrtaSduna, but it 
has potential cognates in older Elamite. The interpretation given here is based on 
the earlier discussion of the material in Henkelman 2010a, 699f. with n.120 (cf. 
Tuplin 2013, 64). 

(10) «MA» na: Hallock read these signs as "x x’, suggesting TUM’ NA’ in his notes; 


“hal-mi' (as in NN 0454) is excluded. 


NN 0454; fig. 19 
Seal: PFS 0038 left edge, reverse, upper edge 


Obverse 

(01) 1 BAR mi-ik-da' 

(02) SE.BARM®S-ng #4LY-s4- 
(03) ia “Sha-ir-Sd-mar 

(04) Sak-mad-'da'-na-be 
(05) du'-is-da “S“ir'’- 

Lower edge 

(06)  tas-du-na 

(07)  ti-ib-ba ma- 

Reverse 
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Fig. 18. PF 0732, upper edge, left edge, obverse, righ edge, lower edge, and reverse; 
image Persepolis Fortification Archive Project (Oriental Institute, Chicago). 
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(08)  ak-"ka, te’-ri-"ka, 
(09)  Sbe-ul 25-"um’- 
(10) = me-na hal-mi 


1-02 10 | fruit-and-barley products, °° from US8aya (at) Parsa, °° the Ecbatana-people 
received; °-°’ (it) was consumed at IrtaSduna’s court (and) borrowed’. °!°25" year (497- 
6 BCE), !°(this) sealed document (was delivered?). 


Notes 

(01) _ da': the sign looks like SU and was read su by Hallock (followed in Henkelman 
2010a, 746); there is a faint trace of the small wedge in the middle of the sign, 
however (compare the shape of da in PF 0732:05). mikda presumably transcribes 
*migda-, “fruit” (Tavernier 2007a, 459 [4.4.20.9]), which is usually written (“'S) 
mi-ik-tam., ('8)mi-ik-dim, (§)mi-ik-da-um or (“'S)mi-ik-taS, viz with generalized 
-m or -S ending to mark it as loan from Old Iranian. IrtaSduna’s scribes are con- 
spicuous for their irregular orthography (using, e.g., i-du and ud-du for regular id- 
du), so the new form mikda is not too much of a surprise. Fruit is regularly men- 
tioned with other commodities in PFA, though not with exactly the same formula: 
tarmu (PF 0413), flour (PF 0416, NN 1413), and especially wine (PF 0415, NN 
0158, NN 0695, NN 1004, NN 1169) are used/processed with fruit (PN ... miktam 
ha huttasda). Once, barley is processed into mikdim marriyam, “fruit-based food” 
(marriyam transcribes here *(h)uvarya-; Tavernier 2007a, 456 [4.4.19.4]). Since 
the suffix —na may construe almost any attributive relation, mikda SE.BAR-na 
does not have to mean “fruit of barley” or “fruit for barley,” but may denote some- 
thing like “fruit processed with barley” or “fruit-and-barley products.” What ex- 
actly these entailed is unclear: given the delicacy and variation of Persian cuisine, 
“fruit pastry” is only one, and certainly not the most imaginative, of a range of 
possibilities. 

(02f.) USaya: *(H)ucgaya (Tavernier 2007a, 204 [4.2.781]) is a common name in PFA, 
but the individual mentioned here is probably the same as the one who receives 
tarmu (emmer?) on behalf of IrtaSduna at her estate at Matannan (NN 1685 and, 
without mention of IrtaSduna, NN 2450). He is also addressed in a letter-order by 
IrtaSduna’s son Irsama (Arsames; NN 0958) with the request to issue grain from 
“Madana’’ (Matannan). For an edition and discussion of this last text see Garrison 
/ Henkelman [forthc. 2]. 


(04) mad-"da’: read tin-ba or kur-ba by Hallock. 

(05) du’: text E; Hallock reads e’; cf. Henkelman 2010a, 700 n.119. 
(08)  terika: see comment ad PF 0732:08. 

(09) 25: both digits are clear; 24 (as Hallock) is excluded by collation. 


(10) me: over erasure. 
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Fig. 19. NN 0454, upper edge, left edge, obverse, right edge, lower edge, and reverse; 
image Persepolis Fortification Archive Project (Oriental Institute, Chicago). 
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5. Ka(ka)wissa & Kapisi(ya) 


PF 1520; fig. 20 
Seals: PFS 0010 left edge; PFS 1415 reverse 


Obverse 

(01) 4 QA™®5 20-kur! ZID.DAMES 

(02) ™*u-ik-ka, hi-Se 

(03) 1 ALLUMES 1 QA 1 tan- 

(04) QA du-is-da 3 

(05)  ®®pu-hu un-ra 

(06) 1 QA du-“is*-da 

(07)  mi-ia-tuk-kas 

Lower edge 

(08) 8EESSANA-‘na ku’-iz-za 

(09) Ska,«-ka p-t-i5-5d 

Reverse 

(10) = pa-is-da be-ul 

(11) 23-um-me-na 

(12) ANzi-ik-li-na 
14.5 | flour, °° (a man) named Wukka (received): °° 1 man received 1.5 1, °° 3 
servants each received | |. °°* He (W.) carried a travel authorisation from the King. 
°-10 They went to Ka«ka»wi88a |? 23" year, first (Elamite) month (March 499 BCE). 

Notes 

(02) Wukka: *(A)ika-, “the Pig” according to Hinz 1975a, 123 and Tavernier 2007a, 


206 [4.2.794]. There are several individuals with this cruel name. One is a supplier 
receiving grain as revenue and allocating it as rations; his name is consistently 
spelled "“*vi-uk-ka, (PF 0531, PF 0564, PF 0651, NN 0243, NN 0775, NN 0869, 
NN 0986, NN 1162, Fort. 3670, Fort. 3671; perhaps NN 2364:10). A "“*hu-uk- 
ka, occurs three times in an inventory of quantities of grain withdrawn from a 
central storage at Kabas (NN 2364:5, 9, 11; cf. §2.3.3) and is probably unrelated. 
The name of our Wukka is spelled P'v/-ik-ka, (the determinative ** for regular "4" 
is used throughout the text). Though the recipient’s seal (PFS 1415) occurs only 
here, this Wukka can with some confidence be identified with the "'w-ik-ka, of 
NN 1571, an individual coming from India to Susa in the company of two travel 
guides and twenty servants (same year, Dar.23). One may venture a further iden- 
tification, with the "“' 'w-ik’-ka,’ travelling from Susa to Matezzi8 (near Takht-e 
Gaméid) in Dar.22 (Fort. 2336-101). Though tempting, there seems to be no way 
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Fig. 20. PF 1520, upper edge, left edge, obverse, right edge, lower edge, and reverse; 
image Persepolis Fortification Archive Project (Oriental Institute, Chicago). 
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to connect the travelling Wukka to "Vw"-ik-"ka,” (or "“V'u’-ik-"ka,-ma’?) the 
miramara, “man-counter” of NN 1690 (cf. §1.4 with n.42) or the homographic 
individual receiving beer with 30 men (NN 1229) and grain for a (his?) well-paid 
horse groom (NN 2184:03f.). Note also the "“'v-ik-ka,-ma travelling from Parsa 
to Susa in Dar.28 (NN 2324). 


PN hise: Hallock 1968, 426 supplements <du-sa>. 
puhu: cf. ad NN 0431 1.8, above. 


miyatukkas: *viyatika-, “viaticum, travel authorisation” (Schmitt 1974, 104; 
Tavernier 2007a, 410f. [4.4.3.19]). In travel contexts, the word is a functional equiv- 
alent of Elamite Aalmi, “seal, sealed document,” hence “(travel) authorisation.” 
Ska ,&-ka»-u-iS-5d: my emendation for Hallock’s ska yka,-u-is-Sa; cf. App. 2 
below. A reading “°ka,-ut- is not excluded, but less likely. 

The use of an Elamite month name indicates that the transaction took place in the 
Fahliyan region, in the western part of the territory overseen by the Parsa admin- 
istration. This is confirmed by the supplier seal, PFS 0010, used by Haturdada and 
his staff at the town of KurduSum (western Fahliyan). See Garrison / Henkelman 
[forthe. 1] §4.2. 


Fort. 0140-101; fig. 21 
Seal: PFS 0625s left edge (courtesy E. Daly); another seal reverse (unidentified) 


Obverse 

(01) 2 mar-ri-is "8 [GESTINM®S kur-mdn] 
(02)  "4'ma-u-zt-is-Sa-"na’ ["4'x-x-x(-x)] 
(03) — hi-Se “Ska,-pi-Si-ia-mar’ [Su-Sd]- 
(04) an iz-zi-is-da ““[mi-ia]- 

(05) tuk-ka,-um "“ir-tam.-‘uk [-ba-ma]- 
(06) na ku-iz-za 20 *®° LU [M5] 

(07)  un-ra 20-ir-ma-ki 

Lower edge 

(08)  “Nna-zir,-na “du’- 

(09) sda 2 4Nna-an ‘ha’[-tu]- 

(10) ma “Sbe-ul 23-um-‘me-na 

(11) ANITIM®S ANAg-Si-ia-"ti’- 

(12) — ia-is-na 


*'20 I [wine, allocation] from Mauzi88a, °°” (for a man) named [PN,] °*°* (who) went 


from KapiSiya to [Sus]a; °*°° he (PN,) carried a travel authorisation from Irtamu[kba- 
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ma] (Irdubama). °° 20 men each daily received 0.5 1, °'° during 2 days. !°'? 23" year, 
ninth month (Dec. 499 — Jan. 498 BCE). 


Notes 


(02) 


(03) 


(04f,) 
(05) 


(O8f.) 


Mauzi88a: Vauciga- (Tavernier 2007a, 341f. [4.2.1828]), name of two probably 
distinct individuals in PFA. One is a grain supplier (whose name is also spelled 
4Alma-u-zt-ut-tar-ra), the other a wine supplier. The latter was active at a way 
station on the road between Susa and Parsa, the name of which Koch and Arfaee 
recognized as HatarrikaS, in the central Kamfiriz region (Koch 1990, 47, 292; 
Arfa’i 1999, 40 [for ‘S3-1977’ read NN 1797, for ‘S3-1835’ read NN 1535]; idem 
2008a, 27; Henkelman 2008a, 487, 557). As a wine supplier, Mauzi88a is attested 
in ten texts (NN 0305; NN 1535; NN 1784; NN 1797; PF 0754; PF 1551; PF 1552; 
Fort. 0140-101; Fort. 1207-101; Fort. 2350-102); two more may be added on the 
basis of the combined occurrence of wine allocations and seal PFS 0625s (PF 
0372; PFa 23). Also, given his involvement in wine rations for horses (NN 1535; 
NN 1797), Mauzis8a may be the same as the Mauzis receiving wine for camels 
(NN 2265:16). Finally, PFS 0625s, impressed on Fort. 0140-101 and associated 
with Mauzi88a, or rather with his way station, also occurs on one Aramaic (PFAT 
0796 [fragmentary text]) and two uninscribed tablets (PFUT 0693-104; PFUT 
0847-102). See Henkelman 2008a, 158 and Garrison 2008, 163 (with collated seal 
drawing). 


Susan: as Mauzi8%a was active at a way station between SuSan/Susa and BarSan/ 
Parsa (cf. above), either of these toponyms may be reconstructed. On the as- 
sumption that KapiSiya renders Kapisi, i.c., Bagram in Afghanistan, the trav- 
eller was coming from the East, hence my restoration [*Ssw-Sd]-an (rather than 
[Sba-ir-sa]-an). 

miyatukkam: see ad PF 1520:7 above. 


tam,-"uk*: a small fragment had previously been glued to the tablet at a wrong 
position and partly overlapping another sign; after removal, this appeared to be 
PIR (tam,). Only one wedge of UG remains. "*ir-tam,-uk-ba-ma (cf. PF 1301) is 
a variant spelling for regular "“'ir-du-ba-ma (*Rtaupama-). 


“du’-sa: probably not ‘duw’[-is]-sd (this form does not occur with Mauzi8Sa). 
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Fig. 21. Fort. 0140-101, upper edge, left edge, obverse, lower edge, reverse, and right 
edge; image Persepolis Fortification Archive Project (Oriental Institute, Chicago). 
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Appendix 2: Achaemenid Gandhara 

As argued in § 3.1.1, Elamite references to Kandara(8) probably always refer 
to Gandhara, not to Qandahar in Arachosia; this seems to be true for both the 
royal inscriptions and the Fortification archive. Several officials give authori- 
sations for travel from this satrapy: Bakabadu8, Irdu(k)bama and Irdatakma. 
The first of these was satrap or highest administrator in Arachosia; his con- 
nection to Kandara(8) may be explained from the strategic location of his 
satrapy and his overarching authority, which explain his occasional renewal 
of the authorisations for travellers coming from Gandhara and travelling to 
the west. The second person, Irdu(k)bama, may safely be located in Hindu8, 
yet in one case travellers are explicitly said to be “coming from Irdu(k)bama 
(at) Kandaras” (cf. n.160 above) and, in another, he issues an authorisation for 
travellers coming from KapiSiya, presumably Kapisi in Arachosia (cf. below). 
Irdatakma, finally, occurs only once with a stated region, Kandara(§); he may 
be tentatively identified as that region’s satrap or highest administrator. 

The explicit connection between Irdu(k)bama and Kandara(§) occurs in 
year 17 (Fort. 1721-101:7'f.), that with KapiSiya in year 23 (Fort. 0140-101). 
Irdatakma is once associated with Kandara(s) in year 20 (NN 0431), but was 
already issuing travel authorisations (with no place name stated or preserved) 
in year 18 (Fort. 1902A-101:14'-16'). The evidence excludes that Irdu(k)bama 
first served in Kandara(8) and was then re-assigned to Hindus. One might 
suggest that the satrapy of Gandhara was subordinated to the authority of the 
satrap of Hindu, in turn perhaps answering to the authority of Arachosia 
(cf. §3.1.1). This however, runs counter to the generally assumed position 
of @atagus/Sattagydia between HinduS (lower Indus valley) and Gandhara. 
Also, classical sources suggest the authority of the satrap of Bactria (rather 
than Arachosia) over ‘Indians’ bordering on Bactria proper, hence perhaps 
inhabitants of Gandhara (cf. below). 

Several elements may be evoked as contributions to a possible solution to 
the above problem. First, the presence of @atagus and the absence of Hindus 
in the Bisotiin inscription contrasts markedly with the presence of Hindus and 
the absence of @ataguS in the edited sample of PFA.’'° The absence of HinduS 
in Bisottin is usually explained by assuming that this satrapy was added to 





HAL HAL 


210 The personal name Sadaku8 ("“'sa-da-ku-is, "“'Sa-da-ku-is, "“sa-ud-da-ku-is) re- 
flects the geographical name OataguS (Tavernier 2007a, 63 [2.2.56]), but that does 
not mean that it is used as ethnonym, as Hinz / Koch 1987 q.vv. seem to imply. 
Perhaps sa-ad-da-kam-zi-is, a qualification of cattle in Fort. 1748-101:55 (parallel 
to battismarris, “Patischorian” in the preceding line) also belongs here. The use in 
proper names and perhaps as a qualification of cattle makes the absence of OataguS 
from travel contexts all the more conspicuous. Whereas Hindus does not appear in 
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the empire at a later date (perhaps in conjunction with Scylax’ expedition). 
The evidence from the archive opens another possibility: that OataguS was a 
more precisely-defined toponym, and Hindus initially a more general term, 
which could include @ataguS. Only later would it become the name of a more 
narrowly-defined region. This would also explain why in a number of cases 
the same traveller or travel company is variously said to travel to HinduS or 
Kandara(s)/Gandhara (cf. below): Hindu§, if more broadly defined, would be 
adjacent to Gandhara. 

There are, however, other possibilities, which are not mutually exclusive 
with the above-mentioned. First, the overarching political grid and mili- 
tary-strategic structures among satrapies belonging to the same cluster should 
be observed. One may recall Karki8, satrap of Kurmana/Krmana, yet fre- 
quently moving with his troops in the territory under purview of PFA and ap- 
parently connected to PaiSiyauvada/NaSirma in southeastern Fars (§ 1.2). His 
regular presence does not imply territorial control, nor a position superior to 
that of the satrap of Parsa, but it does certainly indicate some kind of military 
assignment and associated authority. The framework for this must have been 
an interregional strategic scheme for the military control of the heartland. It 
may have coincided with a hierarchy of satrapies (subordination of Kurmana/ 
Krmana to Parsa). Similar arrangements or structures may explain Irdu(k)- 
bama’s extraterritorial activity at Kandara(S), depending on one’s take on the 
@ataguS/Hindus problem. An alternative and perhaps simpler solution would 
be that Irdu(k)bama had an estate in Gandhara, near KapiSiya (K4pisi), on the 
model of Arsama’s estates in Babylonia. 

The travellers coming from Kandaras (Fort. 1721-101:7'f.) and Kapisiya 
(Fort. 0140-101) with an authorisation from Irdu(k)bama (rather than 
Irdatakma) do not pose an insurmountable problem, especially if one adopts 
the broader definition of ‘Hindus.’ The satrap controlling this area also con- 
trolled traffic on the Indus; for those preferring the route by river and sea 
(until the Kerman coast), this arguably meant that they had to secure an au- 
thorisation from Taxila or a centre further south. Alternatively, travellers may 
also have travelled via HinduS (in narrow sense) to take the southern route 
through Baldéistan, again avoiding the ‘Arachosian corridor.’ In both sce- 
narios, Irdu(k)bama would have renewed travel authorisations for travellers 
originating from Gandhara. 7" 





Bisotiin and Oatagus is absent from the edited part of PFA, Gandhara is omitted on 
the Darius statue base and the Canal Stelae (Roaf 1974, esp. 145-7). 

211 The possibility of travel by water from HinduS was first suggested by Vogelsang 
1990, 102; see also Salles 1996, 255—7 and Magee et al. 2005, 713. 
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To conclude, I am hesitant to take the evidence presented here as indication 
that Achaemenid Gandhara, as a satrapy, was subordinated to the authority 
of the satrap in Hindu (in turn answering to the satrap in Arachosia). On the 
other hand, the evidence usually cited to suggest subordination of Gandhara 
to Achaemenid Bactria is not unequivocal either. It basically concerns refer- 
ences to ‘Indians’ among the troops commanded by Bessus, satrap of Bactria, 
at Gaugamela; Arrian specifies that these lived on the border of Bactria, which 
has been understood as a reference to Gandhara.*” Alternatively, one might 
think of populations in, rather than across, the Hindiikus. 

The problem of the position of Gandhara in the imperial framework is real 
in the political and administrative sense: the Achaemenid system of satrapies 
and the definition of regional competences could not have functioned without 
clear demarcations. At the same time, it is largely illusory given Gandhara’s 
geographical position: cultural influences from both India and Central Asia 
should indeed be considered axiomatic, and commercial, administrative, 
and military-strategic ties likely. The matter of the formal demarcation of 
competences in the eastern satrapies is currently unsolvable, but the region’s 
coherence is clear enough, both from existing evidence and from the cited 
Fortification contexts. 

In what follows, the focus will not be on Achaemenid Gandhara as such, 
but on its centre. It may be useful, however, to list all Fortification texts rel- 
evant to the Kandara(s) dossier, including one referring to Barubaresana 
(Paropamisus) and two referring to Kakawi88a/KapiSiya: 








Text seal traveller company origin authorisa- _destina- date 
tion tion 
NN 0944 PFS Mitukka* 15 servants Susa King Barubare- XII/23 
0048; zana 
PFS 2938 
NN 0431 no seal Zakurra 170 men, Kandara Irdatakma Susa X/20 


Kandara 120 
servants 





212 See Arr. Anab. II1.8.3 (Ivéév te 6001 Baktpiots 6popor). In the time after the reg- 
icide, Indians are again found among his troops: Curt. VII.4.6. For the suggest- 
ed subordination of Gandhara to Bactria see Vogelsang 1990; Jacobs 1994, 211f., 
217-21; idem 2006a § 7.3 (with references). On the relation between Bactrians and 
Indians in PFA see Henkelman [forthc. 2] §3.2. The matter of the Indian/Bactrian 
gold dust, in relation with the status of Dardestan/the Dadicae in the Achaemenid 
empire, is potentially relevant here as well: see Vogelsang 1989 and idem 1992, 194f. 

213 Mitukka recurs in NN 1824, where he travels between Susa and Persepolis (@/23). 
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Text seal traveller company origin authorisa- _destina- date 
tion tion 
PF 1139 PFS Zakarna 290 men / / if 1X/23 
0095; Kandara 
PFS 1090 
PF 1358 no seal Nariyamana 7 men, 2 Kandara Bakabadus  Susa Q/O 
kanzaba servants (9) 
PF 1359 PFS Nariyamana 7 men, | / BakabaduS King XIl/O 
0033; servant (9) 
PFS 
1289s 
PF 1550 PFS Zisandus 1 woman Susa King Kandaras = /22 
0940; barisdama 
PFS 0213 
PF 1440 PFS Zisandus 1 man, | Susa King KandaraS @/22 
1332s; woman, 5 
PFS 0213 servants 
NN 1458 = PFS 0110; _[...] baris- Hinduyap: Susa King Hindus 1/23 
PFS 0213. dama 1 man, ?"* 
1 woman, 5 
servants 
NN 2380 PFS Gidudu’ man, / King / I1/23 
0026; woman, 5 
PFS 0213 servants 
NN [PES x]; P| (1 man?; [ze] / Kandaras @/(24) 
0534:16 NN 2097 horses)?!° 
NN [PES x]; | [x] men, [King] / Kandaras @/(24) 
0534:17-18 NN 2097 530 
servants 
NN 1573. PFS 0110; Marriya- (60 men) / King? 7! Kandar @/22 
[PFS x] dadda 
NN 2383 = PFS 0018; Marriya- 59 men Susa King Kandaras_  III/O 
PFS dadda 
3080s 
Fort. no seal Lie [x}man,11  KandaraS  Irtu(k)bama Parsa IL/17 
1721- servants (9) 
101:7'f. 
PF 1298 PFS 0104; Bakadadda 1 man, 3 / Irdatakma Parnakka_ 1/0 
PFS 1244 servants 
Fort. PFS x Mannuya 100 women / Irdatakma Parsa / 
1919b- 
102:33-6 
Fort. [no seal eal 140men[+ Irdatakma / Parsa VIII 
1901A- preserved] ..), kurtas /19 
101:47' maratas*" 
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Text seal traveller company origin authorisa- _destina- date 
tion tion 
Fort. [no seal Takummin- 2 men[...] [sc] El Irdatakma _ [...] 
1902a- preserved] na’ /18° 
101:14'f. 
PF 1520 PFS 0010; Wukka 1 man, 3 King / “Kaka- 1/23 
PFS 1415 servants wi8sa’ 
Fort. PFS Mauzissa 20 men Kapisiya —_ Irdu(k) Susa 1X/23 
0140-101 0625s; bama (-*) 
PFS x 


Among these texts, PF 1358 (with PF 1359) stands out as one of the most 
important in that it mentions a kanzaba, 1.¢., a *ganzapd, “treasury-keeper, 
-guard,” coming from Kandara. The many cases of ‘carrying treasure’ in 
PFA, in combination with the occurrence of the same word (Lat. gangaba) 
in the context of the transport of the royal treasure, place this text in the 
dossier of tribute payments and indicate the existence of a central treasury in 
Gandhara. 





214 


215 


216 


217 


218 


The text has 1 #4*LUM®S #4L§4-"/u-ra’ (“one free man”); the digit 1 and ‘ra’ are 
written over an erasure (original text: 2 #4LUM®S #4L§4-Lu-ip). 

The entry reads [xx PN ... “S]'kan’-da-ras pa-ras "hi SA’-ma 14 d§-sd-par-na-is 
du-is 2 ka,-la. The meaning of a5-Sa-par-na-is is suggested by Fort. 0398-101 and 
Fort. 1734-102, where it qualifies horses. The word, doubtlessly an Iranian loan, is 
thus a compound with *asa-, “horse.” Tavernier, having only NN 0534 at his dispos- 
al, thought that assaparnas qualified horses and hesitantly proposed *asafarnah-, 
“glorious horse,” as a “honorary name for the best of horses” (2007a, 504 [5.3.4.9], 
hence assuming the second element to be *farnah-, “glory” (recalling pirrasam < 


frasa-, “excellent, magnificent, wonderful” for fowl in Fort. 0013-101; on such cases 


see Stolper 2015a). Alternatively it could be *prna- “full,” but that hardly makes 
more sense in the above context. Be that as it may, NN 0534:16 probably refers to 
grain issued in part for horses: “xx 1, PN received; he went to Gandhara; included 
(in the allocation) are 140 1 of assaparnas (barley) (as) two rations.” 

The text has “Sul #44ESSANA-‘ma”, presumably an imprecise spelling for “Shal-mi 
HALESSA NA-na-ma, “in agreement with a sealed authorisation from the King” (note 
that halmi was pronounced /alm(i)/). Alternatively, one might want to read “Suk-hiy 
HALESSANAcnap-‘ma’, “in the house of the King,” but the parallel of NN 2383 (hal- 
mi of the King) makes this less attractive. 

The kurtas, “(dependent) workers,” are qualified as “S*mar-ra-tas"” (the last sign is 
written over an erasure). The term is probably Iranian, but as yet unexplained. It 
occurs a number of times and in different contexts in the same journal and elsewhere 
and is therefore unlikely to be an ethnonym or toponym. 

For “Skdn-za-ba see Gershevitch 1969, 172f. and Tavernier 2007a, 423 [4.4.7.50]; for 
gangabas (acc.plL.) in Curt. 1.13.7 (umeris onera portantes) see the important dis- 
cussion by Mancini (1987, 45-55) and compare the comments by Tamerus [forthc.] 
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Another notable series of texts are those sealed with PFS 0213, a seal used 
by one or several professional travel guides. If the recurrent company of one 
man, one woman and five servants (PF 1440, NN 1458, NN 2380) refers to a 
single mission, it is interesting to see that their destination is once stated to be 
Kandara&s (PF 1440) and once Hindus (NN 1458). As stated above, it would be 
easier to explain this if ‘Hindus’ was used in broader sense. 

Finally, PF 1520 and Fort. 0140-101 are included because of their mention 
of an unusual toponym: Kakawi88a and KapiSiya. These names seem variants 
of each other and may refer to the centre of Achaemenid Gandhara, known in 
Sanskrit as Kapisi. 

PF 1520, re-published in Appendix 1.5, is a receipt for travel rations issued 
to one Wukka, who was travelling, with royal authorisation, to Kakawi8Sa.?!° 
Though the place has thus far not been identified, it must have been an ad- 
ministrative centre: only such places occur as the stated origin or destination 
of travellers on official, long-distance missions and using the royal network 
of roads.””° 

The text is dated to the first month of Dar.23. Wukka occurs once again 
in travel context, in NN 1571, where he is coming from Hindu§, carrying a 
travel authorisation from Irdu(k)bama, the satrap or highest administrator in 





§5.1. For the transport of ‘treasure’ see §2.2.1 above. More commercial forms of 
long-distance exchange are perhaps implied by the occurrence of the word kanda- 
rasanu, signifying a textile product, in Neo-Babylonian context (CAD K 148 qv.). 
Compare also the camel-hair carpets ‘from the Indian lands’ brought by Bactrian 
traders to Persia discussed by Henkelman in Henkelman / Folmer [forthe.] §4 and 
Henkelman [forthe. 2] § 3.2. 

219 There is no convincing etymology for the name. Hinz proposed *Kakaus%a-, 
“Bruder [Onkel] Kamel,” or, only slightly less entertaining, *Kagauca-, “Welch ein 
Juwel!” (1975a, 145). Tavernier 2007a, 386 [4.3.117] adopts the second explanation; 
as a toponym “What a jewel!” is hardly persuasive, though. It is the only name for 
which Tavernier accepted a reconstruction with *ka-, “what a...!” It is hard to resist 
quoting a few other such names from the series reconstructed by Hinz: *Kabaura, 
“Was fiir ein Brauner!” (op.cit. 144), *Kattita-, “Was fiir eine Maulbeere!” (ibid. 
150) and, last but not least, *Kakiina (ibid. 145). The last form is assumed to be a 
composite of *ka-, “welch ein!,” and the predecessor of NP kin, which Hinz wise- 
ly left untranslated. For doubts and alternative solutions see Tavernier 2007a, 527 
[5.5.1.29], 481 [5.3.2.76, .77]. 

220 This rule was not only logical (place of issue of travel documents), but also enabled a 
smooth operation of the network by the administrative personal at the way stations. 
Whereas such people may have known a general chart, written or memorized, of the 
empire — like the network of travel routes on the earliest extant maps, prefiguring 
the London tube map — they could not reasonably be expected to remember a full 
gazetteer of the myriad of towns and villages of the realm. 
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that region.””! This journey took place in the same year; it ended in Susa either 
just before the mission to ‘Kakawi8%a’ or nine months after it.?” In either case, 
a connection between Hindu§ or, more broadly, the eastern regions of the em- 
pire and ‘Kakawi88a’ is plausible. 

‘Kakawi8Sa’ may be a blurred reference to the Achaemenid administra- 
tive centre, perhaps the satrapal seat, of the Paropamisadae subdivision of 
Gandhara. This idea is prompted by the existence of a Kapisi in the district 
of Kapisa. The town is already mentioned by Panini (Astadhyayi IV.2.99), 
hence presumably in the Achaemenid period. Ptolemy (Geogr. VI.18.4) makes 
Kazioa one of the towns of Paropamisus. 

Historical evidence, including the description of the town’s topography 
by the Chinese pilgrim Xuanzang (7" cent. CE), leave little doubt that Kapisi 
must be modern Bagram, c. 80 km north of Kabul, an impression confirmed 
by the French excavations at the important site. Kapisi (Mow named KaApisa) 
remained the regional centre until the 8" century, when it was destroyed and 
ceded its position to Kabul.”” 

Kapisi is not the only attested form of the name: a coin type with the name 
of the Indo-Greek ruler Eucratides I (c. 170—45 BCE), but actually struck post- 





221 In NN 1571, the travel company is said to have included two barrisdamap, “profes- 
sional guides” (*paristava-, “(travel) assistant” — cf. Tavernier 2007a, 428 [4.4.7.81]; 
cf. ibid. p.404 [4.4.1.6]). Wukka himself may have been such a guide. The text can 
be situated, via its supplier seal (PFS 0084), at Hidali. PF 1520 was probably drafted 
at Kurdusum (cf. Appendix 1.5 ad 1.12 on PFS 0010). 

222 The year date is clear (Dar.23), but only the beginning of the month name is pre- 
served: ha-"x[-...]. The sign following HA can be restored as DU or NA, not as SI, 
which allows reconstruction of hadukannas (first month) or hanamakas (tenth), but 
not haSiyatis (ninth). As a result, two scenarios are possible: 1) Wukka travelled 
from Hindus to Susa (NN 1571 if dated to I/23), where he received a travel au- 
thorisation from the king and started his journey to ‘Kakawi8$a’ still in the same 
month (PF 1520); 2) Wukka left for ‘Kakawi8Sa’ with a royal authorisation, presum- 
ably from Susa, at the beginning of Dar.23 (PF 1520), from ‘Kakawi8Sa’ he went 
to Hindus and from there he travelled again to Susa, reaching the western edge of 
Parsa in the tenth month of Dar.23 (NN 1571). 

223 Kapisi in Sanskrit sources: Witzel 2003, 44. Identification with Bagram: Foucher 
1939, 437-39; idem 1942-47, 29-31, 139-41, 364f. Compare Bernard 1982 for the 
location of Alexandria-of-the-Caucasus, which, contrary to Foucher, he puts at (the 
citadel of) Bagram; for the classical sources see also Bosworth 1988, 369f. Foucher 
(1941, 549-51) proposed to emend ‘Kalasi’ in extant versions of the Milinda Panha 
to ‘Kavisi, giving Kavisi in the district of Alasanda (Alexandria-of-the-Caucasus) 
as the place of birth of the Indo-Greek ruler Menander. Bernard (op.cit.) rejects this 
reading as arbitrary, but it is perhaps not irreconcilable with his own views (the old 
name ‘Kavisi’ as that of the centre of a polis founded/renamed by Alexander). For 
the excavations Bagram see the survey, with references, by Carter 1989. 
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humously (perhaps first cent. BCE), bears, on the reverse, a Gandhari Prakrit 
legend in Kharosthi script reading Kavisiye nagaradevata, “city-goddess of 
Kavisi.”*** A closely related form, in the combination “satrap of Kavisa,” oc- 
curs in a second-century CE Kharosthi inscription on a bronze casket from 
the great Manikiala sttipa (BM 1848,0602.2.a—b).”” Since, in addition, the de- 
velopment of non-initial p to v or 5 is well-established for Bactrian (Gholami 
2014: 32f.) and since Iranian (Bactrian or Bactrian-like) dialects are attest- 
ed for the ancient Kabul area (Witzel 1980, 114 n.80), Kavisi may tentative- 
ly be identified as a Bactrian variant of the name. If emended, ‘Kakawi8s8a’ 
could be a reflection of this form: the toponym should then be read “Ska, 
«-ka,»-u-is-Sa (Kawi88a), viz taking the second QA as diplography. 

Though the French excavations in the southern sector of Kapisi/Bagram 
have not yielded any pre-Hellenistic levels, Panini’s and other early referenc- 
es to the town suggest older occupation, perhaps at another part of the site 
(compare the remarks of Bernard 1982, 241f.). This would fit well with Pliny’s 
“Cap(h)is(s)a in Capisene” (VI.25.92), situated in the mountain areas beyond 
the Indus lands, said to have been destroyed by Cyrus, and reminiscent of 
‘Kapisi in the district of Kapisa.’ 

The trouble starts directly after this: Pliny adds that a city (and a region) 
of the same name existed in Arachosia (this time connected with the name of 
Semiramis).”*° If this may sound improbable, there is actually some support 
for it from the Bisotiin inscription. The fortress KapiSakanis — where Vivana, 
satrap of Arachosia, fought a battle against Vahyazdata’s forces — is located in 
Arachosia.”*’ As the name of the stronghold probably means “Kapi8a-town” 





224 The reverse of the coin type shows an enthroned female city goddess (not Zeus, as 
was initially assumed), a mountain (or temple) and an elephant’s head. On the in- 
terpretation and date see Narain 1957, 62—4, 122-4, pl. IV.8; Dobbins 1970, 313-16; 
Bopearachchi 1991, 78f., 84f., 216, pl. 22 no.22. The elephant head has sometimes 
been explained as a reference to an oddly-shaped mountain near Bagram, mentioned 
by Xuanzang (cf. above); see Rapson 1922, 554—62; Foucher 1929. For a different 
solution see Shenkar 2014, 64, n.176. See also Foucher 1942—47, 364f. on names and 
etymologies given by Xuanzang, which evoke the linguistic frontier character of 
ancient Kapisa. 

225 For the inscription see Konow 1929, 150f. (no. 77) with pl. 27.2. 

226 Tarn (1951, 96 n.6) must have been in an unusually cheerful mood when he wrote 
that “Pliny’s sixth book is only a collection of notes very briefly transcribed; but VI, 
92, the Paropamisadae, is good stuff, ifproperly construed” [emphasis added; WH]. 

227 The fortress is situated in Arachosia according to the Elamite (DB, III.24f.) and 
Akkadian (DB, 80) versions of the Bisotiin inscription; the Old Persian (DB, III.61) 
omits this addition. Schmitt 2014: 200 tentatively connects Kapisakani with K4pisi-/ 
Kaztoa, but deems previous attempts at an etymology uncertain. Several scholars 
have accepted the identification of Bagram/Kapisa with Darius’s KapisakaniS and 
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(vel sim.), it may be intended to distinguish it from a homonymic district.” 
Whereas Bisotiin uses Gandhara and Paropamisus interchangeably, there is 
no such overlap with Arachosia.*”’ In short, if the authority of Bisotiin is to 
be upheld, Kapisakani§ in Arachosia must be unrelated to Kapisi/Kavisi-/ 
Kéaioa/Cap(h)is(s)a in Gandhara/Paropamisus. Ergo: Pliny’s claim that there 
were two (nearly) homonymous towns and regions is probably correct.”*° 

As pointed out before, the occurrence of ‘KakawiSSa’ in a travel text nec- 
essarily indicates that it was an administrative centre and presumably the 
seat of a satrap or comparable official. Although such centres also existed at 
sub-satrapal level, their number is not unlimited. Add to this that the evidence 
on Wukka indicates the likelihood of an eastern location. 

If some may judge the emendation of Elamite Kakawi88a to Kawi8Sa au- 
dacious, the alternative of adding yet another administrative centre, with a 
similarly-sounding name and in the same global area, to the series Kapisi/ 
Kavisi-/Kamioa/Cap(h)is(s)a (Paropamisus) and KapiSa(kanis)/Cap(h)is(s)a 
(Arachosia) is scarcely more attractive. Moreover, the case for Achaemenid 
use of the name of K4pisi is strengthened by the second relevant Fortification 
text, Fort. 0140-101, also presented in Appendix 1.5. 

Fort. 0140-101 documents wine rations for a group of 20 men coming 
from Kapidiya (“Ska ,-pi-Si-“ia-mar’) and presumably heading for Susa. The 
travel authorisation is from Irdu(k)bama, whose name can be confidently re- 





Pliny’s Cap(h)is(s)a. See Fleming 1982 (arguing against Bernard’s identification of 
KapiSakaniS as Qandahar); Vogelsang 1985, 88f.; Bivar 1988, 198-201. 

228 Compare the parallel case (if interpreted correctly) of Kapisi/Cap(h)is(s)a in 
Kapisa/Capisene (Paropamisus). The pattern is well known in Greek sources on 
Achaemenid (sub-)satrapies. Cf. explicit references such as Képpava pntpdomoAic 
or HepoézoAtc, “Parsa-the-City,” intended to distinguish between region and centre 
(cf. Henkelman [forthc. 1]). For the suffix kani- see Bernard 1974, 177f. with n.20. 

229 The Elamite version, DB, I.13, has [>'Spar-ru-ba-ra]-‘e’-sa-na (coll. Henkelman), the 
Babylonian, DB, 6, ‘“pa-{x}-ar-u-pa-ra-e-sa-an-na (J. Hackl); contrast ga"dara in 
DB, 1.16. Jacobs (1994, 217-20, 261f., and map VI; idem 2006a § 7.3) tentatively 
identifies Paropamisus as a subordinated part (K/einsatrapie) of Gandhara, based on 
appointments made by Alexander; he also describes Gandhara as answering to the 
authority of the satrap of Bactria. This reconstruction involves two satrapal seats, 
one at HevkeAadtic/Puskalavati (Kharsadda, near PéSawar; Karttunen 2000) for 
the core territory of Gandhara, the other Kapisi (Bagram), for Paropamisus. 

230 Compare already Herzfeld 1929, 84f. n.1, with the same conclusion. Bernard 1974, 
179-82 with n.29 equally assumes two homonymic towns, but argues that the 
Cap(h)is(s)a taken by Cyrus must, contrary to Pliny’s statement, have been the one 
in Arachosia. He furthermore identifies KapiSakaniS with the Arachosian Capisa. 
Vogelsang 1992, 195-7 seems to combine all toponyms, including Caspatyrus and 
the “Caspians’ in Xerxes’ army, under a single heading. 
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stored ("4'ir-tam,-uk |-ba-ma]). This yields an important clue: location of 
KapiSiya in one of the other eastern satrapies, more precisely (greater) Hindus 
or Gandhara. The connection furthermore recalls the case of Wukka, who 
travelled from Hindus with an authorisation from Irdu(k)bama and later/earli- 
er went from Susa to ‘Kakawi8Sa.’ 

Given the contexts of the two occurrences, I tentatively interpret KapiSiya 
as a regular -ya extension of the name of Kapisi (Bagram) and I adopt the 
emendation “Ska ,-ka,»-u-is-Sd with reference to Kavisi, the attested 
(Bactrian) variant of the same name. Accordingly, I assume that Wukka trav- 
elled to Paropamisus/Gandhara, just after or some months before a journey 
‘from Hindus’ to Susa, which may actually have started in the same place. 
The traveller of Fort. 0140-101, whose name history has chosen not to pre- 
serve, followed the same route: he descended from Paropamisus/Gandhara 
to HinduS, where he obtained a (renewed) travel authorisation, and then pro- 
ceeded overland or by boat to Susa: distant, yet astoundingly close. 
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Evidence of Administration in the Archaeological Heritage 
of the Achaemenid Period in Iran 


Pierfrancesco Callieri, Ravenna 


Introduction 

When the organizers invited me to present a paper at the Colloquium of which 
these proceedings are the result, my mind naturally turned to the need for 
an updated overview of buildings that have yielded documents and artefacts 
of various kinds suggesting an administrative function, such as, e.g., the 
Treasury of the Persepolis Terrace. I will do so from an archaeological per- 
spective, insisting on the functional interpretation of the main archaeological 
complexes, yet without forgetting other relevant aspects. 

By “Evidence of administration in the archaeological heritage” I mean 
any evidence regarding administration provided by archaeological investiga- 
tions of any type, from architecture to chance finds. This evidence exists at 
two levels: 1) archaeological contexts, particularly architectural structures, 
where administrative activities could have been carried out and 2) evidence 
which, although not directly illustrating administrative activity, offers indi- 
rect information about it. I will not limit myself to financial and juridical 
aspects, but take ‘administration’ to include the control of the territory and 
society, as well as such facilities as public storage. 

As my title indicates, I will limit myself to the Iranian plateau and ad- 
jacent areas such as Susiana and Parthia, as the whole of the Achaemenid 
empire is too vast an area to be grasped by a single archaeologist. Still, I will 
touch on some sites outside Iran which are particularly relevant to our theme. 

Previous attempts at identifying material evidence for administration 
have sometimes been rather haphazard. I will attempt a holistic approach, 
using three different ways of identification: 1) functional attribution of exist- 
ing buildings on the basis of finds, plan and particular architectural details; 2) 
finds outside their original architectural context that by their very nature sug- 
gest the existence of an archive/storehouse or of other administrative activi- 
ties; 3) identification of administrative functions/activities of buildings based 
on textual sources. 
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With the above approach in mind, I will present the relevant material in 
three separate sections. The first offers an updated and critical overview of 
existing architectural structures that have been identified, with varying de- 
grees of likelihood, as administrative. I will base my own estimations on plan, 
architectural elements, and finds. The section will include an interesting set of 
evidence from the Sivand Archaeological Rescue Project at Tang-e Bolaghi, 
near Pasargadae, so far known mainly through the preliminary reports edited 
by Rémy Boucharlat and Hassan Fazeli Nashli for ARTA. Since the relevant 
information is spread over various publications and may have gone unnoticed, 
I will take the opportunity for a new and more detailed presentation. 

In the second section, I will list a few important finds of materials sug- 
gesting administration that have no known architectural context and in the 
third section I will address those cases where an administrative function has 
been proposed on the basis of written sources, even though the actual archae- 
ological find is lacking. This last section therefore stretches the traditional 
semantic range of the word ‘archaeology.’ 


1. Functional attribution of existing buildings connected to 
administration 


1.1. Functional attribution based on finds 


Finds directly pointing to an administrative function for their architectural 
context typically consist of documents inscribed on clay tablets; clay sealings 
which originally sealed documents, containers, and rooms; and, finally, other 
artefacts, such as weights, used for administrative functions in broader sense. 
As for storage, I will focus on particular arrangements of the plan in combina- 
tion with various finds, ranging from common earthenware vessels to precious 
items. In every case, assessment of the different contexts, primary or secondary, 
is a prerequisite for attributing any function to the building in question. 


1.1.1. Inscribed documents! 
1.1.1.1. Persepolis Fortification 


In a study dedicated to the location and circumstances of documents of finds 
excavated at Persepolis, presented at Les Archives des Fortifications confer- 
ence (Paris 2006), S. Razmjou analysed the two main contexts of document 





1 The need is felt also for an assessment of the contents of the texts (see the example of 
the interpretation of the Treasury proposed by E.F. Schmidt, before the final reading 
of the texts). 
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finds at Persepolis, that of the so-called Northern Fortification and that of the 
so-called Treasury. For the first of these, all the elements concur in indicating 
that it consisted of a secondary context, not in the common archaeological 
sense that the objects had been dispersed by events in the stratigraphy of the 
site but in the sense that the context in which they were found did not repre- 
sent their original location. For this reason it will be treated in Section 2 of 
this paper. 


1.1.1.2. Persepolis Treasury 

For the second context, too, Razmjou suggests that the documents were in 
a secondary context, moved from their original setting around the end of 
the Achaemenid period (Razmjou 2008, 57). While his observations on the 
Northern Fortification are based on solid ground, the reasons for assuming the 
Treasury as a secondary context for the Treasury Tablets are not sufficiently 
explained. I will therefore illustrate the finds on the basis of the excellent 
excavation report by E.F. Schmidt, and present his opinion while reserving 
my own, this with the aim of understanding if his interpretation is acceptable 
or not. The question at hand is simply: can the so-called Treasury be consid- 
ered as the very building where the administrative activities of the Treasurer, 
mentioned in the texts, were carried out? Recent contributions to this as- 
pect by Henkelman point to the fact that the central Treasury (kapnuski) men- 
tioned in the Treasury Tablets undoubdtedly refers to the Treasury Building 
at Persepolis (Henkelman, in press)’. A discussion on the Treasury as an ex- 
ample of a possible type corresponding to a category mentioned by the Greek 
written sources will follow in Section 1.2.2.2. 

The Treasury (Schmidt 1939, idem 1953) is an architectural complex with 
spaces belonging to two different kinds of modules: 1) four-columned halls 
(two larger, two smaller) surrounded by elongated, subsidiary rooms, and 2) 
open courtyards (two) with porches on their four sides, giving access to the 
minor columned halls (figs. 1 (B), 2). 

There are two main entrances, one on the north and the second on the east 
side: the north entrance communicates with the central area of the Terrace and 
was presumably reserved for the King and higher officers (Rapin 1992, 275), 
while the east entrance opens onto the area for the garrison and other service 
rooms, and was probably used by lower-ranking personnel and for the goods 
transit. 

As Schmidt recognised, the complex was founded by Darius I, enlarged 
with an additional section that almost doubled the original storage space, and 





2 I thank W. Henkelman for providing me with the unpublished paper. 
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Fig. 1. Persepolis: general plan of the Terrace (adapted from Schmidt 1953). 


finally restructured over a wider area simultaneously with the construction of 
the ‘Harem’ of Xerxes, which necessitated razing of the western part of the 
first two sections. Schmidt’s report is very detailed on the communications 
between the various rooms of the complex, following the changes brought by 
the three building phases, and supplying all the existing information on doors, 
door-sills, blocked doorways, and pathways. The last are shown by the degree 
of deterioration of the floor. 

As Schmidt writes, “(the) find-spot plan shows a correspondence in the dis- 
tribution of clusters of tablets and clusters of labels which cannot be acciden- 
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Fig. 2. Persepolis: Treasury (adapted from 
Schmidt 1953). 


tal” (Schmidt 1953: 174). Schmidt 
was adamant about the reliability 
of the objects’ find-spots as orig- 
inal contexts, to the extent that 
the apparent collocation of items 
of various nature in some rooms 
made him remark that “it appears 
absurd to store administrative re- 
cords, martial equipment and ta- 
bleware in the same room” (ibid.). 

The inscribed tablets were 
found mostly in a burned layer 
above the floor of room 33, near 
courtyard 17, suggesting that they 
fell from a second-storey struc- 
ture which existed only in this 
part of the complex: “in this room 
were stored the archives of the lo- 
cal administration” (ibid. 173f.). 
Following the interpretation pro- 


posed by Schmidt, N. Cahill too, in his remarkable contribution on this build- 
ing, assumed the find contexts to be primary: 


Most of the clay tablets and labels were located in a second storey structure above room 
33, near courtyard 17, and probably belonged to the same functional complex. A sub- 
stantial number of seals and weights was also found in the two courtyard complexes, 
further suggesting administrative work; moreover, the courtyards were probably the 
best lit areas of the building and so most suitable for such work (Cahill 1985, 378). 


Courtyards 17 and 29, with their open areas, were indeed proposed by Schmidt 
as the centres of the administrative activities: “We can well visualize the busy 
scenes which once animated this court [i.e. court 17; PC] and its embellished 
porticoes” (Schmidt 1953, 172). Cahill furthermore suggested that the 


two types of complexes, halls and courtyards, probably had two or more functions in 
the Treasury. The rich contents indicate that the hall-complexes must have been used 
for storage. The courtyard-complexes may have been the sites of the administrative 
work mentioned in the tablets (Cahill 1985: 378; see infra). 


Schmidt also took into account the uninscribed “labels,” about which he states: 


The presence of sealed clay labels and fabric near the center for recording and packing 
is to be expected. The labels with impressions of officials’ seals had been attached ei- 
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ther to records of perishable nature or to stored wares of unknown character (Schmidt 
1953, 173). 


He links their often inconsistent location to the system of storage more than 
to dispersal caused by pillage: 


When trying to determine the purposes of the rooms of the royal treasury and the 
system of storage of its contents, we rarely succeeded in plotting a certain room as a 
storeroom for a definite class of objects [...] We conclude, therefore, that the manage- 
ment of the Treasury must have been very complicated and the system of storage very 
haphazard (ibid. 179). 


When allowing for a limited distorting effect caused by pillaging, Schmidt’s 
detailed description of the archaeological context of the finds in each room 
does indeed seem to support the idea of an original context particularly for the 
uninscribed ‘labels.’ As for the activities taking place here, Stolper’s summa- 
ry statement may be quoted, saying that 


the later treasurers disburse silver in partial payment of rations for workers and set 
ration apportionments for groups of workers and craftsmen (stonemasons, woodwork- 
ers, metal smiths, but also shepherds) active in the construction of Persepolis itself 
and at work in various settlements in the surrounding region. In the Fortification texts, 
the earlier treasurers apportion rations and assign groups of workers and craftsmen, 
often numbering in the hundreds, attached to nineteen or more ‘treasuries’ (Elamite 
kapnuski) in the region around Persepolis, installations where precious items and raw 
materials were collected and kept and where craftsmen produced some finished goods 
(Stolper 2000). 


There is an apparent contradiction between the low-level administrative ac- 
tivities performed in the Treasury according to the tablets and the wealth of 
precious finds preserved in the columned halls of the same building. The only 
real link seems to be that the Treasury Tablets records payments in silver, a 
metal which we can imagine preserved along with other precious items in the 
complex. 

A possible explanation is suggested by Cahill who, noting that silver was 
paid in lieu of regular rations in kind, argued that they may have related to a 
grain shortage in the period from December 467 to August 466 BCE: “these 
payments must thus be regarded as exceptional, not as among the ordinary 
duties of the Treasury” (Cahill 1985, 381). However, a recent contribution 
by Henkelman shows that the issuing of silver occurred during the entire 
chronological range of the archive, which should therefore be interpreted as 
parallel to the archive of the Fortification (Henkelman, in press). Conclusion 
reached by Cahill, “the Treasury had no regular economy functions even at 
Persepolis” (ibid.), should be rediscussed. 
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The administration function in the Treasury could have been largely lim- 
ited to the registration of the incoming objects, precious items of different 
nature presented to the King of Kings as a gift or tribute. The ‘labels, which 
Schmidt associates with various goods, could relate to this function, as could 
the weights and some of the sealings. 

In any case, we must remember that according to several authors’ the 
Treasury of Persepolis was a building different from the “treasuries” (kap- 
nuski) mentioned in the Elamite documents and served functions unlike those 
of other Achaemenid treasuries (see Henkelman, in press). 


1.1.2. Sealings 


Sealings may suggest the existence of an archive/storehouse even in the ab- 
sence of documents/goods; such has notably been proposed in case of the 
seals from Daskyleion in Hellespontine Phrygia. Obviously, their use as ev- 
idence necessitates, if at all possible, an assessment of their typology, which 
may yield information on the items they once sealed (cf. the ‘labels’ of the 
Persepolis Treasury). 


1.1.2.1, Persepolis Mountain Fortifications 


During the Iranian excavations carried out from 1968 to 1973 under the di- 
rection of Tajvidi on the fortifications on top of the Kuh-e Rahmat above the 
Persepolis Terrace an important group of sealings was brought to light. 


At the end of a corridor, located in a part of the Fortification, and down the staircase 
that led to a lower level, about 60 pieces of clay bullae and some fragments were found 
besides broken fragments of a big jar (Tajvidi 1976, 193). 


According to Tajvidi, these clay sealings had been fired on the spot. He also 
refers to a single sealing, covered with seal impressions, found at the entrance 
of the same corridor.* 

The observation that the sealings were fired, and this firing had taken 
place on the spot is worth noticing: does it mean that Tajvidi found other 
traces of fire as well? In this case we might propose that the sealings sealed 


3 Koch 1981, 247; Cahill 1985, 375; Briant 1996, 441; see also Stolper 2000. 

4 As summarized in Razmjou 2008, 57. As an incidental observation, let me stress 
the unfortunate diffusion of what I see as an improper Latin-like term bulla/bul- 
lae, which in Latin does not have the meaning of “sealing” but indicates the bub- 
ble-shaped pendant that every Roman male free citizen used to wear from childhood 
upwards, with an amuletic function: in Medieval Latin the term bulla indicated the 
Papal documents, which carried a metal sealing (from here the improper use of the 
term!), having a shape similar to that of the ancient bulla. 
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documents on perishable materials (cf. Briant 1996, 435), preserved in the jar 
found near the sealings themselves, and taken to this sector of the fortifica- 
tions.° The documents would presumably have been burned during the con- 
flagration which fired the clay sealings. Alternative, if there were no traces of 
burning beyond the fired sealings, and excluding they were intentionally fired 
with the document still attached,° we may be dealing with detached sealings 
intentionally fired as receipt, as evidenced in several other instances (Callieri 
1997, 246f.). The jar would then be a container of such receipts, not of docu- 
ments, but still having an archival function. In either case it is doubtful wheth- 
er the Mountain Fortification, a place of a rather difficult access, would have 
been a locus of administration, rather than a repository of items that needed 
to be kept, but not regularly accessed. 

A more recent publication on the sealings shows that many of them are 
being indeed burnt. It also allows for a typology: alongside several triangular 
‘tokens’ sealed both sides, there are many sealings once attached to docu- 
ments, with one face bearing the seal impression, the reverse that of strings 
and document edges (Rahimifar 2005). After all, it seems therefore more like- 
ly that these sealings are the remains of an archive of sealed documents. 


1.1.2.2. Seyitémer Hiiytik 

Interesting comparative evidence from comes from Seyitémer Hityiik in 
Achaemenid Phrygia, where clay ‘tags’ were found not far from the forti- 
fication wall, i.e. in the kind of service area where in the Ancient Near East 
sealings and tablets are often found. The tags were most likely associated with 
15 pottery pithoi recovered in the previous year’s excavations and therefore 
likely to relate to storage functions (Kaptan 2010, 361-3). 


1.1.3. Weights and related artefacts 


The presence of weights can be an indicator of administration activity. In 
the southern part of the Acropolis of Susa, two important objects were found 
together: an Achaemenid bronze lion-weight of 121 kilos (Perrot 2010d, 373) 
and a large bronze weight in the form of a knucklebone, weighing 93.7 kilos, 
bearing a Greek inscription datable to the 6" century BCE (ibid. 372). Perrot 
links the first, as others found at Pasargadae and Persepolis, to the activity of 
weighing tributes submitted to the King. Boucharlat alternatively linked the 





5 Compare the fragments of large jars, discussed in Razmjou 2008, 54, recently iden- 
tified among (and sometimes still attached to) the Fortification tablets preserved in 
the National Museum of Iran. 

6 See, against this possibility, Kaptan 1996, 85. 
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weights to a series of precious objects found at the same locus and proposed 
that they may have come from the local Treasury (Boucharlat 2010a, 377). 
Schmidt too, in the case of the Persepolis Treasury, considers weights as indi- 
cators of administrative activities (Schmidt 1953, 173, 193). A thorough study 
of these artefacts, of their contexts and possible functions is still wanting, 
however. 


1.1.4. Earthenware jars 


1.1.4.1. Pasargadae Toll-e Takht 

In Pasargadae, thus far no evidence for storage or other administrative activi- 
ty in the buildings from the age of Cyrus has come to light, and the only struc- 
ture which could have served these functions is the fortress built by Darius I 
on the Toll-e Takht (Phase 2, according to Stronach 1978), which enlarged the 
ceremonial terrace built there by Cyrus (Phase 1). The small trench opened 
in the NW area of this monument by the Iranian-Italian Joint Archaeological 
Mission in 2006 and 2007 produced evidence of a more articulated strati- 
graphic sequence in comparison to the simple from the British excavations. 
It recovered a significant quantity of fragments of large storage jars, which 
had not been documented previously, probably because only whole vessels 
were mentioned in the 1978 report. The storage jars characterize the whole 
sequence, from the Achaemenid to the Post-Achaemenid periods, and point to 
the presence of a pronounced storage activity in the fortress (Askari Chaverdi 
/ Callieri 2010). 


1.1.4.2. Tang-e Bolaghi TB76 
see, below, 1.4 


1.2. Functional attribution based on plan 


The typological distinction of architectural structures associated with admin- 
istrative activities in storehouses and treasuries corresponds to two ancient 
terms used by Strabo (XV.21), paratheseis and thesauroi. The only immedi- 
ately apparent difference between the two is that the treasury also contains 
the king’s treasure. The Persepolis Treasury texts furthermore indicate that 
the treasurers not only handle and store silver, but also issue it in lieu of ra- 
tions in kind (see infra). In other contexts, such as the Hellenistic palace of Ai 
Khanum, the presence of fragments of storage jars in the unfinished Treasury 
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suggests that the final function of the building might well have been storage of 
precious materials as well as edible commodities (Rapin 1992, 270). 

It should be noted, however, that the perceived difference is partly due to 
the chosen terminology: the term ‘Treasury’ as applied to the Persepolitan 
complex formed by pillared halls has had a great influence in this respect. In 
the absence of a better alternative, I will retain the established terminology, 
although I am aware that it does not represent absolute categories correspond- 
ing to functional differences. 


1.2.1. Storehouses 


For the first of the architectural types, that of storehouses, pertinent archi- 
tectural evidence from the ancient Near East in general may be invoked, as 
it often comes with enough contextual information for a reliable assessment 
of functions (Amiet 2010, 8). Accordingly, blocks of parallel elongated rooms 
may be identified as storage spaces; their typical plan originates from the need 
to seal the door and ascertain control. Subdividing the storehouse into many 
separate compartments obviates the time-consuming work of un-sealing and 
re-sealing the entire storehouse every time items are brought in or out. In ad- 
dition, the floor plan allows for storage along the walls, especially where clay 
benches have been construed. 

A further constructional perspective applies: at Tepe Nush-e Jan, in the 
Median Iron Age, series of oblong rooms were interpreted as substructure for 
a raised residential level (Stronach / Roaf 2007, 127f.). This suggestion follows 
Huff’s proposed interpretation of again similar structures on the south side of 
the Apadana at Persepolis (Huff 2005). As we will see, however, the way in 
which these elongated rooms are organized in relation to each other and the 
surrounding units changes according to the different architectural traditions 
in which they are found. 


1.2.1.1. Susa 


In the Palace of Darius | at Susa, east and west of the king’s apartment, there 
are two similar architectural units (fig. 3). The western one has a surface ap- 
proximately equal to that of the king’s apartment (2,000 m’), while the one on 
the east is larger (2,500 m?). The internal organisation is similar, with groups 
of small spaces enclosed by an elongated room and a small court, all organ- 
ized on north-south and west-east circulation axes. Each of the two units has 
eight rooms in two rows, separated by a longitudinal corridor and limited on 
the north by a second longitudinal corridor. The southern rooms are slightly 
longer than the northern ones (13 vs. 9.5 m in the eastern unit, 13.5 vs. 11 min 
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Fig. 3. Susa: Palace of Darius I (adapted from Boucharlat 2010b, fig. 513; courtesy R. 
Boucharlat). 


the western). The dividing walls are not very thick, measuring only 1.30 m; 
the floors of the rooms are covered with red plaster as in the private section 
of the Palace. Access to the blocks is from the court ‘C2’ to the east and from 
the small court ‘A’ to the west. Their entrances could be closed: the doors are 
three in number, the central one having double the width (2.40 m) of the two 
lateral ones (1.20 m). All are in line with the north-south corridors. Of these, 
the outer ones end on the two sides in the vestibule of the king’s apartment, 
while the middle one continues to the antechamber of the king’s apartment 
(Ladiray 2010, 220, fig. 222). 

Amiet takes these blocks to be storehouses (magasins), an interpreta- 
tion which seems rooted on the architectural traditions of the ancient Middle 
East, as we have seen above.’ Perrot, on the contrary, holds it impossible for a 
storehouse to have been in communication with the royal apartment, and has 
interpreted the two units as the chancellery (chancellerie), even though no 
documents were found here (Perrot 2010b, 246): 





7 See Amiet 1974, idem 1994, idem 2010: 8; cf. Boucharlat 2010b, 437. 
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A Vest et a Vouest, l’'antichambre communique avec la chancellerie (le bloc Ouest, ac- 
cessible a partir de l’Acropole par le chemin de ronde et la poterne L', était peut-étre 
réservé a l’administration locale) dem 2010c, 472). 


The debate between the two French scholars also relates to the question 
whether the two units served as substructures for a raised floor. According to 
Amiet they did (Amiet 1974, 71), the raised floor presumably extending along- 
side the central royal space, which, according to Margueron was dedicated to 
the king’s apartment (as at Mari and in the Neo-Assyrian palaces; Margueron 
2005). Perrot, by contrast, considers the absence of stairways or traces thereof 
as conclusive evidence that no raised level existed (Perrot 2010b, 231) 

The plan of the east and west units under discussion is actually quite sim- 
ilar to a section of the Neo-Babylonian palace of Nabuchodonosor at Babylon 
(Perrot 2010b). This section, the storehouse, comprises two blocks with rows 
of elongated rooms aligned on both sides of a corridor. It was situated in 
the northeastern corner of the palace and communicated to a section in the 
south that arguably housed financial offices. While the identification of the 
storehouse is commonly accepted (Heinrich 1984: 207-9), the existence and 
possible function of an upper story is again debated. 


1.2.1.2. Persepolis 

On the Persepolis Terrace (fig. 1, J and D), there are two areas where parallel 
rows of elongated rooms exist: the south side of the Apadana and the building 
‘D,’ west of the so-called Harem of Xerxes. 

Between the southwestern and southeastern towers of the Apadana three 
blocks of elongated rooms occur; Schmidt convincingly assigned a store- 
room-function to these. Only the eastern group of six interconnected rooms 
was well preserved; from the evident traces of looting, Schmidt inferred that 
“stores of great value had here been kept” (Schmidt 1953, 75). The storerooms 
were therefore arguably connected to the official function of the building. 
On the basis of the existence of a stairway, which Schmidt (ibid. 74) believed 
leading to the building’s roof, Amiet (1994) proposed that the storerooms 
additionally supported a residential upper level, just as at Susa, an opinion 
shared by Huff (2005). 

In Building ‘D, the narrow and elongated, vaulted rooms (extensively 
excavated after the published map was finished), have a width of only 2.40 m. 
Their walls, by contrast, measure 1.40 m, which led Schmidt to interpret them 
as intentionally buried foundation structures (Schmidt 1953, 269). Boucharlat 
took the structures as the substructure for a raised floor level, supported by the 
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vaults (Boucharlat 2010b, 436 n.40). Note that the building lies near Xerxes’ 
Palaces and must somehow relate to their function (as yet to ascertain!). 

Besides from the structures on the Terrace, Complex A (fig. 4) in Persepolis 
South may be relevant. This building, one of the largest here, has a rectangular 
perimeter with long columned porches on the north and south sides. Inside, 
it has two asymmetric units separated by a long north-south corridor. The 
eastern unit has two rows — separated by a east-west corridor — of elongated 
parallel rooms opening onto a small rectangular vestibule. The western block 
has a similar partition (Boucharlat 2010a, fig. 503). The plan strikingly recalls 
that of the two parallel rows of narrow elongated rooms at Susa and may point 
to use as a storehouse. Note, however, that the function of the buildings in this 
area remains unclear. 





Fig. 4. Persepolis: area to the south of the Terrace (after Boucharlat 2010b, fig. 503; 
courtesy R. Boucharlat). 


1.2.1.3. Dahane-ye Gholaman and the East 

In the plan of the site of Dahane-ye Gholaman, in Iranian Seistan, the survey 
carried out by the Italian ISMEO mission (before 1978) could identify struc- 
tures mainly on the basis of the surfacing salts from the mud-brick walls. It 
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identified, among the imposing buildings of the central area lining a canal, 
one monumental, square structure, QN1S5. It comprises four units of parallel 
elongated rooms set at right angles at the four sides of a central courtyard 
(fig. 5). The building was partly excavated in 2000 by an Iranian mission, and 
interpreted as “a sacred structure, which served for the production of some 
unknown ritual items and materials,” with abundant evidence for storage ac- 
tivities (Sajjadi 2007, 132). The peculiar rows of small terracotta columns in 
the walls between the corridors in the southeastern part of the structure has 
yet to be explained: 

their function has not been understood fully yet, although there is a great probability, 

due to the interior ventilation and the possibility of a continuous circulation of air, that 


they could have served as some kind of a cool storage room to preserve materials pro- 
duced in this sacred manufacturing structure (ibid.). 


Further to East, at the site of Altyn 10 in the Balkh oasis, building complexes 
nos. I and particularly II (fig. 6) show a plan partly similar to that of Dahane- 
ye Gholaman. 


Fig. 5. Dahane-ye Gholaman: QN 15, Fig. 6. Altyn 10 (Bactria): Building 
schematic plan (Deposit MNAOr II (after Rapin 1992, pl. 47; courtesy C. 
Rome, no. 8537; courtesy B. Genito). Rapin). 





1.2.2. Treasuries 

With the ‘treasuries’ (Koch 1981) I reach a more problematic category, differ- 
entiated from that of storehouse mainly by the existence of the terms ‘treasur- 
er’ and ‘treasury’ in sources in various languages and from various periods. 
Most important among these are Elamite kapnuski and kapnuSkira (Briant 
1996, 440-2; Stolper 2000; Henkelman, in press). The Greek term thesauros 
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(as in, e.g., Diod. XVII.71; Strabo XV.21) can indicate both a locus and its 
contents. As Briant notes, “nous ne savons pas exactement ce qu’est le trésor, 
ni sur quels fonds il est alimenté” (Briant 1996, 441). 

In the Persepolis Treasury Tablets there is an indication of the treasury of 
the King and of the treasury of Parsa (Cameron 1948, 9f.; Briant 1996, 440). It 
seems indeed likely that the architectural space for the exercise of these func- 
tions, whatever they were, should be the large complex where the tablets were 
found, which was also a place for storing the king’s treasure. (Henkelman, in 
press) 


1.2.2.1. Susa 


Diodorus (X VII.56.1) states that Alexander took possession of the city (polis) 
of Susa and of the treasures deposited in the royal palace (basileia). Strabo 
(XV.21), quoting Polycletus, also mentions royal dwellings (oikesin), treas- 
ure-houses (thesaurous) and storehouses (paratheseis) for tributes collected, 
which each king used to build on the citadel as a memorial of his govern- 
ment’s administration. Whereas one would, based on these sources, expect 
structures dedicated to archiving and depositing, Susa had, as Boucharlat re- 
marks, nothing similar to the Persepolis Treasury (Boucharlat 2009, 4). There, 
the pillared halls substituted the narrow, elongated rooms. What was the solu- 
tion found at Susa? 

In the recent publication of Darius I’s Palace at Susa, Boucharlat sug- 
gests that the fortified area of the Acropolis, the best protected place in Susa, 
was likely to have been the place where the valuable commodities mentioned 
in the Alexander biographies were stored (Boucharlat 2010a, 377). One may 
note, however, that Athenaeus (XII.514e-f), citing Chares of Mitylene, states 
that the Treasure of the King was kept in two rooms communicating with 
the King’s bedroom: a first part of the Treasure, equivalent to 5,000 talents 
of gold, was in a room large enough for five beds, adjacent to the king’s head 
and for this reason called the proskephalaion basilikon. A second part, equiv- 
alent to 3,000 talents of gold, was in a smaller room, large enough for three 
beds, adjacent to the king’s feet and therefore called the basilikon hypopodion. 
Rapin has suggested that this description refers to the Palace of Darius | at 
Susa (Rapin 1992: 273), where two rooms of different dimensions correspond 
surprisingly exactly to Chares’ description: not the two units of the store- 
house, but rather the spaces west (8 x 9,2 m) and east (8 x 4 m) of the terminal 
room of the King’s apartment (fig. 3, chambre du roi). The fact that Chares 
partook in Alexander’s expedition (Schmitt 1991) at least theoretically gave 
him a chance to see the royal apartment of the Persian King. This yields some 
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additional support to the correspondence of the dimensions given by him to 
the architecture of the King’s apartment at Susa. To me, it suggests that the 
private treasure of the King at Susa was neither housed on the citadel, nor in 
the spaces commonly identified as storehouse or chancellery of the palace. 

The Persian palace at Babylon has quite a similar plan in its Anbauhof 
(Gasche 2010, fig. 514) as the one proposed above for Susa. This is unsur- 
prising given the architectural tradition of the ancient Near East, to which 
the entire Susa Palace subscribes. Also at Mari, Kalhu, and Khorsabad, the 
king’s treasure was in the area of the royal apartments. It was separate from 
the storehouses, which opened onto the large courtyards where revenues and 
gifts were collected. At Susa, too, as indeed at Babylon, the King’s private 
Treasure is located in the innermost part of the Palace, while the storehouses 
are accessible from the courtyards (Rapin 1992, 274). This Mesopotamian 
concept is indeed quite different from what we have at Persepolis. 

The fact that the dimensions of the Treasury at Susa would be rather small 
could also be explained by a locus in Strabo which seems to point to a dif- 
ferent degree of importance attributed to the treasury at Susa, on one hand, 
and Persepolis and Pasargadae on the other: “for in these stronger and he- 
reditary places [i.e. Persepolis and Pasargadae] were the royal treasure, the 
treasure-houses and the tombs of the Persians” (XV.3.3). 


1.2.2.2. Persepolis 

The complex excavated in the southeastern part of the Persepolis Terrace com- 
prised columned halls of various dimensions besides courtyards surrounded 
by smaller rooms. As it contained a great abundance of precious items, de- 
spite Macedonian pillaging, the complex was identified with the thesauroi on 
the citadel (akra) said to have been filled with silver and gold at the time of 
Alexander’s arrival (egemon argurou te kai khrusou; Diod. XVII.71). 

The Persepolis Treasury (fig. 2) is a particular building, quite different 
from a simple storehouse. As stated above (§1.1.1.1), I will rely on the ex- 
tremely detailed report of an — unfortunately — non-stratigraphic excavation 
(Schmidt 1953, 156-200) in junction with the thorough study devoted to it by 
Cahill (1985). 

Schmidt, who had excavated the building himself, in his report sought 
connections between the architecture and the finds. He thereby attributed par- 
ticular importance to the Elamite tablets, which he rightly took as indicative 
of administrative activity. He reconstructed the process of accumulation and 
sealing and identified the courtyard adjacent to the areas showing the greatest 
concentration of tablets as the locus of administrative activities. 
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As Cahill has remarked, almost all hoarded commodities were of foreign 
origin, could not have been redistributed economically, and had mainly a 
symbolic value (Cahill 1985, 380). He also noted that nearly all datable objects 
are from the earlier Achaemenid period. He concludes that they were stored in 
the Treasury simply for safekeeping and for prestige: “Yet the Treasury was 
more than a storehouse for gold, antiques and other material wealth: it was a 
monument to the power of the King” (ibid. 388). 

The main function of the Treasury was therefore that of storage, performed 
mainly in the columned halls, and linked, according to Cahill, specifically to 
the ceremonies performed in the Apadana. His explanation for the presence 
of the two large reliefs taken from the centre of the Apadana stairway seems 
equally well grounded as it is based on the early date of the Treasury finds: 
since the flux of gifts/tributes appears to have stopped around the middle of 
the fifth century BCE, the reliefs showing presentation to the King of Kings 
would be seen as out-dated and were removed to the Treasury to accompany 
the previous gifts/tributes (ibid). 

Recently, Razmjou compared the Treasury’s function to that of an ancient 
Museum (Razmjou 2010), an idea that Schmidt had adopted for the so-called 
Throne Hall (Hundred Columns Hall), “erected for the specific purpose of 
serving as the ‘palace museum’ of Persepolis” (Schmidt 1953, 200). He took 
the building as “a late extension of the royal storehouse, namely a treasure hall 
of palatial proportions” (ibid. 199). 

If, however, the function of the Persepolis Treasury was limited to that 
of a royal museum, it would be hard to account for the presence of adminis- 
trative tablets regarding payments in silver, particularly if the tablets are in a 
primary context. The other objection to the interpretation by Razmjou (who 
seems unaware of Cahill’s contribution) is the substantial difference in archi- 
tectural quality between, as Cahill puts it, the “most unprepossessing building 
on the Persepolis Terrace” and the “highly decorated, monumental Apadana 
and Hundred-Columned Hall” (Cahill 1985, 378). He deduces that the former 
“was intended simply to store treasure, not to display them like a museum or 
to provide easy access to them” (ibid.). 


1.2.2.3. Dahane-ye Gholaman 

Building ‘QN2’ at this site, excavated by the 1960s ISMEO mission, has a rec- 
tangular ground plan, measuring 51 x 41 m (fig. 7). It is centred on a square 
courtyard with porches; a series of rectangular rooms aligned to the building’s 
the main axis open to it. The long sides of these rooms are divided in bays by 
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Fig. 7. Dahane-ye Gholaman: Building QN2 (Deposit MNAOr Rome, no. 1358; cour- 
tesy B. Genito). 


a succession of projecting short walls. Two structural phases have been iden- 
tified for the complex. According to Genito 


Most likely, in its original phase, Building QN2 had to be a warehouse or storage area 
or, more precisely, the ‘Treasury’ for the storage of goods collected as a tribute by the 
provincial responsibles, as suggested by some types of materials brought to light dur- 
ing the excavation and certainly attributable to its first stage of life (including many tin 
or lead planoconvex ingots). The particular division of the interior rooms, with a single 
input, not communicating with each other and further broken down into smaller units, 
supports this interpretation (Genito 2012, 372). 


In this context, the author also points to the few clay sealings found on the 
floor of the first period (ibid. 377). The information is particularly important 
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as the site has been identified with the satrapal seat of Achaemenid Zranka 
(idem 1986). 


1.3. Functional attribution based on particular architectural details 


Iranian excavations directed by Sami at Persepolis in the 1950s revealed a 
series of rooms which were identified as the Dabirkhane-ye Sahi, the “Royal 
house of scribes.” Without identifying their location precisely, Sami speaks of 
two courtyards and a few rooms, belonging to accountants [...] Between every two 
rooms, an opening, as wide as 10 centimetres, was made, to make it possible for two 
accountants or two scribes, to talk to each other from the two rooms. These openings 


are almost like small windows, which today are made between two rooms, in govern- 
mental offices and banks, to make contact between two related rooms.® 


Unfortunately Sami keeps silent not only on the location of the courtyards, 
but also on how many rooms and walls with apertures were uncovered. As 
Razmjou points out in his study on the find spots of the Persepolis documents, 
Sami’s excavations took place in different parts of the Terrace, including its 
northeastern corner. It seems, however, 


that Sami was not referring to the northeastern Fortification, where Herzfeld found the 
tablets, but rather to another nearby locus, probably in the northern part of the Hundred 
Columns Hall’s courtyard, east of the Unfinished Gate, an area where no documents 
were found. 


The fact that the floor level of this building is three metres higher than the area 
directly north Hundred Columns Hall agrees with the little concrete informa- 
tion given by Sami (Razmjou 2008, 53). 

On the basis of his indications, I tentatively accept Sami’s interpretation 
and link his elusive building to administration activity. The fact that no docu- 
ments were found there does not necessarily lead to a different interpretation, 
particularly in view of Razmjou’s observation that the Fortification tablets 
were probably stored elsewhere before reaching their find context. 


1.4. An indicator of administrative activity in a rural environment of Fars? 

The international programme of rescue excavation at Tang-e Bolaghi (Sivand 
Dam Archaeological Rescue Project) was organized and carried out between 
2005 and 2007 with great endeavour by the Iranian Centre for Archaeological 
Research, under the direction of the late Massoud Azarnoush and with the 
collaboration of the Parse-Pasargad Research Foundation, directed by Hassan 


8  Mostafavi & Sami 1955, 64f.; Sami 1969, 76f.; cf. Razmjou 2008, 53, quoted here for 
the English translation. 
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Talebian. Teams from France, Germany, Italy, Japan and Poland collaborated 
with Iranian teams on thematic sub-projects based on an earlier surface sur- 
vey, which had recorded the existence of 177 sites of various nature. 

The most significant evidence regarding Achaemenid-period administra- 
tion was brought to light by the Iranian-Italian team working on sites TB 76 
and TB 77, two small rural settlements that continued into the post-Achae- 
menid period. In addition, the buildings excavated by the Iranian-German 
team at site TB 73 and by the Iranian-Polish team at site TB 64 are relevant to 
our subject. The discovery of these four sites in a relatively small area under- 
scores the level of administrative control over the valley. 


1.4.1. Sites TB 76 and TB 77 


The Iranian-Italian team concentrated its activities on the left bank of the 
Polvar river. The structures brought to light at TB 76 (fig. 8) are a house 
(TB 76-3), part of a second house (TB 76-9) and three stretches of fencing or 
terracing walls (TB 76—1, TB 76-2, TB 76-10). At TB 77, a fortified enclosure 
was brought to light. 

Trench TB 76-3 was particularly rewarding, as it yielded part of the 
courtyard of a house and a number of adjacent rooms in a sequence of six 
stratigraphic phases representing various occupation surfaces and destruction 
episodes (Askari Chaverdi / Callieri 2007; iidem 2009; iidem, in press). The 
first structural period (Phase 5) is represented by a long wall in regular stone 
masonry, using large stones laid with great accuracy. This wall remained in 
use for the entire sequence, with two later reconstructions; it represented the 
southeastern limit of the habitation. 

A second wall of this first structural period, at right angles with the pe- 
rimeter wall, was found in the courtyard. It was constructed from rows of 
large squared blocks and a massive core of smaller stones and clay. The occu- 
pational surface associated with the construction of both walls was brought to 
light as well, as were deposits rich in potsherds, sealed off by the succeeding 
phase. The stratigraphy of these layers evidenced the existence of a series of 
successive large dump pits excavated from each of the superimposed occupa- 
tion surfaces, which confirm the area was an open courtyard. 

Particularly important is the find of an inscription incised on a fragment 
of small pear-shaped pot with large open mouth. The Aramaic text is com- 
plete and reads “double,” 1.e. indicating a measure of liquid volume. A second 
inscription too was found, unfortunately fragmentary, which may be Greek 
rather than Aramaic. 
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Fig. 8. Tang-e Bolaghi, site TB76: general plan (Iranian-Italian Joint Archaeological 
Mission). 
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Phase 5 ceramics on the whole shows physical and typological aspects quite 
distinct from those of the later Phases 3 and 2. Similarities with compara- 
tive evidence from Persepolis and Pasargadae suggest a dating within the 
Achaemenid period, which supported by other finds as well. However, the 
Aramaic inscription(s) point to a rather late phase of the Achaemenid period. 
With the author’s kind permission, I here reproduce Giovanni Garbini’s com- 
ments on the Aramaic inscription (figs. 9a—b), from the final excavation report 


(Garbini 2016): 





Figs. 9a—b. TB76 Inv. 41 (Iranian-Italian Joint Archaeological Mission). 


This inscription (TB 76 Inv. 41) consists of four signs, incised with a point on the leath- 
er-hard surface of the pot, before firing; the signs show some irregularity in form, due 


to the nature of the material. 

The writing belongs to a relatively recent Aramaic type, but still antedating Christian 
era. The most probable reading of the word is 7 ‘YP. The second and fourth sign can be 
considered safe. For the first sign, a reading M cannot be excluded, but it is less likely 
because of the low position of the stroke to the right. The third sign looks somewhat 
like a G, but this is excluded by the fact that, as far as 1 am aware, no Aramaic root ‘GP 


exists. 

From the palaeographic viewpoint no final conclusion can be drawn given the scanty 
evidence of monumental type. In our inscription only two signs offer elements useful 
for palaeographic dating: the open angular shape of ‘ayn and the flattened angular form 


of yod. 
The former characterised the whole second half of the 1‘ millennium BC, while on 
the evidence of the yod form we can restrict their time lapse approximately between 


the second half of the 4" and the beginning of the 3 century BC. Therefore a dating 
between the 4" and the 3" century BC looks probable, thus not far in time from the 
bilingual inscription of Ashoka at Kandahar (mid-3" century BC) and from the votive 
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inscription from Khuzestan dated to 273 BC (Bashash Kanzaq 1996; cf. Garbini 2006: 
203-7). 

As regards the word 7‘YP, it represents a noun derived, with prefix t- (but the prefix 
could also be m-), from the Aramaic root ‘YP/‘WP, “to be double.” The root is attested 
in Palmyrene, Syriac and Judaic Aramaic; so far, however, the noun 7‘YP, probably 
meaning “double,” had not been attested. Written on the body of a pot, as it in fact is, it 
was probably meant to quantify its capacity. 

From the typological viewpoint, this inscription on ceramic is comparable to the Ara- 
maic inscription incised on a jar found in the island of Ischia (Campania, Italy), dated to 
the 8" century BC: however, here the word was K PLN, a form corresponding to Hebrew 
kiphlayim, which has the same meaning of “double” (Garbini 1978: 143-50). This in- 
terpretation has been confirmed by metrologic study of the jar (Durando 1989: 79-84). 


The architectural evidence, small as the excavated areas are, is enough to show 
the existence of a rural settlement at site TB 76, beginning in the Achaemenid 
period and probably continuing into the post-Achaemenid period. The fact 
that TB 76 occupies the slope between the mountain and the plain, shows that 
the site must have been associated with the exploitation of the fertile valley 
floor. Indeed, a stretch of the network of canals, which the Irano-French team 
of the Tang-e Bolaghi project has shown to correspond with the structures 
traditionally interpreted as the royal road, departs from the main line in the 
valley to reach the area of our site. 

More particularly, trench TB 76-3 showed the existence of a house of 
sizable dimensions, with large storage jars at all phases, clearly pointing to 
storage activity. The find of a loom weight, several stone implements (includ- 
ing grinding stones), and two cylindrical stone bases with marks of working 
on their upper surfaces, point to the existence of a settlement in which craft 
activity was carried out. Significant is also the inscription on a pot, suggesting 
some sort of administrative control over the productions that required precise 
measuring before storage or distribution. The presence of several ornaments, 
bronze arrowheads, and a fragmented alabaster vessel, contribute to our view 
on the functions of, and the standard of living in, the house. 

As regards TB 77 (fig. 10), the results of the stratigraphic investigation in 
the excavated trenches allows for reliable interpretation of the main architec- 
tural features as the perimeter wall of a fortified structure. The excellent stone 
structure of the wall served a superstructure in adobe, which left no trace 
except for the clay characterizing the stratigraphy of the area. The wall was 
laid out directly on the virgin soil, without foundations. The absence of any 
stone substructures on the east and south sides of the presumed perimeter is 
probably due to the use of a heavy machine in this area; it must have destroyed 
any existing evidence. 
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Fig. 10. Tang-e Bolaghi, site TB77: general plan (Iranian-Italian Joint Archaeological 
Mission). 


Above the construction surface, a thin accumulation represents the main oc- 
cupation phase, which is in turn overlain by layers of clay representing the 
collapse of the adobe structures. The potsherds recovered from the main oc- 
cupation phase and from the collapse consist mainly of fragments of large, 
well-wrought storage jars in Orange/Red Ware, which find comparison with 
material from Persepolis and other Achaemenid sites. The excellent state of 
preservation shows that they were found in primary position and were not 
carried along by natural elements. The storage function of the building is 
therefore quite likely. This ceramic assemblage recalls that of Phase 5 of TB 
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76-3, which offers other chronological elements to date the structure to the 
Achaemenid period. If confirmed, the structure would be the first example 
of this architectural type and masonry technique for the Achaemenid period. 
Certain similarities are evident with some structures of TB 76-3 and particu- 
larly with the more imposing structure of TB 73 (infra). 

It is particularly interesting to note that Elamite texts from the Treasury 
and Fortification archives use several terms associated with the system of 
agricultural exploitation (Briant 1996, 456-60). Collating archaeological 
evidence with these textual sources, as first suggested with great insight by 
Sumner (Sumner 1986, 26f.), the fortified structure of TB 77, with its storage 
jars and location near a small agricultural settlement (TB76), corresponds 
well with the “fortresses” (halmarris or dida) in the tablets (Callieri 2007, 20). 
The study of faunal remains contributes to the identification of diverse func- 
tions in the sense that the quantity of bones collected at TB77 was markedly 
lower than at TB76. 


1.4.2. Sites TB 73 and TB 64 


Comparison with the Achaemenid age structure brought to light by the 
Iranian-German team at site TB 73 — similar to TB 77 in technique and lay- 
out but of more imposing proportions — or the one excavated by the Iranian- 
Polish at site TB 64 confirms the ‘rural’ nature of TB 76 and TB 77. This is 
consistent with the position on the left bank of the river, which was of minor 
importance, as it was opposite the bank where the main road passed. 

A complete plan of the building found at TB 73 is not available yet, but the 
preliminary publication indicates structures of remarkable regularity (from 
four trenches), with no original floor level preserved (Helwing / Seyedin 
2009). Most noteworthy is a stone course in regular stone masonry, exposed 
in square G 25, 1.30 m thick and having three square buttresses on its north- 
ern side as well as a crosswise corner joint. This buttressed stone substructure 
for, probably, adobe walls is strikingly similar to that of TB 77, though the 
latter is of lesser proportions and quality. Based on this parallel, I would there- 
fore propose that structure found at TB 73 also represents a fortified depot. 
Since TB 73 is positioned on the right bank of the Polvar river, where the main 
concentration of sites suggests the presence of the road linking Pasargadae 
to Persepolis, the site logically had greater importance, explaining the larger 
dimensions. 

The building at site TB 64 is described as a large building measuring 40 x 
30 m surrounded by a massive perimeter wall (Kaim / Asadi / Heydari 2007; 
Asadi/ Kaim 2009). Inside a small domestic building with vestibule and main 
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room on the northern side was found, as well as a row of at least four square 
spaces measuring 3.30 x 3.30 m walled on three sides and open on the fourth. 
These spaces bore traces of hearths and a platform. A mud-brick wall running 
at a distance of 3 m parallel to the western perimeter separates a long space. 
The presence of much pottery, including large storage jars, suggests that this 
area served storage purposes. The regular plan of the complex and the qual- 
ity of the finds led the excavators to hypothesize a construction ordered by 
the royal administration. The existence of the four small open rooms with 
clear traces of habitation would seem to plead against function as a depot, 
however. Comparison with a similar structure brought to light by Kleiss at 
Madakeh (c. 10 km to the northwest of NaqS-e Rostam; Kleiss 1981, 49, fig. 5) 
convinced excavators that the building was one of the way stations mentioned 
by Herodotus (V.52—54; [X.98). 


2. Artefacts without original context implying archives or 
administrative activities 


2.1. Persepolis Fortification Tablets 


I will start this section by addressing the problem of the context of the 
Persepolis Fortification tablets (Garrison / Root 2001, 23-39). For this purpose 
I will also rely on the aforementioned detailed study by Razmjou. 

Having described the spaces where Herzfeld in 1933 found the clay tablets 
—I will not repeat his description here — Razmjou adds an important detail: 


The main chamber where Herzfeld found the archive is approximately 1.5 by 2 m. Be- 
cause the tablets were piled up in a small space, sitting in the chamber or even selecting 
tablets to work on an active archive would have been all but possible. If someone had to 
find a particular text, he would have had to move part if not the whole of the archive to 
find his text amongst thousands of documents (Razmjou 2008, 53). 


The archaeological context may therefore be safely be taken to be secondary, 
but that does not mean that one has to agree with Schmidt’s suggestion that 
the Fortification archive had been moved there from the Treasury (Schmidt 
1953: 41). Razmjou rightly underlines that this is not borne out by the evi- 
dence (similarly Cahill 1985, 380). Indeed, Razmjou (2008, 54) supposes that 
even the Treasury archive was found in a secondary context and he concludes: 


I suggest that the archives found at Persepolis are parts of a main records office, close 
to the palace complex. Later, with architectural changes taking place in the area and 
the pertinent buildings being expanded, there was not enough space for storing ‘out- 
of-date’ archives. Tablets and labels were moved to vacant spaces such as rooms in the 
Fortification, where they were (temporarily) walled up. A possible location for the main 
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record office could be somewhere close to the royal palaces, but separated to reduce 
possible interference with royal activities (ibid. 57). 


In short, the most recent study of the find locations and circumstances of the 
documents excavated at Persepolis takes all of these to be from secondary 
contexts. As I already stated, I do not share this view as regards the Treasury 
(§1.1.1.2) and particularly its uninscribed tablets. 

Still, even accepting Razmjou’s conclusions, the Fortification and 
Treasury tablets are proof that at Persepolis records of administrative nature 
were kept with great care, to the extent that documents concerning the earliest 
phase of the Terrace life were still being kept at the end of the Achaemenid 
power. The early date of the Persepolis Fortification archive is in my opinion 
a clear indication for the importance written records held for the Achaemenid 
administration. 

Finally, reference should be made to lost parts of the Persepolis archives, 
bear in mind that parchment documents were used by the administration too. 
Such is indicated by the occasional references, in the Fortification texts, to 
“Babylonian scribes (writing) on parchment” (Briant 1996, 435; Razmjou 
2008, 54). Along the same lines, Schmidt, finding evidence for of a considera- 
ble amount of inflammable material at some of the same loci where clay labels 
were found, already assumed, “The labels with impressions of officials’ seals 
had been attached either to records of perishable nature or to stored wares of 
unknown character” (Schmidt 1953, 173). 


2.2. Susa clay tablets 

As for Susa, the clay tablets found there are extraordinarily few in compar- 
ison to the discoveries at Persepolis. Even so, the existence of political and 
economic activity at Susa is undeniable (Boucharlat 2009; Henkelman 2001; 
Garrison, this volume). 


2.3. Other finds 


Documents found in other regions of the Empire indicate the existence of 
ancient administrative buildings, with their archives, in these parts. An im- 
portant find-spot, yielding two Achaemenid Elamite tablets in this regard, is 
Old Kandahar (Fisher / Stolper 2015). The special importance of these finds 
is underlined by the observation that Arachosia was the place of origin of 
the chert mortars, pestles, and plates with Aramaic inscriptions found in the 
Treasury at Persepolis.’ 





9 See Bowman 1970; Bernard 1972; Stolper 2000. 
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3. Identification of administrative buildings and activities based on 

written sources 
Though I am entering grounds where others undoubtedly have more compe- 
tence, I will venture a few observations. First, the existence of “royal stations” 
(stathmoi basilikoi) and “hostels” (katalyseis) along the royal roads, as men- 
tioned by Herodotus (V.52—4) is confirmed by the lost Periplous or Periodos 
of Ctesias of Cnidus, which, according to its Byzantine epitomist Photius, 
mentioned the stations, the duration of the way and the distance in parasangs 
between Ephesus, Bactra and India. The parallel existence of sea routes be- 
comes clear from the description of the journey that Nearchus, the admiral of 
Alexander’s fleet, undertook through the Indian Ocean and the Persian Gulf 
(Arr. Ind. 20-42). 

An important passage from the last-mentioned source pertains to a place 
at the river Sitakos, identified with present Mand (see also Potts 2011, 12—13), 
where the fleet found a large quantity of wheat, gathered there by order of 
the King (siton polun xunkekomismenon kata prostaxin basileos; 38.9).'° The 
storehouse was not in a village or town, but at the mouth of a river, hence 
a common anchoring place in traditional seafaring. The pertinent passage 
should not be translated, as it has been done by Chantraine (1952, 76), “they 
found a large amount of wheat gathered by order of the king for victualling” 
(“Ils trouvérent une grande quantité de blé réunie sur l’ordre du roi pour les 
ravitailler’’), but rather “they found a large amount of wheat gathered by order 
of the King, so that they could victual” (Os sphisin einai episitisasthai). 

Basileus in the above passage refers, in my opinion, to the last Persian 
king. The wheat had not been gathered for the fleet by order of Alexander (who 
was quite faraway, crossing the inland plateau from Carmania to Persis), but 
deposited in a storehouse by order of the Persian ruler. We are evidently deal- 
ing with the supply analogue to that of the way stations on the Achaemenid 
royal roads, where travel rations where distributed to those who carried offi- 
cial authorisation. This particular storehouse is located at an anchorage, at the 
mouth of a river, however, and is connected with a maritime route. That the 
Macedonian fleet could remained there for 21 days and had the possibility to 
repair its ships implies a sizeable storage as well as the presence of a carpen- 
try workshop. To my knowledge, this is the first ever evidence of a maritime 
route in the Persian Gulf directly under Achaemenid control, matching the 





10 Ihave previously presented my reflections on this passage at a congress in Moscow 
dedicated to the memory of the academician Gregory Bongard-Levin; see Callieri 
2013. 
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information of the Persepolis Elamite documents on the organization of offi- 
cial travel. 


4. Comparative evidence from later periods 

I conclude this overview by pointing out a few finds and loci relating to ad- 
ministration practices from post-Achaemenid Iran. This is, in my view, nec- 
essary in view of the marked continuity between the Achaemenid adminis- 
tration system and the one adopted by the Macedonians, not to mention the 
further continuity between Seleucid and Arsacid administrative structures. 

East of Iran proper, the most fundamental evidence known has come to 
light at the Hellenistic colony of Ai Khanum in Bactria. In the context of the 
DAFA mission directed by Paul Bernard, Claude Rapin excavated and pub- 
lished with great insight a building identified as the Treasury of the Royal 
Palace (Rapin 1992). This architectural complex has yielded a great amount 
of finds in secure stratigraphic contexts. They relate to administrative and 
cultural activities and comprise materials as diverse as economic inscriptions 
on vases, tools for administrative activity, literary texts, and hoarded raw ma- 
terials and artefact.'! 

The plan of the relevant section of the royal palace (fig. 11) already indi- 
cates its function: series of elongated rooms are arranged parallel to the four 
sides of a courtyard; further series of elongated parallel rooms open onto a cor- 
ridor. The building thus clearly answers to the storehouse type, as discussed 
above. The associated finds confirm this and attest to the function of storage 
of the royal treasure of the city, despite evident proof that the building was 
unfinished and had a life of only two or three years (Rapin 1992, 27). From 
the inscribed texts we furthermore know that sealing was regularly practised 
in the building, even though actual clay sealings have not been found. 

The Ai Khanum building is directly connected to the Palace, in this re- 
spect recalling the situation at Susa. There, however, the small treasury was 
in the innermost part while large storehouses were accessible from the court- 
yards. Seen from this perspective, the Ai Khanum Treasury is closer to that 
of Persepolis. 

By contrast, the House of the Archives at Seleucia on the Tigris sub- 
scribes to an architectural type that apparently had no relationship either 





11 I thank Claude Rapin for pointing out to me the burnt remains of a monumental 
public building dating to the beginning of the Hellenistic period, excavated by the 
MAFOuz expedition near the Afrasiab mosque: the building, showing two rows of 
parallel elongated rooms, contained huge quantities of cereals and must have been a 
granary for the Greek garrison of Samarkand (Baratin / Martinez-Séve 2013). 
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Fig. 11. Ai Khanum: Treasury (after Rapin 1992, pl. 8; courtesy C. Rapin). 
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Fig. 12. Seleucia on the Tigris: Tell ‘Umar, House of the Archives (after Messina 
2006, figs. 51-52; courtesy V. Messina). 
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with Achaemenid models or with Babylonian ones. A public institution for 
storing documents bordering the Agora and destroyed by a great fire in the 
last quarter of the 2" century BCE, it contained c. 25,000 clay sealings from 
lost original documents. These suggest a function with no equivalent in the 
Achaemenid Empire. 

In the oldest phase, the House of the Archives comprised fourteen rooms 
and reached a total length of some 140 m (fig. 12). The rectangular, elongated 
rooms were aligned in an oblong series and connected axially. The walls had 
repeating series of niches and pillars. The find of sealings, coal and nails in 
association with the niches suggests wooden shelves, on which documents 
made from perishable materials were placed. The nature of the sealings, from 
official and private stamps, suggests that this huge facility must have been 
run by a public authority and that Seleucia’s citizens could deposit copies of 
their documents, presumably commercial contracts and fiscal receipts, there 
(Invernizzi 1996; Messina 2006). 

The plan of the chreophylakeion of Europos-Dura (Leriche 1996) is like- 
wise completely different from Achaemenid examples. 

For the Arsacid period, we may mention the Square House of Old Nisa, 
which in its last phase was used as a storehouse, even though Invernizzi has 
shown that the building was originally built as a banquet house (Invernizzi 
2000). In this case, its plan cannot be used for comparative analyses, and 
only the sealings of the last phase are relevant to our subject (Bader 1996). 
Further east, in Margiana, clay sealings have been found in large number also 
at Gébekly Depe, in what seems to have been a station for control of trade 
with the steppes north of the Murghab delta (Koshelenko 1996). The plan of 
the building does not belong to any of the Achaemenid types. 

Finally, two sites from the Sasanian period in Iran where scientific excava- 
tions have taken place may be mentioned (Christensen 1944, 122ff.): Takht-e 
Solayman and Qasr-e Abu Nasr. At the former site, 250 sealings were found 
in Room Z of the Fire Sanctuary, a small rectangular space to the west of the 
main entrance to the sanctuary (Naumann 1977, 69-71). Clay sealings were 
also found at Qasr-e Abu Nasr near Shiraz (Frye 1973; Whitcomb 1985), in 
two “burned” rooms of the last phase of the citadel. In one room the sealings 
were heaped up, suggesting that they had already been collected, in the other 
they were scattered, probably still attached to the items sealed by them. In 
none of the two contexts we have an archive similar to that evidenced for the 
Achaemenid period, nor an architectural plan of particular similarity. 
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Hinweise auf die achaimenidische Reichsverwaltung 
bei Curtius, Trogus-Justin, Diodor und Plutarch 


Sabine Miller, Marburg* 


In den literarischen Quellen zur makedonischen Eroberung des Perserreichs 
in den Jahren 334-323 y. Chr. fallen nur verstreute Schlaglichter auf die ad- 
ministrativen Strukturen des Perserreichs. Haufig handelt es sich um beilau- 
fige Erwahnungen in ganzlich anderen thematischen Kontexten. Der Fokus 
der antiken Autoren lag auf Alexander als persona agens, Charakterbild 
und rhetorischem Exempel: entweder als Idealgestalt des Eroberers, tapfe- 
ren Feldherrn und Weltherrschers oder als Negativbeispiel fiir Hybris und 
Tyrannis. Uberdies wollten die Schriftsteller oft ihre eigene Kenntnis des 
griechischen literarischen Erbes unter Beweis stellen. An achaimenidischen 
Verwaltungsstrukturen zeigten sie gemeinhin wenig Interesse. 

Ein weiteres Problem ist, dass Darstellungsintentionen und eine ,,kulturel- 
le Brille“ ihre Berichte formten. So klingt tiiberwiegend eine panhellenische 
Note an,' selbst noch nach Alexanders Entlassung der griechischen Truppen 
im Sommer 330 v. Chr., als die Kriegspropaganda der Anfangsphase obsolet 
geworden war.” Die Alexanderhistoriographen standen indes in literarischer 
Tradition und orientierten sich an Autoritaéten zum Perserreich, Herodot, 
Ktesias und Xenophon, bis hin zur Ubernahme von Motiven und ganzen 
Szenen.* Aufgrund dieses Phanomens eines mit Herrschaftsdiskursen asso- 
ziierten ,,inneren Blicks“* ist abzuwagen, wie authentisch ihre Informationen 
zur achaimenidischen Reichsverwaltung sind. Hinzu kommt die Problematik 
ihrer fragmentarischen Uberlieferung durch spatere Autoren mit jeweils 





* Fir hilfreiche Hinweise und Méglichkeiten zur Diskussion danke ich sehr herz- 
lich Reinhold Bichler, Pierfrancesco Callieri, Wouter Henkelman, Bruno Jacobs, 
Amélie Kuhrt, Robert Rollinger, Kai Ruffing und Christopher Tuplin. 

Vgl. Miller 2011a: 129-130; BOhme 2009: 177-180. 

Ein Beispiel ist etwa Kallisthenes’ Version des Branchidenmassakers: Strab. 17,1,43; 

Curt. 7,5,28-35. 

3. -Vgi. Miiller 201 1a. 

4 _ Bei der Analyse orientalistischer Malerei wird dieser Terminus verwendet: Selbst 
wenn die Kiinstler vor Ort waren, bildeten sie nicht die erfahrene Realitat ab, son- 
dern das westliche Konstrukt des ,,Orients“ des kulturellen Gedachtnisses. Vgl. 
Said 1994: 4—9, 49-73; Nochlin 1989: 38-39. Eine Ausnahme mag Onesikritos dar- 
gestellt haben (Strab. 15,3,7—8). Vgl. Miller 2012: 62—63; Seibert 2004: 19-21. 
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eigener sozio-politischer Perspektive und durchweg griechisch-rémischer 
Fremdsicht auf die makedonischen und persischen Strukturen.° 

Curtius, Trogus-Justin und Diodor liegt als eine wichtige Quelle die Schrift 
des Kleitarchos zugrunde, die auch Plutarch benutzte.° Uber Kleitarchos ist 
wenig bekannt;’ laut traditioneller Datierung Folgendes: Sein Vater Deinon 





5 Vgl. Spawforth 2007: 88 mit einer minimalistischen Einschatzung zur Leistung der 
Alexanderhistoriographen: ,,The Alexander which they have bequeathed to us to a 
considerable extent is a ,Roman‘ Alexander.“ So ist etwa bei Curtius, der vermutlich 
im 1. Jh. n. Chr. schrieb, einzurechnen, dass er Vergleiche zwischen Perser- und 
Partherreich zieht: Curt. 4,12,11; 5,7,9; 5,8,1; 6,2,12. Vgl. Miiller 2013a; Atkinson 
2009: 7. Auch der augusteische Trogus wird an das Partherreich gedacht haben, 
so vermutlich beim Friedensangebot des Dareios, Alexander das Reich bis zur 
Euphratgrenze abzutreten (Just. 11,12,10). Vgl. Curt. 4,11,5. 

6 Vegi. Lenfant 2011: 356; Zambrini 2006: 216; Stoneman 1997: 5; Bosworth 1976: 1; 
Heckel 1994: 67; Prandi 1996: 84-148. 

7 Daher verwundert nicht, dass Ptolemaios in Kleitarchos’ Fragmenten sehr posi- 
tiv erscheint. Vgl. Atkinson 2009: 21; Baynham 2003: 12; Stoneman 1997: 4. Die 
Abfassungszeit von Kleitarchos’ Werk wird traditionell zwischen 310-300 v. Chr. 
und 280-260 v. Chr. (vgl. Zambrini 2006: 212, 216), zumeist um 310-308 v. Chr. 
angesetzt. Vg]. Baynham 2003: 10—11; Bosworth 1988a: 87-93; Will 1986: 16. Seine 
panhellenischen Tendenzen werden meist im Kontext von Ptolemaios’ Werben um 
Hellas um 308 v. Chr. gesehen. Allerdings durchziehen panhellenische Motive die 
ptolemaische Ideologie der gesamten Friihzeit, noch manifest bis Ptolemaios III. 
Dies ist daher kein zwingendes Argument. Ein Papyrusfund fiihrte 2007 indes zu 
seiner Datierung unter Ptolemaios IV. (221-204 v. Chr.). Kleitarchos’ Stil gilt als fa- 
bulierend (Strab. 11,5,4). Vgl. Engels 2006: 14; Mederer 1936: 162. Beziiglich seines 
Quellenwerts hat er zuletzt eine Aufwertung erfahren. Vgl. Prandi 1996: 160-169; 
Bosworth 1976: 33; Wirth 1964: 214. In spater Republik und friihem Principat war 
sein Werk weit verbreitet: Cic. Leg. 1,7. Vgl. Will 1986: 16. Generell wird angenom- 
men, von ihm stamme das ins Negative kippende Bild des durch Hybris entartenden 
Alexanders, das sich bei Curtius, Trogus-Justin und in Plutarchs Alexandervita fin- 
det. Vgl. Heckel 2008: 8; Baynham 2003: 12; Hammond 1983. Dies ist jedoch sehr 
unwahrscheinlich, wenn man bedenkt, dass Kleitarchos unter einem Ptolemaios 
schrieb und offenbar dessen Sprachregelung beriicksichtigte. So wollte er wohl 
Ptolemaios’ langjahriger Geliebter und vielleicht Ehefrau (Athen. 13,576 D—E) 
sowie Mutter dreier seiner Kinder, Thais, ein Denkmal setzen (Curt. 5,7,1-12; 
Diod. 17,72). Auch betont er die Bedeutung von Hephaistion, mit dem Ptolemaios 
wohl sehr gut befreundet gewesen war (vgl. Miller 2011b). Wenig fiir sich hat die 
These von Jamzadeh 2012: 66-70, Curtius folge bei der Thais-Szene einer make- 
donenfeindlichen Tradition, die auf die Propaganda Dareios‘ II. zuriickginge. Ein 
Alexander, der sich zum Tyrannen mit stark ,,6stlich-persischen“ Ziigen wandelte, 
war, nach allem, was anhand der ptolemdischen Hofkultur ersichtlich ist, den pto- 
lemaischen offiziellen Vorgaben diametral entgegengesetzt. Daher ist der negative 
Twist vermutlich im rémischen Kontext anzusiedeln. Vgl. Miiller 2014a: 90-95. 
Griechische kritische Stimmen wie Ephippos mégen dabei eine Rolle gespielt ha- 
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aus Kolophon schrieb — wohl kurz vor der makedonischen Invasion — 
Persika.* Auch Kleitarchos soll sich mit der Geschichte der Perserkriege be- 
schaftigt haben.’ Mehrheitlich wird angenommen, dass er den Alexanderzug 
nicht begleitete, allenfalls in der letzten Phase,!° sich jedoch auf Angaben 
griechischer und makedonischer Teilnehmer stiitzen konnte, eventuell sogar 
von Séldnern, die in persischen Diensten gestanden hatten.!! Er schrieb unter 
Ptolemaios in Alexandria, gilt als ,,willing promoter of Ptolemy’s course‘! 
und wird Ptolemaios’ Sprachregelung reflektiert haben, die Alexander glori- 
fizierte. '* Die alternative Neudatierung setzt ihn unter Ptolemaios IV., was an 
seiner Tendenz wenig andert. Die Sprachregelung des Reichsgriinders wurde 
bewahrt. 

Fasst man zusammen, was am ergiebigsten Curtius und Diodor sowie in 
Ansatzen Trogus-Justin und Plutarch tiber die Verwaltung des Perserreichs 
vermitteln, ergibt sich folgendes Bild: Sie tiberliefern Informationen tiber die 
politische Aufteilung des Reichs in Satrapien —'* wobei Curtius ein besonde- 
res Interesse an Baktrien zeigt, das er als militarisch starkste, waffenreichste 
und gréBte Satrapie vorstellt —,'° und zeugen von einem heterogenen politi- 
schen Gebilde mit unterschiedlichen Abhangigkeitsgraden der verschiedenen 





ben, maBgeblich pragend kénnten aber Trogus und in der Folge Curtius gewesen 
sein. Diodors Alexanderbild weist keine derart ausgepragte Vorher-Nachher-Phase 
auf. Zu Trogus-Justin vgl. Miller 2014a: 120-124; Yardley 2003. Auch Atkinson 
2009: 23-24 vermutet, dass sich Trogus nicht unbedingt an die Version seiner 
Vorgaben hielt. 

8 Vel. Lenfant 2011: 115; 2009; 2006: 206; Heckel 2008: 7. Er erwahnt die Rtickerobe- 
rung Agyptens durch Artaxerxes III. Zum Quellenwert vgl. Stevenson 1987. 

9  Plut. Themist. 27,1; Cic. Brut. 42. Vgl. Hammond 2003: 141 zu Kleitarchos’ Interesse 
an persischer Kultur. 

10 Vgl. Heckel 2008: 7; Stoneman 1997: 4; Badian 1965: 5—11. Kleitarchos kannte wohl 
die Schriften von Kallisthenes, Onesikritos und Nearchos. 

11 Vel. Heckel 2008: 7; Zambrini 2006: 216; Will 1986: 16. Daher hatten auch sei- 
ne Informationen zur persischen Kultur gestammt. Vgl. Hamilton 1987: 472; 1969: 
Iviii. 

12 Atkinson 2009: 20. 

13. Plin. NH3,57-S8. Vgl. Will 2009: 11; 1986: 16; Zambrini 2006: 216; Baynham 2003: 
10; Wirth 1993a: 202; Hammond 1983: 84. 

14 Die Reichsteilungslisten von Babylon und Triparadeisos gelten indes als problema- 
tisch. Vgl. Yardley / Wheatley / Heckel 2012: 86-105; Bosworth 2003b: 173. Die 
Begriffe Satrap, catpdanye, und Satrapie, catpazeia, werden weiterhin benutzt— die 
rémischen Autoren bezeichnen einen Satrapen als praetor oder praefectus (Just. 
11,6,15. 10,5; Curt. 3,7,11). Zum altpersischen und griechischen Begriff vgl. Schmitt 
1976. 

15 Curt. 4,6,3; 5,10,3; Baktra als Hauptstadt: 7,4,31; Baktriens Strafen: 7,4,15. GemaB 
Holt 1988: 16-17 ist seine Beschreibung zutreffend. Von einem Satrapen im Osten 
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Bevolkerungsgruppen gegentiber dem GroBkonig: '° tributpflichtige Ethnien, !” 
nicht-tributpflichtige Verbtindete, die wohl unregelmaBige Loyalitaétsbeweise 
in Form von Gaben erbrachten und im Kriegsfall militérische Hilfe stellten, '* 
sowie von Tributen Befreite.'? Besonders im Bereich der indischen und sky- 
thischen Ethnien sowie einiger Bergbewohner wird deutlich, dass die persi- 
sche Oberhoheit keine direkte Kontrolle etabliert hatte, sondern eine anschei- 
nend gut funktionierende ,,Politik der lockeren Hand“ betrieb.”° 

Zudem ergibt sich das Bild der infrastrukturellen Durchdringung 
des Reichs durch das StraBensystem. Als Kommunikationsnetzwerk 
mit den zentralen Residenzen lief es durch das Reich und blieb als persi- 
sches Erbe tiber den Untergang des Achaimenidenreichs hinaus beste- 
hen.*! Die Versorgungsstationen, Schutzgeleite, Herbergen und Wachen 
an den ReichsstraBen werden nicht explizit erwahnt, doch ist mittelbar aus 
Curtius’ Bericht von Alexanders Pferdewechsel wahrend der Verfolgung 
des Spitamenes die Existenz solcher Stationen abzulesen.”? Das fiir seine 
Schnelligkeit und Zuverlassigkeit auch in Griechenland beriihmte persische 
Postwesen mit seinen Eilboten,~ das Alexander offenbar tibernahm, wird 
nur indirekt erwahnt.** Curtius nimmt in zwei Fallen darauf Bezug. Der 


erwartet Curtius offenbar auch nicht, dass er Griechisch kann, im Gegensatz zu 
Dareios III., dem er diese Kenntnis bescheinigt: 5,11,4—5. 11,7. 

16 Diod. 17,102,2. 104,1—2; Curt. 4,1,15. 2,2. Vgl. Wiesehdfer 2005: 94-102; 1999: 60. 

17. Curt. 5,8,16. 

18 Diod. 17,96,2—3; Curt. 4,12,7. 

19 Curt. 3,1,22—23; 7,3,1—4; Diod. 17,81,1-2. 

20 Curt. 7,8,22—23; Diod. 17,96,2-3. 

21 Diod. 17,65,1; Curt. 5,6,13—14. 8,8. 13,20; Plut. Alex. 5,1; vgl. Plut. Mor. 342 B. 
(als Element der tiberhdhenden Kindheitslegende Alexanders sicherlich unhisto- 
risch, vielleicht von Onesikritos stammend; gegen Olbrycht 2010: 352; Hamilton 
1969: 13). Zu den StraBen vgl. Henkelman 2013: 529, 535, 539; 2012: 936, 939; 
Kuhrt 2010: 730-735; van de Mieroop 2007: 297; Seibert 2002; Aperghis 1999: 
141; Callieri 1995; Graf 1994; Tuplin 1987. Zur StraBe von Sardeis nach Susa: 
Hdt. 5,52-54. Vgl. Aperghis 2008: 139. Die Hauptkarawanenrouten durch 
Wiistengebiete waren zwar auch erschlossen und mit Stationen ausgestattet, 
doch galt dies nicht fiir alle Wege. Teilweise waren sie auch versandet (Curt. 
7,2,18-19). 

22 Curt. 8,2,35. 

23 Hdt. 7,239,2-3; 8,98; Xen. Kyr. 8,6,17—18. Vgl. Kuhrt 2010: 745; Graf 1994: 167. 

24  Plut. Alex. 18,5: Dareios III. sei einst Leiter des Postwesens gewesen. Vgl. Graf 1994: 
167. Dagegen vgl. Hamilton 1969: 48. Da Plutarch vielleicht an r6mische Analogien 
seiner Zeit dachte, als eine 4hnliche Position ritterlich war und der Schritt vom 
Ritter zum Kaiser — jedenfalls vor Macrinus — recht unwahrscheinlich wirkte, hat er 
eventuell ein rags-to-riches-Motiv im Hinterkopf. 
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Kontext ist die prekaére Beseitigung von Parmenion und Philotas, die Unruhen 
im Lager ausléste und schnelles, bedachtes und rigides Handeln erforderte. 
Gem4a8 Curtius lie Alexander nach Philotas’ Hinrichtung im drangianischen 
Phrada Eilboten auf Rennkamelen mit dem Mordbefehl ftir dessen Vater 
Parmenion senden, der sich mit einem groBen Teil der Truppen in Ekbanata 
aufhielt. Fiir die Strecke sollen sie nur elf Tage gebraucht haben.** Danach 
beraumte Alexander laut Curtius eine Gesinnungsprtifung seiner Soldaten an. 
Er befahl ihnen, Briefe nach Hause zu schreiben, die er angeblich seinen ei- 
genen, zuverlassigen Sendboten mitgeben wollte — tatsachlich aber einbehielt 
und auf kritische Inhalte kontrollierte.*° Wiederum wird dies ein Verweis auf 
die Nutzung des persischen Postsystems sein — trotz der Problematik um die 
Evidenz zu Philotas’ Sturz. 

Uber Handelsverbindungen und Handelsrouten ist nur sparlich etwas zu 
erfahren, obwohl Curtius durchaus andeutet, dass gerade dem Handel eine 
elementare Bedeutung ftir die gegenseitige Kommunikation und den kultu- 
rellen Austausch zuzumessen ist: Er berichtet, die Ethnie der Parapamisadae 
sei selbst ihren Nachbarn kaum bekannt, da sie keinen Handel mit ihnen be- 
trieben hatten.”’ Immerhin werfen sporadische Erwaéhnungen von Tafelluxus 
vereinzelte Schlaglichter auf Import und Transferwege von Lebensmitteln: 
So wird bezeugt, dass Alexander sich seltene Friichte und Speisefische vom 
Meer, wohl der ionischen Ktiste, an den Hof kommen lief und auch Harpalos 
Speisefische vom Erythraéischen Meer nach Babylon orderte.”® Auf eine alte 
Handels- und Transportverbindung setzte Alexander, als er in der Endphase 
seiner Regierung den Befehlshabern von Mesopotamien befahl, Holz aus dem 
Libanon fiir den Schiffsbau nach Syrien zu bringen. Die fertigen Schiffe soll- 
ten den Fluss hinab nach Babylon gebracht werden.” 





25 Curt. 7,2,15—18; Diod. 17,80,3. 

26 Curt. 7,2,36-37. Da Curtius die Eliminierung von Philotas und Parmenion nutzt, um 
Alexanders Entwicklung zum Tyrannen aufzuzeigen, ist bei beiden Textpassagen 
Vorsicht geboten. 

27 Curt. 7,3,5—6: ,,agreste hominum genus et inter barbaros maxime inconditum“. 

28 Plut. Alex. 23,5; 50,2; Diod. 17,108,4. Diod. 17,67,3 berichtet zudem, dass ge- 
trocknete Friichte aus dem fruchtbaren Anbaugebiet der Ebene der Uxier tiber 
den Tigris nach Babylonien verschifft wurden. Curt. 10,1,15; 8,9,14-19 erwahnt 
Kaufleute am Erythraischen Meer und den dortigen Handel mit Gold, Perlen und 
Edelsteinen. Chares (FGrH 125 F3) berichtet von Perlengewinnung an den Kiisten 
des Perserreichs als einer der frithesten antiken Autoren. 

29 Aus Zypern wurde Kupfer, Werg und Segeltuch angefordert (Curt. 10,1,19). Bereits 
bei der Belagerung von Tyros hatte Alexander sich fiir den Bau von Briicken und 
Fl68en Holz aus dem Libanon beschaffen lassen (Curt. 4,2,18). Vgl. Atkinson 2009: 
89. 
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Transport- und Lasttiere fiir Proviant, Tross und die Verlegung der 
Reichtiimer aus den Schatzhausern finden etwas haufiger Erwahnung.*° Uber 
achaimenidische Vorkehrungen zur Uberquerung von Fliissen hingegen ist 
aus den Quellen so gut wie nichts zu erfahren. Curtius erwahnt einmal eine 
Brticke tiber den Lykos und ein anderes Mal, dass Bessos von Verbiindeten 
mit Schiffen tiber den Oxos nach Sogdien tibergesetzt wurde, die sie danach 
verbrannten, um Alexander den Weg zu versperren.*! 

Von besonderem Interesse waren fiir die Alexanderhistoriographen die 
k6niglichen Residenzen als zentrale Punkte des Reichs.” In ihren Berichten 
wird die Praxis des Reisekénigtums der persischen Herrscher reflektiert, 
das dem politischen, kommunikativen und reprasentativen Zweck dien- 
te.** Indes fiihren die Autoren gemaB literarischer griechischer Tradition 
klimatische Bedingungen als Grund an.** Anlage und Ausstattung einer 
Residenz wird am ausfiihrlichsten von Diodor am Beispiel von Persepolis 
beschrieben: eine reiche Metropolis mit einer Zitadelle, versehen mit drei- 
facher Mauer und Sicherheitstoren, Palastbauten, vornehmen Quartieren fiir 
Adlige und Schatzhausern.** Der Einfluss der Tempel wird am Beispiel der 
Chaldaer in Babylon schlaglichtartig beleuchtet.*° Auch die tippigen Park- 
und Gartenanlagen mit Wildgehegen finden Erwahnung.*’ 

Im Fokus der Aufmerksamkeit der Autoren stehen indes die gesammel- 
ten Reichtiimer in den kG6niglichen Schatzhausern, die jeweils in Zahlen 





30 Plut. Alex. 31,1; Tross: Diod. 17,105,7—8; Curt. 8,4,19; 9,10,17-23; Transport 
der Schatze: Diod. 17,71,2; Plut. Alex. 37,2; als Geschenke: Curt. 5,2,10; Diod. 
17,49,2—3. Zum protokollarischen Zeremoniellcharakter dieses Entgegengehens mit 
Geschenken vgl. Briant 1997: 15. 

31 Curt. 4,16,8; 7,4,21. Briicken tiber Kydnos (Just. 11,14,4) und Indus mussten von den 
Makedonen gebaut werden (Diod. 17,86,3; Curt. 8,12,4). Vgl. Rollinger 2013. 

32 Persepolis, Baktra und Ekbatana: Curt. 4,5,8; Palast des Dareios in Hyrkanien 
(Zadrakarta): Curt. 6,6,22. Als eine weitere Griindung Kyros’ II. wird Kyropolis 
erwahnt (Curt. 7,6,16-20). Vgl. Knauss 2006; Boucharlat 2006. 

33 Vgl. Wieseh6fer 1999: 58; Graf 1994: 173-174. 

34 Plut. Mor. 78 D: Medien Sommerresidenz, Susa im Frithling, Babylon im Winter. 
Vgl. Xen. Kyr. 8,6,22. 

35 Diod. 17,71,4-7. Vgl. Just. 11,14,9-10; Curt. 5,1,22. 4,33. 

36 ~=©Diod. 17,112,1-3. Furr den Palast in Persepolis bezeugt Plutarch (Alex. 37,4) einen 
Thron, den Alexander bestieg, fiir Susa bestatigen dies Diodor (17,66,3—5) und 
Curtius (5,2,13—14). Die Episode ist in hochsymbolischer Stilisierung bei Diodor 
Symbol fiir die Wandelhaftigkeit des Schicksals am Beispiel des Untergangs des 
Perserreichs. Curtius nutzt die Begebenheit, um erneut (vgl. 3,12,16—17; 6,5,29-30; 
7,8,12) spottisch auf den unheroisch kleinen Wuchs von Alexander hinzuweisen. 

37 Curt. 8,4,11-19. Vel. Henkelman 2013, 529. 
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angegeben sind.** Plutarch zitiert Deinon, wonach die Perserkénige als 
Demonstrationsobjekte ihrer Expansion auch Wasserproben von Nilund Donau 
inihren Schatzhausern bewahrt hatten.*° Ob es sich um eine griechische Fiktion 
handelt, eventuell abgeleitet von der Kenntnis der persischen Forderungen 
nach Erde und Wasser,*® muss offen bleiben. Mit den Schatzhausern als in- 
tegralen Bestandteilen satrapaler und k6niglicher Residenzen ist das Thema 
der Finanzen verbunden, das die Alexanderhistoriographen bis zu einem 
bestimmten Punkt zu interessieren schien: wie viel Alexander vorfand und 
wohin und mit wie vielen Lasttieren er es abtransportierte.*! So soll er fiir 
die Verschickung der Reichtiimer aus Persepolis 10.000 Maultiere und 5000 
Kamele benotigt haben.” Alexanders eigene Finanz- und Miinzpolitik bleibt 
leider unbeachtet.* 

Curtius und Diodor beschreiben, dass die GroBk6nige — laut Diodor seit 
Kyros II. — ihre Silber- und Goldschatze aus ihren Einktinften unangetastet 
ftir ihre Nachkommen (Curtius) respektive als Notreserve in Krisenzeiten 
(Diodor) gehortet hatten.*4 Dieser Notfall wird von Curtius erwahnt, der be- 
richtet, dass Dareios III. vor Issos 2000 Talente gepragtes Geld und verarbei- 
tetes Silber von 500 Talenten Gewicht nach Damaskus geschickt habe.* 

Davon, dass die Satrapen die Einktinfte jeweils in ihren Schatzhaéusern 
sammelten, bei Bedarf dartiber mit k6niglicher Erlaubnis verfiigten und sie in 
regelmafigen Abstanden an den Herrscher sandten,*° ist nichts zu erfahren. 
Beziiglich der Summen, die fiir die Schatzhauser tiberliefert werden,” scheint 
Curtius mit seinen Angaben ftir Susa— 50.000 Talente ungepragtes Hacksilber 
— die Praxis der Aufbewahrungsart von Schatzen am authentischsten zu re- 


38 Susa: Just. 11,14,9-10; Diod. 17,66,1—2; Plut. Alex. 36,1; Ekbatana: Diod. 17,110, 7; 
Curt. 5,8,1; Pasargadai: Curt. 5,6,10; Persepolis: Plut. Alex. 37,2. 

39 =Plut. Alex. 36,2. Vgl. Lenfant 2009: 206-210. Reinhold Bichler zweifelt im 
Gegensatz zu Lenfant an der Historizitat des Geschilderten (schriftl. Mitteilung). 
Zur Symbolik vgl. Miiller 2014b. 

40 Zu Erde und Wasser vgl. Kuhrt 1987. 

41 In Ekbatana soll Parmenion 180.000 Talente itiberwacht haben (Diod. 17,80,3). 

42 Plut. Alex. 37,2. 

43 Zu Alexanders Pragungen siehe Troxell 1997; Price 1997. Immerhin erwahnt Diodor 
(17,71,2), dass er einen Teil der Beute mitnehmen wollte, um laufende Kriegskosten 
zu decken. Hamilton 1969: 98 weist dies aber als Irrtum zuriick. 

44 Curt. 5,2,11-12; Diod.17,66,2. 71,1. 

45 Curt. 3,8,12. 16. Vgl. Curt. 3,12,27. Zum Schatz, den Alexander in Damaskus vor- 
fand: Plut. Alex. 24,1. Vgl. Bloedow 1997; Yardley/Heckel 1997: 140. 

46 Strab. 11,14,8. Vgl. Briant 2010: 69; Kuhrt 2010: 719. 

47 Pasargadai: 6000 Talente (Curt. 5,6,10); Persepolis: 21.000 Talente in Gold (Diod. 
17,71,1); 120.000 Talente in Schatzkammern (Curt. 5,6,9); 40.000 Talente gemiinz- 
tes Geld (Plut. Alex. 37,2). Vgl. Hamilton 1969: 95. 
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flektieren.** Dagegen wirken die Informationen von Plutarch, Alexander habe 
in Susa und Persepolis 40.000 Talente gemiinztes Geld (vopiowatoc) vorge- 
funden, problematisch.” 

Dem Interesse am Themenkomplex Reichtum, Beute, Prachtentfaltung 
und Demonstration von Herrschaft der Alexanderhistoriographen ist auch 
die Vielzahl an Informationen zur Ausstattung der Satrapenresidenzen ge- 
schuldet: befestigte Hauptstadte der Satrapien mit einer bewachten Zitadelle, 
dcpa, dem Palast des Satrapen, der von Wildgehegen und Garten umgeben 
war, und Schatzhdusern.~° Beziiglich der Grenzsicherung der Satrapien be- 
richten die Autoren von Befestigungen, oft einer Bergfeste, métpa, und mi- 
litarischen Sperrriegeln an strategischen Punkten wie Gebirgspassen.*! Die 
Ubernahme von Satrapenpalasten und ihren Garten beleuchtet Plutarchs 





48 Curt. 5,2,11-12. Vgl. Strab. 15,3,21. Geld zirkulierte primar im Westen des Reichs, 
ansonsten wurde das Silber in der erwahnten Rohform, in Barren gegossen, aufbe- 
wahrt. Vgl. Kuhrt 2010: 643. 

49 Plut. Alex. 37,2. Diodor (17,66,1—2) spricht von 40.000 Talenten Gold und Silber 
(ebenso Just. 11,14,9-10) und 9000 Talenten Gold in Form von Dareiken (17,66, 1— 
2). Die Unterschiede in der Uberlieferung k6nnten damit zu erklaren sein, dass 
Curtius eine andere Quelle benutzte. Ob er oder Diodor, Justin und Plutarch sich 
auf Kleitarchos bezogen, ist unklar. Kleitarchos berichtete zwar offenbar gerne tiber 
Geldfunde (vgl. Athen. 4,148 D—E nach der Einnahme Thebens), doch waren solche 
pekuniaren Angelegenheiten auch im Interesse anderer Autoren, etwa Onesikritos 
mit der Angabe, wie viel (an Schulden) Philipp II. seinem Sohn hinterlassen habe 
(Plut. Alex. 15,2; Mor. 327 D; 342 D). 

50 Satrapenresidenz mit Zitadelle und Schatzen in Sardeis: Diod. 17,21,7; strate- 
gische Lage von Sardeis: Plut. Alex. 17,1; vgl. dazu Tuplin 2008: 111; Zitadelle 
des Sisimithres: Plut. Alex. 58,2—3; Zitadelle in Babylon: Diod. 17,64,5; 
Halikarnassos: Diod. 17,23,4—25,5; Wildgehege in Bazaira: Curt. 8,1,11—13; 
Baktra als Hauptstadt Baktriens: Curt. 7,4,31. Memphis als Zentrum in Agypten: 
Curt. 4,1,28-32; Schatze: Curt. 4,7,4-5; Diod. 18,14,1 (Memphis); Plut. Alex. 
24,1 (Damaskus). Harpalos hat in Babylon zum Zeitpunkt seiner Flucht 5000 
Talente im Schatzhaus: Diod. 17,108,6. 

51 Bergfestung der Marmarer an der lykischen Grenze: Diod. 17,28,1; Passsperre im 
Land der Uxier: Diod. 17,67,4—5; Susianischer Felsen an Grenze der Persis: Diod. 
17,68,1; Curt. 5,3,17—18; Kilikische Tore: Diod. 17,32,2; Curt. 3,8,12—13; Karmanische 
Tore: Diod. 17,105,6. Vgl. Lyonnet 1990: 83. Fir Agypten ist zu erfahren, dass 
als Einfallstor von Persien aus noch immer, wie einst bei der Eroberung durch 
Kambyses II., Pelusion galt (Curt. 4,1,28. 7,2). Vgl. Graf 1994: 184. Die Problematik 
der geformten Berichterstattung spiegelt sich in der Episode der Passsperre an der 
Grenze der Persis wider, die in diesem Fall vermutlich auf Kallisthenes zurtick- 
geht. Alexanders Schwierigkeiten werden durch die Schiitzenhilfe eines lykischen 
Hirten behoben, der dem Heer einen Umgehungsweg zeigt (Diod. 17,68,5—7). Die 
herodoteische Farbung dieses Berichts mit der Erinnerung an die Thermopylen ist 
deutlich. Vgl. Zahrnt 1999; Wiesehdfer 1994: 24. 
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Bericht tiber Harpalos, Alexanders Schatzmeister in Babylon,” der demnach 
auf Alexanders Anweisung hin vergeblich versuchte, in den Palastgarten 
griechische Pflanzen und Efeu zu ziichten.* Es handelt sich wohl, ganz 
im Sinne der ideologisch-reprasentativen Schaufunktion der Garten als 
Sinnbilder der legitimen, die géttliche Ordnung bewahrenden Herrschaft, 
um eine Form von Siegessymbolik, welche die makedonische Inbesitznahme 
des Landes demonstrieren sollte.** Dionysos war einer der wichtigsten in 
Makedonien verehrten Gotter, der vermutlich bereits im Griindungsmythos 
des Reichs eine Rolle spielte.*° Unter diesem Aspekt wird es ungiinstig gewe- 
sen sein, dass die griechischen Pflanzen verdorrten. 

Plutarch erwahnt zudem die Existenz von Archiven in den Satrapen- 
residenzen: Alexander habe in Sardeis Briefe des Demosthenes und 
Dokumente der gro®kéniglichen Strategen gefunden, die enthiillt hatten, 
welche Bestechungsgelder sie ihm auf GeheiB ihres Herrschers, delegiert an 
dessen Satrapen, gezahlt hatten, damit er Philipp II. durch Konflikte in Hellas 
vom Krieg abhielte.*° Das Amt eines Kanzleileiters, (apy) ypappatetc, das 
Eumenes von Kardia bekleidete, ist indes nicht als persische Anleihe zu sehen, 
da Eumenes es schon unter Philipp II. innegehabt haben soll.*’ Ansonsten ist 
uber den Themenkomplex Kanzlei und Archive kaum etwas zu erfahren. 





52 Es ist ungewiss, ob dieses Amt erst tibernommen wurde oder, wie zu vermuten ist, 
schon makedonisch war. 

53 Plut. Alex. 35,8; Mor. 648 C. 

54 Vgl. Kuhrt 2010: 615-616; Hamilton 1969: 95. 

55 Hdt. 8,137-139. 

56 Plut. Demosth. 20,5. Worthington 2013: 224 halt diese Berichte tiber persische 
Bestechungsgelder an attische Redner fiir unhistorisch. 

57 Plut. Ewm. 1,2; Arr. An. 5,24,6—7. Vgl. Heckel 2009: 120. Es k6nnte sich allenfalls bei 
der fritheren Einfithrung um eine 6stliche Anleihe gehandelt haben. Curtius (6,6,6) 
berichtet, dass Alexander neben dem makedonischen Siegel — der von Philipp IL. 
ererbte argeadische Ring (Plut. Alex. 9,1) — fiir Briefe nach Europa nach seinem Sieg 
liber Dareios III. fiir Korrespondenz innerhalb Asiens auch dessen Siegel benutzt 
habe. Die Authentizitat der Passage ist umstritten, vg]. Hammond 1995; dagegen 
Baldus 1987. Unter anderem gilt als Argument, dass Alexander auf dem Sterbebett 
Perdikkas seinen Siegelring tiberreicht haben soll (Diod. 17,117,3—4; Curt. 10,6,5; 
Just. 12,15,12; LM 112), sich daher die Frage stellt, warum nur einen, welchen und 
was mit dem anderen geschehen sei. Vgl. Schmitt 2005: 434, der offenbar davon 
ausgeht, dass es der makedonische Siegelring war. Indes ist bei dieser Tradition, 
die Perdikkas ins Licht des designierten Nachfolgers riickt und seiner Propaganda 
zu entstammen scheint, groBe Vorsicht geboten, vgl. Mederer 1936: 157-158. Es 
spricht daher wenig dagegen, dass Alexander im Zuge seiner politisch notwendigen 
Anlehnung an die achaimenidische Tradition auch das grofkGnigliche Siegel adap- 
tierte. Vgl. Schmitt 2005: 434; Wiesehdfer 1994: 43, m. A. 125. 
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Ein weiterer Fokus liegt auf der personellen Ausstattung der Satrapien. In 
allgemeiner Hinsicht finden sich Informationen zu Ernennung und Absetzung 
von Satrapen durch den Herrscher, zu ihren Pflichten, Kompetenzen und den 
Grenzen der Amtsaustibung,** zum hohen Bekanntheitsgrad und Ansehen 
des Tragers.°? Der Fall der Hekatomniden in Karien illustriert, wie das 
Satrapenamt in einer Familie — des Mausollos und seiner fiinf Kinder — blieb.° 
Alexander bestatigte — zumindest nominell —°' Mausollos’ letzte verbliebe- 
ne Tochter, Ada, die wohl einst mit ihrem Brudergemahl Idrieus zusammen 
die Regentschaft innegehabt hatte, aber nach dessen Tod von ihrem ande- 
ren Bruder Pixodaros nach Alinda abgeschoben worden war.” Pixodaros’ 
Karriere wirft zudem ein Schlaglicht auf die eigene auSen- und heiratspoliti- 
sche Agenda eines Satrapen.® 





58 Absetzung konnte im Falle von Hochverrat oder Amtsmissbrauch erfolgen: Diod. 
17,108,6; Curt. 9,8,9-10. 10,1,1-4; 21; 39; Plut. Alex. 68,4. Vgl. Briant 2010: 72; 
Higgins 1980: 144-148. Problematisch fiir diesen Aspekt der Uberlieferung ist bei 
Curtius, dass er die Satrapenhinrichtungen teilweise in den Kontext der Entartung 
Alexanders zum Tyrannen setzt und ihm in moralischer Entriistung Ungerechtigkeit, 
Beeinflussbarkeit und teilweise Hinterhaltigkeit unterstellt: Curt. 9,10,21; 10,1,22— 
42. Vgl. dazu Badian 1958. Zur Versorgungspflicht des durchreisenden Herrschers 
mit seinen Truppen: Diod. 17,105,7—8; Curt. 9,10,17—23. Beziiglich der militérischen 
Kompetenzen der Satrapen: Diod. 17,18,2. Inwieweit der Hinweis, dass Bessos in 
Baktrien Soldaten rekrutierte und Waffen anfertigen lieB (Diod. 17,74,2), sich noch 
auf seine Kompetenzen als Satrap bezog oder schon auf seine zu dieser Zeit bereits 
adaptierte Position als Grof®k6nig, ist nicht zu sagen. 

59  Diod. 17,74,1. Wenn es sich nicht ohnehin um einen Verwandten des Gro&k6nigs 
handelte wie etwa den Satrapen von Ionien, Schwiegersohn Dareios’ III. (Diod. 
17,20,2). Zu dieser Hierarchisierung vgl. Jacobs 2006b: 6—7. 

60 Diod. 17,24,2. Vgl. Jacobs 2006: 6 zu diesem Aspekt als Kennzeichen von ,,inferior 
units“ im Satrapiensystem. 

61 Die Quellen erwahnen nicht, dass Ada nicht die volle militarische Autoritat iiber 
Karien bekam, vgl. Ruzicka 1992: 154; Jacobs 1994: 55. 

62 Diod. 16,74,2. Plut. Alex. 22,4—5 erwahnt nur knapp, dass Alexander formal von ihr 
adoptiert wurde und ihr die Herrschaft ttber Karien verlieh. Weitaus mehr ist ihm 
daran gelegen, Alexanders sophrosyne aufzuzeigen, als Ada ihm nach der Adoption 
standig Kuchen und Sii®igkeiten schickte, die er aber ablehnte. Vgl. Mor. 127 B; 
180 A. Zu Ada und Alexander vgl. Miller 2013b; Heckel 2009: 3; Ruzicka 1992: 
139-144. Adas weiteres Schicksal liegt im Dunkeln. 

63 Plut. Alex. 10,13. Vgl. Briant 2009: 156-160. Es handelt sich um das einzige Zeugnis 
zu diesem Ereignis, das aus chronologischen Griinden in seiner Historizitat umstrit- 
ten ist, vgl. Hatzopoulos 1982. Siehe auch Yardley / Wheatley / Heckel 2011: 100— 
101. Plutarchs diesbeziigliche Quellen sind ungewiss. Vgl. Hamilton 1969: 25. Ihn 
interessiert tiberdies weniger die Stellung des Pixodaros im persischen Gefiige als 
die angebliche Entfremdung zwischen Philipp und Alexander als Folgeerscheinung. 
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Wie sich ein Chiliarch in die achaimenidischen Strukturen einfiigte,°* 
ist von den Alexanderhistoriographen kaum zu erfahren,* da Alexander 
dem Amt, das er zu einem ungewissen Zeitpunkt seinem Vertrauten, dem 
Hipparchen Hephaistion, verlich,*° wohl eine andere Bedeutung gab. Es liegt 
allerdings im Dunkeln, welche Aufgaben Hephaistion als Chiliarch hatte. 
Aktuell geht die Tendenz dahin, in der Chiliarchie ein primar militarisches, 
an Hephaistions Reitereieinheit gekntipftes, zwischen den Neubesetzungen 
und Reorganisationen der Hipparchie 330-328 zu datierendes Amt zu sehen. 
Zeitlich fiel es zwar mit der Adaption achaimenidischer Hoftraditionen zu- 
sammen und war dem Titel nach persisch, inhaltlich jedoch makedonischer 
Pragung.*’ P. Briant zufolge blieb der Aufgabenbereich bewusst vage, weil 
Alexander Hephaistion je nach Erfordernissen flexibel einsetzen wollte.°* Die 
Chiliarchie wird ein Weg gewesen sein, seine Rolle als Alexanders Vertrauter 
in den neuen Strukturen des Reichs festzuschreiben. Nach seinem unerwartet 
frihen Tod im Herbst 324 v. Chr. klaffte jedoch eine Lticke im System. 

B. Jacobs stellte fest, dass sich anhand von Alexanders Stellenbesetzungen 
in den Satrapien Muster erkennen lassen, die auf die Systematik der persi- 
schen Administration verweisen.” Dies gebe Hinweise auf die hierarchische 
Struktur der Aufteilung des Reichs in Klein-, Haupt- und Grofsatrapien nach 
dem Modell: ,,several Minor Satrapies formed a Main Satrapy, and two or 
more Main Satrapies a Great Satrapy. The central Minor Satrapy always gave 
its name to the Main Satrapy, and likewise the central Main Satrapy gave its 
name to the Great Satrapy. While offices in inferior units were hereditary 
within families and could even be held by local rulers (...) the administrators 
of Great Satrapies were in each case newly appointed by the royal court; and 
such offices were probably without exception held by Achaemenid princes 
who did not reach the throne and by members of privileged families’”.”° 





64 Vgl. Keaveney 2010; Collins 2001; Burckhardt 1991. 

65 Curt. 5,2,3 erwahnt nur, dass Alexander in Sittakene fiir seine Soldaten einen 
Agon veranstaltete und jeder der neun Sieger den Titel Chiliarch bekam und 1000 
Soldaten befehligen sollte. Vgl. Lenfant 2011: 358. 

66 Diod. 18,48,4. 

67 Vel. Bosworth 1980: 5, A. 34, 14; Meeus 2009: 303, 308, 310, der davon ausgeht, es 
habe keinerlei administrative Funktionen beinhaltet. 

68 Vel. Briant 2010: 74. Siehe auch Olbrycht 2010: 360. Es ging sicher um mehr als 
um primar titulare Ehren, wie Meeus 2009: 308-309 annimmt, vgl. Miiller 201 1b: 
440-441. 

69 Vegi. Jacobs 1994: 40, 52. Zur Ernennung persischer Satrapen durch Alexander vel. 
Olbrycht 2010: 352; Aperghis 2008: 137; Hamilton 1987: 437. 

70 Jacobs 2006b: 6-7. 
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Diese Spuren der achaimenidischen Verwaltungseinheiten lassen sich in 
den Quellen zur Alexandergeschichte finden, da Alexander gré$tenteils die 
bestehenden Verwaltungsstrukturen tibernahm und nur in Ausnahmefallen 
aus verschiedenen eroberungstechnischen Griinden, teilweise zudem nur 
kurzzeitig, Anderungen durchfiihrte.”' So erfolgten Neuerungen, indem 
unterworfene Gebiete aus tibergeordneten, noch nicht eroberten Regionen 
ausgegliedert und gewonnenen Bereichen neu zugeschlagen wurden oder 
wenn zur personellen Straffung zwei Satrapien vereinigt wurden bezie- 
hungsweise wenn es erstmals zu Berufungen von Satrapen in zuvor unter 
den Achaimeniden lose angegliederten und indirekt durch diplomatische 
Absprachen beherrschten Landstrichen kam.” 

Anhand der Stellenbesetzungen in den neu eroberten Gebieten des 
Perserreichs ist zu erkennen, dass Alexander und seine Berater auf eine Politik 
der Balance zwischen Bewahrung der Tradition durch die Bestatigung von 
Satrapen und lokalen Dynasten, die bereits unter Dareios HI. diese Position 
innegehabt hatten, sowie der Konsolidierung und Kontrolle setzten: Teilweise 
wurden den bestatigten Amtsinhabern makedonische Vertrauensleute an 
die Seite gesetzt oder ihnen tibergeordnet oder es fanden Austausch von 
Wiurdentragern respektive Neubesetzungen im makedonischen Sinne statt. 
So wurden an den Grenzen der Reichseroberung in den indischen Gebieten 
lokale Herrscher belassen, ihnen jedoch ein makedonischer Amtstrager tiber- 
geordnet.” In Karien mit seinem Kriegshafen von Halikarnassos wurde Ada 
zwar von Alexander offiziell als Lokaldynastin (wieder-)bestatigt, doch er- 
hielt sie nicht die alleinige militaérische Verfiigungsgewalt. “ 

Die hierarchisierte Bedeutung der Satrapien unter strategischen und 
geopolitischen Gesichtspunkten lasst sich beispielsweise anhand der 
Berufung des erfahrenen, hochrangigen Makedonen Kleitos, der sich zeit- 
weise mit Hephaistion das prestigidse, einflussreiche Hipparchenamt teilte,” 
zum Satrapen Baktriens erkennen.” Zuvor war Bessos, vermutlich ein 
Achaimenide,’’ baktrischer Satrap gewesen.”* Medien wurde dem hochste- 





71 Vel. Jacobs 1994: 86-87. So schlug er etwa Gedrosien zu Arachosien und Drangiana 
zu Areia. 

72 Vegi. Jacobs 1994: 86. 

73 Curt. 8,12,4. 14,45—46; Diod. 17,86,4. 89,6; Plut. Alex. 60; Vgl. Jacobs 1994: 79-81. 
Satrap war Philippos. 

74 Diod. 16,74,2. Plut. Alex. 22,4—5. Vgl. Ruzicka 1992: 154; Jacobs 1994: 55. 

75 Arr. An. 3,27,4. 

76 Curt. 8,1,20—21; 35. 

77 Vel. Jacobs 2006a: 221. 

78 Curt. 4,6,2. 
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henden Perser Oxydates anvertraut, der Curtius zufolge von Dareios III. zum 
Tode verurteilt und von Alexander aus der Gefangenschaft befreit worden 
war, sich ihm somit verpflichtet fiihlen musste.” Zugleich riickte im medi- 
schen Ekbanata auch Parmenion mit seinem Truppenkommando in eine be- 
deutende Position.*° 

Antigonos, der sicherlich — im Widerspruch zur parteilichen Marginali- 
sierung in den Fragmenten der Historiographie seines spateren Konkurrenten 
Ptolemaios — von einigem Einfluss in den makedonischen Strukturen war, 
zeichnete nicht nur fiir die Satrapie GroBphrygien verantwortlich, der er ab 
dem Winter 334 v. Chr. vorstand, sondern wohl auch fiir Lykien.*! 

Harpalos gehoérte zu den frtihesten Sttitzen von Alexander. Bereits vor 
dessen Thronbesteigung war er Teil seiner faction am Hof.® Er entstammte 
dem Hochadel von Elimeia, war mit dem molossischen Herrscherhaus, dem 
Olympias angehGrte, eng verbunden oder sogar verwandt.** Allerdings konnte 
er wohl nicht fiir militérische Aufgaben eingesetzt werden, da er in einer nicht 
mehr zu klaérenden Weise k6rperlich beeintrachtigt war.** Als Schatzmeister 
in einem der persischen Reichszentren, Babylon, wo er gemaB den — wenn 
auch polemischen — Zeugnissen durchaus wie ein Satrap auftrat,*° wurde er 
als Alexanders Gewahrsmann strategisch platziert. 

Da Alexander das persische StraBensystem, ,,one of the decisive elements 
of the Persian economy“,* tibernahm, liegt es auf der Hand, dass er auch 
die strategischen Knotenpunkte, die es verband, in ihrer Bedeutung nicht 
schmilerte. Die von W. Henkelman als Hauptorganisationsprinzipien des 
achaimenidischen administrativen Systems definierten Aspekte ,,commodity, 
time, and location“*’ behielten auch unter der makedonischen Eroberung ihre 
Giiltigkeit. 





79 Curt. 6,2,11. Vgl. Arr. An. 3,20,3. Siehe Jacobs 1994: 71. 

80 Vel. Jacobs 1994: 71. 

81 Vegi. Jacobs 1994: 55-56; Anson 1988. 

82 Arr. An. 6,28,4; Plut. Alex. 10,2—3. Vel. Miiller 2006: 74. 

83 Vgl. Jaschinski 1981:16. Zur engen Verbindung zwischen Epeiros und Elimeia: 
Strab. 9,5,11. Er war ein Sohn des Machatas, dessen Schwester Phila mit Philipp II. 
verheiratet war: Athen. 13,557 C. 

84 Arr. An. 3,6,6. Dies kénnte ein Grund sein, warum er nicht als Satrap eingesetzt 
wurde oder warum in Babylon ein anderer, Apollodoros aus Amphipolis, das 
Truppenkommando innehatte (Diod. 17,64,5). 

85 Athen. 13, 586 D. 595 B-—F; Diod. 17,108,4—7; Plut. Demosth. 25,1; Phok. 21,1-2. Vel. 
Miiller 2006: 76-94. 

86 Henkelman 2013: 539. 

87 Henkelman 2013: 535. 
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Ziemlich klar wird anhand von Curtius, Plutarch, Diodor und Trogus-Justin 
die Sonderbehandlung der persischen Hauptstadte. Die Verwaltungszentren 
blieben unter Alexander in ihrer Funktion erhalten, ebenso Pasargadai als 
Memorialort ftir Kyros II. mit dem zentralen Gedachtnispunkt seines Grabs, 
das Alexander zweimal besuchte, um sich ostentativ in die Tradition des 
Reichsgriinders zu stellen.** Der Totenkult um das Kyrosgrab bestand unter 
den Makedonen weiterhin, zumindest bis zur Pliinderung der Grablege und 
Alexanders Tatersuche.* Eventuell wurde er auch danach fortgefiihrt. 

Mit Ausnahme von Persepolis, das mit der zielgerichteten Brandschatzung 
von Palastteilen, die hauptsachlich Xerxes, das panhellenische Feindbild, er- 
baut hatte,*’ eine negative symbolische Sonderbehandlung erfuhr,”' wurden die 
groBk6niglichen achaimenidischen Residenzen sowie die Satrapensitze in ih- 
ren funktionalen, ideologischen und reprasentativen Aspekten tibernommen. 
Fur die Metropolen Sardeis, Memphis, Babylon und Susa werden von den 
Quellen zusatzlich zum Satrapen des jeweiligen Gebiets noch weitere fiih- 
rende Beamte namentlich genannt, zumeist noch fiir die Aufgabenbereiche 
Finanzen und Steuern, Stadtkommandantur und Militaér.°? Diese Form der 
Gewaltenteilung in den geopolitisch und strategisch besonders wichtigen 
Stadten des Reichs wird auch fiir Pasargadai, Ekbatana und Baktra vermu- 
tet.°> Dafiir spricht, dass fiir Pasargadai und Ekbatana neben dem Satrapen 
als Verantwortlichen zumindest noch hohe Funktionaére genannt sind, die 
im Bereich Finanzen tatig waren.** In Ekbanata war Parmenion als graue 
Eminenz zudem nicht nur fiir die Verwahrung des dort deponierten Schatzes 
zur Ubergabe an Harpalos, sondern auch fiir die stationierten Truppen zu- 





88 Curt. 10,1,22—38; Arr. An. 6,29,4—11; Strab. 15,3,7-8; Diod. 17,107. Vgl. Seibert 2004: 
22-30; Henkelman 2008: 424—425, 430—434. Zu Pasargadai als Erinnerungsort vgl. 
Olbrycht 2010: 354; Wiesehdfer 2005: 48—S0. 

89 Strab. 15,3,7. Vgl. Henkelman 2012: 940; 2008: 424-425, 430-434. Gegen die 
Pliinderung durch Perser argumentieren Wiesehdfer 1994: 44, A. 132; Bosworth 
1988: 46-55. Seibert 2004: 24-30 deutet das Schweigen zum ersten Grabbesuch 
Alexanders als Beleg dafiir, dass seine eigene Offnung des Grabs von den Persern 
als Schéndung angesehen worden war. Um dies zu vertuschen, habe Alexander die 
Schuld auf imaginare Pliinderer geschoben. 

90 Vegl. Wiesehdfer 2005: 48—49. 

91 Strab. 15,3,6; Arr. An. 3,18,11—12; Plut. Alex. 38,1—2; Curt. 5,7,2—11; Diod. 17,72. 

92 Curt. 4,8,4-5; 5,1,43. 2,16-17. Vgl. Jacobs 1994: 53, 58-60, 64-65, 67. Zu Susas 
eigenem administrativen System in der Achaimenidenzeit: Henkelman 2013: 535. 

93 Vegl. Jacobs 2006: 7; 1994: 68-69, 71-72, 74-75. Bei Arachoti als Residenz kénnte 
man es auch vermuten. 

94 Pasargadai: Curt. 5,5,2; 5,6,11 (persischer Schatzmeister Tiridates, den Alexander 
im Amt belie8); Ekbanata: Just. 12,1,3 (Parmenion). 
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standig.°° Die Verwirrung der Quellenautoren tiber die Gewaltenteilung 
und die damit verbundene Zuordnung der Kompetenzen zu verschiedenen 
Positionen spiegelt sich sehr deutlich in der widerspriichlichen Uberlieferung 
zu Parmenions Amt in Ekbatana wider. B. Jacobs stuft es als wichtiger 
ein als das des medischen Satrapen.” Justin zufolge wurde Parmenion als 
Schatzmeister eingesetzt,’’ gem48 Diodors irrtiimlicher Aussage als Satrap 
von Medien, was auch Curtius anzudeuten scheint,*® und Arrian erwahnt 
seine militérische Aufgabe: einen — nicht mehr ausgeftihrten — Auftrag, mit 
Séldnern, Thrakern und dem restlichen Teil der Reiterei in Hyrkanien ein- 
zumarschieren.” Selbst kurz vor Parmenions und Philotas’ Ermordung, die 
den Prozess vom shift of power in den makedonischen Strukturen von der 
weitgehenden Kontrolle der Clans hin zu einer autokratischen Position des 
Herrschers manifestierte, besaBen Parmenion und seine faction anscheinend 
noch Einfluss genug, um die Stellung in der bedeutenden Satrapie Medien, 
zumal mit der Aufsicht der erbeuteten Schatze verbunden, zu tibernehmen. 

In Agypten blieb die administrative Teilung in Ober- und Unteragypten 
bewahrt.'”° Ob es sich bei dem Satrapen ab einem gewissen Zeitpunkt um 
Kleomenes aus Naukratis gehandelt hat, ist umstritten.'"’ Er wurde im 
Winter 332/1 von Alexander zum Vorsteher des arabischen Bezirks und 
Steuerverwalter von Libyen und Agypten berufen,!” nicht als Satrap. 

Nicht nur Zeitnot, wie teilweise vermutet wird,'!” oder Desinteresse an 
Verwaltungspolitik, wie die Alternative lautet,!°* werden Alexander und 
seine Berater dazu veranlasst haben, die vorgefundenen administrativen 
Strukturen weitgehend zu belassen, so dass noch die Seleukiden diesbeztig- 
lich als Erben oder Schiiler der Achaimeniden gelten kénnen.'* In makedo- 





95 Arr. An. 3,19,7-8. 

96 Vel. Jacobs 1994: 71. 

97 Just. 12,1,3. 

98 Diod. 17,80,3; Curt. 6,9,22. 11,6. Bei Curtius ist diese Information allerdings in die 
Anklagerede Alexanders gegen Philotas eingebettet, die rhetorisch stilisiert das 
angeblich Ungeheuerliche von Parmenions Verrat betonen soll — in Curtius’ Sicht 
eine Liige und Intrige von Alexander selbst. Das Satrapenamt in Medien bekleidete 
Oxydates (Arr. An. 3,20,3; Curt. 6,2,11). Vgl. Jacobs 1994: 71. 

99 Arr. An. 3,19,7-8. 

100 Vel. Jacobs 1994: 58, 62. Zur Amterbesetzung: Curt. 4,8,4—5. 

101 Ausgangspunkt der Debatte ist Aristot. Oik. 2,2,33 (1352 A) mit der Bemerkung: 
»KAEopévys (...) Aiybatov oatpamevdov ...“ 

102 Arr. An. 3,5,4; Curt. 4,8,5. 

103 Vgl. Briant 2010: 67; Tuplin 2008: 109; Higgins 1980: 129. 

104 Vgl. Higgins 1980: 129-130; Badian 1965S. 

105 So von Aperghis 2008. Vgl. Tuplin 2008. 
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nischen Fiihrungskreisen wird man, auch aufgrund der langen Geschichte 
der makedonisch-persischen Beziehungen,'*° um die Funktionsfahigkeit des 
achaimenidischen administrativen Systems in seiner Kombination aus multi- 
kulturellen Lokaltraditionen und Zentralisierung'”’ gewusst haben. '°° 

In summa erweist sich Curtius bei der Suche nach den Mustern, die sich 
aus Alexanders Personalpolitik ergeben, als am hilfreichsten. Am wenigsten 
gibt Justin her, was auch mit seiner rigorosen Verkiirzung von Trogus’ Vorlage 
zusammenhangen mag. Bei Plutarch sind die Informationen aufgrund seines 
biographischen Ansatzes gréBtenteils in einem véllig anderen thematischen 
Kontext verortet und haufig sehr problematisch. 

Die Frage nach Curtius’ Quellen ist rege diskutiert. Neben der Schrift 
des Kleitarchos hat er die Werke von Timagenes und Ptolemaios, letzteres 
wohl in direkter Form, verwendet.'? Vermutlich kannte er auch die Schriften 
von Trogus, Nearchos, Onesikritos und Aristoboulos.''? Aufgrund der ein- 
zigartigen Informationen in seiner Schrift — Exkurse zu makedonischen 
und persischen nomoi; Anklange des Ersatzk6nigrituals, das seine Berater 
Dareios II. vorschlagen — wird teilweise vermutet, dass Curtius ein anony- 
mer Augenzeugenbericht eines griechischen Sdldners in einstmals persischen 
Diensten vorgelegen habe.''' Eine solche Quelle kénnte sich im seleukidi- 
schen Kontext erhalten haben und spater nach Rom gekommen sein. Letztlich 
muss dies indes Spekulation bleiben. Archaologische Untersuchungen haben 
weitere Bestaétigungen fiir Curtius’ haufig unterschatzten Quellenwert gelie- 
fert: So hat sich seine Beschreibung von Alexanders Marschroute 327 v. Chr. 
im Distrikt Swat als zuverlassiger erwiesen als die Version Arrians. |” 





106 Arr. An. 2,14,1-2; Diod. 16,52,3; Hdt. 5,18,1; 7,108,1; Just. 7,4,1. Vgl. Heinrichs / 
Miller 2008; Miiller 2011a: 111-112; Olbrycht 2010: 343; Wiesehdfer 2005: 149— 
150; 1999: 40. 

107 Vgl. van de Mieroop 2007: 286, 293; Wiesehéfer 1999: 45—47; Tuplin 1987. 

108 Ebenso: Aperghis 2008: 145; Briant 2010: 69-71; van de Mieroop 2007: 300; Holt 
1988: 47. Vgl. Tuplin 2008: 114, der damit den mangelnden Widerstand gegen die 
von Alexander eingesetzten Satrapen erklart. 

109 Curt. 9,5,21. Zur direkten Benutzung von Ptolemaios’ Schrift (gegen Pearson 1960: 
190) vgl. Atkinson 2009: 8, 21, 26. 

110 Curt. 9,5,21. Vgl. Atkinson 2009: 19-28; Heckel 2008: 9; Baynham 2003: 12. 

111 Curt. 5,9,3—-9. Vgl. Baynham 1998: 7; Hammond 1983: 137; Egge 1978: 143, 199— 
200. Dagegen vgl. Atkinson 2009: 27; Rzepka 2009. 

112 Vgl. Olivieri 1996: 54-71. Zu Arrian siehe den Beitrag von Kai Ruffing. 
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Fazit 


Die Informationen tiber die achaimenidische Reichsverwaltung in den 
Schriften von Diodor, Curtius, Trogus-Justin und Plutarch sind verstreut, 
haufig vage und in andere thematische Kontexte eingebunden. Da Alexander 
und seine Berater die administrativen Vorgaben nicht grundlegend anderten, 
sind dennoch anhand von sporadisch fassbaren Mustern seiner Personal- und 
Stadtepolitik in den Satrapien sowie seinen Wegrouten tber das persische 
StraBensystem Spuren der achaimenidischen Reichsverwaltung zu erahnen. 

Im Fokus der antiken Berichterstattung standen die Themenkomplexe 
Palaste, Prachtentfaltung, Schatzhauser und Reichtum. Die Primérquellen 
wurden aus der Perspektive der Sieger geschrieben, die sich tiber die 
Schlachtenerfolge und Eroberungen legitimierten. Dies galt sowohl fiir 
Alexander als auch fiir die Diadochen, die entscheidend die Sprachregelung 
beeinflussten. Materielle Errungenschaften, Kriegsbeute, eroberte Schatze 
waren fiir sie manifeste, legitimierende Symbole ihrer Leistungen. Daher 
spielte das Gold und Silber aus den Schatzhausern eine so wichtige Rolle in 
der Uberlieferung. 

Von den untersuchten Autoren liefert Curtius die meisten verwertbaren 
Hinweise auf die persische Administration. Dies wirft erneut die unlésba- 
re Frage auf, ob ihm besondere Informationen — meist unter die Chiffre der 
ominésen anonymen Séldnerquelle subsumiert — vorlagen oder ob er nur als 
einziger mehr aus dem Material machte, das auch den anderen Schriftstellern 
zuganglich war. 

Insgesamt zeigt sich, dass die makedonische Fithrungsspitze hinsichtlich 
der Administration der eroberten Gebiete die Grundelemente der achaimeni- 
dischen Strukturen tibernahm und zusatzlich mit absichernden MaBnahmen 
versah. Neuerungen resultierten aus eben diesem Konsolidierungs-, 
Festigungs- und Sicherungsbediirfnis. 
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Arrian und die Verwaltung des Achaimeniden-Reichs 


Kai Ruffing, Kassel 


Eine quaestio vexata der aktuellen Forschung zur Geschichte des Achai- 
meniden-Reichs ist diejenige nach der Rolle der literarischen Uberlieferung 
aus der klassischen Mittelmeerwelt fiir die Rekonstruktion vor allem auch 
von strukturgeschichtlichen Realien.' Dies gilt auch und insbesondere fiir 
die Geschichte der Verwaltung des Perserreichs,”? wie sich etwa an der he- 
rodoteischen Nomenliste und ihrer in der Forschung breit diskutierten 
Bedeutung fiir die Geschichte der Verwaltung der Perserreichs exempli- 
fizieren 1aBt.* Eine noch ausgepragtere Komplexitét gewinnen die Dinge, 
wenn man die Alexander-Historiographie als Quelle fiir die Geschichte des 
Achaimeniden-Reichs heranzieht.* Dies gilt um so mehr, wenn man die ver- 
wickelte Uberlieferungslage in Rechnung stellt, sind doch bekanntermaBen 
lediglich Schilderungen erhalten, die auf denen beruhen, die Teilnehmer des 
Feldzugs und unmittelbare Zeitgenossen verfaBten. Wohnt diesen Berichten 
an sich schon eine jeweils intentionale Ebene inne, so gilt dies auch fiir die 
uns tradierten Berichte tiber den Eroberungszug Alexanders, die jeweils ei- 
nen eigenen Sitz im Leben haben. Man hat es hier also mit einer mindestens 
in zweifacher Hinsicht intentionalen Ebene zu tun. Die Problematik vergré- 





1 = Vgl. etwa Colburn 2011, 90-94 in Bezug auf die Anwendung von Folter im 
Perserreich und die Bedeutung des Ktesias als Quelle im Hinblick auf diese Frage. 
Vgl. hierzu die Replik von Lincoln 2013. — Explizit fiir eine starkere Beachtung und 
positivere Bewertung der klassischen griechischen und lateinischen Quellen fiir 
die Rekonstruktion der Geschichte des Achaimeniden-Reichs sprachen sich jingst 
auch Harrison 2011 und Llewellyn-Jones 2013 aus. Insbesondere in der anglopho- 
nen Welt ist damit eine starker werdende Positionierung gegen die Ergebnisse des 
Achaemenid History Workshop zu konstatieren. — Eine grundlegende, methodisch 
saubere Annaherung an die Aussagemdglichkeiten griechischer Historiographie 
fiir die Verhaltnisse in Altvorderasien liefert Rollinger 2014 am Beispiel des 
Babylonien-Logos Herodots. 

2  Grundlegend zur Geschichte derselben ist nach wie vor Briant 2002, 357—471 und 
693-768. Als grundlegende Untersuchungen auch zu spezielleren Fragen sind etwa 
die folgenden zu nennen: Tuplin 1987; Briant / Herrenschmidt 1989; Jacobs 1994; 
Klinkott 2005; Jacobs 2006; Wieseh6fer 2007; Jursa 2011; Tuplin 2011. 

3. Vgl. den hervorragenden Uberblick tiber die einschlagige Forschung bei Jacobs 
2003. 

4 Vgl. Briant 2002, 696. 
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Bert sich noch um Einiges, wenn man die griechisch-lateinischen Quellen 
mit nicht minder intentionalen bzw. ideologisch aufgeladenen enchorischen 
Quellen konfrontiert.° Erschwerend tritt hinzu, daB es sich bei den tiberlie- 
ferten Berichten der griechischen und der auf diesen basierenden lateinischen 
Autoren jedenfalls um eine Fremdsicht auf das Reich der Achaimeniden 
und seine strukturgeschichtlichen, hier also verwaltungsgeschichtlichen, 
Realien handelt, die in den folgenden Bemerkungen, die die Verwaltung des 
Perserreichs auf der Grundlage des Werkes Arrians von Nikomedia in den 
Blick nehmen, im Mittelpunkt stehen. 

Freilich ist gleich vorwegzunehmen, dafi der Informationsgehalt der hier 
zu betrachtenden Texte hinsichtlich des genannten Themas nicht als tibermahig 
groB bezeichnet werden kann. Arrian erwahnt Details der Reichsverwaltung 
eher beilaufig. Sucht man nun nach Informationen, die in der Tatnoch Zustande 
unter Dareios III. thematisieren, kommt man nicht umhin, zu der Feststellung 
zu gelangen, daB Arrian in bezug auf die Verwaltung des Perserreichs sich 
im wesentlichen darauf beschrankt, Personen zu nennen, die entweder noch 
unter dem letzten Achaimeniden Satrapen waren wie beispielsweise Arsites, 
Satrap des hellespontischen Phrygien (Arr. Anab. 1, 12, 8; 1, 17, 1), bzw. sol- 
che, die von Alexander als Satrapen tiber Vélker bzw. Gebiete eingesetzt 
wurden, wie etwa im Falle des Sabiktas, der vom Argeaden als Satrap tiber 
die Kappadoker eingesetzt wurde (Arr. Anab. 2, 4, 2).° Gerade im letzteren 
Fall greift man also zundchst einmal Zustande, wie sie von Alexander ge- 
schaffen wurden; ihre Ubertragbarkeit auf die Regierungszeit von Dareios 
III. bildet somit nichts anderes als eine Grundannahme, die gewisse inter- 
pretatorische Schwierigkeiten in sich birgt.’ Dieselben beginnen schon mit 
der vom Nikomedier verwendeten Terminologie, so im Falle des besagten 
Arsites: Derselbe wird zunachst von Arrian als Hyparch des hellespontischen 
Phrygien bezeichnet (Arr. Anab. 1, 12, 8), wahrend wenig spiter die AuBerung 
zu finden ist, Alexander habe Kalas als Satrapen tiber die Satrapie einge- 
setzt, die zuvor Arsites innehatte (Arr. Anab. 1, 17, 1: Kataotyoas 5€ KaAav 
oatpanevew Ho Apoitne npxe ...).° Pausanias hingegen erwahnt Arsites expli- 





Nn 


Vgl. etwa Rollinger / Ruffing 2012. 

6 Im Wesentlichen bestatigt sich damit das Bild, das in der restlichen Alexan- 
derhistoriographie erscheint: vgl. dazu insbesondere den Beitrag von Sabine Miiller 
in diesem Band. 

Vgl. Briant 2002, 696. 

8 Zur Ein- und Absetzung von Satrapen durch Alexander vgl. Briant 2012, 72-73. 
Siehe auch Higgins 1980, 139-142, 144-148. 


~— 
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zit als Satrapen des hellespontischen Phrygien (Paus. 1, 29, 10).? Auch lieB der 
Argeade die einmal vorgefundenen Satrapien bzw. Unterstellungsverhaltnisse 
von Vélkern und Landern unter einen Satrapen keineswegs unverandert. So 
unterstellte er nach Ausweis Arrians die Paphlagoner Kalas, dem Satrap von 
Phrygien, da dieselben eine Gesandschaft an ihn geschickt hatten. Dieselbe 
habe Alexander darum gebeten, ihr Gebiet nicht zu betreten (Arr. Anab. 2, 
4, 2). Selbstverstandlich modifizierte der Argeade auch das Abgabenwesen, 
indem er Tribute erlieB bzw. umwidmete. So erlie®’ er den Einwohnern von 
Mallos die Tribute (phoroi), die sie vordem an Dareios hatten entrichten miis- 
sen (Arr. Anab. 2, 5, 9), und bereits zuvor hatte er befohlen, dai die Ephesier 
den Tribut nunmehr an die Artemis zu entrichten hatten (Arr. Anab. 1, 17, 
10). Spater vereinte er Arachosien und Gedrosien unter einem Satrapen (Arr. 
Anab. 6, 27, 1). Schon diese wenigen Beispiele geniigen zur Aufzeigung der 
Problematik, die bei Arrian eher beilaufig erwahnten Details hinsichtlich 
der Satrapen und Satrapien bruchlos auf die Herrschaftszeit von Dareios HI. 
zu tibertragen. Ferner gewinnt man den Eindruck, dai die Satrapien bzw. 
die Herrschaftsbezirke der einzelnen Satrapen im Spiegel der Anabasis al- 
les andere als feste administrative GréBen sind. Die Angelegenheit kompli- 
ziert sich weiter, wenn man der quellenimmanenten Betrachtung noch die- 
jenige der Paralleliiberlieferung beigesellt. So findet sich etwa bei Curtius 
Rufus in bezug auf Paphlagonien eine andere Version der Dinge, der zufolge 
Alexander einmarschiert sei, die Paphlagonier sich daraufhin freilich sofort 
ergeben hatten (Curt. 4, 5, 13).'° Mit anderen Worten: Offenkundig unterlie- 
gen die AuBerungen der griechischen und lateinischen Autoren im Hinblick 
auf die Verwaltung des Reichs der Achaimeniden einer gewissen Unscharfe. 
Dementsprechend liegt der Schwerpunkt der nun folgenden Bemerkungen 
nicht auf der Rekonstruktion verwaltungsgeschichtlicher Realien, sondern 
auf der Wahrnehmung derselben durch Arrian. Zu diesem Behufe gilt es zu- 
nachst einmal zu betrachten, welche AuSerungen sich tiber die Verwaltung 
bzw. welche Satrapien bzw. Aufgabenbereiche von Satrapen sich in der 
Anabasis finden, um diese Liste dann nach einigen Bemerkungen zu sonsti- 
gen Volkerkatalogen, die in der Anabasis Alexandrou zu finden sind, einem 
Vergleich mit derjenigen zuzufihren, die er in seiner Diadochengeschichte 
gibt (Arr. Succ. 1, 34-37). 





9 Vel. Bosworth 1980, 112, der Arrians terminologische Abweichung damit erklart, 
dai er hier der Vorlage Herodots folge, der hyparchos fiir das Amt des Satrapen 
benutze. 

10 Vegl. Bosworth 1980, 188. 
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In der Anabasis nennt Arrian nun folgende Satrapien bzw. Herrschafts- 
bezirke von Satrapen:"! 


Lydien und Ionien (1, 12, 8), 

Hellespontisches Phrygien (1, 12, 8), 

Karien (1, 23, 7), 

Phrygien (1, 25, 3), 

Kappadoker (2, 4, 2), 

Agypten (2, 11, 8), 

Kilikien (2, 12, 2), 

Koile-Syrien (2, 13, 7), 

9. Syrien (3, 6, 8), 

10. Baktrier (3, 8, 3), 

i, Arachoten (3, 8, 4)/Arachoter und Dranger (3, 21, 1), 
12. Areier (3, 8, 4)/Areier und Zarangier (6, 27, 3), 

13; Armenien (3, 16, 5), 

14. Sousiana (3, 16, 6), 

15. Perser (3, 17, 1), 

16. Paraitaker (3, 19, 2), 

17. Medien (3, 20, 3), 

18. Parthyaier (Parther)'? und Hyrkaner (3, 22, 1), 

19. Tapurer (3, 23, 7), 

20. Marder (3, 24, 3), 

21; Kaukasus (3, 28, 4), 

22, Sogdiana (4, 15, 7), 

23. Paropamisaden und restliches Land bis zum Kophen (4, 22, 5), 
24. Assakener (5, 20, 5), 

25. Land des Abisares (5, 29, 5),"° 

26. Gedrosien (6, 27, 1), dann Arachosien und Gedrosien, 
27. Karmanien (6, 27, 1), 

28. Inder (6, 27, 2), 

29. Susier (7, 4, 1), 

30. Babylon bzw. Babylonien (7, 18, 1 bzw. 7, 21, 5). 


GO: ISON OY a Se Ro 


Insgesamt fiihrt Arrian im Rahmen seiner Darstellung des Feldzuges 
Alexanders mithin 30 Satrapien bzw. Herrschaftsbezirke von Satrapen an. 
Von einigem Interesse ist zunachst der Vergleich dieser 30 Satrapien mit der 
Erfolgsbilanz, die Arrian seinem Alexander im Rahmen einer wortlichen 
Rede in den Mund legt. Hier werden Ionien, die Aeolis, beide Phrygien, 





11 Als Beleg wird jeweils nur die erste Nennung einer Satrapie in der Anabasis 
aufgefiihrt. 

12 Zur Verwendung dieses Ethnonyms fiir die Parther durch Arrian vgl. Bosworth 
1980, 289-290. 

13 Diese Satrapie wird von Alexander neu eingerichtet. 
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die Lyder, Milet, Agypten und die Kyrene, Koile Syrien, das Palaistinische 
Syrien, Mesopotamien sowie dann die Staédte Babylon, Baktra und Susa ge- 
nannt. Die Rede, die in dieser Passage im Prinzip den dkonomischen Vorteilen 
der Herrschaft Alexanders gegeniiber denjenigen der Herrschaft Philipps 
gewidmet ist, gewinnt nun einen Héhepunkt in der Einlassung, durch sei- 
nen Eroberungszug hatten die Makedonen sich den Reichtum der Lyder, die 
Schatze Persiens und den Wohlstand der Inder angeeignet (Arr. Anab. 7, 9, 
6-8). In derselben Rede lat Arrian Alexander noch einmal seine Eroberungen 
restimieren: Perser, Meder, Baktrier und Saken, ferner Uxier, Arachosier, 
Zarangier, dartiber hinaus Parther, Chorasmier und die Hyrkanier bis an das 
Kaspische Meer. Ferner hatte er den Kaukasus jenseits der Kaspischen Pforte 
uberquert, gleichermaBen den Oxos, den Tanais und den Indus, den niemand 
mit Ausnahme des Dionysos tiberquert hatte, dann auch den Hydaspes, den 
Akesines und den Hydraotes; durchquert habe er sodann mit einer Armee die 
Gedrosische Wiiste, wobei er Karmanien und das Land der Oreiten erworben 
habe und die Flotte von Indien nach Persien gesegelt sei (Arr. Anab. 7, 10, 
5-7). Die in der besagten Rede gegebenen geographischen Auflistungen haben 
zwar manches mit den in der Anabasis Alexandrou zu findenden von Satrapen 
beherrschten Gebieten gemein, sind aber insgesamt untechnisch gebraucht. In 
der Auflistung der Lander, deren Eroberung zum Reichtum der Makedonen 
beigetragen haben, finden sich mit einer gewissen Folgerichtigkeit diejenigen, 
die spatestens seit Herodot in der griechischen Literatur als besonders reich 
gelten. Selbiges wird beim Vater der Geschichtsschreibung unter anderem in 
der Rede des Aristagoras deutlich, durch die dieser den Spartaner Kleomenes 
zu einem militarischen Eingreifen in den Ionischen Aufstand bewegen wollte: 
Hier finden sich Lyder, Phryger, Kappadoker, die man selbst Syrer nenne, die 
Kilikier und Armenier, reich an Herden von Kleinvieh. Den Gipfel der he- 
rodoteischen Aufzahlung bildet Susa, wo der GroBk6nig seine Schatzhauser 
habe.'* Uber das Motiv des Reichtums Indiens bzw. Babylons muB8 nicht wei- 
ter gehandelt werden, ist es doch gleichfalls seit Herodot nur allzu gelaufig. '° 
Das AusmaB des von Alexander eroberten Reiches wird hingegen durch die 
Nennung im Kern bzw. im Osten des ehemaligen Achaimeniden-Reichs lie- 
gender Gebiete und Vélker und aus Anlass der Uberschreitung einschlagi- 
ger geographischer Grenzen im Norden und Osten derselben beschrieben. 
Mit anderen Worten: Die Art des Arguments bestimmt die Verwendung 
von Ethnonymen bzw. Toponymen, nicht aber die Zuordnung von Landern, 
Vélkern und Stadten zum Herrschaftsgebiet einzelner Satrapen. 


14 Vgl. dazu Rollinger / Ruffing 2013, 140-141. 
15 Vel. Ruffing 2011a, 355-356; Ruffing 2011b, 82-83. 
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Nimmt man nun die in der Diadochengeschichte gegebenen Satrapienlisten 
in Augenschein, so wird man mit dem Sachverhalt konfrontiert, daB Arrian 
bei Photios in der ausftihrlicheren der beiden in dem Werk genannten Listen — 
der Liste der Reichsteilung von Triparadeisos — lediglich 21 Satrapien anfiihrt 
(Arr. Succ. 1, 34-37), némlich:'° 


Agypten und Libyen mit den anschlieBenden Gebieten, 
Syrien, 

Kilikien, 

Mesopotamien und Arbelitis, 
Babylonien, 

Sousiane, 

Persis, 

Karmanien, 

9. Medien, 

10. Land der Parthyaier (Parthien), 
11, Land der Areier und Dranganer, 
12. Baktrien und Sogdiane, 

13: Arachoten, 


COS ON ee Ne 


14. Parpamisaden, 
15. Land der Inder, das an die Paropamisaden grenzt, 
16. Land der Inder am Fluss, Land am Fluss Indus und Patala, 


17. Kappadoker, 

18. Lykaonien, Pamphylien und Lykien, 
19. Karien, 

20. Lydien, 

Zi; Hellespontisches Phrygien. 


Zieht man die Persis in beiden ab, stehen somit 20 Satrapien den 29 Satrapien 
gegentiber, die in der Anabasis Alexandrou genannt werden. In der Liste, 
die Arrian bei Photios in bezug auf die Aufteilung des Reiches bei Babylon 
nennt, finden sich aus dem Gebietsbestand des Achaimenidenreichs gar nur 
neun Herrschaftsbezirke (Arr. Succ. 1, S—6): 


Agypten und Libyen, 

Syrien, 

Kilikien, 

Medien, 

Kappadokien und Paphlagonien, 
Pamphylien, Lykien und Gro&phrygien 
Karien 

Lydien 

Hellespontisches Phrygien. 


SO:G0 SON i oe oe No 





16 Zudieser Liste vgl. Jacobs 1994, 40-41. 
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Wie im Falle der ausfithrlicheren Liste, die die bei Triparadeisos zur Verteilung 
gekommenen Herrschaftsgebiete aufzahlt, weist auch die Babylon-Liste 
Arrians bei Photios, soweit erhalten, eine ausgesprochene Ahnlichkeit mit der- 
jenigen des Diodor auf.'’ Denn bis auf Medien fehlen in der Babylon-Liste alle 
Herrschaftsbezirke des Zentrums und des 6stlichen Teils des Achaimeniden- 
Reichs. Selbiges wird in der Forschung der gestalterischen Absicht des Photios 
zugeschrieben, der auf diese Weise eine Doppelung mit der zuvor wiederge- 
gebenen Liste des Dexippos habe vermeiden wollen." Freilich eint dies wie- 
derum Arrian und Curtius Rufus, der exakt die gleiche Kurzliste wie Arrian 
angelegentlich der besagten Aufteilung der Herrschaftsgebiete gibt, um dann 
summarisch auf die nicht erfolgten Anderungen in den restlichen Gebieten 
hinzuweisen (Curt. 10, 10, 1—4).'° Dies kénnte man freilich als Argument fiir 
eine bereits friiher in der Literatur vorgenommene Kiirzung der Liste von 
Babylon werten, womit Arrians Liste bei Photios also auf eine altere Vorlage 
zurtickgehen kénnte. 

In dem Bericht tiber den Feldzug Alexanders werden damit deutlich mehr 
Herrschaftsbezirke von Satrapen genannt, als in der Diadochengeschichte, die 
sich zudem von der bei Diodor zu findenden Liste unterscheidet. So werden 
Libyen mit den anschlieBenden Gebieten (Nr. 1) und Arachosien (Nr. 13) aus- 
schlieBlich von Arrian genannt, wahrend die Sousiane wiederum bei Diodor 
fehlt.*° So fehlen in der Diadochengeschichte Koile-Syrien (Nr. 8), Armenien 
(Nr. 13), die Paraitaker (Nr. 16), die Tapurer (Nr. 19), die Marder (Nr. 20), der 
Kaukasus (Nr. 21), die Assakener (Nr. 24), das Land des Abisares (Nr. 25) 
und Karmanien (Nr. 27). Gedrosien (Nr. 26) wird in der Diadochengeschichte 
nicht genannt, kénnte freilich in Arachosien eingeschlossen gewesen sein. 
Nun k6nnte man die unterschiedliche Ordnung durch ein Revirement un- 
mittelbar nach dem Tod Alexanders begriinden, eigentiimlich bleibt der 
bei der Betrachtung unterschiedlicher Werke eines Autors festzustellende 
Unterschied indes jedenfalls und die eingangs aufgeworfene Frage, inwieweit 
die griechischen und rémischen Autoren fiir strukturgeschichtliche Realien 





17 Vgl. Klinkott 2000, 19. 

18 Vgl. Klinkott 2000, 19. 

19 Zur Liste des Curtius vgl. Jacobs 1994, 42 und Klinkott 2000, 24. 

20 Vgl. Jacobs 1994, 41-42. Zu den sonstigen Satrapienlisten, die in der antiken 
Literatur gegeben werden, vgl. Jacobs 1994, 42-50; s.a. Klinkott 2005, 431-449 
sowie Klinkott 2000, der freilich den Wert der Aussagen der griechischen 
Historiographie fiir die administrativen Verhaltnisse im Perserreich nicht proble- 
matisiert, sondern die Annahme formuliert, diese Listen stiitzten sich auf persische 
Vorlagen: vgl. Klinkott 2005, 447. 
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des Reiches der Achaimeniden vereinnahmt werden kénnen, gewinnt jeden- 
falls eine weitere Dynamik. 

Wahrend ein Teil der Forschung sich mit der Annahme begniigt, den 
einzelnen Autoren bzw. den Quellen der Autoren hatten persische Vorlagen 
vorgelegen und aus der Zusammenschau der jeweiligen Belege bzw. Listen 
lieBe sich etwa der Satrapienbestand in der Zeit des Alexanderzuges 
rekonstruieren,”' ging B. Jacobs den methodisch vorzuziehenden Weg eines 
Versuchs, Erkenntnisse tiber die administrative Gliederung des Reiches der 
Achaimeniden aus Quellen zu gewinnen, die aus dem Reich selbst stammen,” 
ohne die Evidenz der Alexanderhistoriographen zu vernachlassigen, der er 
gleichfalls einigen Erkenntniswert zubilligte.** Freilich bleiben die Aussagen 
Arrians bzw. diejenigen seiner Quellen hinsichtlich der strukturgeschichtli- 
chen Realien des Perserreichs bemerkenswert vage, v.a. wenn man sie mit den 
Aussageméglichkeiten der einschlagigen Uberlieferung aus Persepolis und 
aus Babylonien vergleicht,* die oft genug in fundamentalen Widerspruch zu 
den Angaben stehen, die die griechischen bzw. r6mischen Autoren machen, 
wobei deren Angaben wiederum in sich widerspriichlich sein kénnen. 

Auffallig ist in dem hier genannten Kontext wiederum die Reihenfolge 
der Herrschaftsgebiete in den beiden Listen des Arrian bei Photios. Die kur- 
ze, wohl auf Hieronymos von Kardia zurtickgehende Liste der Teilung von 
Babylon” weist unzweifelhafte Anklange an die griechische Geographie auf, 
wie schon von H. Klinkott hinsichtlich der ausfiihrlicheren Liste des Diodor 
gezeigt wurde: Die Liste gibt naémlich zunachst die Gebiete stidlich des die 
Welt seit Erathostenes gliedernden Tauros und seiner Verlangerung nach Osten 
wieder,”° um dann, von Medien ausgehend, nérdlich dieser Kette von Osten 
nach Westen Herrschaftsbezirke aufzuzahlen, worauf wiederum die Gebiete 
entlang der Mittelmeerkiiste bis zum hellespontischen Phrygien folgen. Die 
Form der Raumwahrnehmung ist damit ohne jeden Zweifel eine griechische 
und hat mit der in den achaimenidischen KGnigsinschriften nachzuweisen- 





21 Vegi. stellvertretend Klinkott 2005, 447. 

22 Vel. Jacobs 1994, 49-50 sowie 98-99. 

23 Vel. Jacobs 1994, 40 u. 52. 

24 Zur in der Uberlieferung aus Persepolis erkennbaren Verwaltungspraxis vgl. Hen- 
kelman 2013, 535-538. Besonders deutlich wird dies in Babylonien an der Hebung 
der Steuern, da sich hier die Evidenz der keilschriftlichen Uberlieferung fundamen- 
tal von derjenigen der antiken Literatur unterscheidet: vgl. dazu Jursa 2011. 

25 Vel. Klinkott 2000, 58. 

26 Zudieser auf Eratosthenes zuriickgehenden Neuerung vgl. Prontera 2011, 48-50. 
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den Imagination des Reiches ganzlich nichts zu tun.*” Die Anordnung der 
langeren Liste, die Arrian bei Photios fiir die Teilung von Triparadeisos gibt, 
unterscheidet sich von der eben genannten deutlich. Sie beginnt mit Agypten 
und Libyen, listet dann in nérdlicher Richtung am Mittelmeer entlang Syrien 
und Kilikien, wendet sich dann mit der Nennung von Mesopotamien und der 
Arbelitis nach Osten, um von dort aus mit Erwahnung Babyloniens nach Stiden 
zu laufen, worauf die Susiane am FuBe des Zagros und in der Folge jenseits 
dieser Gebirgskette die Persis aufgelistet werden. Es folgen dann Karmanien 
und Medien im Norden, worauf im Osten Parthien genannt wird. Auf die- 
ses folgen Areia und die Drangiane, dann Baktrien und Sogdien, auf diese 
Arachosien und die Paropamisaden. Ab hier werden indische Gebiete aufge- 
zahlt, zunachst die den Paropamisaden benachbarten Inder, dann das Land 
der Inder am Fluss einschlieBlich Patala. Hierauf springt die Liste eigentiimli- 
cherweise nach K leinasien, in dem Kappadokien, Lykaonien, Pamphylien und 
Lykien, dann Karien, Lydien und schlieflich das hellespontische Phrygien 
genannt werden. Auch hier stellt sich aufgrund der referierten Anordnung der 
Herrschaftsgebiete die Frage, auf welcher Art von Raumwahrnehmung diese 
beruhen bzw. ob sich ein bestimmtes Anordnungsschema erkennen lasst. Mit 
der persischen Sicht der Dinge, die beherrschten Raume um das Zentrum 
des Reiches — mithin die Persis — herum zu gruppieren, hat die Liste wenig 
zu tun, lasst sie doch allgemein eine Orientierung von Westen nach Osten 
erkennen, zumindest soweit es die Aufzaéhlung von Herrschaftsgebieten von 
Agypten bis an den Indus betrifft. Selbiges deutet schon auf ein griechisches 
Ordnungsschema hin. 

Nimmt man die so vorgenommene Reihung etwas genauer in den Blick, so 
drangt sich als Schema das folgende auf: Es handelt sich um eine Gruppierung 
von Herrschaftsbezirken, die in ihrer Aneinanderreihung im Grundsatz in 
ihren Nord-Stid-Bewegungen bzw. den West-Ost-Bewegungen dem Marsch 
Alexanders von Agypten durch Mespotamien und Persien in den Nordosten 
des Perserreichs und von dort nach Indien folgt. Mit anderen Worten: Die 
Liste der Herrschaftsgebiete orientiert sich in ihrem Ordnungsschema am 
Narrativ des Feldzugs Alexanders ab Agypten, dem die kleinasiatischen 
Herrschaftsbezirke nachgeordnet werden.** Schlie8t man sich einer solchen 
Sicht der Dinge an, so scheinen die Listen insgesamt weit starker literari- 
schen Belangen bzw. Techniken des literarischen Schaffens und der Nutzung 





27 Zudieser Form der Raumwahrnehmung vel. Kuhrt 2002, 19-22; Wieseh6fer 2007, 
34-37. 

28 In der Tat scheint damit die Triparadeisos-Liste nicht so unabhéngig von der 
Erzahlung des Feldzugs zu sein, wie Klinkott 2000, 77 unterstreicht. 
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einschlagiger Vorlagen verhaftet zu sein, als allgemein angenommen. Wie 
B. Jacobs bereits im Jahr 1994 feststellte, wird man dementsprechend zu 
dem Schluss gelangen miissen, dass die in der literarischen Uberlieferung 
und insbesondere bei Arrian zu findenden Listen von Herrschaftsgebieten die 
Realien der Verwaltung bestenfalls oberflachlich wiedergeben.”’ 

Fokussiert man nun auf Arrian, so ist sein Bericht um einiges ntich- 
terner als die Berichte anderer Vertreter der Alexander-Historiographie, 
die Grundbeobachtungen bleiben freilich dieselben: Im Mittelpunkt ste- 
hen Alexander und seine Taten; administrative Belange sind bestenfalls in 
Geschehnisse eingebettet, die geeignet sind, den Argeaden zu charakterisieren 
bzw. in ein bestimmtes Licht zu riicken. Hieraus die Struktur der Verwaltung des 
Perserreichs zu rekonstruieren, bleibt ein methodisch schwieriges Unterfangen. 
In der Tat kénnte man sich angesichts der hier prasentierten Erwaégungen fra- 
gen, ob denn mit den Listen in der Tat feste Verwaltungseinheiten beschrieben 
werden, oder ob im Zuge der geschilderten Aufteilungen durch die Nennung 
der Namen von Landern und Vélkern nicht schlicht der Raum des ehemaligen 
Perserreichs vermessen wird, das nun an die Makedonen gefallen war.*° Dies 
ist freilich eine Frage, die der zuktinftigen Forschungen zu tiberlassen ist.*! 
Jedenfalls bleibt das eingangs aufgeworfene Problem der Forschung, inwie- 
weit die klassischen Quellen fiir die Rekonstruktion strukturgeschichtlicher 
Realien angesichts der auch bei Arrian festzustellenden Widerspriichlichkeiten 
bzw. literarischen Gestaltungsprinzipien heranzuziehen sind, ein komplexes. 
Dies gilt um so mehr, wenn man auch noch die intentionalen Ebenen von 
Arrians Vorlagen in eine solche Uberlegung miteinbezieht. Jedenfalls scheint 
diesbeziiglich Vorsicht geboten zu sein. Ein Ausweg aus dem Dilemma k6nn- 
te gegeben sein, wenn man die Verwaltung des Perserreichs mehr als durch 
personale Herrschaftsbeztige als von einer administrativen, reichsweit auf fes- 
ten, unverrtickbaren territorialen Einheiten fuBenden Ordnung charakterisiert 
sieht. Selbiges zu diskutieren bleibt freilich gleichfalls Aufgabe der zukinfti- 
gen Forschung. 





29 Vel. Jacobs 1994, 50. 

30 Einzuwenden bleibt freilich, daB Arrian bei Photios im Falle der Babylon-Liste ex- 
plizit von Satrapien spricht: Arr. Succ. 1, 5. Andererseits ist der Begriff Satrapie in- 
sofern problematisch, als die Forschung hier dem Sprachgebrauch der griechischen 
Quellen folgt, wohingegen die altpersischen Quellen den Begriff Satrapie nicht ken- 
nen: vgl. Jacobs 2006. 

31 Vel. aber Rollinger (im Druck), der auf die ideologischen Komponenten sowie 
auf die Konstruktion des Raumes in Landerlisten assyrischer und babylonischer 
Inschriften und auf ihren Einflu8 auf die Konzeptionen des Raumes bei Megasthenes 
und Berossos aufmerksam macht. 
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The Use of Languages on the Various Levels 
of Administration in the Achaemenid Empire 


Jan Tavernier, Louvain* 


1. Introduction 

It is the aim of the present essay to have a closer look at the interaction between 
language and imperial administration, as it can be seen in the Achaemenid 
Empire. Although this topic has already been touched upon in three earlier 
papers, one of which has already been published’, it may still be useful to 
address it again, as these previous studies had different approaches. Earlier 
research results will therefore be incorporated in a new global study on the 
relation between administration and language in the Achaemenid Empire. 
Following this, some considerations on the status of the Aramaic in the 
Achaemenid Empire will be added. 

The main source material for the study of the use of languages on the var- 
ious levels of administration is composed of official texts, emanating from the 
central royal administration or from the various satrapal administrations. As 
aresult, it is not the intention to study, in this article, bi- or multilingualism on 
the private level, although this may be touched upon sometimes. 

Various text corpora can be used for the stated research. Unfortunately, 
these textual sources are geographically unevenly distributed. The eastern 
Iranian satrapies (as, e.g., Sogdiana, Chorasmia, etc.), except for Bactria, are 
completely devoid of source material and thus cannot be directly included in 
this study. Also for Anatolia and Babylonia, the situation is troublesome. One 
must continue to hope that new texts will provide us with more information 
on how language and administration were related to each other in those areas. 





* This research has been funded by the Interuniversity Attraction Poles Programme 
initiated by the Belgian Science Policy Office (IAP VII/14: “Greater Mesopotamia: 
Reconstruction of its Environment and History”). 

1 Tavernier 2008; idem, in press; idem, forth. 
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2. Language and administration in pre-Achaemenid Elam and 

Babylonia 
In the framework of this study it would seem advisable to have a quick look at 
the linguistic situation in the three principal predecessors of the Achaemenid 
Empire: the Neo-Elamite kingdom, the Neo-Babylonian Empire and the 
Anshanite state of the Teispids. As will be demonstrated below, these three 
political entities were linguistically different from the Achaemenid Empire. 

The kings of the Neo-Elamite kingdom (c. 1000-521 BC; capital Susa) pri- 
marily used Elamite as the language for the transmission of the royal ideology; 
inscriptions are only known from the period between 717 and 699 on the one 
hand and from the period after 646 on the other hand. Elamite was also the 
administrative language of the kingdom, as can be seen in two administrative 
texts (MDP 11 299; RA 25 40 no.3) dated to the reign of Sutruk-Nahhunte II 
(717-699 BC), in the Susa Acropole Archive (MDP 9 1-298; MDP 11 309) 
and in the archive of seven legal texts, also found in Susa (MDP 11 301-307)?. 
In addition, the so-called Nineveh Letters (BA 4, 168-201), possibly from an 
Elamite diplomat at the Assyrian court’, are written in Elamite. The elevated 
status of Elamite is further confirmed by its use as literary language, although 
only two texts have been found*. The personal use of Elamite is illustrated by 
various inscribed Neo-Elamite seals. Finally, it is also attested in the inscrip- 
tions from the Kalmakarra Cave (southern Lorestan°), where a dynasty with 
members having both Elamite and Iranian names is attested, and in the Neo- 
Elamite text from the Arjan tomb (south-eastern boundary of the province of 
Khuzestan). This as yet unpublished text is probably to be dated to the end of 
the 7" or the beginning of the 6" century’®. 

Nevertheless, Elamite was not the only language used and/or attested in 
Elam during the 7" and 6" centuries BC. First of all, the Elamites had intense 
contact with the Iranian-speaking populations and this cannot only be seen 
by the presence of Persian population groups (*Datayana- and Zambegir’) and 





2 Mention should be made of the Elamite texts from Armavir Blur (Armenia), 
the precise character of which is still not determined. According to D’jakonov / 
Jankowska (1990) the three tablets are Neo-Elamite fragments of an Elamite ver- 
sion of Gilgamesh, but that seems very unlikely. Koch (1993) assumes that they are 
Achaemenid Elamite administrative texts, whereas Vallat (1997a) believes that at 
least one is a letter to be dated between 550 and 520 BC. 

Elynn Gorris, pers. comm., 19/03/2013. 

Tavernier 2010: 213-215. 

Cf. Henkelman 2003a: 214-227. 

Alvarez-Mon 2010: 166-167 and Pls. 91-92. 

Tavernier 2011: 240. 
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personal names, but also by the use of some Old Iranian loanwords in Elamite 
texts. 

Secondly, Akkadian was also in use in the Neo-Elamite kingdom, as diplo- 
matic and business language’. On the one hand, the contact language between 
Elam and the Neo-Assyrian Empire remained Akkadian (cf. the letter from 
Ashurbanipal to the ‘elders’ of Elam"). On the other hand, four Babylonian 
contracts were dated to Neo-Elamite kings (Tammaritu I and Hallutus- 
InSuSinak II)'! and thereby clearly show the presence of Babylonians (polit- 
ical refugees or businessmen) in the lands of Elam. That these Babylonians 
were also politically and socio-economically organized is corroborated by 
the attestation of an “assembly of the Babylonians” (UkKIN "Tin.tir*i™®) in 
BM 79013”. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the presence of Akkadian and Old Iranian, 
Elamite remained the principal language of the Neo-Elamite kingdom. 

The situation in the Neo-Babylonian Empire was slightly different. There, 
the Babylonian language was still used for written clay documents, but it is 
generally accepted that, as a spoken language, it was accompanied and gradu- 
ally replaced by the Aramaic language, certainly in the royal administration ’°. 
The Aramaic captions on some Babylonian texts as well as some references 
in Babylonian texts to Aramaic documents make clear that there was also an 
Aramaic writing tradition, but unfortunately these texts were mostly written 
on perishable materials, such as wood or wax, and are thus not preserved. In 
any case, the state apparatus of the Neo-Babylonian Empire was more than 
likely bilingual (Akkadian — Aramaic"). 

Finally, the situation in the Anshanite kingdom (c. 640-521; capital 
Anshan and later Pasargadae), established by the forebears of Cyrus II, is 





8 Tavernier 2011: 195, 207, 209-210. 

9  Amiet (1967: 29; also Lambert 1967: 47—48 and Malbran-Labat 1995: 132-134) as- 
signs two Akkadian inscriptions (IRS 55—56) to Sutruk-Nahhunte II (717-699), but 
it is more probable that these two texts should be redated to Sutruk-Nahhunte I (c. 
1185-1155), because of contextual and palaeographical reasons. IRS 55 is textually 
identical to MDP 53 11-12, dated to Sutruk-Nahhunte I. IRS 56 is palaeographically 
as well as contextually rather an inscription from the Middle Elamite period (E. 
Gorris, pers. comm., 17/07/2013). 

10 Waters 2002. 

11 In my opinion, the three texts drafted in the reign of HalluSu must not be dated to 
Hallutus-InsuSinak I (699-693 BC), as is usually done, but to HallutuS-InSuSinak II, 
who reigned somewhere between 620 and 550 BC. 

12 Cf. Leichty 1983: 154. 

13. Jursa 2012: 393. 

14 Jursa 2012: 381. 
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hard to study because of the paucity of sources. When the Iranians arrived 
in Fars, they entered a region that was still Elamite-speaking. The great city 
of Anshan, which was chosen as capital by the Teispid dynasty, had been a 
major Elamite centre during the Old and Middle Elamite periods. The pre- 
ponderance of the Elamite culture in the history of Anshan, together with 
the likelihood that Cyrus, the name of the founder of the Teispid kingdom, is 
Elamite'* and the fact that the Teispid kings exclusively used the title “King of 
Anshan’’'’ has induced Potts’’ to believe that the Teispid kingdom was essen- 
tially (i.e. culturally and linguistically) an Elamite kingdom. 

Nevertheless, Elamite was not the mother tongue of the Iranians and the 
Teispids, the family of the first Achaemenid king Cyrus I, were not neces- 
sarily “monocultural or monoethnic or even monolingual’”'*. According to 
Kellens’, there were two main population groups who had a great deal of 
intermarriage. Yet, where Kellens considers the result of this intermarriage 
to be a “iranisation progressive de toutes les ethnies de l’Elam”, it is more 
plausible to assume that an “ethnogénése”” took place by the melting together 
of Elamites and Iranians to a new people, whose royal family established the 
great Achaemenid Empire and whose culture would become the main culture 
of the Achaemenid elite’'. In analogy with this, it is also highly probable that 
the state apparatus of this Teispid kingdom was bilingual (Elamite and Old 
Iranian). 


3. Language and administration in the Achaemenid Empire 


3.1. Language in the Achaemenid Empire: general considerations 

As has been stated many times in modern academic history, the Achaemenid 
Empire was in many ways “the first of its kind”: it was the first empire of that 
size, unifying the entire Ancient Near East, including Egypt; it was also the 





15 Tavernier 2011: 211-212 no. 2.3.3.1.3, with literature. Recently, Schmitt (2011: 223- 
227: also Schmitt / Vittmann 2013: 64) anew defended the theory that the name 
KuruS is of Indo-Iranian origin and that it should be connected to Old Indian Kurv-. 

16 De Miroschedji 1985a: 296-299; Vallat 1997a: 426-427; Tavernier 2007a: 528 no. 
5.5.1.34; Henkelman 2008: 55. 

17 Potts 2005: 20-22. 

18 Potts 2005: 22. Potts rightfully reminds his readers of the fact that other non-Iranian 
and non-Elamite languages were also spoken in what is now Fars. 

19 Kellens 2002: 427. 

20 De Miroschedji 1985a: 295, 304; idem 1985b: 60-61. 

21 Cf. Henkelman 2008: 56-57. 
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first multicultural empire, with a great amount of various people living in it”; 
this large number of people naturally explains the large amount of languages 
spoken within the Achaemenid Empire. 

To keep together an empire of its size, with many people living and many 
languages used within its borders, is a huge challenge; precisely one of the 
strengths of the Achaemenid Empire was the way how it dealt with this chal- 
lenge. The Achaemenid kings were very conscious about the particular nature 
of their realm and in their royal inscriptions they used this very characteristic 
as an advantage of the empire, using lexemes like paruzana-, *vispazana- and 
*visadahyu- or explicitly referring to the huge territory and the huge amount 
of peoples/languages in it, e.g., in DPg” (Darius I). Additionally, the land lists 
in some Achaemenid inscriptions, as well as Achaemenid official iconogra- 
phy (in Persepolis and elsewhere), also clearly demonstrate the ethnical and 
linguistic diversity of the Achaemenid Empire. 

One of the ways to maintain the huge territories conquered by Cyrus II, 
Cambyses II and Darius I was to install an efficient imperial administration 
and organisation, military as well as political. The great ethnical diversity was 
omnipresent and absence of or inefficiency in communication could have se- 
vere consequences. Accordingly, it was of the utmost importance to establish 
a system by which royal orders could be quickly transmitted to the provinces 
of the Empire and be easily understandable for the various linguistic groups 
living in the Empire. 

That the Achaemenid kings realized the importance of good communi- 
cation is magnificently illustrated by a frequently-cited episode, described by 
Diodorus Siculus (X VII.53.4), who stated that, before the battle of Gaugamela, 
Darius HI, the last Achaemenid king, “was most concerned lest some confusion 
should arise in the battle from the numerous people assembled who differed 
in speech”. Just as this illustrates the military concerns of the Achaemenid 
kings, it may equally be assumed that, when the first Achaemenid kings as- 





22 Estimations of the number of people living in the Achaemenid Empire are very 
divergent. They range from 10 million (Forbes / Prevas 2009: 14) to over 20 mil- 
lion (Strauss 2004: 37; Ward 2009: 16), 50 million (Shahbazi 1996: 47; Daniel 
2001: 41), almost 70 million (Richard 2008: 34) and 75 million (Hanson 2001: 
32). Wieseh6fer (2009: 77) mentions 17 million as low estimate and 30-35 mil- 
lion people as high estimate. 

23 DPg: “A great (god is) Ahuramazda, who ..., and bestowed on Darius the king 
kingship over this wide earth, in which there are many lands: Persia, Media and 
the other lands of other tongues, of mountains and plains, from this side of the 
sea to that side of the sea, from this side of the desert to that side of the desert”. 
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sembled their territories, they knew that something would have to be put in 
place to exceed the multitude of languages spoken in their kingdom. 

It was thus for the Achaemenid kings and their counsellors a necessity to 
establish a well-functioning state administration. This was set up as a pyram- 
idal structure, with the king and his satraps (sometimes members of the royal 
family) at the top and the satrapal administration as the second level. The 
local administration can then be considered as a third level. 

The problem of the multitude of languages can be formulated as follows. 
The top level (kings and satraps) of the Achaemenid administration was in 
general monolingual, with one of the Old Iranian languages (Old Persian, 
Median) as their mother tongue. On the other hand, the local administrations 
in Anatolia, Babylonia, Egypt, etc. did not have a perfect command of Old 
Iranian. This means that communication would be very difficult between the 
top level (Old Iranian) and the local level (Babylonian, Egyptian, Anatolian, 
etc.). One could have proposed to set up a gigantic school system by which the 
local officials had to learn Old Persian, but that would have been too big a cost 
and too complicated as a system. The Achaemenids rather wished to avoid 
direct contacts between the Old Iranian level and the local level, since this 
would have created many relationships: Old Iranian — Egyptian, Old Iranian 
— Babylonian, Old Iranian — Aramaic, Old Iranian — Lycian, etc. If they could 
limit the number of such contact languages to one, then the administrative 
system would be significantly simplified. It would also be easier educational- 
ly, since Iranian high-ranked officials would have to learn only one language. 

This has led to the fact that the linguistic-administrative solution, de- 
signed by the Achaemenid kings and their counsellors to face the linguis- 
tic problem, was quite simple: They selected one language, Aramaic, as a 
“vehicle for written communication between the different regions of the vast 
empire with its different peoples and languages”. In other words, Aramaic 
became the link between the three administrative levels (cf. infra). This is not 
surprising. At the time when the Achaemenid armies had created the vast em- 
pire, Aramaic had gained an enviable status in the ancient Near East and was 
the logical candidate for the position of connecting language. Three reasons 
account for this: 


— Aramaic was spoken in a large and densely populated area of the Empire 
(in contrast with, e.g., Old Persian and Elamite): the Levant and Babylonia, 
which was, moreover, a very important satrapy. 





24 Rosenthal 1987: 251. 
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— The area in which Aramaic was spoken is a central area (in contrast with, 
e.g., the areas of the Anatolian and Egyptian languages). 

— Aramaic was written by means of an easily accessible alphabetic writing 
system (in contrast to the more complex Babylonian and Elamite cunei- 
form writing systems on the one hand and the Egyptian demotic writing 
system on the other hand). 


The relation between the Achaemenid administration and language will be 
discussed below. A question that immediately arises, however, is whether Old 
Persian was used in the administration. Could it be that the higher level ad- 
ministration exclusively used Aramaic? In order to tackle this question, the 
status of Old Persian as an administrative language should be looked upon. 


3.2. Old Persian as an administrative language 


3.2.1. The Old Persian administrative tablet (Fort. 11786) 


In scholarly history, Old Persian has generally been described as a court lan- 
guage “confined to royal prestige purposes”. In other words, Old Persian was 
exclusively used for the transmission of the royal ideology and propaganda. 

This image was weakened by the publication of an Old Persian text that 
belonged to the Persepolis Fortification Archive and which has a purely ad- 
ministrative character**. Within the archive, the text is unique, as the great 
majority of the texts are written in Elamite and Aramaic. However, the Old 
Persian is accompanied in its uniqueness by one Greek text, a Babylonian text 
and one Phrygian text. Except for the Babylonian text, a legal document draft- 
ed within the Babylonian community at Persepolis, these texts are not intru- 
sive. They nicely fit in the administrative pattern of the Fortification Archive. 

Nevertheless, as it remains the only non-royal text written in Old Persian, 
this text has not caused a revolution among the scholarly community. The ide- 
ological function of Old Persian remains its most highlighted aspect. 


25 Gershevitch 1979: 122; Schmitt 1989: 57; idem 1992: 26; idem 2004: 717. 
26  Stolper / Tavernier 2007. 
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3.2.2. Old Persian as a non-written administrative language 


Not only has the discovery of the Old Persian administrative text undermined 
the theory of Old Persian as “court language”, other aspects, too, suggest 
modification of this model in the sense that Old Persian (or Old Iranian in 
general) was used as an administrative language?’. 

Two types of traces of administrative Old Iranian can be found in the 
documentary texts of the Achaemenid Empire: (1) the many Old Iranian loan- 
words in non-Iranian texts?’ and (2) the various expressions which seem to be 
translated literally from Old Iranian into Aramaic and Elamite. 

The loanwords are technical expressions (among whom many profession- 
al indications), which sometimes are clear neither to us nor to the ancient 
Aramaic-, Babylonian- or Elamite-speaking scribes, who did not have a con- 
venient Aramaic, Babylonian or Elamite equivalent at hand and thus took 
over the Old Iranian lexeme. In any case, one may safely assume that these 
expressions belong to an Old Iranian administrative language, as used by the 
Iranian authorities. 

The second group consist of various expressions, found in Aramaic, 
Elamite, and, to a far lesser extent, Babylonian texts. These expressions 
are calques on originally Old Persian expressions”’, e.g. grd ‘mnn wspzn 
“Workers, craftsmen of all kind” (TAD A 6.10:3,7), which is a perfect equiva- 
lent of kurtas marrip misbazana (PT 79:4-5), itself a translation of Old Persian 
*orda krnuvaka vispazand (cf. OP martiya krnuvaka [DSf 47] and El. PSLuM®s 
marrip [DSf 41; DSz 44—45)). 

Some other examples are discussed below. It must, however, be stressed 
that some of these remain doubtful. 


1. The most known of these expressions is the Old Persian construction 
PN nama “PN by name”, which appears in the Aramaic, Babylonian and 
Elamite versions of the Achaemenid royal inscriptions respectively as PN 
smh, PN sumsu and PN hise, constructions that are otherwise unknown in 
these languages. These expressions occur also in Aramaic*’, Egyptian*! 
and Elamite*” administrative texts. 





27 D’jakonov (1970: 123), although admitting that Old Persian was not an administra- 
tive language in Fars itself, wonders if it was not used elsewhere in that role. 

28 Cf. Tavernier 2007a: 78-90, 403-471. 

29  Briant 1996: 472. 

30 Aramaic smh following a personal name is regularly attested in papyri from Egypt 
(ATNS 17, 55a, 60, 63; TAD B 2.11, 3.3, 3.6—9, 8.1-3, 8.5—6; C 3.8, 3.19; D 5.39, 6.1, 
6.8, 7.40) as well as from Samaria (WDSP 1:2, 3:1, 4—6:2, 7:1, 9:1, 10:2, 19:2, 36 fr. 2 
and 4; cf. Gropp 2001; DuSek 2007). Not surprisingly, the phrase is also frequently 
attested on the Aramaic Fortification texts from Persepolis (Azzoni 2008: 259), ex- 
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Hr “then, afterwards” corresponds perfectly to OP pasdva.*It is”also 
used as ideogram for Middle Persian pas “then”. 

Byn bgy zyly “in my domains” (TAD A 6.4:2, 6.5:2, 6.6:3, 6.7:5). Normally 
such a phrase should be constructed with the preposition b- “in”. Most 
likely the use of byn, originally meaning “between”, is inspired by Old 
Persian antar “‘in’**. This can be confirmed by the fact that the precursors 
of OP antar, PIE *h,enter and Proto-Indo-Iranian *antar also meant “be- 
tween.” Byn was also used as ideogram for andar “in, among, between” 
in Middle Iranian texts. Note also the same use in Ahigar 40 (byn krmy’ 
“in the vineyards”). 

Ar. br byt’ “prince” is generally considered as a calque on Old Persian 
*visapuOra- “son of the (royal) house, prince”, as is Babylonian mar biti 
“prince”’**. In Egyptian the Old Iranian expression was simply adopted as 
a loanword: wyspwtr (P. Cairo CG 31174:4,5) renders *visapuOra-*’. 

Ar. hn ‘Imr'n th “Tf itis good to our lord” (TAD A 4.5:19,21, 4.7:23, 4.8:22), 
with its variants hn ‘/mr’y tb “Ifit is good to my lord” (TAD A 6.3:5), hn ‘lyk 
kwt tb “Ifit thus be good to thee” (TAD A 6.7:8) and hn ‘I mr’y lm kwt tb “If, 
then, it thus be good to my lord” (TAD A 6.13:2). The third form is simply 
the less formal equivalent of the standard subscript (it is attested in a letter 
between near-equals), whereas the two latter subscripts are characterized 
by the appearance of kwt “thus”. Remarkably, the latter subscript uses the 
word “lord”, although *Varuvahyah, who is cited in the letter as having 
used the subscript in another letter to Arsames, is also called “prince”. 
Two possible explanations come in mind: Persian princes called each oth- 
er “lord” or there was a hierarchy at work within the royal family. 
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amples being PFAT 1, 12, 18, 20, 31, 37, 53, 184-186, 230—233, 387-389, 465, 490, 
etc. Remarkably, smh does not occur in the Aramaic texts from Bactria. 

Egyptian PN rnzf, “PN, his name” is attested in Persika 14 25 no.2 obv. x+10. 

For references of Elamite hise, see Cameron 1948: 205, Hallock 1969: 697 and Hinz 
/ Koch 1987: 670. 

Cowley 1923: 206; de Menasce 1954: 162; Kutscher 1954: 241; idem 1970: 388; 
Whitehead 1978: 134; DNWSI 39. 

Rosenthal 1939: 81; Driver 1954: 11; idem 1965: 39; Kutscher 1954: 242; de Menasce 
1954: 162; Eilers 1954—55: 335; Lewy 1955-56: 292-293; Altheim / Stiehl 1963: 254 
n.58; Whitehead 1978: 134; DNWSI 153. 

Cf. Old Indian antar, Lat. inter, Old Irish eter, French entre. See Pokorny 1959: 313; 
Mayrhofer 1992: 76. 

Kaufman 1974: 70, with older references; Whitehead 1978: 133-134; Stolper 1985: 
21. 

Vittmann 1991-92: 159; idem 2004: 131, 168; Tavernier 2007a: 436 no.4.4.7.127. 
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Benveniste** reconstructs OP *yadiy Quvam avaa kama “Tf this is your 
wish”, but Whitehead*® denies this and postulates an Aramaic origin for 
this expression. 

Ar. kn ydy' yhwh/yhwy Ik “Thus let it be known to you” (TAD A 6.8:3, 
6.10:8), used not only in the Arsames Correspondence, but also in Biblical 
Aramaic” and in the Bar Kochba Letters (2™ century AD)*', could be a 
calque on reconstructed Old Persian *ava@dtaiy azda biya®. 

Ar. mn qdmn “from of old, long ago” is connected by Benveniste* with 
OP haca paruviyata. This idea is, however, not generally accepted, part- 
ly because gdm is frequently used as an adverbial substantive “previous 
time, formerly” in Aramaic texts from the Achaemenid period (examples 
in DNWSI 987). 

Ar. ‘bd Infs “he has made it his own” (TAD A 6.15:6)“4, probably a calque 
on Old Persian uvdipasiyam akuta (DB I 47*). Interestingly, the expres- 
sion also exists in Egyptian: i.ir-fn-f*. 

Ar. gdm “before” also takes the sense “at, on” and this is often linked with 
its use as ideogram for Middle Persian apar “at, on’’*’. 

The Ar. verb §’/ normally means “to ask”, but in the Arsames Letters may 
mean “to call to account” and even “to punish”, possibly as an equivalent 
of OP fras-.** (TAD A 6.8:3, 6.10:9). This aspect is also attested in the 
Babylonian versions of the Achaemenid royal inscriptions (Akk. salu “to 
ask”; “to punish’). 

Another Old Persian intrusion into Aramaic is the expression sym t'm 
“to issue an order” (in various forms)*”. Kutscher°’ considered it to be a 
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Benveniste 1954: 305. 

Whitehead 1978: 134 and n.106. 

See, e.g., Dan. 3.18, Ezra 4:12,13 and 5:8. 

See, e.g., Yadin 1960, 47—48 (vdw‘ yhw’ lkn). 

Benveniste 1954: 305; Kutscher 1961: 127; idem 1969: 142. 

Benveniste 1954: 305. 

Attested also in other documents, such as TAD B 7.2:6, a legal document (/npsk ‘bdt 
“you made (them) your own”). 

Driver 1954: 34; idem 1965: 83; Benveniste 1954: 305; Kutscher 1970: 388; DNWSI 
813. 

Yaron 1961: 128. 

Rosenthal 1939: 80; Driver 1954: 11; idem 1965: 38; de Menasce 1954: 162; Altheim 
/ Stiehl 1963: 69; Whitehead 1978: 134. 

Benveniste 1954: 304-305. 

ATNS 14:5, 15:3; TAD A 4.5:21, 6.2:22,25, 6.7:8. It is attested in active as well as in 
passive constructions. For more details, see Makujina (1997: 2). 

Kutscher 1969: 149-151. 
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passivum majestatis, but the expression is also attested in the active form 
and therefore Makujina*! considers the subscript as having an Old Persian 
origin, with that note, however, that it is not a servile rendering of OP 
*framanda(maiy) nistata- “A command was issued (by me)”. 

Wknwth “and his colleagues” (A6.1, A6.3, A6.7 and A6.11—14): This ex- 
pression is also attested in other Aramaic texts*, in Babylonian texts* in 
two Egyptian texts* and frequently in Elamite texts* and is a calque on 
the reconstructed Old Iranian expression *haxdaya-Ssai “his colleagues”. 


Possible calques on Old Persian in the Elamite documents from Persepolis 
cannot be included here, as Elamite was the contact language par excellence 
for the Iranians in Fars and Elamite syntax was in the Achaemenid period 
heavily influenced by Old Iranian. 


The pattern emerging here is that Old Persian had an important role as 


an administrative language. This is of course to be expected, considering 
the logical assumption that the leaders of the Achaemenid Empire spoke Old 
Persian, were probably monolingual and thus uttered their commands in this 
Old Iranian tongue. These administrative commands must later have been 
translated in Aramaic. 
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Makujina 1997. 

The Aramaic lexeme knt (loan from Akk. kinattu) is frequently attested in this form 
in Aramaic texts from the Achaemenid period, among which most of the Arsames 
letters (TAD A6.1-3, 6.7, 6.1114). It is clearly an Achaemenid administrative ex- 
pression, since it only occurs in Official Aramaic (DNWSI 520-521). More attes- 
tations can be found in ATNS 34a, 79, 97, 99, 121; TAD B2.2, B3.8, B6.4, B7.1, 
B8.4—6, C 1.1 (Ahigar), C3.8; D1.32, 3.45. It is also attested in Persepolis (PFAT 21, 
64, 70, 282-283, etc.). It does not occur in the Aramaic texts from Bactria. Akkadian 
kinattu itself is attested from the Old Babylonian period onwards, but occurs only in 
this form (PN u LU kinatisunu) in the Achaemenid period. 

Especially in texts from the MuraSa Archive (cf. CAD K, 382). 

PN irm n3yzf iry.w: Persika 14 2 obv. x+4; Persika 14 4 obv. i 4,6 and rev. ii 7,11,12. 
Both texts are official reports written in the Persian chancellery. One of them even 
mentions Arsames. 

PN akkayase. References can be found in Cameron 1948: 204, Hallock 1969: 665 
and Hinz / Koch 1987: 42-43. 
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3.3. A class of interpreters (sépiru/teppir) 


3.3.1. sépiru 

The solution to install Aramaic as official imperial administrative language 
required the use of people who could master Old Persian, Aramaic and lo- 
cal languages (Old Iranian as well as a local vernacular). This is made clear 
by the so-called Pherendates Correspondence, in which Pherendates, the 
Persian-speaking satrap of Egypt in the reign of Darius I, communicated with 
Egyptian priests concerning the appointment of a /esonis priest. The satrap’s 
letter is recorded in Aramaic, whereas the priests sent their letters in Egyptian. 

It is a pity that these interpreters are barely attested in the source mate- 
rial. Nevertheless, they may sometimes appear indirectly. An intriguing text 
in this regard is an Aramaic ostracon found in Egypt (TAD D 7.24), where 
the sender claims to have received a message from *Rauka- and has sent it to 
Micaiah in order to have it prs-ed (/mprs). If prs could mean “translate”, then 
this text would be very important in this study. Clearly the meaning of the 
verb prs is of crucial importance here. First of all, however, one must have a 
look at the context of TAD D 7.24 and in order to do that, one must first have 
a look at another text, TAD B 5.1. 

In this text, the garrison commander of Syene (Aram. rb /y/) is called 
*Rauka- and could, as the two texts date from the same period°®, very well be 
identical with *Rauka of TAD D7.24; note also that both texts may refer to one 
person named Hosea (TAD B5.1:9, D7.24:17). This implies that *Rauka- was 
a royal officer and probably sent his letter in Aramaic. The other names in- 
volved in the text (Micaiah and Hosea) are Hebrew. Nevertheless, the Jews in 
Syene probably communicated in Aramaic too, so a real translational problem 
should not occur here. 

Let us return now to the meaning of prs. The basic meaning of this verb 
is “separate”, but a second meaning may be “explain” (DNWSI 944), from 
which sometimes a meaning “translate” is derived. In any case, there are only 
two examples where this verb could have the second meaning. One of them is 
the text discussed here, the second one is TAD A 6.1:3, where a phrase mprs 
zn zn 1s attested after a break in the text. Asmussen*’ proposes to translate 
this as “explained (translated) item by item” and believes this is part of the 
Achaemenid administration where an order was read in Old Persian and im- 
mediately translated in Aramaic. Accordingly the verb prs means “to be read 





56 TAD B5.1 is dated to 495 BC, whereas TAD D 7.24 is dated to the first quarter of 
the 5" century BC. 
57. Asmussen 1988: 343-344. 
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(in translation), to translate”. Asmussen finds strength for his argument in 
Ezra 4.18, where a letter “has been read maparas” to the king. In this case, the 
word clearly means “in translation”, as already Batten noticed**. Artaxerxes, 
the Achaemenid king, presumably did not speak Aramaic, so the document 
was read before him in translation. Asmussen also cites Batten, but may have 
overlooked the latter’s comment that in the Aramaic papyrus the translation 
should be “explained”. This distinction between the Biblical text and the pa- 
pyrus text is important and is not to be neglected. 

As translational issues are most likely not involved in both Aramaic texts 
(where both parties knew Aramaic), it is more plausible to assume a meaning 
“explain” here, although in Ezra it probably means “translate”. The conclu- 
sion concerning TAD A 6.1 and D 7.24 must be that these texts have nothing 
to do with translational issues in Achaemenid Egypt and that accordingly they 
contribute nothing to the subject of this paper. 

Nonetheless, other traces of interpreters may be looked for in the group 
of scribes. In fact, the Babylonian texts are very helpful in this regard. The 
Akkadian word for “scribe” is normally tupsarru, a loanword from Sumerian 
puB.SAR. This lexeme explicitly refers to a tablet, mostly made of clay, rarely 
of waxed wood, metal or stone (Sumerian pus, Akkadian fuppu). However, 
in Neo- and Late Babylonian texts a second type of scribe appears. The 
Akkadian word used to indicate this scribe is sépiru, which is logographically 
rendered as A.BAL Or KUS.SAR>’. The latter can be translated as “leather scribe”, 
as opposed to the older Sumerogram pus.sAr “tablet scribe”. Accordingly 
Babylonian sépiru is someone who writes on leather, whereas the fupSarru 
writes (mostly) on clay. 

Leather was, for logical reasons, not used to write cuneiform on. It was 
more apt to be used as bearer of texts in the West-Semitic alphabetic writing. 
Therefore, it is safe to assume that the sépiru’s specific characteristic was that 
they wrote in alphabetic script and that they mastered the Aramaic language. 
A similar situation may have existed in the Hittite Empire, where two differ- 
ent lexemes exist for writing in cuneiform (Hazziya/c-) and writing in Luwian 
hieroglyphics (guls-)™. 

The word sépiru is firmly established in the Semitic languages. The root 
is attested in Ugaritic, Phoenician, Punic, Ammonite, Hebrew and Moabite“'. 
With a meaning “document”, it is attested in Phoenician, Punic, Hebrew 





58 Batten 1913: 178; also Rosenthal 2006: 98. 
59 Dougherty 1928: 111. 

60 Cf. Waal 2011: 22-25. 

61 DNWSI 798-799. 
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and Aramaic®. In fact, it is now generally accepted that both the Akkadian 
verb sepéru “to write alphabetically” and its participial formation sépiru are 
Aramaic loanwords in Akkadian®. 

In conclusion, it is clear that the s@piru was someone who could write 
in Aramaic alphabetic script on leather®. According to scholarly opinion®, 
a second meaning “official” should be added. Nevertheless, both meanings 
can be easily merged into one signification: “official competent both in al- 
phabetic and cuneiform script”®*. Their administrative importance was in all 
likelihood a logical consequence of their capabilities as multilingual scribes. 
Accordingly, the Akkadian expression for “interpreter” was sépiru °’. 

In the Neo-Babylonian and Achaemenid Empires the sépirus were mostly 
active in the royal administration or in the top level state administration. Next 
to royal sépirus, the texts mention sépirus of the crown prince, of high offi- 
cials, of the army, of the warehouse, etc.°’. By contrast, there are few tupSar- 
rus attested in these contexts. This pattern can also be seen in the Murasa 
archive, where various sépirus are attested. According to Stolper” these per- 
sons were administrators rather than translators-scribes. It is true that sépirus 
could receive rents on behalf of the MuraSt Family, but in many texts they are 
clearly connected with royal officials (as, e.g., Pitibiri the ustarbar-official in 
BE 10 129; *Rtambara-, a royal official in PBS 2/1 133; the prince *RSita- in 
PBS 2/1 137). PBS 2/1 122 mentions a sépiru of MuSallim-Bél, a rab kasir. 
This implies that sépirus were used by the Murast family when they had to 
enter in contact with the royal administration, whose principal working lan- 
guage was Aramaic. 

The inverse situation can be seen in the temple administration, where 
many fupSarrus are active. This, however, should not surprise us, given the 





62 DNWSI 799-801. 

63 Landsberger, apud Schaeder 1930: 39 n.2; AHw 1036; CAD S, 225; Muffs 1969: 
207; idem 2003: 207; Abraham / Sokoloff 2011: 50. 

64 Stolper 1989: 298-299. 

65 Kiimmel 1979: 136 n.193; McEwan 1981: 30, 153; Dandamayev 1983: 68—76; Stolper 
1985: 22; Bongenaar 1997: 46; CAD S, 225-226. 

66 Tadmor 1982: 453; Pearce 1999: 364, 366. 

67 Lewis (1994: 26) mentions the possibility that sépiru represented an office with no 
writing functions. Yet this is unlikely, since the Babylonian evidence (linguistic and 
contextual) clearly connects sépiru with writing (CAD S, 225; Bongenaar 1997: 59). 

68 These scribes served as interpreters for the Achaemenid soldiers who were stationed 
in Babylonia (Dandamayev 1983: 73). Note also the Aatru called “sépirii (Sa aiqu) 
“hatru of the army scribes” (Stolper 1985: 76, 93). 

69 Cf. Jursa 2012: 391-392. 

70 Stolper 1985: 22. 
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intense connection between the temple and the cults on the one hand, and the 
traditional Mesopotamian culture on the other. Sépirus are only rarely attest- 
ed in the temples during the Neo-Babylonian period, but become more active 
in this context during the Achaemenid period. Yet, most, if not all of them, 
can still be connected to the royal administration and were rather royal agents 
than temple agents”. The higher number of sépirus in the temple administra- 
tion in various Mesopotamian cities under Teispid (Cyrus Hl and Cambyses IT) 
and Achaemenid (from Darius I onwards) rule probably reflects the royal wish 
to have a larger control of the temples and their revenues”. 

This function of sépiru corresponds with the functioning of spr in the 
Aramaic texts of the Achaemenid period, where mention is made of “scribes 
of the treasury” (spry ‘wsr’?; TAD B 4.4:12) and “scribes of the provincial 
district” (spry mdynt’; TAD A 6.1:1,6). The latter are probably to be identified 
with the “scribes of the nome”, attested in Egyptian texts (sh.w (n) ts), who 
also seem to have had a position of some importance (CG 50086:x+8; P.Ryl. 
9 vii 1, xvi 2,3 and xvii 13; PWien D10150:3, D10152:1,2; Persika 14 4 rev. ii 
12)". “Scribes of the army” (sh.w m5‘) appear also in an Egyptian text”. 

As has been indicated, sépirus active in the Neo-Babylonian period made 
use of Aramaic and Babylonian and appeared parallel to the tupsarru”, but 
which other possible languages did they know in the Achaemenid period? It 
should be underlined that the level of knowledge of other languages proba- 
bly varied from scribe to scribe. Some scribes only translated administrative 
notes, while other could handle more complicated texts too. 

In the Achaemenid period, some sépirus must have understood Old 
Persian. This is made clear by the occurrence of some sépirus belonging to 
the staff of high-ranked officials bearing Iranian names. In one text (Amherst 
258), various Iranian high-ranked officials are mentioned and two of them 
(*Rtapata- and *ViStana-, the satrap of Babylonia and Ebir Nari) are accom- 
panied by their sépirus, all of whom have a Babylonian name (Bél-ittannu, 
Liblut and Marduka). If these Iranian-speaking high officials needed sépirus 
to arrange their contacts with the local population, then obviously they did 





71 Jursa 2012: 390-391. 

72 Kiimmel 1979: 136; Waerzeggers 2005; Kleber 2008: 113-114; Jursa 2005: 76-97; 
idem 2012: 381-393. 

73 The Elamite Persepolis Fortification Texts too mention “scribes of the treasury” 
(teppir kapniskima; PF 1947:17; NN 2356:12-15, etc.). 

74 Cf. Spiegelberg 1904: 48; Martin 1996: 349 n.5; Porten 1996: 113 and n.5; Vittmann 
1998: 412; Depauw 2000: 98-99. 

75 Spiegelberg 1904: 47. 

76 Cf. Pearce 1999: 360. 
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not know Babylonian quite well’’. In this case the sépirus knew both Old 
Persian and Babylonian, and most likely Aramaic too”. Two other examples 
of such sépirus are *RauxSnapata-, who is a sépiru of the high Persian of- 
ficial *Rtaréva-” (BE 9 48:7) and Arad-Sama8, sépiru of "U-d[a-ar]-na-a® 
(Abraham 2004: 247-248 no, 25:2-3). As the latter text is most likely dated to 
518 BC, the Persian official "U-d[a-ar]-na-a may very well be identical to the 
Vidrna- mentioned in the Bisotun Inscription as a general of Darius I. 


3.3.2. teppir 
Not only have the Babylonian and Aramaic texts provided us information on 
the group of scribe-interpreters. Elamite sources too mention their equivalent 
of the sépiru: teppir. In fact, in the Persepolis Fortification Texts the same ty- 
pology of scribes appears as the one attested in the Babylonian sources*'. Two 
types of scribes occur in the Persepolis Fortification and Treasury Archives, 
teppir and *tallir®. teppir is an ancient Elamite lexeme, indicating a high- 
ranked (judicial) official in the Old-, Middle and Neo-Elamite periods on the 
one hand and a scribe writing in alphabetic script in the Achaemenid period 
on the other hand **. In any case, the lexeme is always related to high officials 
and this was not different in the Achaemenid period, where the teppir also 
possessed a relatively high rank within the Persepolitan administration™. 
The reason for this partial shift in function and meaning of teppir in 
the Achaemenid period is probably linguistic®*. In fact, it seems likely that 
Achaemenid Elamite teppir is a loanword form Akkadian sépiru. The only 
problem to be tackled here is the, at first sight, anomalous transposition of 
an Akkadian s by Elamite ¢. Achaemenid Elamite usually renders Akkadian 





77 ‘Briant 1996: 526. 

78 The two alternative solutions, proposed by Briant (1996: 526), being (1) the Persians 
deliberately spoke Persian because of their high-rank position and (2) the expression 
sépiru concentrates here on their administrative function, are not convincing. 

79 This person is identical with Gk. Aptdptoc, the brother of Artaxerxes I and satrap 
of Babylonia during the reign of Artaxerxes I (Stolper 1985: 90-91; Schmitt 2006: 
137-138; idem 2011: 110-111; Zadok 2009: 115). 

80 Reconstruction by Jursa 2012: 392 n.29. 

81 Tavernier 2008: 64. 

82 This is areconstruction from the root falli- “to write”, followed by the suffix r of the 
animate noun. 

83 Tavernier 2007b: 57-64. 

84 Giovinazzo 1989: 202-203; Tavernier 2007b: 63. 

85 teppir is not the only Elamite expression to have undergone a shift in meaning in the 
Achaemenid period. The meaning of /an too was modified (Henkelman 2008: 298). 
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s by 5*, so the correct rendering of Akkadian sépiru should be *seppir. The 
most plausible explanation is that the Elamite scribes, when starting to use 
the Akkadian word in their own language, immediately connected it with 
the Elamite lexeme teppir, also indicating a high official and thus transposed 
the functions of the sépiru to the teppir, hence the slight shift of meaning. 
This adaptation was even made easier by the existence of a variation 8/t/z 
in Elamite*’, which in all likelihood represents a phoneme /¢/**. If this is true, 
the word written teppir in Achaemenid Elamite was probably pronounced 
/Ceppir/. 

In Persepolis, the teppir are always characterized as Kus ukku, “(writing) 
on parchment” (clearly linking them to the sépirus; see, e.g., PF 1947:21) or as 
Papilip, “Babylonian” (see, e.g., PF 1807, PF 1828) and sometimes the combi- 
nation is used: teppip Papilip kus ukku (PF 1810) or PN hise teppir Kus ukku 
Papiliyar (PF 1808) This makes clear that teppir-officials wrote in alphabetic 
script on parchment, most likely in Aramaic; unfortunately these texts are not 
preserved, but a reference to a leather document is known”’. In any case, 
their function is comparable to that of the sépirus. Interestingly two teppirs 
with Iranian names (*Bagéna- [PF 1561] and *HiOagrzi- [PF 1808]) are ex- 
plicitly labelled “Babylonian”, confirming that Babylonians adopted Iranian 
names in the hope this would enhance their career. 

teppirs also mastered other languages than Elamite or Aramaic. This 
is proven by the occurrence in an Achaemenid Elamite administrative text 
(YBC 16813:11-13), whose provenance is unknown”', of Harkipi, the teppir 
Mizripena” (teppir of the Egyptians) is mentioned. His name is probably 
Egyptian, which may indicate that he was an Egyptian person writing in de- 
motic script. Alternatively, he may have been a non-Egyptian scribe who was 
attached to the Egyptian work force. In both cases, however, he had knowl- 
edge of Egyptian. 





86 Tavernier 2010: 1062-1063. 

87 Tavernier 2010: 1072. 

88 Paper 1955: 29-30; Khacikyan 1995: 106; idem 1998: 7; Stolper 2004: 71; Tavernier 
2010: 1074, 1076. 

89 Hinz 1971: 308; Hallock 1973: 322; Lewis 1977: 9; idem 1994: 25; Stolper 1984: 305; 
Giovinazzo 1989: 202; Henkelman 2008: 93. 

90 PFAE 2178-101: nsh ’l msk I “Copied on one leather document”. This epigraph is 
written on an Elamite tablet. Cf. Azzoni, this volume. 

91 Jones / Stolper 1986: 247. 

92 The Elamite rendering of Akk. Misir-/Misr- “Egypt; Egyptian’ has both sequences 
mi-iz-° and mu-iz-° meaning that the sign Mu was also pronounced mi, parallel to the 
signs Nu and Tu, (cf. Tavernier 2007c: 269-271, 287-289). 
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Another indication for the linguistic knowledge of sé@pirus may be the 
notation sépiru Sa Bannésayi “sépiru of the Carians” in the Babylonian text 
PTS 2573 (Nbk 30!). Possibly this person could speak and/or write Aramaic, 
Babylonian and Carian. 

Unlike Babylonia, the Persepolis region was not a region where Aramaic 
was generally used. In all likelihood the teppir had to acquire the knowledge 
of the Aramaic script and the language itself. It is very well possible that 
the teppir having Iranian names were Iranians who learned Aramaic. This 
would correspond to the idea that Iranians also learned Elamite to work in the 
Persepolis administration’. However, it must also not be forgotten that some 
teppir were Babylonians with Iranian names, who had to learn Old Persian. 
This, however, cannot have been all too difficult?. 

Another indication for the fact that Iranians learned Aramaic and Elamite 
may be the graphic influence of the Elamite way of writing Iranian expres- 
sions on the Aramaic orthography. Four examples of such influence have al- 
ready been discussed formerly*: MSbd for *Micapata- (El. Mi-i8-Sa-ba-da), 
Dgrn for *Takarina- (El. Da-ka,-ri-na), P'gd for *Bagata- (El. Ba-ka,-da) and 
Wng for *Vanaka- (El. Ma-na-ak-ka,). One example may now be added: prds 
(PFAT 18:2, 190:3) for Ir. *frataci- “express-runner”, which in Elamite ap- 
pears as pir-ra-da-iz-zi-is (see Azzoni, this volume). Interestingly, in all cases 
we are dealing with renderings of Iranian voiceless consonants by Aramaic 
voiced ones. 

The second group of Persepolitan scribes are the scribes writing in cunei- 
form (Bab. tupsarru [logograms "pus.sArR° and '“sip], El. *¢allir). In the colo- 
phons of various Persepolis texts (as well as in Aramaic and Egyptian texts of 
any concern here), they are not named by their appellative, but always as those 
who wrote the text (Aram. PN ktb, Eg. PN ss, El. PN fallis). Interestingly, 
four texts mention puhu ParSipe tuppime sapi(man)pa, “Persian servants, tab- 
let-copyists” (NN 1485:5—6; 1588:4; PF 0871:4—S, 1137:5—6). They occur in 
work groups of 16 boys (NN 1485; PF 1137; cf. Hallock’s [Nachlaf] restora- 
tion of the latter) or 29 boys (NN 1588; PF 0871). The high amount of rations 





Cf. Jursa 2012: 383-384. 

Cf. Henkelman 2008: 87-88; idem 2011: 586-595; Yakubovich 2008: 207. 

Stolper / Tavernier 2007: 20. 

Tavernier 2008, 74-75, which has to be corrected in that sense that the mother 
tongue of these people probably was Iranian, rather than Elamite. 

5 Note that in Fort. 11807 people who ta/lis appear to strongly connected with clay 
tablets : (...) puBM®S-ma tal-li-is(-)be’-na. 
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they receive (4.5 BAR of grain; 1 QA of sour wine) makes clear that they were 
relatively high-ranked within the Persepolis hierarchy’. 

In conclusion, the sépiru as well as the teppir must have been bi- or multi- 
lingual and constituted a class of interpreters who were active in the transition 
zone between the Old Iranian languages of the upper level administration and 
the other languages of the lower level administration. Put differently, their 
work was situated in the area of contact between cuneiform scripts and lan- 
guages on the one hand and other scripts and languages on the other. 


3.4. Knowing and spreading administrative orders 


Now that it has been established that Old Persian, despite being used almost ex- 
clusively orally, was an important administrative language of the Achaemenid 
state apparatus, one may try to reconstruct the way how administrative orders 
were produced and spread to non-Iranian speaking officials. In this, we are as- 
sisted by various formulaic expressions found regularly in Aramaic, Egyptian 
and Elamite written orders that are issued by the satrapal administration. The 
expressions are listed in the following tables (tables 1-2): 

















Level | Aramaic Demotic Elamite 

1 (1) PN, yd‘ t'm znh PN_irh p3y wh (1) Ai tupaka PN, turnas 
(2) PN, btm (2) *patigama PN, lista 

2 PN, spr’ PN, p3r i.ir sé ty §\.t PN, dumme PN,-mar tusta 

3 (PN, kth) s§ PN, PN, tallis(ta) 














In English translation 

















Level | Aramaic Demotic Elamite 
1 (1) PN, knows this order PN, knows this order] (1) PN, knew about this 
(2) PN, is the master of the (2) PN, delivered the instruc- 
order (frequent) tions (frequent) 
2 PN, is the sépiru PN, is he who wrote | PN, received the order from PN, 
this letter 
3 (PN, wrote) PN, wrote PN, wrote 














The subscripts correspond with three levels of administrative processes. In 
the first level it is said that someone is the master of the order (Aramaic), that 
someone knows about the order (Aramaic, Egyptian, Elamite) or that some- 





6 Lewis 1977: 9 n.37; idem 1994: 26. 
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one delivers the instructions (Elamite). Some high official or assistant of a 
high official must be involved here. 

In the second level, mention is made of someone who has drafted or writ- 
ten the document/letter. Fortunately the Elamite subscripts give us some more 
information: Person | passes instructions (Ir. *patigama-) to person 2. 

Accordingly, one can see two administrative actions here: the making of 
the instructions and the handing it over to another person. 

Person 2 makes an official order (El. tumme) and gives these to person 3, 
who is the actual scribe of the extant document. 

In all likelihood the ¢'m / *patigama- is an unwritten order from a satrap 
to a high-ranked official, who passes it orally to the sépiru/teppir who then 
makes a written version (tumme) of it. 

Formerly these subscripts were given a certain name, based on the Elamite 
subscripts’. As there are also parallel subscripts in Aramaic and Egyptian, 
however, it may be useful to give them another code. Accordingly I propose 
to refer to the three categories of subscripts by their level number or their 
central figure: 

Level 1: ‘chancellor’ subscript or subscript | 

Level 2: s@piru subscript or subscript 2 

Level 3: ‘scribe’ subscript or subscript 3 


3.4.1. Aramaic subscripts 


The Aramaic expressions are attested in two archives: the Arsames 
Correspondence and the Axvamazda Correspondence. The Arsames 
Correspondence is a group of various Aramaic letters dealing with the activ- 
ities of Arsames, satrap of Egypt in the latter quarter of the fifth century BC. 
The archive is dated to approximately 428-408 BC*. They were probably 
sent from Babylonia to Egypt and cannot be considered as drafts, since they 
were found in a bag, possibly used for the transport of official documents and 
since they were sealed (they are sealed with the seal of Arsames himself, as 
can be read from its legend “‘Seal of [Arsames], the p[rince]’”’. 

The *Axvamazda Correspondence is a part of a recently published!° 
Aramaic archive from Bactria, consisting of 48 texts. The documents belong- 
ing to this archive are written on leather or wood and date from 353 to 324, 





Lewis 1977: 10—11 n.38; Tavernier 2008: 65. 

Driver 1965: 9; Porten / Yardeni 1986: 93. 

Kahle 1948—49: 207; Garrison, this volume. 
0 Naveh / Shaked 2012. 
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except for one text which should palaeographically be dated to the 5" century 
BC. 

The Correspondence itself consists of eight letters from *Axvamazda-, 
most likely the satrap of Bactria, to his subordinate *Bagavanta- and two 
notes mentioning *Bagavanta-"'. It is in the letters from *Axvamazda- that 
the administrative subscripts are attested. 

A comparison of the subscripts (see also Tuplin, this volume), as they are 
attested in both archives yields some remarkable results (tables 3-4). 


Arsames Correspondence 














Level Aramaic Translation 

1 (1) PN, yd’ t'm’ znh (1) PN, is cognizant of this order 
(2) PN, b‘l t'm (2) PN, is the master of the order 

2 PN, spr’ PN, is the sépiru 

3 PN, ktb PN, wrote (cf. infra) 











Axvamazda Correspondence 














Level | Aramaic Translation 
1 [PN b]‘1 tm PN is the master of the command 
1-2 PN spr’ yd‘ t'm’ znh PN the sépiru is in charge of the command 
PN, spr wPN, b‘l t'm PN, is the s@piru and PN, is in charge of the 
command 














The expression b‘/ t‘m “master of the order” is attested various times in the 
Aramaic documents from Egypt and Bactria. The expression also occurs in 
Neo-Assyrian Akkadian as well as in Achaemenid Babylonian (bé/ témi), 
with the exception of one Old Babylonian text where Anu is described as bé/ 
témi of the divine assembly'’”. While it is attested in a rather common way 
in some Neo-Assyrian texts’, it is very scarce in Achaemenid Babylonia, 
occurring only two times: in BM 74554:3-S (cf. infra) two persons (Liblut 
and Gadalamla) are called bé/ fémi and in a list of disbursals of silver (Mich. 
89:41 4; not dated, but probably reign of Darius I) mention is made of % mana 
kaspu [| ]-a LU Maddaya EN témi Sa ana muhhi upu.nita [(x)] ana "Gubarru 
igbu “2 mina of silver [for PN], a Median, bé/ témi who issued an order (lit. 





11 Shaked 2004: 13-14; Naveh / Shaked 2012: 64-130. 
12  Stolper 1989: 300 n.56. 

13. Stolper 1989: 300-301. 

14 Cf. Stolper 1989: 302. 
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“spoke”’) to Giibaru about sheep”. Again the high position of the bé/ fémi is 
confirmed. 

The subscript PN, tb “PN wrote” is attested only once. The document on 
which it occurs (TAD A 6.2), is quite particular and will be discussed later. 
If one leaves aside TAD A 6.2, the Aramaic documents omit the real writer’s 
name. 

The non-presence of actual scribes in the other texts does not mean that 
they did not exist. They were still active in the process. This is proven by the 
fact that at least two different hands are involved in the letters “s@piru-ed” by 
*Rasta- (A6.9—13'5), which means that *RaSta- did not actually write or copy 
the extant texts himself. He only drafted them. 

As the *Axvamazda Correspondence is situated in Bactria, it should not 
be surprising that all names involved with the subscripts are of Iranian origin 
(cf. table 2). An incompletely preserved name most likely is also Iranian, as 
its ending nw (for Ir. *nava-) suggests!®. 

Another highly meaningful aspect of the Aramaic subscripts is their rela- 
tion to social and administrative hierarchy. As Margaretha Folmer rightfully 
remarks in her contribution to this volume, the greeting formula s/m wsr- 
rt Sgy hwsrt lk “I send you abundant greetings of welfare and strength”! 
is never attested in the letters where the subscripts occur. In other words, 
the greeting formula and the subscripts are mutually exclusive. This is valid 
for both correspondences. In the Arsames Correspondence the greeting for- 
mula is absent in the letters sent by Arsames to his pgdyn (e.g. Nakhthor), 
but does appear in other letters, e.g., in TAD A6.3-—7 (all from *RSama- to 
*Rtavanta-) and TAD A6.16 (from *Rtaxaya- to Nakhthor). In the Axvamazda 
Correspondence the greeting formula is absent in the letter-orders sent by 
*Axvamazda, but does appear in the other letters sent among equals (B1-4,6). 
This clearly indicates that the letters containing the subscripts are sent from a 
superior to an inferior’. 

In general, the same administrative principle is highlighted by both cor- 
respondences. A difference, however, is that in the Arsames Letters the func- 
tions of bél témi and sépiru are differentiated, whereas both functions seem to 
be concentrated in one person in the *Axvamazda correspondence. The latter 





15 Alexander 1978: 166. 

16 The sign before the nun can be d, r or w. The sign before that one could be A. 

17 Folmer also notes that the greeting formula is found in private letters from several 
places in Egypt (as, e.g., TAD A3.3 and A13.8) and was thus well-rooted in the epis- 
tolary tradition of the Achaemenid period. 

18 Moreover, this is confirmed by the immediate use of wk(t “and now” after the ad- 
dress to introduce the body of the letter (see Folmer’s contribution in this volume). 
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dossier has, however, one apparent exception to this. In A2 the subscript reads 
as follows: Dyzk spr’ w'tpy b‘I t'm, whereby w’tpy was added later above the 
line. Since the *Axvamazda correspondence consists of drafts, such a cor- 
rection is on itself not surprising. The possible reason for the correction is 
discussed by Folmer in her contribution to this volume. In any case, the differ- 
entiation of both functions is exceptional in the *Axvamazda correspondence. 
As Folmer correctly observes, the functions were not always strictly separat- 
ed. The same phenomenon will also be discussed in the section on the Elamite 
subscripts. According to Folmer, the *Axvamazda correspondence represents 
an administrative simplification. 


3.4.2. Egyptian subscripts 

Egyptian subscripts are attested in one letter, belonging to the Pherendates 
Correspondence, a very small archive of only two letters concerning the ap- 
pointment of a /esonis-priest in the temple of Khnum. The relevant letter was 
addressed by Pherendates, the satrap of Egypt at that time (492 BC), to the 
priests. The other letter, written by the priests to Pherendates, does not have 
subscripts, as it does not originate from the satrapal administration. 

The Egyptian subscripts offer a nice parallel to the those in the Aramaic 
and Elamite texts. On level one a person Stbr is active, whereas the s@piru was 
Peftuneith and the actual scribe was called Apries. Although it is certain that 
Stbr is an Iranian name, its precise interpretation remains problematic’’. The 
two other names are, as expected, Egyptian. Probably Peftuneith translated 
the Aramaic draft into Egyptian, while Apries wrote the extant copy, showing 
again that the second group of scribes discussed above must not be limited to 
scribes writing in cuneiform. 

That the letter of Pherendates is an Egyptian translation from an Aramaic 
Vorlage, is beyond any doubt. Although both letters are written in Egyptian, 
there is a huge difference as to the linguistic level reached by their authors. 
The letter written by the priests (P. Berl. 13539) is recorded in very good 
Egyptian, whereas the satrapal letter was recorded in erratic Egyptian, clear- 
ly betraying that it is a literal translation from Aramaic”’, even to the extent 
that it is sometimes possible to reconstruct the Aramaic original. The contact 
between Egyptian on the one hand and Aramaic on the other hand is also 
attested in P. Berl. 23584, a yet unpublished letter dated to 493/492 BC?! and 





19 Tavernier 2002: 110-111; idem 2007a: 488-489 no. 5.3.2.172. 
20 Hughes 1984: 77: Depauw 2006: 152, 295. 
21 Depauw 2006: 152. 
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also sent by a high official, the garrison commander *Raukaya-”, to a person 
named Ns-hmn-p3-mtr. Interestingly, the obverse has five lines, whereas the 
reverse only has one, thus following the Aramaic model. In addition, the name 
of the sender is also written in Aramaic on the address on the reverse of the 
document’. 

A hint of the subscripts is attested in another demotic papyrus (Persika 14 
4 rev. ii 3): PN rh p3y [w3h| [ ] “PN knows this order”. According to Smith 
and Martin™ this is a translation from Aramaic. This remark is corroborated 
by three further expressions showing that various demotic papyri were writ- 
ten in the Persian chancellery and are actually translations of an Aramaic 
Vorlage: 


1. St dd-f my rhz|w| |s th “let them know it”, attested in an official report 
from 423/422 BC (Persika 14 2 Obv. x+3). 

2. The expression irm n3y iry.w “and his colleagues” is attested in two 
Egyptian texts (Persika 14 2 obv. x+4; ibid. 4 obv. 14,6 and rev. ii 7,11,12) 
and is clearly a copy of Aramaic wknwth. Both texts are official reports 
written in the Persian chancellery. One of them even mentions Arsames 
(cf. supra). 

3. The expression PN rnzf “PN, his name” is clearly a calque on similar 
expressions found in the Old Persian royal inscriptions (nama “name’’), 
Achaemenid Elamite Persepolis Fortification texts (Hise “his name’’) and 
Aramaic texts from Egypt (cf. supra). 


3.4.3. Elamite subscripts 


Of all administrative phrases discussed here, the Elamite ones are most fre- 
quently attested. They appear in the Persepolis Fortification Archive (PFA) 
and the Persepolis Treasury Archive (PTA). The first one is a huge archive, 
consisting of thousands of texts, which are for the major part recorded in 
Elamite. Additionally, there are some 800 Aramaic texts. The Elamite texts 





22 This garrison commander is four times attested in the extant documentation. He 
also occurs in P. Berl. 23594 (513/12 BC) and in two Aramaic texts, where his name 
is spelled Rwk: TAD B 5.1 (495 BC) and D 7.24 (first quarter of the 5" century BC). 
Contrary to what Liiddeckens / Zauzich (1971: 126) believe, he was not the satrap 
of Egypt. Two arguments can confirm this: (1) In 493 Pherendates was the satrap of 
Egypt; (2) He is explicitly called “garrison commander” in TAD B 5.1. 

23 Liiddeckens / Zauzich 1971: 119-120. 

24 Smith / Martin 2009: 37. 

25. Azzoni 2008: 253. 
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are dated to the period 509-493 BC’. The second archive primarily deals 
with payments in silver. The texts belonging to it date from 492 to 457. 

In the Fortification Texts the phrasing is different, depending on the num- 
ber of subscripts. If only two subscripts are used, the text goes as follows: (1) 
PN, tallis, tumme*’ PN,-mar tusta “PN, wrote, he received the order from 
PN,” or (2) PN, tallis, battikamasse** PN, lista “PN, wrote, PN, delivered 
its instructions”. If, however, three subscripts are used, then the text goes as 
follows: PN, tallis(ta), battikamasse” PN, lis(ta), tumme PN,-ikkimar tus(ta) 
“PN, wrote, PN, delivered its instructions. He received the order from PN,”. 

Regularly the Elamite texts have a fourth subscript halmi (hi/i) lika “The/ 
this authorization has been delivered”, but as this line has no direct parallel in 
the subscripts in the other languages, it is not studied here. 

The Elamite subscripts are not often attested, despite the fact that the 
Persepolis Fortification Archive is composed of thousands of texts. Only 261 
Fortification texts and 50 Treasury Texts have subscripts. The following table 
(no. 5) shows the division in the transmission of an administrative order. 





bel temi sépiru/teppir | *tallir total 





Fortification archive | 138 144 260 263 
Treasury archive 2 45 48 50 


























26 A good introduction to this archive can be found in Henkelman 2008: 65-179. 

27. On tumme, see Henkelman 2008: 148-149. His suggestion that Elamite tumme and 
Akkadian tu’ummu have the meaning “to command” (CAD T, 500) is not impossi- 
ble, but difficult to prove. Elamite etymologies are also possible (as, e.g., du- “re- 
ceive” and suffix -me). 

28 Sometimes (Fort. 1218-103, 1595-002, 2122-102, 2350-105; NN 0224, 0561, 0685, 
0698, 0961, 1280, 1352, 1369, 1507, 1569, 1848, 1912, 2279, 2425; PF 0654, 0672, 
1795, 2069) a variant battikamas “the message” is noted down. NN 1717 and PF 
0659 have battikama. Half of the 22 texts are written by *Hindauka-. 

29 Again a variant battikamas is regularly attested, even more frequently than when 
only two subscripts occur: Fort. 0029-101, 1223-101, 1571-103, 1910A-102, 2054- 
103, 2172-104, 2283-106, 2312-102, 2350-104; NN 0087, 0191, 0259, 0333, 0349, 
0495, 0939, 0948, 1036, 1093, 1269, 1368, 1590, 1700, 1839, 1870, 2078, 2394, 2535, 
2561, Fort. 1016, Fort. 3566; PF 1813-1824, 1826-1828. Remarkably, all 46 texts have 
been written by *Hindauka-. Taken together, this means that 57 of the 68 attes- 
tations of battikamaS instead of battikamasse are from the hand of *Hindauka-, 
who almost has a monopoly on this form. In fact, in only one text Hindauka- uses 
the form battikamasse (Fort. 1660-001). As a result of this, we may safely restore 
*Hindauka- as scribe in NN 1093. 
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The problem of these, at first sight, low numbers of occurrences can be miti- 
gated and explained if one has a look at the categories of texts in which these 
subscripts occur. Although the Persepolis Fortification archive has a wide va- 
riety of texts, the subscripts mostly appear in letter orders (Hallock’s category 
T), as can be seen in the table (no. 6) below: 


Category of texts Number of texts 
Letter Orders (T) 154 

Receipts by officials (H) 
Daily rations (P) 








i 
oo 








Accounting balances (C2) 
Small cattle as tax (C4) 

Other deposits (C6) 

General receipts (D) 

Utilization (E) 


Providing of provisions (G) 

















Rations for individuals with religious functions (K1) 





Regular monthly rations with ga/ma (L2) 














ete fe [NI LNs Ni nAlTn|ni{r 


Special rations (M) 





As can be deduced from this table, more than half of the attestations (154 
vs. 109) are found in the category of letter orders, although not all of the 
letters contain the subscripts. The main reason for this seems to be that the 
letters containing the subscripts come from a high official, such as *Farnaka- 
(Parnakka; 79 texts), the well-known general director of the Persepolis ad- 
ministration, or his deputy *Cicavahus (ZiSSawi8; 71 texts) and are addressed 
to a lower official (see, e.g., PF 1796 [from *Farnaka- to *Arbamiga-]). Other 
high officials writing such letter-orders are *Rtavardiya- (Irdumartiya; 7 
texts), the predecessor of *Farnaka-, and *Aspacanah- (ASbazana; | texts), the 
successor of *Farnaka-*°. This is also made clear by the use of their seals on 
these tablets*!. There is only one exception to this rule, in that sense that one 
text from a high official does not contain the subscripts: Fort. 1740-001, from 
*Cicavahus to *Atrbanus. 

Of the total of 219 letters, 158 belong to the category under discussion. 
51 letters make up another subcategory: letters from lower officials to lower 





30 On the general directors and their order of directorship, cf. Henkelman 2003b: 123 
and n.27; idem 2008: 127 n.283. 
31 Henkelman 2008: 147 and n.322. 
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officials’. Nine texts are written by high-ranking women and of two letters 
it is impossible to say to which category they belong. 

Letter orders without subscripts all belong to the latter categories. First 
of all, the eight letters of queen *Rtastiina- (as, e.g., NN 0761, 1137, 2523, 
PF 1835-1839) and the one of the royal lady *Rtabama- (NN 1702) do not 
contain any subscripts. Besides that, the 50 “lower officials” letters also lack 
subscripts. 

The three-level system of the Achaemenid administration mentioned 
above is reflected in the letter orders. Some receivers of letters by high-ranked 
officials write themselves letters to lower officials: *Varaza- receives 11 let- 
ters, whereas he sends nine letters*’. Another example is *Rdifya-, who re- 
ceives four letters but sends seven letters to officials subordinated to him*. 
*Aréna receives 14 letters and sends two exemplars*. *(H)ustana- receives 
ten letters and sends one**. Finally, *Dr(u)vana- is the receiver of one let- 
ter and sends himself also one letter*’. The receivers of the letters sent by 
*Varaza- and colleagues never send letters themselves; the separation be- 
tween both levels is strictly guarded. 

With this knowledge, one may identify, next to the high-ranked officials, 
some middle ranked officials and some lower-ranked officials: *Aspacanah-, 
*Cicavahus, *Farnaka- and *Rtavardiya- are clearly the higher officials. To 
the middle-ranked officials belong inter alia *Apataya-, *Aréna-, *Dr(u)vana-, 
*(H)ustana-, *(H)uvamanyus, *Rdifya- and *Varaza-. The larger group of 
low-ranked officials include individuals such as *MazdayaSna-, *RSéna-, 
*YamaxSéta-, Zaummu and Zinini. 

Some letters have a greeting formula: Sirini nappi ak sunkir huttukni 
“your well-being may be effectuated by the gods and the king”. Although 





32 See, e.g., Fort. 1665-001 (from *Dr(u)vana- to Zinini), Fort. 1982-103, NN 0034, PF 
1842 and 1843 (from *Varaza- to *Mazdayasna-), Fort. 2342-101 and NN 2578 (from 
*(H)uvamanyus to Mi8Suna), NN 0502 (from *Agina- to *Mazdaya%na-), NN 0977 
(from *Acina- to *R8éna-), NN 1062 (from *Varaza- to *R8éna-), NN 1786 (from 
Attam to *Humaya-), PF 1833 and PF 1834 (from *Yuviéa- to *YamaxSéta-), PF 
1849-1850 (from *(H)uvamanyus and Kanzaza to Sati-Dudu). 

33 Receiver: Fort. 0785-101; NN 0061, 0974, 1255, 1511, 1752; PF 1805-1808, 1814. 
Sender: Fort. 1982-103; NN 0034, 1062, 1382; PF 1840-1844. 

34 Receiver: NN 1040, 1369, 1775; PF 1790. Sender: Fort. 0341-101; NN 0525, 2366; PF 
1845-1848. 

35 Receiver: Fort. 1220-102; NN 0254, 0644, 0727, 1101, 1289, 1665, 2515, Fort. 2512, 
Fort. 6764; PF 1791-1794. Sender: NN 0614; PF 1854. 

36 Receiver: NN 0299, 0425-426, 458, 1100, 1202, 1847, 2566; PF 1811-12. Sender: 
Fort. 1866-101. 

37. Receiver: NN 2279. Sender: Fort. 1665-001. 
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rare, this formula may be of some importance in this discussion, as it only oc- 
curs in letters written by persons who are rarely attested. One may tentatively 
conclude that the greeting formula only occurs in letters sent and received by 
equally ranked officials. This would indeed fit the pattern seen in the Arsames 
Correspondence. 

The letter orders with subscripts are also the texts where Aramaic ep- 
igraphs occur relatively frequently*®. 

A closer look on the texts belonging to the other categories equally turns 
out to be fascinating. The second major category where the subscripts occur is 
Hallock’s category H (“Receipts by officials”) with 78 texts. The largest group 
of texts belonging to this category consists of receipts of commodities by high- 
ranked officials, notably *Farnaka-*, *Rtavardiya-*° and *Aspacanah-*!. 
Also *CicgavahuS (Zi8Sawi8)”, *Farnaka’s deputy, is frequently the receiver 
of commodities. Of one text (Fort. 2291-101) it is not known who received the 
rations. It may be clear that the subscripts occur in texts related to the high- 
est administrative echelons of Persepolis. In accordance with this, the few 
H-texts in which no subscripts are attested, nearly all concern lower officials, 
such as the satraps at Maka or Pura (PF 0679-0683). In one case, a women 
*RatuxSnavya- (RaduSnamuya) receives rations (PF 0684). In only three of 
the H-texts without subscripts (NN 0818, 1899 and 2164) *Farnaka- receives 
the rations. 

Closely related to this is the situation we see with regard to the P-texts: 
the seven texts with subscripts all concern high officials, i.c. *Farnaka- (Fort. 
689-105, 2140-111; NN 0152, 0835, 1393, 1689, 1740). In these texts “boys” 
(puhu) of *Farnaka- receive the rations. 

Texts belonging to the other text categories almost never contain the sub- 
scripts. When, however, they do, one can sometimes see a direct link with 
the high level administration, as in NN 0561 (K1; *Cigavahu§; no seal), NN 
0789 (L2; *Farnaka-; seal 0009), NN 1701 (E; *Farnaka-; seal 0009), NN 2225 


38 See Azzoni/ Stolper 2015. 

39 48 texts: Fort. 0095-101, 1532-101, 1551-102, 1595-002, 1595-101, 1660-104, 1660- 
001, 1731-001, 2054-101, 2122-102, 2132-104, 2308-102; NN 0224, 0233, 0241, 0467, 
0475, 0509, 0709, 0778, 0847, 0908, 0961, 1000, 1147, 1569, 1717, 1731, 1895, 1912, 
2156, Fort. 1018, Fort. 5899; PF 0654-0662, 0664-0669. 

40 4 texts: NN 1127, 1983; PF 0689-0690. This person is probably identical with 
*Rtavardiya-, who is mentioned in the Bisotun Inscription. 

41 3 texts: Fort. 1392-103; NN 1359, 2401. This person is probably identical with 
Aspacanah-, the ustarbar of Darius, mentioned in DNd (Henkelman 2003b: 
123-124). 

42 22 texts: Fort. 0170-110, 1683-101; NN 0002, 0049, 0088, 0698, 0779, 0947, 1460, 
1463, 2004, 2425, Fort. 3678; PF 0670-0678. 
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(E; *Farnaka-; seal 0009) and PF 0317 (D; *Cigavahus; seal 0079). Mostly, 
these texts only have the indication of the actual scribe who wrote down the 
document. 

Interestingly, some texts belonging to category C, have the subscripts but 
at first sight have no link whatsoever to the high-level administration. C-texts 
containing the subscripts belong to the subcategories C2 (“Accounting bal- 
ances”), C4 (“Small cattle as tax”) and C6 (“Other deposits”). 

Of the 72 C2-texts, whose main characteristic is the phrase sutur daka 
“balance carried forward’, only five texts have a (“short”) colophon PN 
tallis “PN wrote”: Fort. 0902-101; NN 0769, NN 1615; PF 0247, PF 0254. 
They do not seem to have a direct link with the high-level administration, 
but here the sealing may provide us with a solution. NN 0769 and PF 247 are 
impressed with seal 0009 (*Farnaka-), NN 1615 and PF 254 with seal 0071 
(*Rtavardiya-). Fort. 0902-101 is impressed with seal 0131, which does not 
belong to one of the high-level officials in Persepolis, but rather to an account- 
ant. The pattern is not completely consistent. NN 1962, 2378, 2397 and PF 253 
too have seal 0009, but do not mention its writer. 

The C4 category, dealing with sheep and goats received as tax", is a 
small category, numbering only 17 texts. Five texts (NN 0768, 1186, 1759; 
PF 0268, 2025) have subscripts, but never is there a direct link with the top 
level administration. The fact, however, that they are all connected with tax- 
es may play its role. Four of the five C4 texts have only one subscript. They 
are all written by *BagabaduS and they all date from the 17" year. PF 2025 
has the complete set of three subscripts, probably because it mentions the 
“tax of the king” (bazis sunkina). Note also that the four texts with only one 
subscript were written by one scribe, *BagaduSta-, who is nearly exclusively 
connected with this category, since there is only one other text he wrote: NN 
0719 (category C6), which is, however, closely connected with the other texts. 
It also deals with small cattle, has the same phrases and is also sealed with 
seal 0009, which connects them with the high-ranked officials. As a matter of 
fact, all C4-texts with subscripts are impressed with seal 0009. In addition, 
NN 0102 and PF 273 are also impressed with seal 0009, although they have 
no subscripts. 

Thirdly, there is the subcategory C6, composed of 53 texts. Here five texts 
mention the actual scribe: NN 0719, 0863, 1727, 2061; PF 0280. Again the 
sealing practices constitute the link between high-level administration and 
the subscripts. NN 0719, 0863 and 2061 are impressed with *Farnaka’s seal 


43 Hallock 1969: 15. 
44 Hallock 1969: 16. 
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(PFS 0009), while NN 1727 and PF 0280 bear the seal of *Rtavardiya- (PFS 
0071). Seals from high-ranked officials also appear on Fort. 0833-106 (PFS 
0071), NN 0007 (PFS 0009), 0415 (PFS 0071), 1226 (PFS 0009). 

Interestingly, NN 0863 (C6), NN 1615 (C2), NN 1727 (C6) and NN 2061 
(C6) have the more explicit subscript halmi hi PN tallis(ta) “PN has written 
this letter of authorization”. 

Some texts, belonging to other categories and only indicating the name 
of the scribe, seem to have no link at all with the first-level administra- 
tion. Examples are texts D (NN 1078), G*® (NN 0685; PF 0614) and M (PF 
1182). Yet the greater part of these texts can be linked to a high official by 
the seals applied to them: seal 0009 (*Farnaka-: NN 0863, 1078, 2061), 0011 
(*Cicavahus: PF 0614, 1182). Only NN 0685, having no seal impression, re- 
mains unlinked. In sum, one may assume a strong connection between sub- 
scripts and the top-level administration. 

In the much smaller Persepolis Treasury Archive only two types of texts 
are attested: letter orders, telling the treasurer to pay a certain amount, and 
memoranda, indicating that the workmen have been paid**. Again, the sub- 
scripts appear exclusively in the letter orders (47 out of 50 texts). Only three 
alternative subscripts, mentioning the king, appear on memoranda all written 
by *Datavahyab-. 

As can be expected and as is shown in the following three tables, there 
were more *fallir in the subscripts than teppir/sépiru, who again numbered 
more than bél témi (“chancellor”). 


Table 7: bél témi in the Persepolis Fortification Texts 





























Name Ethnicity | Attestations | Name Ethnicity | Attestations 
*BagabuxSa- Old Iranian | 1 *Nitanya- | Old Iranian | 2 

*Buxtéca- Old Iranian | 1 Ribaya- Semitic 2 

*Daténa- Old Iranian | 3 *Vanuka- | Old Iranian | 2 
*(H)uvanvanta- | Old Iranian | 53 *Varaza- Old Iranian | 14 
Humpanunu Elamite 1 *Virina- Old Iranian | 1 

*Kam€éca- Old Iranian | 57 [ ] ---- 1 

*Manuyaka- OldIranian | 1 























45 A common aspect of both texts is the place name Matkaya and the commodity 
(wine). Perhaps this place name was associated with high officials: all other G-texts, 
not mentioning this toponym, do not contain the subscripts. 

46 Cameron 1948: 24—25. 
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Name Ethnicity | Attestations | Name Ethnicity | Attestations 
*Ap[ibalri- Old Iranian | 1 *Nitanya- | OldIranian | 1 
Aplaya Semitic 6 *Paya- Old Iranian 1 
Barik-Tame$ Semitic 2 [Pir]isla Elamite 1 
Bél-ittannu Semitic 3 Puruna Elamite 1 
*Bujina- Old Iranian | 1 Ribaya Semitic 17 
*Datavahyah- | Old Iranian | 1 Ta laya Semitic 2 
*Daténa- Old Iranian | 2 *Varaza- | OldIranian | 11 
Itti-Bél Semitic 37 *Yauna- Old Iranian | 19 
*Kaméca- Old Iranian | 3 *| Jika- Old Iranian 1 
*Kaparsa- Old Iranian | 1 *[ Jnuka- | Old Iranian 1 
Laqip Semitic 2 [ ] ---- 11 
Nana-iddin Semitic 18 





Table 9: *tallir in the Persepolis Fortification Texts 










































































Name Ethnicity | Attestations | Name Ethnicity | Attestations 
Annukrus Elamite 1 *Nafuka- Old Iranian | 3 
*Anziika- Old Iranian | 7 Nankanuya | Elamite 1 
*Aryavrta- Old Iranian | 1 Napsukta& Elamite i 
*Bagabadus Old Iranian | 1 *Naryamana | Old Iranian | 1 
*Bagabigna- | Old Iranian | 4 Par[ | ---- 1 
*BagabuxSa- | Old Iranian | 1 *PaQaica- Old Iranian | 1 
*BagaduSta- | Old Iranian | 5 *Pi8(i)ya- Old Iranian | 1 
*Bagamkama-| Old Iranian | 1 Pururu Elamite 7 
*Bagaupama- | Old Iranian | 1 *RStivana- Old Iranian | 1 
*Bagaxaya- Old Iranian | 7 *Rtamica- Old Iranian | 3 
*Banuka- Old Iranian | 1 *Rténa- Old Iranian | 4 
*Buxtéca- Old Iranian | 3 *Rzabara- Old Iranian | 1 
*Buxténa- Old Iranian | 1 *Sakac[a]- Old Iranian | 1 
*Cakauka- Old Iranian | 1 *Savanta- Old Iranian 
CiSpis Elamite 1 Sati-tutu Elamite 1 
*Cutéca- Old Iranian | 1 *Taxmaciya- | Old Iranian | 8 
*Dahyuka- Old Iranian | 3 *Tiraya- Old Iranian | 2 
*Dal Jica- Old Iranian | 1 *Upavanta- Old Iranian | 1 
*Grdavis Old Iranian | 7 *Vananta- Old Iranian | 1 
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HarSu[ ] Old Iranian | 1 *Vankama- Old Iranian | 1 
*Hindauka- Old Iranian *VaryakarSa-| Old Iranian 
Hitehapi Elamite *Vratéca- Old Iranian 
*(H)ukaufi- Old Iranian *XSacabanus | Old Iranian 
*Humaya- Old Iranian *XSa0rauka- | Old Iranian | 1 
*(H)uniyaka- | Old Iranian *XSayakata- | Old Iranian | 1 
*Kaméca- Old Iranian *Zar[ |téna- | Old Iranian | 1 
*Karki8 Old Iranian Zinuyapir Elamite 1 
*Kauf(i)ya- Old Iranian | 3 [ ]iSda ---- 1 
Kizzipuparra | Elamite 1 [ ]i8Sa[ ] ---- 1 
*Marya- Old Iranian | 1 *[ |ka- Old Iranian | 1 
*Mazdayasna-| Old Iranian | 1 *T Juka- Old Iranian | 2 
*Mrduniya- Old Iranian | 3 [ ] ---- 8 
*MiSaka- Old Iranian | 3 

















Some alternative subscripts are also attested, especially in Treasury Texts, 
although the variation is larger in the Fortification Archive*”: 


1. 


hi tupaka PN turnas “PN knew about this”: this subscript occurs in PF 
1790:27-28, a letter-order dated to year 19 of Darius I and impressed with 
seal 0009. The subscript shows striking parallels with the Aramaic sub- 
script PN yd‘ t'm’ znh “PN knows about this order” and can thus easily be 
placed on the same level of it, being the “chancellor” level*®. 

Mannunda gal zakira lista in Fort. 0095-101 (category H; seal 16; Dar 
23; Parnakka receives rations). *(H)uvanvanta- (© Mannunda) is usually 
active as chancellor (bé/ témi), so in all likelihood the occurrence of bat- 
tikama must be implied here, in which case the complete text would be 
battikamas Mannunda gal zakira lista “*(H)uvanvanta- the gal zakira has 
delivered the instructions”. Nevertheless gal zakir remains a hapax. 

In PF 317 has halmi Kizzipuparra tallista, “Kizzipuparra wrote the letter 
of authorization”. Nevertheless it is possible that the scribe forgot to 
write (hi) lika between halmi and the personal name. Accordingly, the 
original sentence would have been halmi (hi) lika. Alternatively, and more 
probably, the document may explicitly refer to the halmi (sealed document) 
of *CigavahuS that was written by Kizzipuparra. If the Aa/mi is the actual 





47 
48 
49 


Cf. Tavernier 2008: 67. 

Cf. Lewis 1977: 10-11 n.38. 

The halmi mentioned is a letter of authorization from *CicavauS (ZisSawi8), as is 
indicated in lines 1-2. 
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document itself*’, then Kizzipuparra is the scribe of the tablet. This idea 
is made plausible by the occurrence, as already mentioned above, of the 
phrase halmi hi PN tallis(ta) “PN has written this letter of authorization” 
in four texts belonging to the C-category. 

*Darayaus sunkir (ap) Seras “Darius the king commanded (it) (to them)” 
occurs in the very fragmentary letter order Fort. 1415-102. It is also the 
only relevant subscript in PT 4 and occurs in a slightly modified form in 
PT 5 (*Darayaus Serasta) and PT 6-8 (sunkir Serasta*'). PT 6-8 mention 
*Datavahyah- as scribe. This subscript is clearly the high-ranked equiva- 
lent of the subscript “chancellor”. 


Finally, some patterns of persons working together become visible in the sub- 
scripts of the Fortification Texts: 


1. 


4. 


Some chancellors always work for one official: (H)uvanvanta- and 
*Varaza-* only work for *Farnaka- (seals 0009 and 0016) and are per- 
haps the personal assistants of this high official. *Kamé€ca- is exclusively 
connected to *CicavahuS (seals 0011 and 0083). *Daténa, though not fre- 
quently attested, is connected with *Rtavardiya- (seal 0071). 

On the level of sépiru/teppir, one can draw similar conclusions with re- 
gard to *Kaméca- and *Varaza-. In addition, Aplaya is closely connected 
to *CicavahuS (seal 0011). Itti-Bél, so often attested, is exclusively linked 
to *Cicavahus* as official, *Kaméca- as chancellor and *Hindauka- as 
scribe. In the Treasury Tablets he occurs twice, working together with 
*Hindauka-. Finally, *Daténa, though not frequently attested, is connect- 
ed with *Rtavardiya- (seal 0071)*. 

On the level of *fallir, there is only one pattern visible: *Kaméca- working 
exclusively for *Farnaka-. 

A clear exception to these patterns is the person of Ribaya- who has, as 
a chancellor and as a sépiru/teppir, connections with *Cigavahus and 
*Farnaka-. 


A particular group within the Treasury Archive is the *BagabuxSa file, var- 
ious tablets of which do mention *BagabuxSa- as sépiru/teppir, yet omit, 





50 
51 
52 
53 


54 


Cf. Henkelman 2008: 151. 

Cf. Cameron 1948: 91. 

With the sole exception of NN 2279, where seal 0083 is applied. 

In texts where seal 0011 is not preserved, such as Fort. 2312-102 and NN 0259, it is 
at least expected. 

With one exception: NN 161 where he seems to be linked to *Farnaka-. 
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but in three cases (PT 0058, 0068, 1963-15) to mention the scribe’s name, 
*Bagapata-. Cameron” is completely right when he assumes that one may ac- 
cept *Bagapata- as scribe of all these tablets, despite the omission of his name. 

Only in PT 1957-5 *Bagaxaya- (Bakakeya) is the responsible in the sub- 
script. Possibly people started to combine the activities of subscripts sépiru 
and “scribe”. 

All the aspects described above are in full correspondence with the pat- 
tern seen in the other languages, where the subscripts are also mainly attest- 
ed in letter orders (as, e.g., the Arsames letters) and are also related to high 
officials. 


3.4.4. The ethnic affiliation of the personal names attested in the subscripts 


A thorough study of the ethnic affiliation of the various names in all sub- 
scripts has already been undertaken*’ and the conclusions of this study still 
remain valid, even if more texts have been added to the corpus. The main 
conclusions are: 

1. Arsames correspondence 


— The names occurring in the “chancellor” subscript all are Iranian (five 
names), except for one Semitic name 

— The three names occurring in the sépiru subscript are Iranian, Semitic and 
Egyptian. The Iranian name is most attested 

— The two persons mentioned in TAD A 6.2 as scribe have a Semitic and an 
Egyptian name 


2. Axvamazda correspondence 


— The four names occurring in the “chancellor” subscript are all Iranian 
— The three names occurring in the sépiru subscript are all Iranian 
— The Axvamazda correspondence does not contain any “scribe” subscript 


3. Pherendates correspondence 


— The name occurring in the “chancellor” subscript is Iranian 
— The name occurring in the sépiru subscript is Egyptian 





55 PT 37-38, 41—42a, 47-48, 54, 56-57, 59, 1957-5, 1963-2, 1963-10, 1963-11, 1963-12, 
1963-14. PT 49 had probably hal[-mi] at the end of the last line. The scribe wanted 
to add more subscripts, but could not do this because of a lack of space (Cameron 
1948: 160). PT 46 and 63 have only halmi hi lika “this sealed document has been 
delivered”. 

56 Cameron 1948: 173. 

57 Tavernier 2008: 67-69. 
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The name occurring in the “scribe” subscript is Egyptian 


. Fortification Archive 


The names occurring in the “chancellor” subscript are nearly all Iranian 
(10 names, occurring 135 times). There is one Elamite name (Humpanunu, 
attested once) and one Babylonian name (Ribaya**, attested twice)*. One 
time the name is too broken to determine its ethnicity. 

The names occurring in the sépiru subscript are mostly Old Iranian (12 
names, occurring 43 times). Eight names are Babylonian or West Semitic. 
Nevertheless, the Semitic names are attested 87 times; the Iranian names 
are attested much less frequently than the Semitic ones. Finally there are 
two Elamite names (Pirisl4 and Puruna), attested once each. In nine cases 
the name is too broken to determine its ethnicity. 

The people mentioned in the “scribe” subscript, the cuneiform scribes (*tal- 
lir), mostly have Old Iranian names (53 names, attested 234 times). The rest 
has Elamite names (9 names, attested 16 times). Six times the name is too 
broken to determine its ethnicity. Not a single name is Babylonian or West 
Semitic. This confirms the fact that these scribes were principally familiar 
with cuneiform writing. 


. Treasury Archive 


The “chancellor” subscript occurs only two times in the Treasury Archive 
(those where the king is involved are not included) and two times it is the 
same person who is concerned. He has an Iranian name. 

The names occurring in the sépiru subscript are mostly Iranian (8 names; 
36 times attested). Three people bear Semitic names (5 attestations) and 
one has an Elamite name (one time attested). 


Mayrhofer (1973: 8.1434) thinks of this name, spelled *“'Ri-ba-a, “‘Ri-ba-ia and 


'“'Ri-be-a in Elamite, as Iranian. Hinz reconstructs *Raibaya-, “cunning” (NP rév). 
The name is certainly Babylonian, however (Delaunay 1976: 25; Lipinski 1977: 109; 
Stolper 1984: 305 n.20; Tavernier 2007a: 532-533 no. 5.5.1.51); compare the Neo- 
Assyrian personal name Ri-ba-a-a. *Ribi8, spelled ™'Ri-pi-i8, is a contraction of 
Ribaya. 

Lewis (1977: 11 and n.40) and Stolper (1984: 305 n.17) exclude some names from the 
available list. First of all, *(H)uvanvanta- (attested 53 times) is deleted because he 
is the personal steward of *Farnaka- and thus not a real official in the Persepolis ad- 
ministration. Nevertheless, he is mentioned in the function of chancellor and in my 
opinion should be included in the list. In fact, it is difficult to draw the line between 
officials and people in personal service of *Farnaka- or *CicavahuS (cf. Tavernier 
2008: 67-68 and n.24). In sum, all names attested as chancellor are retained here. 
Cf. Stolper 1984: 305; Vallat 1994: 268. 
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— The names occurring in the “scribe” subscript are nearly all Iranian (13 
names, attested 46 times). Also two people bearing Elamite names are at- 
tested as scribe and are attested two times. 


These results can be brought together in synoptic tables. The number before 
the slash indicates the number of names, the second number , after the slash, 


Jan Tavernier 


indicates the number of attestations. 


Table 10: ethnic affiliation based on personal names in the Arsames 














correspondence 
Level Iranian Semitic Elamite Egyptian 
Chancellor 3/6 1/1 0/0 0/0 
seépiru/teppir 1/5 1/1 0/0 1/1 
Scribe 0/0 1/1 0/0 1/1 




















Table 11: ethnic affiliation based on personal names in the Axvamazda 














correspondence 
Level Tranian Semitic Elamite Egyptian 
Chancellor 5/7 0/0 0/0 0/0 
sépiru/Aeppir 4/7 0/0 0/0 0/0 
Scribe 0/0 0/0 0/0 0/0 




















Table 12: ethnic affiliation based on personal names in the Pherendates 














correspondence 
Level Iranian Semitic Elamite Egyptian 
Chancellor 1/1 0/0 0/0 0/0 
seépiru/teppir 0/0 0/0 0/0 1/1 
Scribe 0/0 0/0 0/0 1/1 




















Table 13: ethnic affiliation based on personal names in the Fortification 














archive 
Level Iranian Semitic Elamite Egyptian 
Chancellor 10/135 1/2 1/1 0/0 
seépiru/teppir 12/43 9/86 1/1 0/0 
Scribe 52/234 0/0 9/16 0/0 
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Table 14: ethnic affiliation based on personal names in the Treasury archive 

















Level Iranian Semitic Elamite Egyptian 
Chancellor 2/2 0/0 0/0 0/0 
sépiru/teppir | 8/36 3/5 1/1 0/0 
Scribe 13/46 0/0 2/2 0/0 

















In general, it must be concluded here that the names occurring in the “chan- 
cellor” and “scribe” subscripts are nearly all Iranian, whereas the names 
occurring in the sépiru subscript are a mix of Iranian and Semitic names. 
Egyptian and Elamite names © local names) are mainly attested in the sub- 
script “scribe”, where they are mentioned as actual scribe of a text. 


3.4.5. Combining the various functions 

At first sight, it would seem that the three official functions chancellor, sépi- 
ru/teppir and actual scribe, should be executed by three different persons. 
In various documents, e.g., various Elamite letter-orders or the Pherendates 
Correspondence, this is true. Nevertheless, it occurs that the same individuals 
may be involved in different professions or that in one document one person 
takes care of two duties. 


3.4.5.1. Combining functions in Persepolis 


Although it is sometimes difficult to make certain identifications between 
individuals without patronymic, one may nevertheless assume that the 
Persepolitan community dealing with the administrative orders was not that 
extensive and that as a consequence many of the homophone names belong 
to one and the same person. Within the Fortification Archive the following 
individuals combined various functions: 


1. 1. *Kaméca-: 57 times chancellor (Dar 16-25), three times sépiru/tep- 
pir (Dar 17). Apparently he worked closely together with the scribe 
*Hindauka-°'. Two of the three times when he is sépiru/teppir (Fort. 2097- 
101 and PF 1825) are conspicuously parallel to the contexts where he func- 
tions as chancellor®. In the two texts, both letter-orders and sealed with 
seal 0011, he works together with *Hindauka-, a frequent combination. In 





61 Only one time he is associated with another scribe: *GrdaviS (PF 1812, where he is 
the sépiru). The text NN 1093 was written by *Hindauka-. 

62 Only PF 1812 isa bit peculiar. Unlike the others, it is sealed with seal 0083 (the other 
seal of *Cigavahus) and is thus the only time when *Kaméca- occurs in a text with 
that seal. 
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addition, the two texts do not mention a chancellor. This could mirror the 
cases where he acts as chancellor, but where no sépiru/teppir is mentioned, 
as in Fort. 1218-103, 2350-105, NN 1280, 1369, 1848 and PF 2069 (also let- 
ter-orders and sealed with seal 0011). Two explanations are at hand: either 
Itti-Bél must be supposed to be the sépiru/teppir and two times the scribe 
made the mistake to name *Kaméca- in this function or — and this is in my 
view more plausible—in the texts where Itti-Bél is not mentioned, *Kaméca- 
combined the functions of chancellor and sépiru/teppir. In short, *“Kaméca- 
appears as chancellor and sépiru/teppir in the years Dar 16-25. 

It is possible, but not certain, that the *Kaméca- who wrote 11 Elamite texts 
as *tallir from Dar 17 to Dar 20, is the same person. Normally, the line be- 
tween *fallir on the one hand and sépiru/teppir or chancellor on the other 
hand is rather strict. We also see different contexts between *Kaméca- the 
chancellor/ sépiru/teppir on the one hand and *Kaméca- the scribe on the 
other hand: in the first function he always serves *Cicavahu§, whereas in 
the second function he only works for *Farnaka-. Furthermore, as scribe 
he works with *(H)uvanvanta- as chancellor (four times) with no sépiru/ 
teppir mentioned or he works with Nana-iddin (four times) or Varaza- 
(three times) with no chancellor mentioned; as chancellor/ sépiru/teppir 
he only once works together with Nana-iddin (NN 1093). In my eyes these 
are not mere coincidences, they rather show the strict distinction between 
the level of *tallir in the one hand and that of chancellor and sépiru/teppir 
on the other hand. 

*Varaza-: 13 times chancellor (Dar 18-21), 11 times sépiru (Dar 18-21). 
Here too, it seems likely that we are dealing with one individual com- 
bining the functions of chancellor and sépiru/teppir. Once he is also the 
sender of a letter to a lower official, thus without subscripts (NN 0034). 
Ribaya: two times master of the order (Dar 15), 16 times sépiru (Dar 17- 
25). Interestingly, this person, in his function of sépiru/teppir, appears 8 
times in texts of category H from Dar 17 to Dar 19, after which he is only 
attested in 8 letter orders dating from Dar 21 to Dar 25. Nevertheless, one 
should not too hastily conclude now that after being a chancellor, he be- 
came a sépiru/teppir. Two arguments in favour of him incorporating both 
functions may be that he is only two times attested as sépiru/teppir when 
also a chancellor appears and that the chancellors working with him are 
coincidentally those who also incorporated both functions: *Kaméca- (PF 
1828) and *Varaza- (PF 1801) 


In any case, when both functions (chancellor and sépiru/teppir) appear togeth- 
er in one text, they are always executed by different persons. Interestingly, 
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in these 40 cases *Kaméca- is always involved as chancellor’. Only in NN 
0087 (*Nitanya-) and PF 1801 (*Varaza-) there are other chancellors and only 
in Fort. 1218-103, Fort. 2350-105, NN 0561, 0685, 1280, 1369, 1848 and PF 672 
and PF 2069, the sépiru/teppir working with *Kaméca- is not mentioned™. It 
should be noted that NN 561, NN 685 and PF 0672 do not belong to category 
T, as the other texts. 

Proper names attested in the Fortification archive sometimes recur in the 
Treasury Archive. This, too, may give us some clues about the combination of 
offices in the two archives. 


1. *BagabuxSa-: once he is chancellor (Dar 21=501—500 BC) and once a 
scribe in the Fortification Archive (Dar 22 =500—499 BC); a *BagabuxSa 
is very active in the Treasury Archive: 20 times he occurs as sépiru/teppir 
(in the years Xer 19—20=467—465 BC). The large chronological gap be- 
tween the attestations in both archives makes one believe that there are at 
least two *BagabuxSa- active in Persepolis. The identity of *BagabuxSa- 
the chancellor and *BagabuxSa- the scribe also seems improbable, given 
the rather strict distinction between both offices. 

2. *Bagaxaya-: this person is 7 times scribe in the Fortification Archive (Dar 
18-23 =504—498 BC), but once he is sépiru/teppir in the Treasury Archive 
(Xer 19=467—466 BC). Probably we are dealing with two individuals. 

3. *Datavahyah- is one time sépiru/teppir in the Fortification Archive (Dar 
24=498—497 BC) and three times scribe in the Treasury Archive (Dar 
[xx]). Probably we are dealing with two individuals, but the chronological 
argument is not valid here. 

4. *Hindauka- appears 79 times as scribe in the Fortification Archive (Dar 
15—27= 507-494) and also five times as scribe in the Treasury Archive (Dar 
32-33 = 490-488). In all likelihood we are dealing with one individual. 

5. Itti-Bél is 37 times sépiru/teppir in the Fortification Archive (Dar 16— 
24=506-—497 BC) and two times in the Fortification Archive (Dar 
33 =489—488 BC). Again one is inclined to identify both persons. 

6. *Nitanya- appears twice as chancellor (Dar 25=497—496 BC) and one 
time as sépiru/teppir (Dar 20=502-501 BC) in the Fortification Archive. 
Twice he has the function of chancellor in the Treasury Archive (Dar 
32=490—489 BC). In all likelihood there is only one individual involved, 
who combined the offices of chancellor and sépiru/teppir. 

7. Finally *Yauna- is 19 times sépiru/teppir in the Fortification Archive (Dar 
15—24=507—497 BC) and one time sépiru/teppir in the Treasury Archive 


63 This induces us to restore in Fort. 0196-101 *Kaméca- as chancellor. 
64 Could it be that *Kaméca- incorporated both functions in these texts? 
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(Xer 4=482—481). The chancellor and the sépiru/teppir may be one indi- 
vidual, but the chronological gap remains large, though not unsurpassable. 


3.4.5.2. Combining functions in Egypt 

One text belonging to the Arsames Correspondence (TAD A6.2) is peculiar 
and has already been discussed earlier®. In this text, three subscripts are 
attested: 


‘Nny spr’ b‘1 t'm “Anani the s€piru was the bél témi” (line 23). 
Nbw‘qb ktb “Nabt-aqab wrote (it)” (line 23). 
Nbw’‘qb spr’ “Nabt-aqab was the sépiru” (line 28). 


At first sight, it seems that there are two sépiru/teppir for just one document, 
which would indeed be particular. As Folmer argues elsewhere in this vol- 
ume, Anani, a mere sépiru/teppir, was unexpectedly assigned the function 
of bel témi, while Nabt-aqab by this assignment had to fulfil the functions 
of both sépiru/teppir and actual scribe (Atb). This is then the only Aramaic 
attestation of an incorporation of the two functions sépiru/teppir and actual 
scribe in one person. 


3.4.5.3. Combining functions in Bactria 


In the Axvamazda Correspondence the functions of bé/ témi and sépiru/teppir 
are usually combined, the only exception being the text A2, where *A@fiya- is 
the master of the command, whereas *Daizaka- is the sépiru. The latter, how- 
ever, is also master of the order in another text (A7). 


3.4.5.4. Parallels in other regions 
The close cooperation between the bé/ témi and the sépiru/teppir is also at- 
tested in other contexts. Two examples may illustrate this: 

In 11.3—5 of the Babylonian text BM 74554 (date 486 BC®) one reads PN 
‘“si-pir-ri EN té-e-mu “sépiru and chancellor”. Stolper®’ has clearly shown 
that the sequence refers to one person and must accordingly be translated by 
“scribe and chancellor, scribe-chancellor’” and not “scribe of the chancellor”. 
The text itself is quite interesting, as it records that a person has received 
14 gur of barley from another person on the instructions of the governor of 
Babylon and Across-the-River and of the two “scribe-chancellors”. This un- 
derlines (as as also Mich 89; cf. supra) the high position of the bé/ fémi, just 





65 Tavernier 2008: 71-72. See also Azzoni’s and Tuplin’s contributions to this volume. 
66 Cf. Stolper 1989: 299. 
67 Stolper 1989: 299; see also Folmer’s paper in this volume. 
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under the level of the governor. It also nicely fits the administrative model 
described here, where the bé/ témi is positioned between the satrap himself 
and the sépiru/teppir. In short, wew are dealing with two persons who com- 
bined the functions of bé/ témi and sépiru/teppir, and who, as Stolper® puts 
it, “were rather coadjutors in a single office, corresponding to the two individ- 
uals called “scribe” and “chancellor” in Aramaic contexts, than ... heads of 
separate satrapal offices”. 

In Ezra 4,8-9 two Samarian officials correspond with the Achaemenid 
royal court: “Rehum the chancellor and Shimshai the sépiru wrote a letter 
concerning Jerusalem to Artaxerxes the king in the following way”, whereas 
in Ezra 4,17 they receive an answer from the king: “Then the king sent an 
answer to Rehum, the chancellor, and Shimshai the sépiru, and their friends 
living in Samaria, saying”. 

Here one sees both officials working as one body, although their func- 
tions remain separated. Perhaps the administrative process is resumed here 
by mentioning the two officials. The fact that the bé/ témi is named before the 
scribe indicates his higher rank (again, see Folmer, this volume). 


3.4.5.5. Conclusions 


It is only during the Achaemenid period that we find a chancellor and sépiru 
cooperating”. One may assume that the offices of chancellor and sépiru/tep- 
pir could easily be combined, a phenomenon that was apparently standard in 
fourth century Bactria. This also implies that the two offices were not clearly 
distinguished within the Achaemenid administration and that no chronologi- 
cal developments are easily visible in this regard. 


3.4.6. Chronological developments 


Yet, thanks to the broad chronological range of the various archives, it is pos- 
sible to look whether there are some developments in the use of the subscripts. 
At least one such development can be safely seen in the texts. It concerns the 
Elamite texts, where the use of Semitic names in sépiru subscript decreases 
significantly in the Treasury Archive (three Semitic names vs. eigth Iranian 
names), compared to the Fortification Archive (nine Semitic names vs. twelve 
Iranian names). In addition, the Iranian names are more frequently attested 
in the Treasury Archive (36 attestations of Iranian names vs. 5 attestations of 
Semitic names) than in the Fortification Archive (42 attestations of Iranian 
names vs. 85 attestations of Semitic names). One may safely assume that the 


68 Stolper 1989: 300 n. 52. 
69 Stolper 1989, 300. 
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bearers of Babylonian names are real Babylonians”. Analogically one could 
assume that the individuals with Iranian names are Persians, but that is not 
sure: Babylonians may have adopted an Iranian name in order to have a better 
chance for an administrative career. The shift from Babylonian to Iranian 
names may thus be explained in two ways: either more Babylonians assumed 
Iranian names for the reason mentioned above, or more and more Iranians 
learned to read and write Aramaic. 


3.5. How the Achaemenid administration used language 

In this section a global reconstruction of how administrative orders were pro- 
duced as well as of the relation between language and administration in the 
Achaemenid Empire will be presented. 


3.5.1. Former theories” 

Various solutions have been proposed as to the precise background of the 
subscripts. According to Hughes”, who discusses in depth the Pherendates 
Correspondence, the first person is the one who issued the order, the second 
person drafted the demotic version of the letter or translated the Aramaic ver- 
sion into demotic, while the third person was the Egyptian scribe who wrote 
the extant copy of the letter. 

Much more has been written on the Elamite texts. Vallat held that the 
halmi was recorded in Aramaic, meaning that it was written by Babylonian 
scribes”. He considers this halmi to be the original Aramaic document, 
drafted by the Babylonian scribes and sent to the addressee. Next to that, an 
Aramaic copy of the halmi, called tumme, was drafted, tied to the Elamite 
tablet and stored in Persepolis. The seals applied on the tablets were purely 
used for identification and filing purposes. 

Henkelman has rightfully criticized Vallat’s vision”. First of all, the sta- 
tus of Elamite would be nothing more than that of a translational language 
and the use of Elamite copies cannot be illustrated. Secondly, if Vallat were 
right, 3000+ seals would be kept in Persepolis and only used for filing pur- 
poses. Yet the seals were applied according to various sealing protocols. Such 
a system would only burden the archiving system. Thirdly, if all Elamite texts 





70 Stolper 1984: 306; also Lewis 1994: 25. 

71 Cf. Tavernier 2008: 69-70. 

72 Hughes 1984: 83-84; also Depauw 2006: 164. 
73 Vallat 1994: 268-270; Vallat 1997b. 

74 Henkelman 2008: 141-142. 
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were mere translations of Aramaic texts, one would have expected much more 
Aramaic loanwords in the Elamite texts. 

Next to his criticism Henkelman also presents a new solution”: the direc- 
tor’s or vice-director’s office issues an order in Aramaic. This may be a draft 
document or a copy for the director’s archive. The order was transmitted to a 
scribe who made an Elamite copy of it. This means that tumme would be the 
physical document, while *patigama- would be the order written on it. After 
the writing and sealing of the Elamite text it was sent to the addressee and 
finally came back to Persepolis as a receipt after effectuation of the order. The 
Aramaic documents were kept in the director’s archive. In Henkelman’s view 
the subscript “halm1” simply means that “the document as we have it is the 
authorization itself and not its copy and that it was actually delivered to the 
addressee”. 

Henkelman’s solution is not impossible, yet not without difficulties. To 
begin with, no single scholar mentions the Old Iranian aspect. I presume 
that high Persian officials like *Farnaka- and *CigavahuS spoke Persian, not 
Aramaic or Elamite. They certainly dictated their orders in Persian, as is clear- 
ly shown by the initial phrases of the Elamite letter orders: PN, [appellative] 
turus PN, nan KitIn, “Tell PN, [appellative], PN, spoke as follows””. Only 
Lewis tried to involve the Aramaic evidence as well by making equivalents 
of tm and tumme. Accordingly it might be useful to have a closer look at the 
various subscripts in their broader context, as similar subscripts are attested 
in Aramaic and demotic texts. 


3.5.2. An original system 
The subscripts discussed above may help us to reconstruct the genesis of a 
satrapal administrative order. Some conclusions may be drawn. 
First of all, it has become clear that a third official is only present when 
a local language (i.e. Aramaic, Egyptian) is involved. This is illustrated even 
more by the omission of the actual scribes in the Arsames Correspondence. 
The various archives display the following models: 


1. Arsames Correspondence: A chancellor passed the oral instructions from 
Arsames to the sépiru/teppir, most likely in Persian”’. A sépiru (as, e.g., 





75  Henkelman 2008: 147-151. 

76 Lewis 1977: 10. 

77 The fact that the Persian high officials did not know other languages is support- 
ed by (1) Amherst 258, which is discussed above and (2) Ezra 4.18 in which king 
Artaxerxes I says that a document was read before him in translation. 
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RaSta-) translated the text in Aramaic and in all likelihood a third person 
put it on papyrus. 

2. Axvamazda Correspondence: Probably the same as in the Arsames 
Correspondence, but with the difference that the chancellor and the sépiru 
are ususally one and the same person. 

3. Pherendates Correspondence: A chancellor passed the oral instructions 
from a high official to the sépiru, most likely in Persian. This sépiru 
(Peftuneith) translated the text in Aramaic and Egyptian and a third scribe 
wrote a copy in demotic. 

4. Fortification Archive: An Iranian high official (*Farnaka-, etc.) dictates an 
order (*patigama-) in Old Persian to PN, (chancellor), who is responsible 
for the correct effectuation of it (“he knows about it”). PN, delivers the 
instructions to PN, (the sépiru/teppir), who makes an Aramaic translation 
and gives the order draft (tumme) to PN, (the actual scribe). PN, writes an 
Elamite copy of the tumme. 

5. Treasury Archive: probably the same as in the Fortification Archive, with 
that difference that the chancellor and the sépiru/teppir are sometimes one 
and the same person. 


Putting all this together, a general model emerges: 


1. A satrap or a high satrapal official gives an Old Persian order to the chan- 
cellor, who passes these instructions (*patigama-) orally to the sépiru/ 
teppir, perhaps after officially authorizing it. 

2. The sépiru/teppir translates it into Aramaic and produces a written 
Aramaic version of the order (Elamite tumme). In Persepolis, these 
Aramaic versions are not preserved. 

3. If necessary (when a third language is involved), the sépiru/teppir also 
produces a translation in a local language (Egyptian, Elamite) and lets a 
local scribe (*tallir) make a copy in that local language. 


The Aramaic and Egyptian evidence suggests that either Iranian-speaking 
people were trained in Aramaic in order to translate the oral Persian orders 
in written Aramaic or that Aramaic speaking people took an Iranian name in 
order to advance more rapidly into the Persian administration. 


3.5.3. The enigma of Kandahar 

One possible difficulty needs to be addressed. As may be expected, Persepolis 
was not the only Elamite archive in the Achaemenid Empire. Comparable 
(fragments) of tablets have been unearthed at Chogha Mish, Susa (e.g. MDP 11 
308 and MDP 28 468) and Kandahar, showing that there must have been more 
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archives besides the Persepolitan ones’. Many of the Fortification Texts were 
drafted at sites away from Persepolis and later “sent to the central archive for 
auditing, for compilation into journals (text type V) and accounts (text type 
W), and for storage or disposal””. This is the reason why regional varieties 
are reflected in the Fortification Archive itself. The existence of these other 
archives is thus corroborated by the discovery of the texts outside Persepolis. 

The use of the Elamite language is not surprising in Susa or Chogha Mish. 
However, Kandahar seems to be too far north to have Elamite spoken there as 
an indigenous language. Yet, as the texts belong to category V or W®, they 
were most likely drafted in Kandahar itself. What can then be the explanation 
of the Elamite presence over there? Stolper has argued that the ‘Kandahar 
Fortification archive,’ just like its Persepolitan counterpart, was most like- 
ly trilingual: Elamite, Aramaic, and an Iranian language.*' An explanation 
could be that Darius I planted various administrations on this trilingual basis 
in the Iranian lands. 

The example of the Kandahar tablets is quite interesting and is inform- 
ative as to the existence of geographical and chronological accents (see also 
Folmer’s paper in this volume) within the administrative-linguistical system 
used by the Achaemenids. In other words, an administration does not work 
exactly the same in Egypt as in Bactria. 


4. Conclusion 


First of all, the system, described above and in all likelihood introduced by 
Darius I, indicates that all translational issues were situated at the office of the 
sépiru/teppir, who thus knew two or three languages (Old Iranian, Aramaic 
and, if necessary, Egyptian or Elamite). The question whether they also knew 
the cuneiform or demotic script must remain unanswered. Possibly they dic- 
tated the Elamite order to the *fa/lir, who then put it on clay, but possibly they 
knew cuneiform or demotic too. 

Still, in all probability some people knew more than one script. This 
is proven by the Aramaic epigraphs on some of the Elamite documents (if 
epigraphs and documents were at least written by the same scribe) and the 
Aramaic dockets on the Babylonian documents. The knowledge of more 
than one script by one individual can perhaps also be noticed in an Aramaic 





78 Jones / Stolper 1986: 248; Garrison 1996: 16—20; Helms 1997: 101. 
79 Jones / Stolper 1986: 248. 

80 Fisher / Stolper 2015. 
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82 Stolper / Tavernier 2007: 19-20. 
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Fortification tablet (PFAT 0261:1), where the personal name is written ’RSyn, 
but by means of a Greek alpha instead of an Aramaic aleph, which on its turn 
does appear elsewhere in the same text. 

It should be stressed that not the entire Achaemenid administration was 
situated on the sé@piru/teppir-level. If that were true, it would mean that all 
the Elamite tongue-shaped memoranda would be translations from Aramaic 
originals. This is not probable. These memoranda belong to a lower level of 
administration, totally controlled by simple scribes, such as the “Persian puhu 
copying texts”®’. Only when the document was issued by the satrapal admin- 
istration, its first written version was in Aramaic. On the lower administrative 
level, the local languages took over. In the same context, one can assume that 
the Aramaic texts from Persepolis were probably attached to something, for 
they are too short to make up whole texts. 

This also explains why we do not have much information on the 
Achaemenid administrative-linguistic system as it was applied in Babylonia 
or Anatolia, as no satrapal archives were discovered in these regions. 

Summarizingly, the Achaemenids consciously used Aramaic as a kind of 
empire-wide bridge between the elite language (Old Persian) and the vernacu- 
lar languages (Elamite, Egyptian, etc.), which points to an active Achaemenid 
language policy. The following table (no. 15) makes this clear: 




















Level Language 

King, satraps, high officials Old Persian 

Satrapal administration (top level) Aramaic 

Local administration (lower level) local vernacular languages (Egyptian, Elamite, 
etc.) 





In this sense, Aramaic became a kind of blanket covering the whole empire. 
As such, it was extremely important as a means to keep the vast empire to- 
gether and to make the administration work smoothly. It had both a horizontal 
function (used throughout the empire) as well as a vertical function (contact 
between high level satrapal administration and low level administration). In 
this function, it was of course much helped by the sealing protocols used in, 
e.g., the Persepolis administration. 

Concerning Babylonia, Jursa’s remark®™ that in Babylonia, the use of 
Aramaic by the state apparatus was intensified during the Achaemenid pe- 
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riod, in comparison to the preceding period, corresponds with the general 
pattern of injecting Aramaic in the administration. 

A look at the pre-Achaemenid kingdoms suggests that the linguistic situa- 
tion of the Teispid kingdom, because of its natural integration of Elamite and 
Old Iranian, may be considered as the predecessor of the linguistic situation 
of the Achaemenid Empire and of the way the Achaemenids dealt with the 
multitude of languages in their empire. One must of course also refer to the 
influence of the linguistic situation of the Neo-Babylonian Empire, as it was 
discovered by Cyrus when conquering its capital Babylon. 

Referring to the future, this general, empire-covering position of Aramaic 
made it very easy for the later Iranians to base their Middle Iranian writing 
systems on the Aramaic script. It is also the explanation why Aramaic made 
it even to North India, where some inscriptions of Asoka (3! century BC) are 
recorded in this language. 


5. Appendix: The status of Aramaic in the Achaemenid Empire 


Admittedly, the ideas presented above seem to contradict the opinion of 
some scholars that Aramaic was never an official nation-wide language of the 
Achaemenid Empire*. An argument used for this idea is that many languag- 
es remained in use in the Empire’s territory, not only Aramaic. Briant uses the 
trilingual Xanthos Stela to prove his point. This stela, dated to 338 BC, has 
three inscriptions on it, one in Lycian, one in Greek and one in Aramaic. It is 
generally accepted that the Greek and the Lycian versions contain a religious 
decree from the Xanthians and that the Aramaic version is a ratification of 
that decree by the satrap of Lycia and Caria, Pixodaros**. Nevertheless, this 
idea has to be qualified, as the inscription makes clear that the satrap’s role 
is much more limited: he is not ratifying the decree, but its guarantor, should 
in the future legal contest arise*’. The satrap is not involved directly in the 
religious affairs of his subjects. 

For Briant, Aramaic cannot have been an official language, because Greek 
and Lycian were also used. In his eyes, the Aramaic version solely exists 
because the Xanthians wanted Pixodaros to be the guarantor of the decree 
and, if necessary, a judge in case of contestation. On itself, Briant’s theory is 
correct, but it can be slightly modified, taking into account the conclusions 
reached above. In fact, the Xanthos Stela perfectly fits in the administrative 
pattern described above. The Greek and Lycian versions of this stela, which 





85 Lemaire / Lozachmeur 1996: 122-123; Briant 1999: 98. 
86 Cf. Grzybek 1998: 230. 
87 Briant 1998a: 316-336; Kuhrt 2007: 133-134. 
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had everything to do with internal religious affairs of Xanthos**, emanate 
from the local population, whereas the Aramaic version emanates from the 
satrapal administration (which Briant explicitly recognizes), as it is a satrapal 
confirmation of the satrap’s role as guarantor, explicitly desired at the end of 
the Greek and Lycian versions*’. The Greek version (1.35) has [iigatapoc 0é 
Kvplog éotw “May Pixodaros be the master” (i.e. the guarantor). The Lycian 
version (11.40-41) has Pigesereye meiyeserihhati mehrigla asnne pzzititi “The 
hrigla-authority transfers to Pixodaros (the right) to do as he decides to be 
suitable”*’. It is probably a literary copy of the Aramaic document, which 
was kept in the satrapy’s archive”. 

The satrapal character of this confirmation is the reason why it was written 
in Aramaic. In this context, it is worthwhile citing Le Roy” in his research on 
the linguistic situation of Lycia in the Achaemenid Empire. The French scholar 
rightfully states that Aramaic “apparait essentiellement comme l’instrument 
de l’empire”®’. This is further illustrated by the fact that only one Aramaic 
document from Lycia (TL 152%) is not related to the satrapal administration. 

The administrative and legal superiority of the Aramaic version is also 
emphasized by its place on the stela. Whereas the Greek and Lycian versions 
are situated on the left and the right sides of the stone, the Aramaic version 
was carved on the front side, so that it would be the first version one could 
see, approaching the stone to its front side**. The Aramaic text is indeed an 
official satrapal document, not a ratification of a new cult by the satrap, but a 
mere confirmation that the satrap will indeed act as guarantor of the decree, 
if needed. 





88 Frei / Marek 1997: 54. 

89 Dupont-Sommer 1974: 132; idem 1979: 133-134; Lemaire / Lozachmeur 1996: 111. 

90 Neumann / Tischler (2007: 100). In a similar way Melchert (2000: 2): “They shall 
defer to Pixodaros. It (is) for the supreme authority to do what he decrees”. Laroche 
(1979: 76) translates tentatively “A Pixodaros, si l’on désobéit, alors Pacropole fera 
respecter sa decision”. 

91 Dupont-Sommer 1974: 138. 

92 Le Roy 1985: 264; idem 1989: 220. 

93 A similar remark was made two years earlier by Asheri (1983: 65): “La trilingue 
del Letoo di Xanthos ci illustra emblematicamente questa straordinaria situazione 
culturale: il licio parla alla massa della populazione, l’aramaico rappresenta / ‘estab- 
lishment satrapico ufficiale e il greco é al servizio dei turisti stranieri”. 

94 A fifth century funerary text in Aramaic, to which was added a Greek version at the 
end of the 4" century BC. 

95  Dupont-Sommer 1974: 132; idem 1979: 133; Lemaire / Lozachmeur 1996: 110. 
Kuhrt (2007: 133) erroneously states that the Aramaic version was situated on the 
“narrow and least significant side of the monument”. 
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The same is valid to explain the absence of an Aramaic version of the 
Carian-Greek bilingual from Kaunos, a proxenia decree issued by the 
Kaunians in favour of two Athenians”. This document, dating from the same 
period as the Xanthos Stela, had nothing to do with the satrapal administra- 
tion. On the contrary, it dealt with internal city affairs, so an Aramaic version 
was not needed. 

The importance of Aramaic can also be seen in the legal context. In the 
Demotic Chronicle (rev. c,14) on Darius’ legislation in Egypt it is stated that 
a copy of these law codification was written on a papyrus in sh |sr sh S“t 
“in Assyrian writing” (i.e. Aramaic) and “in letter writing” (i.e. Demotic 
writing’’). An additional Egyptian copy was then produced for local use”. 
Another example of the important administrative role of the Aramaic language 
within the Achaemenid Empire is the episode on Artaphernes. This Persian 
envoy was captured by the Athenians, when he had to bring a royal letter to 
the Lacedaimonians. In order to know what was in the letter, the Athenians 
had the letters translated from the ‘Assyrian letters’, i.e. Aramaic”’: ta¢ pév 
EMLOTOAAC METAYPAWOLEVOL EK TOV Aooupiay ypayudatov (Thuc. IV.50.2). 

Accepting the administrative pattern reconstructed above, it would not 
be surprising that Aramaic decrees could also be rendered in Greek, in 
other words, that Greek documents emanated from an Aramaic original. 
Nevertheless, it is difficult to find examples of such texts simply because most 
Greek inscriptions related to the Achaemenid period have a private character. 
Two examples discussed here, show these difficulties. 

The first example is the so-called Gadatas Letter, a letter of Darius I in 
Ionian Greek, but recopied in Roman times. Despite doubts on the text’s au- 
thenticity, some scholars continue to accept it as genuine, among other reasons 
because the Greek version is a translation of another version'”’. Boffo'” and 
Schmitt!” believe this original language to have been Aramaic, as this was 
the administrative language of the Achaemenid Empire. In their reconstruc- 
tion, royal orders were recorded in Aramaic, sent all over the empire and lo- 
cally translated, a system which could correspond with the system described 





96 Frei / Marek 1997: 1. 

97 Schmitt / Vittmann 2013: 95. In a conference in May 2011, Lippert has proposed an 
alternative reading n sh | Sr sh (j) n3j “In Assyrian writing did I write this”, which 
she considers to be a scribal notice. 

98 Briant 1996: 972-973. 

99 Schmitt 1992: 26. 

100 Schmitt 1996: 97. 

101 Boffo 1978: 295. 

102 Schmitt 1996: 98-99. 
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above. Besides the serious concerns about the authenticity of the text!, one 
should, however, note that there is a chronological gap of various centuries 
between the Achaemenid original and the extant copy. Briant rightly points to 
these difficulties and argues that it is unprovable that the Gadatas Letter had 
an Aramaic original, one of the additional arguments being the lack of Iranian 
administrative loanwords in the Letter'™. 

The second example is a Greek inscription from Sardes, which also dates 
from Roman times, but which presents itself as a copy of a Greek document, 
as it contains a date “In the 39" year of king Artaxerxes”, being Artaxerxes 
II'. The text consists of three parts: 11.1—5, 5-11 and 11—13'°°. Only the first 
part, however, can be dated to the Achaemenid period'” and is thus relevant 
in this discussion. 

This part is a simple dedication of a statue to Zeus. This Zeus was taken 
by Robert to be an Iranian deity (“Ahuramazda Legislator (Baradates)”) and 
as a consequence the text, dealing with Iranian rather than Greek religion, 
talks about the installation by the satrap of an Iranian state cult'®*. If this were 
true, it is a Persian document which was written originally in Aramaic’, as 
is believed by some scholars''’. The inscription is then a satrapal regulation 
concerning a cult, Droaphernes'"' being the satrap'’’. 

The idea of the Iranian cult was rightfully criticized by Frei and others' 
and it is now largely accepted that we are dealing here with an internal Greek/ 
Lydian dossier, or, as Briant!'* calls it “Exit Ahura-Mazda”. The real character 
of the inscription is a private act of devotion by a Persian to a local divinity'". 

If the inscription deals with Greek/Lydian religion (a dedication to Zeus 
Baradates), there is, however, absolutely no need to postulate an Aramaic 
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238, 241; Robert 1975: 311; Chaumont 1990: 580). 
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original''®, as the Iranian authorities did not involve in this affair. In all prob- 
ability, the original language of the document was Greek or Lydian. 

In conclusion, Aramaic was not the official language of the Empire", as 
other languages were also used next to it'!’. Yet it was the only nation-wide 


official language used to transmit satrapal orders!””. 


6. Additional tables 


Table 16: Persons mentioned in the subscripts of the Arsames 


























correspondence 

TAD Level 1 (master) Level 2 (sépiru) Level 3 (Scribe) 
A6.2 Anani Nabti-aqab Sasobek 

A6.8 *Bagasravah- Ahpepi -- 

A6.9 *Bagasravah- *RaSsta- -- 

A6.10 *Rtaxaya- *Rasta- -- 

A6.11 *Rtavahyah- *Rasta- -- 

A6.12 *Rtavahyah- *Rasta- -- 

A6.13 *Rtavahyah- *Rasta- -- 

















Table 17: Persons mentioned in the subscripts of the *Axvamazda 














correspondence 
ADAB Level 1 (master) Level 2 (sépiru) Level 3 (Scribe) 
Al *HaSavaxsu- *HaSavaxSu- -- 
A2 *AOfiya- *Daizaka- -- 
A3 [d/w/r(?)]nw [d/w/r(?)]nw -- 




















116 Lemaire / Lozachmeur 1996: 99; Briant 1997: 93 n.237; idem 1998b: 222 n.44; idem 
2003: 127. 

117. As was believed by, among others Clermont-Ganneau (1878: 95, 103 and 1879: 
23, 29-39) and Dupont-Sommer (1949: 90-91; idem 1974: 133; idem 1979: 134). 
According to this hypothesis, local inhabitants addressed their grieves and desires 
toward the administration in Aramaic. 

118 Schmitt 1993: 102; Briant 1996: 524; idem 1997: 93. See also Dupont-Sommer 1949: 
90. 

119 This is in accordance with what Frye (1955: 457) already noted in 1955. He ques- 
tioned the classification of Imperial Aramaic as an ‘official language’, noting that no 
surviving edict expressly and unambiguously accorded that status to any particular 
language. Frye takes Imperial Aramaic to be the lingua franca of the Achaemenid 
territories, suggesting then that the Achaemenid-era use of Aramaic was more per- 
vasive than generally thought. 
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A4 *Daizaka- *Daizaka- -- 
A5 *Nurafratara- *Nurafratara- -- 
Ada [PN] [PN](?) -- 
A6 *Nurafratara- *Nurafratara- -- 
A7 *Daizaka- *Daizaka- -- 





Table 18: Persons mentioned in the subscripts of the Pherendates 
correspondence 





P. Berl. 


Level 1 (master) 


Level 2 (sépiru) 


Level 3 (scribe) 





13540 





StObr 





Peftuneith 








Apries 








Table 19: Persons mentioned in the subscripts of the Persepolis Fortification 
































texts 
sépiru/ 

Text Cat.| Seal | Year | Order teppir Scribe 
Fort. 0000-109) T 0009 Dar 19 | ---- *Varaza- Pururu 
Fort. 0029-101 | T 0011 Dar 23 | *Kaméca- Itti-Bél *Hindauka- 
Fort. 0067-101 | T 0009 Dar 18 | ---- *Varaza- Pururu 
Fort. 0095-101 | H 0016 Dar 23 | *(H)uvanvanta- | ---- ao-- 
Fort. 0170-010 | H ---- Dar 22 | ---- [ ] *Hindauka- 
Fort. 0196-101 | T ---- Dar 22 | [*Kaméca-] [1 *Taxmaciya- 
Fort. 0429-002) T 0071 Dar 15 | ---- *Yauna- Harsu[ ]?” 
Fort. 0548-101 | T 0009 Dar 18 | ---- *Varaza- [ Juka-3 
Fort. 0689-105] P 0016 Dar 23 | *(H)uvanvanta- | ---- oo 
Fort. 0785-101 | T 0016 nae woo ooo *Mrduniya- 





























212 To my knowledge, no personal names beginning with har-su are attested in Elamite 
texts. However, there is the toponym har-su-ka,[-x]-ni (NN 1483:23), the etymology 
of which is unclear. I believe rather in an Iranian name, for which several etymolo- 
gies are possible, as, e.g., a name based on Avestan aras “bear”. 

This broken name is certainly an Iranian name. Possible candidates for restora- 
tion are *Anztika-, *Banuka-, *Cakauka-, *Dahyuka-, *Hindauka-, *Nafuka- and 
*XSa@rauka-. As only *Anzitika- (twice) and *XSa0rauka- (once) are mentioned to- 
gether with *Varaza-, the name to be restored is probably one of them. Nevertheless, 
both scribes had contact with *Varaza as bringer of the *patigama-, not of the tum- 
me. The spelling tumme (with double m) suggests that the scribe was not *Hindauka-. 


213 
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The Use of Languages 389 
Fort. 0857-102 | T 0009 Dar 18 | ---- Nana-iddin *Vananta- 
Fort. 0902-101 | C2 0131 Dar 22 | ---- ooo *[ Juka’"4 
Fort. 0911-102 | T 0011 ---- *Kaméca- Itti-Bél *Hindauka- 
Fort. 0978-101 | T 0011 Dar 25 | *Kaméca- ---- *Hindauka- 
Fort. 1045-010] T 0016 Dar 25 | ---- Ribaya *Bagabigna- 
Fort. 1218-103 | T 0011 ---- *Kam6éca- ---- *Hindauka- 
Fort. 1220-102 | T 0009 ---- *Varaza- ao *Karkis 
Fort. 1223-101 | T 0011 Dar 16 | *Kaméca- Itti-Bél *Hindauka- 
Fort. 1229-107] T 0011 Dar 22 | *Kaméca- [ *Hindauka- 
Fort. 1392-103 | H 15677 | Dar 28 | ---- ao *(H)un(i)yaka- 
Fort. 1408-104] T 0009 | ---- ao [ [ ] 
Fort. 1532-101 | H oo Dar 22? | *(H)uvanvanta- | ---- Pururu 
Fort. 1551-102 | H oo Dar 18 | *(H)uvanvanta-| ---- *XSacabanus 
Fort. 1569-102 | T 0009 | Dar18 | ---- [ [ ] 
Fort. 1571-103 | T 0011 Dar 24 | *Kaméca- *A p[iba]ri- *Hindauka- 
Fort. 1591-102 | T 0009 | ---- ao [ [ ] 
Fort. 1595-002} H 0016 Dar 23 | *Vanuka- ---- *Vratéca- 

[*(H) 

Fort. 1595-101 | H 0016 ---- uvanvanta-]*!° 22? Hitehapi 
Fort. 1610-104 | H 0016 oo *(H)uvanvanta- | ---- [ ] 
Fort. 1660-001} H ---- Dar 23 | *(H)uvanvanta- | ---- *Hindauka- 
Fort. 1683-101 | H 0011 ---- ao *[ Jnuka-"” [ ] 
Fort. 1731-001 | H 0009 Dar 22 | *(H)uvanvanta- | ---- Pururu 
Fort. 1794-102 | T 0071 ---- ao [ [ ] 
Fort. 
1910A-102 T 0011 Dar 24 | *Kaméca- Itti-Bél *Hindauka- 
Fort. 2012-103 | T ---- Dar 23 | ---- [ [ ]i8da?'* 
Fort. 2054-101 | H 0009 Dar 20 | *(H)uvanvanta-| ---- *XSacabanus 
Fort. 2054-103 | T 0011 Dar 24 | *Kaméca- [ *Hindauka- 





214 


This broken name is certainly an Iranian name. Possible candidates for restora- 


tion are *Anzika-, *Banuka-, *Cakauka-, *Dahyuka-, *Hindauka-, *Nafuka- and 
*X Sa0rauka-. 


215 
216 


The use of this seal makes clear that *Aspacanah- is the receiver of the rations. 
Most likely *(H)uvanvanta-, as this “master of the order” is usually attested as such 


in texts belonging to category H and impressed with seal 0016 (M.W. Stolper, pers. 


comm.). 
217 
218 


Iranian name ending in -nika- or -nuka- (as, e.g., *Vanuka-). 
It is impossible to tell whether this name is Elamite, Semitic or Iranian. 
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Fort. 2096-101 | T 0009 Dar 20 | *Varaza- ---- *Karkis 

Fort. 2097-101 | T 0011 Dar 19 | ---- *Kaméca- *Hindauka- 

Fort. 2115-104 | T 0083 Dar 18 | ---- ---- *MiSaka- 

Fort. 2122-102 | H 0009 Dar 18 | *(H)uvanvanta- | ---- *XSacabanus 

Fort. 2132-104 | H 0009 ---- *Varaza- ---- *Karkis 

Fort. 2140-111 | P 0009 | Dar22 | *Manuyaka-*!? | ---- *Kauf(i)ya- 

Fort. 2172-104 | T 0011 Dar 23 | *Kaméca- Itti-Bél *Hindauka- 

Fort. 2283-006] T 0011 ao *Kaméca- Itti-Bél [*Hindauka-]?”° 

Fort. 2287-102 | T 0009 | Dar 20+] ---- Ribaya Par[ |?! 

Fort. 2291-101 | H nee Dar 28 | ---- noo *(H)un(i)yaka- 

Fort. 2303-103 | T 0016 Dar 24 | ---- *| Jika~? *Savanta- 

Fort. 2308-102 | H 0016 Dar 25 | *(H)uvanvanta- | ---- *(H)un(i)yaka- 

Fort. 2308-103 | T ooo Dar 21 oo Ribaya *Anziika- 

Fort. 

2312-1027 T [0011] | Dar 24 | *Kaméca- Itti-Bél *Hindauka- 

Fort. 2350-104] T 0011 Dar 23 | *Kaméca- Itti-Bél *Hindauka- 

Fort. 2350-105 | T [0011] | Dar 23 | *Kaméca- ---- *Hindauka- 

JNES 53 264 | T 0009 Dar 18 | ---- *Varaza- *Kaméca- 

NN 0002 H 0011 Dar 22 | ---- Aplaya- *Hindauka- 

NN 0013 T 0009 Dar 19 | ---- *Varaza- Pururu 

NN 0037 T 0016 Dar 22 | *(H)uvanvanta- | ---- *Humaya- 

NN 0049 H 0083 Dar 18 | ---- Ribaya *Naryamana 

NN 0061 T 0016 Dar 24 | ---- *Yauna- *Mrduniya- 

NN 0087 T 0011 Dar 25 | *Nitanya- Barik-TameS | *Hindauka- 

NN 0088 H 0011 Dar 20 | ---- [Pir]isla°** *Hindauka- 

NN 0152 P 0016 Dar 23 | *(H)uvanvanta- | ---- [ ]i8Sa[ }°?° 
219 This name, spelled ma-nu-ia-ka,, has not yet been analysed. It is a double hypoco- 


220 


221 
222 
223 


224 


ristic name *Manu-ya-ka- of a *Manu-name (cf. Tavernier 2007, 240 no. 4.2.1045) 
As the combination of Letters (category T), seal 0011, *Kaméca- as “master of the 
order” and Itti-Bél as sépiru/teppir, is exclusively connected with *Hindauka- as 
scribe, one may safely restore *Hindauka- here. 

It is impossible to tell whether this name is Elamite, Semitic or Iranian. 

Iranian name ending in -ika-. 

The left edges of these two texts (Fort. 2312-102 and NN 0259) are broken, but in 
both cases, seal PFS 0011 is expected, as suggested by the parallel texts. 

The use of /I/ makes an Iranian name unlikely, whereas the Elamite onomasticon, so 
far as it is known, does not contain any name with a sequence [ ]-i5S-la-a. Following 
Hallock’s suggestion, Henkelman (pers.comm.) reads the name "4"pir’-is*-la-a, 
comparing pi-ri-is-la (PF 1531:3; not mentioned in Zadok’s Elamite Onomasticon). 
Whereas Hallock (1969: 743) did not venture an analysis, Hinz / Koch (1987: 209) 
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NN 0161 T 0009? | Dar21 | ---- *Daténa- *Savanta- 
NN 0191 T 0011 ---- [*Kaméca-] [ ] *Hindauka- 
NN 0203 T 0016 Dar 23 | ---- Laqip *Rténa- 

NN 0224 H 0009 noo *(H)uvanvanta- | ---- *Anzika- 
NN 0233 H 0016 Dar 25 | *(H)uvanvanta- | ---- *Bagamkama- 
NN 0241 H 0009 Dar 18 | *(H)uvanvanta- | ---- *Rtamiga- 
NN 0254 T 0009 | Dar1l9 | *Varaza- ---- *Karkis 

NN 0259 T (0011] |} Dar24 | *Kaméca- Itti-Bél *Hindauka- 
NN 0299 T 0083 Dar 18 | ---- ---- *Mazdayasna- 
NN 0333 T 0011 Dar 23 | *Kaméca- Itti-Bél *Hindauka- 
NN 0349 T 0011 Dar 23 | *Kaméca- Itti-Bél *Hindauka- 
NN 0363 T 0016 Dar 22 | ---- *Yauna- [ ] 

NN 0425 T 0009 Dar 18? | ---- Nana-iddin *Kaméca- 
NN 0426 T 0016 Dar 23 | *(H)uvanvanta- | ---- *Bagaxaya- 
NN 0458 T 0009 Dar 18 | ---- *Varaza- *Rtamica- 
NN 0467 H 0009 Dar 20 | *(H)uvanvanta- | ---- *Marya- 

NN 0475 H 0009 Dar 19 | *(H)uvanvanta-| ---- *Kaméca- 
NN 0495 T 0011 Dar 23 | *Kaméca- Itti-Bél *Hindauka- 
NN 0509 H 0009 Dar 18 *(H)uvanvanta- | ---- *Kaméca- 
NN 0531 T 0016 Dar 23 | *(H)uvanvanta- | ---- *Bagaxaya- 
NN 0543 T 0083 Dar 17 | ---- *KaparSa- *Grdavi8s 
NN 0561 Kl ---- Dar 25 | *Kaméca-*° ooo *Hindauka- 
NN 0644 T 0009 | Dar20 | ---- Nana-iddin *Vankama- 
NN 0685 G ---- Dar 27 | *Kaméca- ---- *Hindauka- 
NN 0698 H 0083 Dar 15 | Ribaya woo *Hindauka- 
NN 0709 H 0009 | Dar21 | *BagabuxSa- neo *XSacabanus 
NN 0719 C6 0009 Dar 18 | ---- ---- *BagaduS8ta- 
NN 0727°7 T 0009 | Dar20 | ---- Nana-iddin *Hindauka- 





225 
226 


227 


assume that it is Elamite (without, however, presenting an etymology). As a Semitic 
etymology is equally difficult to establish (Piri’i-Sala “Offspring of Sala” would 
rather have been written pi-ri-is-Sd-la), the idea of an Elamite name is adopted here. 
It is impossible to tell whether this name is Elamite, Semitic or Iranian. 

The name is spelled "#4! "kam-ba-a-za (Stolper and Henkelman, pers. comm.), 
which, in all likelihood, represents a dissimilation /m/ > /mb/ of a form Kam-ma- 
a-za, although such dissimilation is rarely attested in Elamite and Old Iranian. It 
could, of course, also be a scribal error. 

The recipient of the rations is *Hindauka- himself, together with his colleagues. 
According to Henkelman (pers. comm.), this seems to be an answer to a letter from 
*Hindauka- requesting rations for his workforce. 
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NN 0768 C4 0009 | Dar17 | ---- ---- *BagaduSta- 
NN 0769 C2 0009 | Dar20 | ---- ---- *Da[ Jica-”8 
NN 0778 H 0009 Dar 18 | *(H)uvanvanta- | ---- *Savanta- 
NN 0779 H 0011 Dar 22 | ---- ---- *Hindauka- 
NN 0789 12 0009 | Dar 18 | ---- ---- *Buxtéca- 
NN 0835 P 0016 Dar 23 | *(H)uvanvanta- | ---- *Bagaxaya- 
NN 08477 H 0016 Dar 23 | *(H)uvanvanta- | ---- *Rténa- 

NN 0863 C6 0009 | Dar20 | ---- ---- *TTraya- 

NN 0908 H 0016 Dar 25 | *(H)uvanvanta- | ---- *(H)un(i)yaka- 
NN 0939 T 0011 Dar 22 | *Kaméca- Ta laya**” *Hindauka- 
NN 0947 H 0083 Dar 18? | ---- Ribaya *Grdavis 
NN 0948 T 0011 Dar 23. | *Kaméca- Itti-Bél *Hindauka- 
NN 0961 H 0016 ---- *(H)uvanvanta- | ---- *Nafuka- 
NN 0974 T 0016 Dar 23 | ---- *Yauna- *Dahyuka- 
NN 1000 H 0016 Dar 23 | ---- ---- *Bagaxaya- 
NN 1034 T 0083 Dar 17 | ---- [J *Sakac[a]- 
NN 1036 T 0011 ao *Kaméca- Itti-Bél *Hindauka- 
NN 1040 T 0016 Dar 23 | ---- *Yauna- *Taxmaciya- 
NN 1078 D 0009 Dar 21 oo *Varaza- *XSacabanus 
NN 1093 T 0083 Dar 17 | *Kaméca- Nana-iddin [*Hindauka-] 
NN 1100 T 0009 | Dar 18? | ---- Nana-iddin *Kam6éca- 
NN 1101 T 0009 Dar 20 | ---- Nana-iddin *Hindauka- 
NN 11277?! H 0071 Dar 26 | *Daténa- ---- *Karkis 

NN 1147 H 0009 Dar 22 | *(H)uvanvanta- | ---- Pururu 

NN 1186 C4 0009 | Dar 18 | ---- ---- *BagaduSta- 
NN 1190 T 0083 Dar 18? | ---- Nana-iddin *Hindauka- 
NN 1202 T 0009 Dar 18 | ---- *Varaza- *MiSaka- 
NN 1255 T 0009 Dar 23 | ---- *Yauna- *(H)ukaufi- 
NN 1269 T 0011 Dar 24 | *Kaméca- Itti-Bél *Hindauka- 
NN 1280 T 0011 Dar 24 | *Kaméca- ooo *Hindauka- 
NN 1289 T 0009 | Dar 19? | *Varaza- ---- *Karkis 



































228 Possible reconstructions are da-[re]-ez-za, a rendering of *Darééa- (cf. Tavernier 
2007: 166 no. 4.2.491) and da-te-ez-za, rendering *Datééa- (cf. Tavernier 2007: 172 
no. 4.2.521). 

229 Near-duplicate of PF 0668. 

230 Aramaic name, derived from fa‘, “fox” (attested in NB Ta-al-la; cf. Zadok 1977: 
114). 

231 Near-duplicate of PF 0690. 
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232 Most likely an Iranian name. 
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NN 1352 T 0009 | Dar18 | *Varaza- ao *Karkis 
NN 1359 H 1567 Dar 28 | ---- ---- *(H)un(i)yaka- 
NN 1368 T 0011 Dar 23 | *Kaméca- Itti-Bél *Hindauka- 
NN 1369 T 0011 Dar 20 | *Kaméca- ---- *Hindauka- 
NN 1393 124 0016 Dar 24 | *(H)uvanvanta- | ---- *Taxmaciya- 
NN 1460 H 0011 Dar 21 | ---- Aplaya *Hindauka- 
NN 1463 H 0011 Dar 22 | ---- Aplaya *Hindauka- 
NN 1507 T 0071 Dar 15 | Humpanunu ---- *Aryavrta- 
NN 1509 T 0009 Dar 19 | ---- *Varaza- *Kaméca- 
NN 1511 T 0016 Dar 23 | ---- *Yauna- *Taxmaciya- 
NN 1517 T 0071 ---- *Buxtéca- o--- *[ Jka’? 
NN 1528 T 0011 Dar 24 | ---- [ ] *Karkis 
NN 1569 H 0009 Dar 18 | *(H)uvanvanta-| ---- *Bagabadus 
NN 1590 T 0011 Dar 24 | *Kaméca- Aplaya *Hindauka- 
NN 1615 C2 0071 Dar 24 | ---- ---- *Tiraya- 
NN 1665 T 0009 | Dar19 | ---- Nana-iddin *Karkis 
NN 1689 P 0016 Dar 22 | *(H)uvanvanta-| ---- Annukru& 
NN 1700 T 0011 Dar 23 | *Kaméca- Itti-Bél *Hindauka- 
NN 1701 E 0009 Dar 20 | ---- Puruna *Savanta- 
NN 1717 H 0009 | Dar18 | *Vanuka- noo *Kauf(i)ya- 
NN 1727 C6 0071 Dar 15? | ---- ---- *Buxténa- 
NN 1730 0016 Dar 22 | ---- Ribaya *Bagaxaya- 
NN 1731 H 0009 Dar 18 | ---- *Varaza- *Rtamica- 
NN 1740 P 0009 Dar 22 | *(H)uvanvanta- | ---- Pururu 
NN 1752 0016 Dar 24 | ---- *Yauna- *Dahyuka- 
NN 1759 C4 0009 Dar 17 | ---- ---- *BagaduSta- 
NN 1775 T 0009 | Dar21 | ---- Ribaya *Savanta- 
NN 1839 T 0011 Dar 25 | *Kaméca- Ta'laya *Hindauka- 
NN 1847 T 0009 Dar 20 | ---- Nana-iddin *XSacabanus 
NN 1848 T 0011 Dar 22 | *Kaméca- ooo *Hindauka- 
NN 1870 T 0011 Dar 22 | *Kaméca- Itti-Bél *Hindauka- 
NN 1880 T ooo Dar 23 | ---- *Paya- *Hindauka- 
NN 1895 H 0009 | Dar22 | *(H)uvanvanta-| ---- *Bagabigna- 
NN 1912 H 0009 Dar 22 | *(H)uvanvanta-| ---- ---- 
NN 1983 H 0071 Dar 26 | *Daténa- ---- *Anziika- 
NN 1999 T 0016 Dar 22 | ---- Ribaya *Rténa- 
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NN 2004 H 0083 Dar 17 | ---- Ribaya *Hindauka- 
NN 2061 C6 0009 Dar 18 | ---- ---- *Bagaxaya- 
NN 2078 T 0011 Dar 23 | *Kaméca- Itti-Bél *Hindauka- 
NN 2156 H 0009 Dar 19 | *(H)uvanvanta- | ---- *XSacabanus 
NN 2165 T 0016 Dar 23 | ---- *Yauna- *Nafuka- 
NN 2174 T 0009 Dar 20 | ---- Nana-iddin *Kaméca- 
NN 2225 E 0009 | Dar20 | ---- *Nitanya- *Savanta- 
NN 2279 T 0083 ---- *Varaza- ---- *XSa0rauka- 
NN 2367 T 0071 ao ---- ---- *Zar[ ]téna’™ 
NN 2394 T 0011 Dar 20+] *Kaméca- Itti-Bél *Hindauka- 
NN 2401 H 15674} Dar 28 | ---- ---- *XSayakata- 
NN 2425 H 0083 Dar 15 | Ribaya ---- *Hinduka-**> 
NN 2515 T 0009 Dar 19 | *Varaza- ---- *Karkis 
*Yauna- and 
NN 2529 T 0016 Dar 24 | ---- *Datavahyah- | *Mrduniya- 
NN 2535 T 0011 Dar 22? | *Kaméca- Itti-Bél *Hindauka- 
NN 2536 T 0016 Dar 24 | ---- *Yauna- *Nafuka- 
NN 2561 T 0011 Dar 23 | *Kaméca- Itti-Bél *Hindauka- 
NN 2566 T 0083 Dar 15 | ---- *Yauna- Napsuktas 
Fort. 1016 T 0011 Dar 24 | *Kaméca- Itti-Bél *Hindauka- 
Fort. 1018 H 0016 Dar 23 | *(H)uvanvanta- | ---- Nankanuya 
Fort. 2512 T 0009 | Dar20 | ---- Nana-iddin *Taxmaciya- 
Fort. 3566 T 0011 Dar 23 | *Kaméca- Itti-Bél *Hindauka- 
Fort. 3678 H 0083 Dar 18 | ---- Ribaya *Grdavi8 
Fort. 5899 H 0009 Dar 19 | *(H)uvanvanta- | ---- *Kaméca- 
Fort. 6764 T 0009 Dar 19 | *Varaza- ---- *Anziika- 
PF 0247 C2 0009 -- ---- ---- *Bagaupama- 
PF 0254 C2 0071 Dar 24 | ---- ---- *Cakauka- 
PF 0268 C4 0009 | Dar17 | ---- ---- *BagaduSta- 
PF 0280 C6 0071 Dar 14 | ---- ---- *R zabara- 
PF 0317 D 0079 | Dar22 | ---- ---- Kizzipuparra**® 
PF 0614 G 0011 -- ---- ---- *Gdavi8s 





233 Most likely a rendering of *Zaraténa-, an -aina-extension of a retrenchment of a 
*Zarat-name. Cf. *Zaratiya- (Tavernier 2007: 369 no. 4.2.2045). 


234 Seal of Aspaéanah-, also used on NN 1359 and 2401. 


235 Probably the same person as *Hindauka-. 
236 According to Hinz / Koch (1987: 472; also Tavernier 2007: 482 [5.3.2.87]) this is an 
Iranian name. 
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PF 0654 H 0009 Dar 18 | *(H)uvanvanta- | ---- *Karkis 
PF 0655 H 0009 Dar 18 | *(H)uvanvanta- | ---- *Upavanta- 
PF 0656 H 0009 Dar 19 | *(H)uvanvanta- | ---- *Anziika- 
PF 0657 H 0009 Dar 19 | *(H)uvanvanta- | ---- *XSacabanus 
PF 0658 H 0009 Dar 19 | *(H)uvanvanta- | ---- *PaOaica- 
PF 0659 H 0009 Dar 19 | *(H)uvanvanta- | ---- *Kauf(i)ya- 
PF 0660 H 0009 Dar 19 | *(H)uvanvanta- | ---- *Pi8(i)ya- 
PF 0661 H 0009 Dar 19 | *(H)uvanvanta- | ---- *Kaméca- 
PF 0662 H 0009 Dar 20 | *(H)uvanvanta-| ---- *VaryakarSa- 
PF 0664 H 0009 | Dar22 | ---- ooo *Humaya- 
PF 0665 H 0016 Dar 23 | *(H)uvanvanta- | ---- Cispis?” 
PF 0666 H 0009 Dar 22 | *(H)uvanvanta- | ---- *Buxtéca- 
PF 0667 H 0009 Dar 22 | *(H)uvanvanta-| ---- *BagabuxSa- 
PF 0668 H 0016 Dar 23 | *(H)uvanvanta-| ---- *Rténa- 
PF 0669 H 0016 Dar 23 | *(H)uvanvanta-| ---- *Savanta- 
PF 0670 H 0083 Dar 18 | ---- Ribaya *Grdavi8 
PF 0671 H 0083 Dar 18 | ---- Ribaya *Grdavi8 
PF 0672 H 0011 Dar 25 | *Kaméca- ---- *Hindauka- 
PF 0673 H 0083 Dar 18 | ---- Ribaya *Hindauka- 
PF 0674 H 0011 Dar 20 | ---- ao *Banuka- 
PF 0675 H 0011 Dar 22 | ---- Aplaya *Hindauka- 
PF 0676 H 0011 Dar 22 | ---- Aplaya *Hindauka- 
PF 0677 H 0011 Dar 23 | ---- ao *Hindauka- 
PF 0678 H 0011 Dar 19 | ---- Ribaya *Hindauka- 
PF 0689 H 0071 Dar 26 | ---- *Daténa- *Savanta- 
PF 0690 H 0071 Dar 26 | *Daténa- ao *Karkis 
PF 1182 M 0011 Dar 25 | ---- neo *Hindauka- 
PF 1788 T 0009 Dar 17 | ---- Nana-iddin *Kaméca- 
PF 1789 T 0009 Dar 18 | ---- *Varaza- *Kaméca- 
PF 1790 T 0009 Dar 19 | ---- Nana-iddin *Anziika- 
PF 1791 T 0009 Dar 18 | ---- Nana-iddin *XSacabanus 
PF 1792 T 0009 Dar 18 | *Varaza- ooo *Karkis 
PF 1793 T 0009 Dar 19 | *Varaza- ---- *Karkis 
PF 1794 T 0009 | Dar20 | ---- Nana-iddin *MiSaka- 
PF 1795 T 0009 Dar 19 | *Varaza- ooo *Anziika- 





237 Hallock (1969: 207) read "‘hi-is-be-is, but a reading ''Se-iS-be-is 


(Stolper, pers. comm.). 
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PF 1796 Tt 0009 Dar 21 ooo Ribaya *XSacabanus 
PF 1797 T 0009 Dar 21 | ---- Nana-iddin *XSacabanus 
PF 1798 T 0016 Dar 23 | ---- *Yauna- *Bagabigna- 
PF 1799 T 0016 Dar 24 | ---- *Yauna- *Savanta- 
PF 1800 T 0016 Dar 24 | ---- *Yauna- *Savanta- 
PF 1801 T 0016 Dar 21 | *Varaza- Ribaya *Savanta- 
PF 1802 T 0016 Dar 22 | ---- Bél-ittannu *Bagabigna- 
PF 1803 T 0016 Dar 23 | *(H)uvanvanta- | ---- Hitehapi 

PF 1804 T 0016 Dar 23 | *(H)uvanvanta- | ---- *Savanta- 
PF 1805 T 0016 Dar 23 | ---- Laqip *Bagaxaya- 
PF 1806 T 0016 Dar 23 | ---- *Yauna- *Taxmaciya- 
PF 1807 T 0016 Dar 23 | ---- *Yauna- *Taxmaciya- 
PF 1808 T 0016 Dar 24 | ---- *Yauna- Zinuyapir 
PF 1809 T. 0016 Dar 23 | *(H)uvanvanta- | ---- *Dahyuka- 
PF 1810 T 0016 Dar 23 | ---- *Yauna- *Taxmaciya- 
PF 1811 T 0083 Dar 16 | ---- Nana-iddin Sati-tutu 

PF 1812 T 0083 Dar 17 | ---- *Kamé€ca- *Grdavis 

PF 1813 E 0011 Dar 22 | *Kaméca- Itti-Bél *Hindauka- 
PF 1814 T 0011 Dar 22 | *Kaméca- Itti-Bél *Hindauka- 
PF 1815 T 0011 Dar 23 | *Kaméca- Itti-Bél *Hindauka- 
PF 1816 T 0011 Dar 23 | *Kaméca- Itti-Bél *Hindauka- 
PF 1817 z 0011 ooo *Kaméca- Itti-Bél *Hindauka- 
PF 1818 T 0011 Dar 23 | *Kaméca- Itti-Bél *Hindauka- 
PF 1819 T 0011 Dar 23 | *Kaméca- Itti-Bél *Hindauka- 
PF 1820 T 0011 Dar 23 | *Kaméca- Itti-Bél *Hindauka- 
PF 1821 T 0011 Dar 23 | *Kaméca- Itti-Bél *Hindauka- 
PF 1822 T 0011 Dar 23 | *Kaméca- Itti-Bél *Hindauka- 
PF 1823 T 0011 Dar 23 | *Kaméca- Itti-Bél *Hindauka- 
PF 1824 T 0011 Dar 24 | *Kaméca- Itti-Bél *Hindauka- 
PF 1825 T 0011 Dar 23 | ---- *Kaméca- *Hindauka- 
PF 1826 T 0011 Dar 24 | *Kaméca- Itti-Bél *Hindauka- 
PF 1827 T 0011 Dar 25 | *Nitanya- Barik-TameS | *Hindauka- 
PF 1828 T 0011 Dar 25 | *Kaméca- Ribaya *Hindauka- 
PF 1830 T 0071 Dar 15 | ---- ---- *Cuitéca- 

PF 1831 T 0071 ao ---- ---- *RStivana-** 





238 The Elamite spelling is hi-is[-x]-"ma-na". I propose to reconstruct hi-is[-ti]-"ma- 
na’, a rendering of Iranian *R&8tivana-, an -dna-patronymic of a retrenchment 
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PF 1853 T 1567 Dar 28 | *Virina- ---- *Buxtéca- 
PF 2025 C4 0009 | Dar19 | *Varaza- *Bujina- *XSacabanus 
PF 2067 T 0016 Dar 22 | ---- Bél-ittannu *XSacabanus 
PF 2068 T 0016 Dar 22 | ---- Bél-ittannu *Humiaya- 
PF 2069 T 0011 Dar 23 | *Kaméca- ---- *Hindauka- 








Table 20: Persons mentioned in the subscripts of the Persepolis Treasury 







































































texts 
Text Seal Year Order Sépiru/teppir Scribe 
PT 0001 ST 4 Dar 32 neo Marduka *Hindauka- 
PT 0002?” | ST 24 Dar 32 *Nitanya- Marduka *Hindauka- 
PT 0003 ST 03 Dar 33 ---- Itti-Bél *Hindauka- 
PT 0003a ST 03 ---- ---- *Rtaxaya- *Hindauka- 
PT 0004 ST 33 Dar xx *Darayavaus ne-- ---- 
PT 0005 ST 33 Dar xx *Darayavaus ---- ---- 
PT 0006 ST 33 Dar xx *DarayavauS | ----- *Datavahyah- 
PT 0007 ST 33 Dar xx *DarayavauS | ----- *Datavahyah- 
PT 0008 ST 33 Dar xx *DarayavauS | ----- *Datavahyah- 
PT 0009 ST 24 Dar 32 *Nitanya- *Rtaxaya- *Hindauka- 
PT 0012 ST 14 Xer 3 ---- *Saka- *Data- 
PT 0012a PTS 14 | Xer3 ---- [J *Micanafa- 
PT 0013 ST 1 Xer 3 ---- *Rtaxaya- *MiSaka- 
PT 0014 PTS 14 | Xer3 ---- [ ] *Kama- 
PT 0015 ST 1 Xer 3 ---- *Rtaxaya- *Vraténta- 
PT 0016 ST 1 Xer 4 ---- *Rtaxaya- *Vraténta- 
PT 0018 ST 1 Xer 4 ---- *Rtaxaya- *Vraténta- 
PT 0019 ST 1 Xer 4 nos *Hidis and *HaftiS | *Vraténta- 
PT 0021 ST 2 Xer 4 no-- *Yauna- Unini 
PT 0022 ST 2 Xer 6 woo- *Rtaxaya- *Karki8S 
PT 0027 ST 2 Xer 13 ---- AkkuSuna*”” *De0aka- 
PT 0028 ST 16 Xer 15 ---- MuSmardu Intapiza 























of a name such as *RS8tivahuS “good with the spear” (cf. Tavernier 2007: 291 no. 
4.2.1442). 
239 The text has *Hindauka- tallista *Nitanya lis tumme Mardukmar tusta (Cameron 
1965: 187), which is an error for *Hindauka- tallista *Nitanya battikamasse lis tum- 
me Mardukmar tusta (Tavernier 2008: 80 n.41). 
240 Halmi lika *Dé@aka- tallista <tumme> Akkusunamar <lista>. 
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PT 0031 ST 6 Xer 16 ---- *Aura- *Hadébadus 
PT 0037" | ST2 Xer 19 ---- *BagabuxSa- *Bagapata- 
PT 003877 | ST2 Xer 19 ---- *BagabuxSa- *Bagapata- 
PT 00417" | ST2 Xer 19 ---- *BagabuxSa- *Bagapata- 
PT 004277 | ST 2 Xer 19 ---- *BagabuxSa- *Bagapata- 
PT 0042a7*’| ST 2 Xer 19 ---- *BagabuxSa- *Bagapata- 
PT 004777 | ST2 Xer 19 ---- *BagabuxSa- *Bagapata- 
PT 0048%7 | ST 2 Xer 19 ---- *BagabuxSa- *Bagapata- 
PT 005477 | ST 2 Xer 20 ---- *BagabuxSa- *Bagapata- 
PT 00567 | ST 2 Xer 20 ---- *BagabuxSa- *Bagapata- 
PT 005777 | ST2 Xer 20 ---- *BagabuxSa- *Bagapata- 
PT 0058 ST 2 Xer 20 noo *BagabuxSa- *Bagapata- 
PT 0059797 | ST 2 Xer 20 ---- *BagabuxSa- *Bagapata- 
PT 0068 ST 8 Xer 20 ---- *BagabuxSa- *Bagapata- 
PT 1957-1 ooo Xer 4 oo-- *Rtaxaya- *Vraténta- 
PT 1957-5°77) ST 2(?) | Xer 19 ---- *Bagaxaya- *Bagapata-(?) 
PT 1963-17} ST 2(?) | Xer 19 ---- [*BagabuxSa-] *Bagapata- 
PT 1963-27) ST 2(?) | Xer 19 ---- *BagabuxSa- *Bagapata- 
PT 1963-3 ST 2(?) | Xer 12 ooo noo *Pitabarva 
Itti-Bel and 
PT 1963-5 | ---- ono ao- *Rtaxaya-? [*Hindauka-] 
PT 1963-6 | ---- ao ao *Rtaxaya- *Karaka- 
PT 1963-8 | ST2(2) | Xero | ---- [] *Micanafa- 
PL 
1963-1077 | ST 2(?) | Xer 19 ---- *BagabuxSa- *Bagapata- 
PT 
1963-1177 | ST 2(?) | Xer 19 ---- *BagabuxSa- *Bagapata- 
PT 
1963-1277 | ST 2(?) | Xer 19 ---- *BagabuxSa- *Bagapata- 
PT 
1963-14” | ST 2(?) | Xer 20 ---- *BagabuxSa- *Bagapata- 
PT 1963-15 | ST 2(?) | Xer 20 ---- *BagabuxSa- *Bagapata- 
PT 1963-20 | 0071 ite = [] [] 





241 Although the subscript is not attested in this text, it is very likely that *Bagapata- 
also wrote this letter. 
242 If my restoration "“[ ] tal-li-is[-da du-um-me] ™hi-ti[-be-ul a-ak "“ir-da]-ka,-ia- 
mar ‘du[-is] (PT 1963-5:20-23) is correct. 
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Abbreviations 

AHw W. von Soden, Akkadisches Handworterbuch, Wiesbaden 1959-81. 

ATNS J. B. Segal, Aramaic Texts from North Saqqara, with some fragments in 
Phoenician (Excavations at North Saqqara Documentary Series 4), London 
1983. 

CAD The Assyrian Dictionary of the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago, Chicago 1956-2010. 

DNWSI _ J. Hoftijzer/K. Jongeling, Dictionary of the North-West Semitic Inscriptions. 
2 vols. (Handbuch der Orientalistik 1.21), Leiden 1995. 

Fort. Persepolis Fortification tablets, mostly unpublished, cited from draft 
editions by M.W. Stolper, some available via the Online Cultural and 
Historical Research Environment (https://ochre.uchicago.edu/); images of 
some available via InscriptiFact (http://www.inscriptifact.com/). 

Some are published by Arfaee 2008. 

IRS Malbran-Labat 1995. 

MDP M.-J. Steve, Ville Royale de Suse, vol. 7: Nouveaux mélanges épigraphiques: 
Inscriptions royales de Suse et de la Susiane (Mémoires de la Mission 
Archéologique en Iran 53), Nice 1987. 

NN Persepolis Fortification texts in draft editions by R. T. Hallock, cited from 
collated and corrected editions by W. F. M. Henkelman, some available via 
the Online Cultural and Historical Research Environment (https://ochre. 
uchicago.edu/); images of some available via InscriptiFact ( http://www.in- 
scriptifact.com/). 

Persika 14 Smith / Martin 2009. 

PF Persepolis Fortification texts published in Hallock 1969. 

PFAE Persepolis Fortification Aramaic Epigraph, prepared for publication by A. 
Azzoni. 

PFAT Persepolis Fortification Aramaic Text, prepared for publication by A. Azzoni. 

PFS Persepolis Fortification Seal. 

PT Persepolis Treasury texts published in Cameron 1948 and 1965. 

TAD Porten / Yardeni, Textbook of Aramaic Documents from Ancient Egypt, 
vols. 1-4, Jerusalem, 1986-1999. 

WDSP Gropp 2001. 
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Bactria and Egypt. 
Administration as mirrored in the Aramaic sources 


Margaretha Folmer, Leiden / Amsterdam 


1. Introduction 

In this paper, I would like to address one particular aspect of the Achaemenid 
administration: the Official Aramaic letters issued from the satrapal offices 
at Susa and/or Babylon (Arsames correspondence’) and Bactra (Akhvamazda 
letters). I will discuss some aspects of their epistolary conventions, as well 
as the officials involved in the production of official letters and compare the 
letters connected to Arsames, satrap of Egypt in the late fifth century BCE, 
with the recently published Aramaic letters of Akhvamazda, satrap of Bactria 
from the middle of the fourth century BCE. This thrilling material provides 
scholars with an enormous amount of new information, enough for many pub- 
lications in the years to come. The following should be considered a prelimi- 
nary contribution to the study of these important texts. 


2. The letters of AKhvamazda, satrap of Bactria 


Having been awaited for a long time, these texts were finally published in 
2012 by Naveh and Shaked under the title Aramaic Documents from Ancient 
Bactria from the Khalili Collections (also known as the Khalili documents). 
Unfortunately Joseph Naveh did not live to witness the scholarly reception of 
this elegantly edited piece of work. 

The volume contains thirty Aramaic documents on parchment of various 
nature (categories A—C) as well as eighteen inscribed wooden sticks (D1-—18), 
all of which are of unknown provenance, but can be categorized as admin- 
istrative texts. Among the documents on parchment are official letters, lists 
of supplies, lists of names and notes. All the texts are linked by the editors 
to the satrapy of Bactria in the late Achaemenid period and the beginning of 





Abbreviations used: TAD A — Porten / Yardeni 1986. Documents indicated by A, 
B, C and D (as in, e.g., A4) are published in Naveh / Shaked 2012 (A = documents 
relating to Bagavant; B = other letters; C = lists of supplies and labels; D = tallies). 

1 The Arsames letter found at Elephantine (TAD A6.2) probably comes from the sa- 
trapal offices at Memphis. 
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the reign of Alexander the Great (the latest document, C4, is dateable to his 
seventh year, 324 BCE) and most of the documents are believed to belong to 
a single archive.” Among the texts on parchment there are seventeen letters 
which belong to the fourth century (Al—8; B1—9). Eight of these letters, sent 
by Akhvamazda (A1-8), lend themselves to comparison with the letters by 
Arsames, satrap of Egypt in the late fifth century. Letters Bl1—9 represent a 
different group of letters. Their correspondents address each other in a dif- 
ferent manner.’ One letter (B10) is dated by the editors on the basis of its 
handwriting in the first half of the fifth century. I will discuss letters B1—9 in 
relation to letters Al—8. The main focus of this paper, however, will be letters 
Al-8. 


2.1. Letters Al-& 


Letters Al-6 are addressed to a person named Bagavant, the governor (pht’) 
in hlmy according to one letter (A2:8).* The letters were sent by a certain 
Akhvamazda, whose position is not indicated in the letters. Naveh and Shaked 
assume that Akhvamazda was the satrap of Bactria (including Sogdiana) 
in the middle of the fourth century.* They base this on the epistolary style 
of the letters (which suggests that Akhvamazda was of a higher rank than 
Bagavant) and places and activities to which the letters refer. As said, the 
letters indicate that Bagavant was based in Al/my, Khulmi, a place in Bactria, 
near modern-day Khulm. If Akhvamazda was indeed Bagavant’s superior, 
he may have held the position of satrap of this province during the reign of 
Artaxerxes III (unfortunately he is not known as a satrap from other sourc- 
es°). The natural place for the site of the satrap’s residency would have been 
Bactria’s capital, Bactra (Aramaic bhtry), today Balkh, at a distance of 80 
km west of Khulmi or nearby the fortress Zariaspa.’ Bactra is mentioned 
several times in the texts.’ Another important site mentioned in the texts is 





2  Naveh/Shaked 2012, 16. On p. 18, however, the editors indicate that it cannot be es- 
tablished with certainty for every individual document that it stems from the same, 
single archive in Bactra. 

3 The epistolary style of B1—9 is not discussed in Naveh / Shaked. See Naveh / Shaked 
2012, 37-39. 

4  pht’ ‘the governor’ is the singular emphatic form of an assumed absolute phh. See 
Hoftijzer / Jongeling 1995, 904 s.v. phh. 

5 There are two additional documents in which Bagavant is mentioned (A9—A10). On 
this see also below, n.14. 

6 See Naveh / Shaked 2012, 17. 

7 Naveh/ Shaked 2012, 17. 

8 See Naveh / Shaked 2012, 18. A gentilic bhtry ‘Bactrian’ is also found in a frag- 
mentary legal document from Elephantine published by Hoftijzer in 1988. A cer- 
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Nikhshapaya (today Karshi), in Sogdiana, approximately 300 km northwest 
of Khulmi. At the time Sogdiana and Bactria probably formed one satrapy.? 
The building instructions concerning Nikhshapaya (a wall [A4—5] and a ditch 
[A4]), which Bagavant receives from Akhvamazda, are suggestive of some 
kind of fortification around this town.'° These, and other places mentioned in 
the documents, give an idea both of the size of the area under the authority 
of Bagavant, and of Akhvamazda’s domains therein (300 km from Khulmi in 
various directions). "! 

The letters concern several aspects of the management of the area under 
governor Bagavant’s control, such as the management and maintenance of 
(satrapal) property and the construction of fortifications.” 

Four letters bear dates between 353 and 348 (Al—4), and it it is assumed 
that A5—8 come from approximately the same period. Letters A5—6 are clear- 
ly connected to Al—4,'* since the names of the addressee and the sender are 
the same. Despite the fact that A7—8 do not contain the names of the addressee 
and the sender, they are almost certainly connected to Al—6 as well. 

According to Naveh and Shaked, the letters by Akhvamazda do not come 
from the archive of the addressee, Bagavant, governor in Khulmi. They sug- 
gest that the letters probably come from Akhvamazda’s chancellery, arguing 
that the documents contain many of the indications of draft versions: they 
are palimpsests (with clear traces of earlier writing) and contain erasures, 
corrections and cases of negligent spelling and negligent use of language. 





tain [b]rznrw br ‘rtbrzn hw ptw bhtry ‘[Balrznarava son of Artabarzana, that is 
Patou, a Bactrian’ is mentioned in the document as one of the contract partners 
(TAD D2.12). The text further specifies that he was stationed at Elephantine (dy 
‘trh byb byrt’ ‘whose place is in Elephantine the fortress’) and that he was ‘added 
to the detachment of Marya’ (‘byd /dgl mry). The text is dated to the second year 
of Artaxerxes (403). This text has perhaps escaped the notice of the editors. It is 
certainly of relevance for it witnesses to the mobility of Bactrians of the late fifth 
century in the western parts of the realm and demonstrates that there were contacts 
between Bactrian individual(s) and Judeans / Aramaic speaking communities (cf. 
§9). 
9 Briant 2002, 746. 

10 Naveh and Shaked suggest that the fortification was intended to protect the place 
against incursions from Scythian tribes in the North (Naveh / Shaked 2012, 17). On 
other place names in the Khalili documents, see Naveh / Shaked 2012, 18-22. 

11 Naveh/ Shaked 2012, 21-22. 

12 Fora description of the tasks of the pht’, see Fried 2013 (in particular her conclu- 
sions on p. 329). 

13. Naveh/ Shaked 2012, 16. 
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They cannot therefore be the letters that were actually sent to Bagavant.'* 
According to the editors, it is very possible that these ‘prototypes’ were pre- 
served in Akhvamazda’s chancellery as ‘records of outgoing mail’, whereas 
improved versions were sent to the addressees.'° This practice is reminiscent 
of the so-called draft versions concerning the rebuilding of the Jewish temple 
at Elephantine (TAD A4.7—4.8, and possibly 4.5). Since the writing is such 
an important part of the editors’ reconstruction, it is unfortunate that their 
volume lacks a palaeographic study, but this may be a consequence of Joseph 
Naveh’s passing. 


3. The letters by Arsames, satrap of Egypt 


The eight letters sent by Akhvamazda (A1-—8) lend themselves to comparison 
with the letters by Arsames, satrap of Egypt. The thirteen Arsames letters 
published in 1957 by Driver, were recovered from an unknown place in Egypt 
and are dateable to the late fifth century (TAD A6.1—A6.15).'° Just like the 
Akhvamazda letters, the Arsames letters were written on parchment, but un- 
like the Akhvamazda letters, the Arsames letters are not palimpsests. And 
where Akhvamazda is not known from other sources to have been the satrap 
of Bactria, Arsames is attested as satrap under Darius II from other sources 
as well: not just in the famous Aramaic papyri from Elephantine concerning 
the rebuilding of the Jewish temple there (TAD A4.5; 4.7—4.9), but also in two 
letters from the same archive in which he is referred to (TAD A4.1 and A4.2). 





14 During the Castelen conference, André Lemaire rightly indicated a complicating 
factor: the name Bagavant is also found in two other documents, namely A9 (a re- 
cord of some kind of good [sm’] that Bagavant took from his wife) and A10 (a record 
of a debt, in which Bagavant probably acts as the debtor). According to Lemaire, the 
documents Al—10 must therefore come from Bagavant’s archive. However, Naveh 
and Shaked’s arguments against this hypothesis are compelling: (1) we would ex- 
pect more than one sender in Bagavant’s archive (cf. also the Arsames correspon- 
dence); (2) the documents are not finalized letters (cf. above; Naveh / Shaked 2012, 
16-17). For the time being, I am inclined to agree with Naveh and Shaked that the 
texts are drafts or prototypes. A remarkable feature of these drafts is that they con- 
tain external data (see §6.5), to the extent that room was reserved for the sealing (in 
the external address). 

15 Naveh / Shaked 2012, 16-17. A similar scenario has also been suggested by 
Henkelman for Aramaic letter orders which possibly underlie Elamite letter or- 
ders with long colophons in the Persepolis Fortification archive. According to 
Henkelman’s reconstruction, the original Aramaic orders were kept in the archives 
of the director’s office, whereas the Elamite document (a translation of the Aramaic 
prototype) was sent to the addressee (Henkelman 2008, 153). 

16 Driver 1965. 
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He is also known from Babylonian (the Murashu archive, in particular) and 
Demotic sources, from a problematic Old Persian source and from the works 
of the Greek authors Ctesias and Polyaenus."” 

The Arsames letters deal with the administration of Arsames’ private 
estates in Egypt by his officers (pqdyn"*) Ahhapi (TAD A6.3—4), Psamshek 
(TAD A6.3—8) and Nakhthor (TAD A6.9-16). 

The Arsames letters can be divided into several subgroups. First, not all 
the letters were sent by Arsames himself. He is the sender of eleven letters 
(TAD A6.3—6.13), whereas three other letters were sent by persons other than 
himself (TAD A6.14—6.16). Among the letters sent by Arsames, further dis- 
tinctions can be made between those that are addressed to Artahant (74D 
A6.3-6.5; 6.7; in TAD A6.5 spelled rtwnt) and those that are addressed to 
Arsames’ pqydn. The letters to Artahant differ from those addressed to his 
pqvdn. Artahant apparently was a high-ranking person. Requests made in 
the letters to him are formulated in the jussive, which is the form par excel- 
lence for the expression of politer requests. The letters to his pgydn take a 
completely different form and tone. Imperatives, warnings and reprimands 
predominate. 


4. Letter orders 


The letters sent by Arsames to his pgdyn are often compared with Akkadian 
and Elamite letter orders. The latter are known from the Persepolis Fortification 
archive in particular and the administrative background of these letter orders 
has been discussed in detail by Henkelman.!? According to him, the Elamite 
letter orders issued from the central authorities in Persepolis and were ad- 
dressed to local officials. Alongside delivery orders they form a category 
of so-called prescriptive orders. The colophons of these letter orders men- 
tion the official who transmitted the order (the ‘relator’) and the scribe who 
wrote the preserved Elamite document. The original orders were possibly 
written in Aramaic.*” Henkelman argues that the use of an original Aramaic 
text or draft was not the common practice in the bureaucracy underlying the 





17. On relevant sources in languages other than Aramaic, see Tuplin 2013. See also 
Kuhrt 2010, chapter 8, nos. 9 and 20 (Ctesias, Persica) and chapter 16, no. 69 
(Babylonian tablet). 

18 payd (sg.) ‘officer, magistrate’, literally ‘someone entrusted [with a specific task]’; 
related to pqd ‘to command, to entrust’; see Hoftijzer / Jongeling 1995, 932. 

19 On the limited corpus of Elamite letter orders among the Persepolis Fortification 
tablets, see Henkelman 2008, chapter 2, and idem 2011, 99-100. On Neo-Babylonian 
letter orders, see Frahm / Jursa 2011, 4. 

20 Henkelman 2011, 100; Stolper 1989, 305f. with n.20. 
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Persepolis Fortification archive: in almost all cases, texts were written directly 
in Elamite.*! Only the offices of the director (Parnakka) and deputy-director 
(ZiSSawis), to which these letter orders belong, had an Aramaic administra- 
tive staff at their disposal. 

Tavernier has compared the colophons of the Elamite letter orders with 
the Arsames letter orders and reconstructed their administrative proce- 
dures.” He concludes that the b‘/ t‘m in the Aramaic letter orders was the 
person who transmitted the oral instructions given in Persian (or in Aramaic). 
The spr translated these instructions into Aramaic and made a draft. Finally a 
scribe — unnamed by the letter orders — wrote the document.” 

As will be demonstrated in what follows, not just the Arsames letters, but 
the Akhvamazda letters Al—8 too, may be counted as letter orders. The latter 
share with the Arsames letter orders not only the colophon, but also the blunt 
imperative form of orders and a lack of well-wishes. 


5. Differences between the Akhvamazda and the Arsames 
correspondences 


Even though the points of agreement between the two correspondences are 
numerous, their differences should not be underestimated. The most import- 
ant of these are of a chronological and geographical nature, and the following 
should be taken into account: 


— The Arsames letters were written towards the end of the fifth century, 
whereas the Akhvamazda letters were written over half a century later; 

— The Arsames letters on parchment were probably written in Babylon / Susa 
and the Akhvamazda letters in Bactra. Even though we may assume that 
the official language which issued from the Achaemenid chancelleries was 
more or less uniform in character, the existence of local differences cannot 
be excluded. The question is to what extent differences in place, time, and 
historical circumstances influenced the Aramaic language, as well as the 
epistolary style of the two groups of letters; 





21 According to Henkelman in ca. 95% of the cases (Henkelman 2011, 100, n. 24). 
Henkelman dismisses an earlier theory of Vallat’s that all Elamite tablets are cop- 
ies of Aramaic originals, produced only for the sake of the internal bureaucracy at 
Persepolis (ibid. n. 23; see also idem 2008, 140-2). 

22 Tavernier 2008, 64-74. See also Henkelman 2008, 147-13 and Tavernier, this 
volume. 

23 Tavernier 2008, 71. The Elamite terms are not reproduced here. On them, see 
Tavernier, this volume. 
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— The Arsames letters written in Babylon or Susa are addressed to officials 
in the satrapy of Egypt and had a long way to go. The Akhvamazda letters 
were written in the capital of the satrapy of Bactria / Sogdiana and are 
addressed to a governor residing in a provincial centre located within the 
same satrapy; 

— Last but not least, the Arsames letters were finalized, whereas the 
Akhvamazda letters are probably drafts. 


6. Comparative aspects of the Akhvamazda and Arsames 
correspondences 


6.1. Internal address (tables 1 and 6) 


The address formula mn PN, ‘/ PN, ‘from PN, to PN,’ is characteristic of the 
internal address of the Akhvamazda letters. In this formula, the sender is 
mentioned first (mn PN,) and the addressee second (‘to PN,’).** The address 
formula features the Aramaic preposition ‘/ instead of ’/. The latter, frequent 
in Old Aramaic, was pushed out by ‘/ in Official Aramaic, taking over its 
directional meaning. This phenomenon is visible in texts from the late sixth 
century onwards and is counted as one of the hallmarks of Official Aramaic.*° 
The Akhvamazda letters were all sent by Akhvamazda (mn ’hmzd ‘from 
Akhvamazda’, Al—6) and all of them are addressed to Bagavant (‘1 bgwnt 
‘to Bagavant’, Al—6).*° In letters Al and A5, Bagavant is mentioned as the 
first person in a longer address (Al, ‘/ bgwnt wdyny’ ‘to Bagavant and the 
judges’; A5:1, ‘7 bgwnt whswhst w’zdyp ‘to Bagavant, Vakhshuvahishta and 
Azdayapa’). Naveh and Shaked assume that the Akhvamazda letters were sent 
by a superior (Akhvamazda) to his subordinate Bagavant (see §2.1 above).”’ 
Additional evidence can be gleaned from the palimpsest text of A2. This 
letter is addressed to Daizaka (referred to as a spr in the letter to Bagavant 
written over it [1.7; see §6.4.2]). The palimpsest text also places the addressee 
(‘1 dyzk) second; the sender Khvardushta is found in first position (Ardwst; the 
preposition mn is damaged). The letter is very fragmentary, but the wish for 
the other’s well-being may hint at the correspondents’ equal status (cf. n.30). 





24 Previously, the existence of the formula in this remote part of the empire was hy- 
pothesized on the basis of the occurrence of Aramaic ideograms in Parthian and 
Sogdian letters (see Folmer 1995, 626 n. 147). 

25 Folmer 1995, 756. On ’/ in the external address of letters, see below §6.5.1c. 

26 There is no information from A7-8 on this point. 

27 This is unclear in the case of A7-8. 
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The formula mn PN, ‘/ PN, is also found in letters B1—9. Letter B2 has the 
only complete address: mn bgys ‘I whws ‘from Bagaicha to Vahucha’. In this 
letter, the relative status of the correspondents cannot be ascertained, but the 
equal status of the correspondents can be deduced, in a number of cases, from 
the use of ‘hy ‘my brother’ preceding the PN.”® The absence of this formula in 
B5 may indicate that this is the only letter sent to a superior.” 

The address formula mn PN, ‘/ PN, lacks any specific qualification posi- 
tioning the sender in relation to the addressee. Letters B1—9, however, demon- 
strate clearly that it was possible to apply such a qualification to this letter 
formula too. Whether this was a relatively late or local development, cannot 
be ascertained. 

The address formula in the Akhvamazda letters and in letters B1-9 lends 
itself to comparison with the Arsames letters, where the formula mn PN, ‘/ 
PN, is also found. The relative order of the sender and addressee and the use 
of the prepositions is exactly the same in these letters. The use of the formula 
in the Arsames correspondence, however, is more complicated to judge, for 
not all the letters were sent by Arsames, and persons of various status are 
addressed in them. In the Akhvamazda letters, Akhvamazda is always the 
sender and Bagavant is always the addressee. 

In the Arsames letters on parchment and in the one written on papyrus 
(TAD A6.2), the sender of the letter is introduced by mn and mentioned first 
(on TAD A6.1, see below). Most of the parchment letters were sent by Arsames 
himself (TAD A6.3—6.13), three letters were sent by other officials (TAD A6.14 
Varuvahya; TAD A6.15 Varfish; TAD A6.16 Artahaya). The addressee of the 
Arsames letters is introduced by ‘/ and is positioned second in these letters. 
In many cases, it is clear that letters from a superior to a subordinate are being 
dealt with (TAD A6.9-6.12 letters by Arsames to his pgydn; TAD A6.8 letter 
of Arsames to Armapiya; TAD A6.14 letter of Varuvahya to Nakhthor; TAD 
A6.15 letter of Varfish to Nakhthor). In one of the letters, however, the corre- 
spondents may be of equal status (T4D A6.16 ‘from Artahaya to Nakhthor’) 





28 mn PN] ‘7 ‘hy PN (B1); mn PN [ (B3); mn PN ‘7 ’[hy] PN (B4); mn PN ‘7 “hy PN 
(B6). The word ‘hy is also found in the external address of B1 and B3 (see §6.5.1a) 
and in the palimpsest of Bl (mn] PN ‘/ ‘hy PN). In Neo-Babylonian letters ‘my 
brother’ is also used in letters addressed to inferiors. See Frahm / Jursa 2011, 7. 

29 The beginning of the address is reconstructed by the editors as 7] mr]’y (Naveh / 
Shaked 2012, 158). I have left this doubtful reading out of consideration. ‘hy is fre- 
quently used in the formula ’/ PN, PN, (cf. below). 
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and in several others, the addressee is of relatively high status (Artavant; TAD 
A6.3-6.7).*° 

The address formula in the Akhvamazda and Arsames letters is different 
from the address formula ’/ PN, PN, ‘to PN, (from) PN,”. This type of address 
formula, characterized by the addressee preceding the sender,*' is very fre- 
quent in papyrus letters from Egypt and is used for letters to both superiors 
and equals.** Both the name of the addressee and the name of the sender 
may be preceded by a noun specifying the relative positions of the sender 
and the addressee (as, e.g., my ‘my mother’, ‘hy ‘my brother’, mr’y ‘my lord’ 
[addressee]; ‘“hwk ‘your brother’, ‘bdk ‘your servant’ [sender]). Addresses of 
this type are attested in letters from the seventh century onwards and are the 
oldest known address formulae found in Aramaic letters (Adon papyrus [TAD 
Al1.1]). They still occur in texts from Hellenistic Egypt.** Only one (papyrus) 
letter from the Arsames correspondence contains this type of formula (TAD 
A6.1); it is addressed to Arsames and does not come from his own chancel- 
lery.** The letter mentions the addressee in first position, directly followed by 
the sender (not preceded by mn). 

Additional evidence for the address formula mn PN, ‘/ PN, comes from 
an unexpected source: it is found in several private letters on ostraca from 
Elephantine (Clermont Ganneau nos. 144.1f.; 228,1f.).*° 

Even though both the Akhvamazda correspondence and the Arsames cor- 
respondence are connected with satrapal scribal offices, the internal evidence 
from the two correspondences, the evidence from the letters B1—9, and evi- 
dence from elsewhere demonstrate that the address formula mn PN, ‘/ PN,: 


— was not restricted to satrapal letters (palimpsest of A3; letters B1—9; letters 
by other officials among the Arsames correspondence TAD A6.14—6.16); 





30 Based chiefly on the fact that the letters of Arsames to Nakhthor (TAD A6.10-13), 
the letter of Arsames to Armapiya (TAD A6.8), the letter of Arsames to Marduk and 
other officials (TAD A6.9), the letter of Varuvahya to Nakhthor (74D A6.14), and the 
letter of Varfish to Nakhthor (TAD A6.15) all lack a wish for the well-being of the 
other. The letter of Artahaya to Nakhthor (TADA 6.16) and the letters of Arsames to 
Artavant, on the other hand, all feature such a wish. 

31 With the preposition mn (mn PN) in the Hermopolis letters (TAD A2.1—7) and in 
TAD A3.3 (see Folmer 1995, 624 with n.137). In one instance the preposition ‘/ has 
intruded into this type of address formula (TAD A2.4:1). There are no examples for 
‘TPN, PN,. 

32. On the use of ‘my brother’ in Neo-Babylonian letters addressed to an inferior, see 
also above, n.28. 

33 Folmer 1995, 727; Schwiderski 2000, 104. 

34 The initial preposition is lost, it cannot be ascertained whether it was ‘Jor ’/. 

35 See Lozachmeur 2006. See also Folmer 1995, 623, and Schwiderski 2013, 161—62. 
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— was not restricted to letters by high officials to subordinates; 

— was not restricted to official letters on papyrus / parchment (it is also found 
on Elephantine ostraca); 

— was not only used in the East (it equally occurs in the West: the Elephantine 
ostraca). 


This address formula, then, probably had its origin in the satrapal chanceller- 
ies of the Achaemenid administration (Arsames; Akhvamazda; see also n.24) 
and was used primarily in official letters on parchment and papyrus. It grad- 
ually adopted new elements (zy) and even found its way into more informal 
letter types (the Elephantine ostraca). Since the evidence clearly demonstrates 
that the address formula mn PN, ‘/ PN, was not only used in letters from supe- 
riors to subordinates, one may infer that the formula did not imply differences 
in status between the correspondents.*° 


6.2. Wishes of well-being (tables 2 and 7) 


In the Akhvamazda correspondence, the wish of well-being is absent. The 
only exception is the palimpsest text of A2, addressed to Daizaka, the per- 
son referred to in A2 as the spr’ ([mn] hrdwst ‘I dyzk ‘from] Khvardushta to 
Daizaka’). The text has s/m wsrrt Sgy’ hwsrt lk ‘I send you abundant greetings 
of welfare and strength’. This wish is also found in some of the letters be- 
longing to the Arsames correspondence: Arsames wishes Artavant well (TAD 
A6.3—6.5; 6.7), but omits the formula when he addresses his pqyd ‘official’ 
Nakhthor (JAD A 6.11—6.13). In the last three letters, the address is extended 
to knzsrm wknwth ‘Kenzasirma and his colleagues’, the commander of troops 
Armapiya (TAD A6.8), and the group of seven addressees (all indicated with 
pqyd) in TAD A6.9. It is also absent from the letter of Varuvahya to Nakhthor, 
Kendasirma and his colleagues (TAD A6.14), and that of Varfish to Nakhthor 
(TAD A6.15). 

The pgyd Nakhthor is addressed with s/m wsrrt Sgy’ hwsrt lk in a letter 
by Artahaya (TAD A6.16), but not in the letter orders sent to him by Arsames 
(TAD A10-13) or in the letters by Varfish (TAD A6.15) and Varuvahya (TAD 
A6.14). Apparently, the correspondents of TAD A6.16 were equals. Nakhthor 
is addressed in a friendly manner in this letter. In TAD A6.10—6.15, on the oth- 
er hand, Nakhthor is subordinate to the sender and is overloaded with orders 
(expressed through imperatives). 





36 This possibility has already been suggested by Schwiderski. He bases his argument 
on the letter of Artahaya to Nakhthor (JAD A6.16; Schwiderski 2000, 233). 
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The formula s/m wsrrt §gy’ hwsrt lk is notably absent in the letters which 
conclude with the formula PN, yd‘ t'm’ znh PN, spr’ (all by Arsames). The two 
formulae clearly are mutually exclusive. The absence of a wish of well-being 
from the Akhvamazda and Arsames letter orders may be understood as a 
characteristic of letter orders with a colophon. This is confirmed by letters 
B1-9, which contain evidence for the formula sim wsrrt Sgy’ hwsrt lk (Bl; 
4).*’ Letter B4 bears the interesting variant /’hy ‘to my brother’, instead of /k 
‘to you: slm wsrrt Sgy’ hwsrt I’hy ‘I send my brother abundant greetings of 
welfare and strength’. In this letter, ‘hy is also found in the internal address 
(see §6.1 and §6.5.1a). 

Apart from occurrences in the palimpsest of A2, letters BI—9 (see table 
6), and the Arsames correspondence, the formula §/m wsrrt Sgy’ hwsrt lk is 
also found in private letters from several places in Egypt (TAD A3.8 and TAD 
A3.3).°* The formula seems to have been well-rooted in the epistolary tradi- 
tion of the Achaemenid period.” 


6.3. wk ‘t (tables 3 and 8) 


The formula wk ‘t ‘and now then’ is used to mark the transition to the body of 
the letter. It follows the address and — where present — the wish of well-being. 
It is not only a characteristic of official correspondences on parchment and 
papyrus (cf. below),*° but also of private letters on papyrus.’ Some variation 
notwithstanding (k ‘t without the conjunction w; use of the related forms k‘n 





37 It can be restored in B2 s/m w[srrt Sgy’ hw]srt lk and probably in B6 as well (only the 
5 of Sim can be read). 

38 It has been partially restored in TAD A3.3: §lm wsrrt [hwsrt lk]. Porten and Yardeni 
did not reconstruct sgy’, apparently because of the lack of space for such a resto- 
ration. There would be enough space, however, if one omitted the restoration wk '‘t 
at the beginning of the next line. In both letters the sender refers to himself as “hwk 
‘your brother’. In Z4D A3.3, the sender addresses the addressee with bry ‘my son’. 
Both letters are linked to the Jewish community of Elephantine, but were written 
from other places in Egypt (Migdol for TAD A3.3 and Memphis, possibly, for TAD 
A3.8). 

39 See Folmer 1995, 657f. 

40 Onthe mixed situation among the official letters belonging to the Yedaniah archive, 
see Folmer 1995, 663. 

41 See Folmer 1995, 661—671 for discussion. The feature is also found in the Hermopolis 
papyri from the late sixth century (Folmer 1995, 664), which also have one instance 
of wk‘n (TAD A2.7, 2). 
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and k‘nt),” it can be ascertained that wk ‘t was the standard form used to in- 
troduce the body of the letter in Aramaic letters from the Achaemenid period. 

In the Akhvamazda letters, only the standard form wk ‘t is used. The cor- 
pus agrees in this respect with the Arsames letters, including the two let- 
ters found at Elephantine (TAD A6.2; TAD A6.1). In the Akhvamazda letters, 
wk ‘t follows immediately after the address formula, as in other official letters 
lacking a wish of well-being, including the letter orders by Arsames (such 
as TAD A6.2 and TAD A6.8-—6.15; cf. table 2). This characteristic actually 
underlines the identification of the Akhvamazda letters as further examples 
of letter orders. 

The formula wk ‘t recurs in B1—9, where it follows the wish of well-being 
(B1:1; 2:1; 3:2; 4:1). This feature clearly distinguishes this group from the let- 
ter orders Al-8.% 

The use of wk t in the Akhvamazda correspondence (A1-8), and in letters 
B1-9 demonstrates that its use as a transition marker belongs to a strong epis- 
tolary tradition that lasted throughout the Achaemenid period.“4 


6.4. PN spr’ yd‘ t‘m’ znh (‘PN the spr knows of this order’) (table 5) 
6.4.1. The b‘l t'm and the spr 


Aramaic letters from the Achaemenid period typically mention two officials 
involved in the production of official documents, namely the b‘/ t‘m and the 
spr. The noun phrase b‘/ t‘m ‘chancellor’ (lit. ‘the master of the order’, i.e. 
the official in charge of the order) is a loan-word from Akkadian.* The word 
spr ‘scribe’ is an Aramaic word (p?‘al active participle). Both officials are 
known from Akkadian texts. The Akkadian title bél-témi is known from 
the Neo-Assyrian period and from several Neo-Babylonian texts from the 
Achaemenid period.*° It probably entered the Aramaic language and adminis- 





42 Inprivate letters on ostraca from Elephantine, the related forms k ‘nt and k‘n are 
quite common in this position. The same variation is found in letters in Biblical 
Aramaic. See Folmer 1995, 665-667; 669. 

43 In B4:1f., wk‘t is followed by a second wish, again followed by wk‘t. 

44 The latest example in Egypt comes from an ostracon found in Edfu, dateable to the 
Hellenistic period (third century). See Folmer 1995: 669. 

45 Biblical Aramaic b’ ‘el f’‘em. See Kaufman 1974, 109 n. 390; Hoftijzer / Jongeling 
1995, 427, s.v. te‘em?: ‘the one who drafts the order, chancellor’ (<< Akkadian bé/ 
témi); Muraoka / Porten 2003 (table of loan-words). 

46 Stolper 1989, 300. Stolper has an interesting example of the co-occurrence of the spr 
and the 5‘/ t‘m in a Babylonian legal text from the Achaemenid period (BM 74554; 
dated 486; Stolper 1989: 299f.). In this text, two persons are indicated as '” si-pir-ri 
ENté-e-mu (among them one person with a Hebrew name; unlike the evidence from 
the Aramaic documents, his father’s name is also mentioned; see §6.4.2). On the 
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trative system via the Neo-Assyrian chancelleries and courts.*” The Akkadian 
title sepiru (a loan-word from Aramaic spr) appears in Neo-Assyrian and Neo- 
Babylonian.** It denoted a bilingual scribe, skilled in Akkadian and Aramaic, 
and engaged in the production of administrative texts.” The cooperation of 
the two officials in the production of administrative orders seems to have been 
an Achaemenid innovation.” 

The two functionaries held high-ranking positions in the Achaemenid 
administration and co-occur in Ezra (4:8.9.17). The fact that the b‘/ t‘m is 
mentioned first and is followed by the spr probably indicates that the person in 
office as b‘/ t‘m was higher-ranking than the person in office as spr:* 

rhim b’él-'ém w*simsay sapra ktabi ’igg *rah hadah ‘al-y’rislem P’artahSast’ 
malka’ kenéma’ (Ezra 4:8) 


‘Rehum the 5‘/ ¢‘m and Shimshai the spr wrote a letter concerning Jerusalem to King 
Artaxerxes in the following way’ 


The two functions are also collocated in TAD A6.2:23. In this text the two of- 
fices are combined in the person of Anani, which is a Hebrew name.~* The text 
mentions another person involved in the production of the record, Nabu‘aqab 
(1.23), who has an Aramaic name. He is the subject of the verb ktb and may 
have been the person who physically wrote the document. This interpretation 
is complicated by the fact that nbw‘gb ktb ‘Nabu‘aqab wrote (it)’ was added in 
a different hand, following ‘nny spr’ b‘] t‘m ‘Anani the spr is / was b‘T t‘m’.*? 
Also remarkable is that the name ‘Nabu‘aqab recurs in the area of the external 
data in the clause nbw‘gb spr’ ‘Nabu‘aqab is / was the spr’.*4 The mention 





basis of the single use of the determinative LU, Stolper argues that the two elements 
are in apposition and refer to one person, hence its interpretation as ‘scribe (and) 
chancellor’ / ‘scribe-chancellor’. The two individuals are associated with the gover- 
nor of Babylon and Ebirnari. 

47  Stolper 1989, 301. 

48 Pearce 1999, 356f. 

49 Pearce 1999 363ff. See also Vanderhooft 2011, 531-534. 

50 Stolper 1989, 301. 

51 The principle that the most important person be mentioned first is also visible in the 
lists of officials in Dan. 3:2.3. 

52 Porten 1968, 57. 

53 Rather than the translation ‘Anani is spr (and) b‘/ t'm’. 

54 According to Tavernier, ‘nny drafted and wrote the letter and nbw‘qb made another 
copy (Tavernier 2008, 77). There is no space for a reconstruction kth] at the begin- 
ning of the line (ktb] nbw‘qb spr’ ‘N. the spr wrote [it]’). In the letter on papyrus sent 
to Arsames (TAD A6.1), there is space to reconstruct ktb (see Porten 1983, 414). 
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of the spr in this area is unique and, in my view, points to an extraordinary 
situation: 


‘nny spr’ b‘I t'm ‘Anani the spr acted as b‘] t'm’ (TAD A6.2:23) 


At this point, an explanatory note was added in a different hand, indicating 
that Nabu‘gab did the actual writing:°° 


nbw ‘qb ktb ‘Nabu‘aqab wrote (it)’ (TAD A6.2:23) 


It is unclear when, where and by whom these words were added. Possibly they 
were added in order to make the meaning of the words ‘nny spr’ b‘l t‘m com- 
patible with nbw‘qgb spr’ in the external data (on the top band; on the unfolded 
papyrus it appears on the verso, below the external address): 


nbw‘qb spr’ ‘Nabu‘aqab is / was the spr’ (TAD A6.2:28) 


In this particular case, a single person (Nabu‘aqab) not only physically wrote 
the letter (tb), but also acted as spr. Why nbw‘qb spr’ was added to the exter- 
nal address is unclear, but it may have had to do with an unexpected change 
of roles for Anani and Nabu‘aqab: Anani, otherwise known as a spr, took the 
role of b‘/ t‘m and Nabu‘aqab, otherwise known as a scribe (subject of ktb), 
acted as spr (and as the actual scribe). 

At this point, it should be recalled that Anani, the b‘/ t‘m of TAD A6.2, 
has a Hebrew name. It is possible that he was from a family of Elephantine 
scribes, several members of which are known by name: Nathan bar Ananiah 
and his son Mauwziah bar Nathan.°° Both occur in legal documents dating to 
456—46 BCE (Nathan bar Ananiah) and 434—16 BCE (Mauwziah bar Nathan). 
Mauwziah bar Nathan is also known as one of the Elephantine communal lead- 
ers (TAD A4.2—4.3; 4.10; all late fifth century). Papponymy is a well-known 
principle of the Elephantine documents,*’ so it is unsurprising to find that this 
Mauwziah bar Nathan had a brother named Ananiah. Perhaps this person was 
identical to the Anani under discussion. TAD C3.15:12 (400 BCE) indeed ind1- 
cates that, besides the line Ananiah — Nathan — Mauwziah — Nathan, there was 





55 Schwiderski 2000, 207 gives the same explanation. 

56 Anani is a shortened form of the theophoric name Ananiah. Many Elephantine 
names have this ending (see Porten 1968, 148). Variation in the name may be found 
with one and the same individual. So, e.g., the name of the temple servant Ananiah 
bar Azariah, also known as Anani bar Azariah [TAD B3.1-13]. 

57 See Porten 1968, 235-237; Porten 1996, 87. Porten 1968, 236 n.2 lists 22 cases of 
papponymy. Among these are Anani bar Nathan bar Ananiah, Nathan bar Mauwziah 
bar Nathan bar Ananiah, and Nathan bar Ananiah bar Nathan bar Ananiah. 
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a line Ananiah — Nathan — Ananiah — Nathan.* Yet, an alternative possibility 
would be to identify the Anani of T4D A6.2 as the Anani bar Mauwzi, who 
is also mentioned as a contributor to the Jewish temple in T4D C3.15:67. He 
may have been a brother of Nathan bar Mauwziah bar Nathan bar Ananiah 
(witness in TAD B3.11:19 [402 BCE]). If so, Anani would represent the third 
generation of scribes in this family. 

We do not know for sure whether Anani held a permanent position in 
Arsames’ chancellery in Memphis but, given the importance of this func- 
tion, it seems reasonable to believe so. Alternatively, one could assume that 
Arsames occasionally made use of the services of a scribe belonging to a well- 
known Elephantine scribal family.” 

The fact that Anani’s patronym is not mentioned in Arsames’ letter on 
papyrus (TAD A6.2) is unsurprising and agrees with other Achaemenid evi- 
dence on the spr / b‘/ t'm (cf. §6.4.2). Anani’s father’s name is not mentioned 
in official letter TAD A4.3 either. In that letter, this fact is significant. It pre- 
sumably indicates that Anani was a well-known person at Elephantine.® 


6.4.2. PN spr’ yd‘ t‘m’ znh in the Akhvamazda Letters 


Scholars have generally assumed that the position of b‘/ t‘m should be equat- 
ed with the position of the person characterized by the formula (PN) yd‘ t'm’ 
znh ‘(PN) knows of this order’.°' The Akhvamazda letters shed some light on 
our understanding of these two phrases. Letters Al—8 identify the b‘/ tm and 
spr as officials.” All these letters but one (A2; cf. below) conclude with the 
formula PN spr’ yd‘ t‘m’ znh ‘PN the spr knows of this order’. This formula 
occurs at the bottom of the recto; the external address is written on the verso. 


58 Here a certain Nathan bar Anani is listed among the contributors to the Jewish tem- 
ple. By 400 Nathan bar Ananiah, mentioned as a witness in TAD B2.3:32 (460/459 
BCE), had probably died. 

59 Another travelling scribe is known from TAD A4.3, a letter by Mauwziah bar 
Nathan, sent from Abydos to Elephantine, 370 km away (Porten 1996, 131 n.11). 
Mauwziah bar Nathan was not only a scribe but also one of the Elephantine com- 
munal leaders (known from several late fifth century documents). It is not certain in 
what capacity he travelled to Abydos. The same letter also refers to a certain Anani, 
whose servants had rescued Mauwziah from an awkward situation. Anani may have 
been the same person as the spr — b‘/ t‘m referred to by this name in TAD A6.2. On 
this suggestion, see also Porten 1968, 284; idem 1996, 121 n.74. 

60 See also Porten 1996, 131 n.16. 

61 See Tavernier 2008, 70. 

62 The relevant information is lacking for A8. 
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In one case (A1), the letter was too long and had to be continued on the verso, 
yet with the external address following only after a large blank space.® 

Three different names occur with spr in the said formula: Daizaka (A4; 
7), Nurafratara (A5; 6) and Hashavakhshu (A1). All these names are Persian. 
In A3, the name of the spr is damaged: 


dyzk spr’ yd‘ t'm’ znh (A4:6; 7:2) ‘Daizaka the scribe knows of this order’ 
nwrprtr spr’ yd‘ t'm’ znh (AS:3; 6:11) ‘Nurafratara the scribe knows of this order’ 
hswhsw spr’ yd‘ t‘m’ znh (A1:12) ‘Hashavakhshu the scribe knows of this order’ 

| spr’ yd‘ t'm’ znh (A3:3f.) ‘PN] the scribe knows of this order’ 


A complication is that letter A2:7 has dyzk spr’ w’tpy’ b‘l t‘m in the same 
place — at the end of the letter, where it clearly represents the colophon — in- 
stead of dyzk spr’ yd‘ t‘m’ znh (as in A4:6; 7:2). The fact that the two formulae 
appear in the same position strengthens the idea that ‘he who has knowledge 
of the order’ (yd ‘t‘m’ znh) is the same person as the b‘/ t’m, or, more precisely, 
that the person who held the position of spr also assumed the function of 5 ‘/ 
t‘m. In letter A2, the functions of spr and b‘/ t‘m were apparently assumed by 
two different persons, just as in the letter orders belonging to the Arsames 
correspondence. The dates of the letters may help to understand this: A2 is 
dated to 351, A4 to 347, while A7 is undated. It is possible that Daizaka was 
spr earlier in his career and that some years later he was appointed to the 
function of b‘/ t‘m as well. Other scribes mentioned in the documents always 
hold this double function. 

Further complicating the interpretation of A2 is the addition of the name 
of the b‘/ t‘m — Athfiya (‘py’) — above the line, just above the name Daizaka 
(w’tpy’ ‘and ’tpy’”’). This addition is a puzzle. Is the explanation a mere scribal 
error or was dyzk spr’ b‘] t'm written on purpose and later changed? Without 
the correction the line reads dyzk spr’ b‘l t‘m (‘Daizaka the spr is b‘/ t'm’), 
which is perfectly understandable (cf. above on TAD A6.2:23 ‘nny spr’ b‘] 
t‘m), but not expected in the Akhvamazda letter orders. In other such docu- 
ments PN spr’ yd‘ t‘m’ znh is found (cf. above), showing that the two functions 
were fulfilled by one and the same person. Unless we accept that yd‘ t‘m’ znh 
and b‘/ tm represent different functions, it makes more sense to understand 
the supralinear addition in A2 as a correction of a true scribal error — by the 


63 On TAD A6.15, a long letter from the Arsames correspondence, see §6.5.1. 

64 Inone other document mention is made of a spr. In a list of disbursements (dated to 
the year 329), a certain Ahuradata (rd?) is mentioned as the spr (C3:42, ’hrdt spr’). 
It is uncertain whether he is the same person as that named as ’hrdt, and who is 
referred to as a frtrk ‘foreman’ in A1:8. In C4:37ff. (dated to the year 324), a certain 
‘hrdt is found in the function of pdyt’ ‘the supervisor’ (11.37, 39, 44, 48). 
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scribe or by someone else.® If so, the uncorrected text is only accidentally 
similar to the line in TAD A6.2. 

Another question which needs to be addressed is why the more import- 
ant official, the b‘7 t‘m, who is also mentioned in first position in Ezra, is 
mentioned second in A2. Perhaps the inverted order was occasioned by the 
frequency of the formula PN spr’ yd‘ t‘m’ znh; also, it may be another hint that 
in fourth-century Bactria the two functions were routinely combined in one 
person. As discussed, A2 may reflect a situation in which Daizaka was at the 
beginning of his career, perhaps as an apprentice. 

Incidentally, a person named Daizaka also occurs in the palimpsest text 
of A2 and may well be the same person. In this text we find Daizaka as 
the addressee of a letter sent by Khvardushta (mn...] hdrwst ‘1 dyzk ‘from] 
Khvardushta to Daizaka’). These words clearly belong to an address for it 
preserves some traces of the wish of well-being found in some of the Arsames 
letters: [Sim w]srrt Sgy’ hwsrt [/k ‘I send you abundant greetings of welfare 
and strength’ (cf. §§6.1-2). In the Arsames letters, this wish is characteristic 
of letters which are not emphatically dominated by the difference in status of 
the correspondents (see above §6.1). Supplementary information on the nature 
of this letter comes from a clear quotation from an order by Akhvamazda: 
‘hmzd kn ‘mr ‘Akhvamazda says thus’. Such quotations are frequent in the 
Arsames letters (kt PN kn ‘mr TAD A6.3:6; 6.4:2; 6.6:4; 6.11:3; 6.13:4; 6.15:3) 
and are also found in the Akhvamazda letters (A1:1).%° 

Events might be reconstructed as follows: Daizaka received an official 
letter from a person named Khvardushta. The letter, though relating to the 
working environment of Akhvamazda, apparently did not need to be pre- 
served (any longer). So Daizaka the spr reused or made available for reuse 
the precious writing material for a draft letter by Akhvamazda to Bagavant. 
In this new letter he was involved as a spr. In other words, the combined evi- 
dence from text and palimpsest text implies that the holder of the position of 
spr merited indirect access to the archives at the least and was possibly also 
involved in deciding which document could be disposed of and reused as writ- 
ing materials for new documents.°’ 


65 Gerrit van der Koojj points out to me that the nib of the pen used for the correction 
is different from the nib used in the rest of the letter (recto). This suggests that the 
correction was made at a later stage. 

66 Compare also the conflated construction k‘n ‘mr ‘hmzd ‘now says Akhvamazda’ in 
A2:5. The confused scribe rubbed off k‘t at the end of the clause. 

67 The handwriting in the letters seems to indicate, just as in the Arsames letters, that 
the spr was not the same person who actually wrote the document. Van der Kootj 
informs me that A4 and A7 were written by a different hand (both letters mention 
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Turning again to the Arsames correspondence, it may be observed that 
the letter orders (TAD A6.8-6.13) feature a similar yet different formula, con- 
sisting of two clauses: PN, yd‘ t‘m’ znh PN, spr’ ‘PN, knows of the order; PN, 
is the spr’. These clauses are found at the end of the body of the letter, on the 
recto; the external address is found on the verso. The evidence for the formula 
is as follows: 

bgsrw yd‘ t'm’ znh ‘hppy spr’ (TAD A6.8) ‘Bagasrava knows of this order. Ahpepi is 
the scribe’ 

bgsrw yd‘ t'm’ znh rst spr’ (TAD A6.9) ‘Bagasrava knows of this order. Rashta is the 
scribe’ 

rthy yd‘ t'm’ znh rst spr’®’ (TAD A6.10) ‘Artahaya knows of this order. Rashta is the 
scribe’ 

rtwhy yd‘ t'm’ znh rst spr’ (TAD A6.11—6.13) ‘Artavahya knows of this order. Rashta 
is the scribe’ 


In the Arsames letters, the position of the person indicated by yd‘ t‘m’ znh is 
clearly different from the person indicated by the title spr. Nowhere in this 
corpus can evidence be found that these two positions were filled by the same 
person. 

Both in the Arsames and Akhvamazda letters, the names of those who 
know of the order and the names of the spr are predominantly Persian.” In the 
Akhvamazda letters, some of these names contain a Bactrian or other region- 
al element (Daizaka and Hashavakshu),”” which suggests that local people 
could be appointed to these positions. Similarly, a spr with an Egyptian name, 
*Ahpepi appears once in the Arsames correspondence (TAD A6.8:4) and the 
Elephantine official Anani — spr and b‘I t‘m — may have made, as we saw, his 





Daizaka as the spr). The handwriting of A2 requires more study. AS and A6 (both 
mention Nurafratara as the spr) also seem to be written by a different hand. I am 
grateful to Gerrit van der Kooij for sharing with me this information. The palaeog- 
raphy of the documents clearly warrants more attention. 

68 A person with the same name is also known from TAD A6.16 (as the sender of the 
letter addressed to Nakhthor). 

69 On Nurafratara and Athfiya in the Akhvamazda letters, see Naveh / Shaked 2012, 
58f. So also the name of the scribe mentioned in C3:42 (Ahuradata, in ‘hrdt spr’; 
Naveh / Shaked 2012, 57). Fried believes that the persons who are referred to as 
‘scribe’ and with ‘PN knows of this order’ bear “Iranized versions of local names” 
(since they have Persian names with Bactrian theophorics) and assumes that persons 
with these functions were local Bactrians (Fried 2013, 320). This may be true for 
some of these names, but certainly not for all of them: the conclusion is based on the 
preliminary remarks in Shaked 2004, 23-24 (before the final publication by Naveh 
and Shaked in 2012). In the Arsames letters on parchment, Bagasrava, Artavahya, 
Artahaya (the ones who know of the order) and Rashta (the spr) are found. 

70 Naveh/ Shaked 2012, 58-59. 
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career in the satrapal offices of Memphis alongside a spr colleague with an 
Aramaic name (Nabu‘aqab; TAD A6.2). The names of the two Samarian pro- 
vincial officials Rehum and Shimshai in the biblical Book of Ezra may be of 
Hebrew origin.’ These officials’ patronymic is not mentioned in the biblical 
text. 

A comparison of the Akhvamazda and Arsames letters leads to the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 


— The information on the persons in office known as yd‘ t'm’ znh and spr is 
part of the letter itself and is to be found at the very end of it. It represents 
the administrative colophon (§4, with n.22); 

— The information is typically written on the recto; in one case, where the 
letter continued on the verso (A1) a blank space intervenes before the be- 
ginning of the external address (§ 6.5); 

— Inthe Arsames correspondence, two distinct officials held the office of yd‘ 
t‘m’ and spr; in the Akhvamazda letters, one official held both offices (with 
the exception of A2). The most likely explanation is a simplification of the 
administrative system by the middle of the 4" century. To what extent there 
was room for variation among individual satrapal administrations needs to 
be further investigated; 

— The functions of b‘/ tm and spr were mostly filled by people with Persian 
names, but there are also many examples of people with local names: 
Egyptian, Hebrew and Aramaic; Persian names with Bactrian elements 
(Akhvamazda letters) point in the same direction; 

— The officials are not referred to with their father’s name (see, however, 
n47); 

— TAD A6.2 adds to the impression that the functions of spr and b‘/ t‘m were 
not clearly delimited. Various overlaps occur: at times, a spr could act as 
a b‘I t‘m and the person who wrote the document (Ath) could take the role 
of spr; 

— Both in fifth century Babylon and in fourth century Bactria, high officials 
with Persian names had a basic knowledge of Aramaic, at least to the extent 
that they were capable of writing letter orders. 


As referred above (§4), Tavernier reconstructed the administrative procedures 
underlying the Aramaic letter orders. He did so by comparing their colophons 
with those of the Elamite letter orders from Persepolis. According to him, 
the b‘/ tm was the person who transmitted the (oral) instructions given in 


71 There are, however, parallels for these names in other North-West Semitic texts, and 
in Akkadian too. See Kéhler / Baumgartner 1967-1995, 1132, 1472, 1781, 1793. 
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Persian (or Aramaic); lastly a scribe (spr) translated these instructions into an 
Aramaic draft; a professional scribe — unnamed in the Aramaic letter orders 
— wrote the final document.” Though this scenario may, broadly speaking, be 
correct, I would venture the opinion that in reality the tasks of the officials 
were not always so clearly delimited. It is this manner, I believe, that the ev- 
idence from TAD A6.2 and Akhvamazda letter A2 can be reconciled with a 
general protocol without the need of assuming exceptions.” 

Finally, the title b‘/ ¢‘m is also found in the palimpsest of A5; the words 
are without context (they are visible above the external address of the second 
letter). In the new letter written over it, Nurafratara is referred to as spr’ yd‘ 
t‘m’ znh (5:3; also in 6:11). There is no evidence for the spr and / or the b‘/ t‘m 
in letters Bl—9 (see table 10). 


6.5 External data 


An important feature of the letters on papyrus and parchment is their infor- 
mation on the exterior. Such information was important not just for the deliv- 
ery of the letters but for administrative purposes as well. Once the document 
was filed, its most important details could be gathered without needing to 
unfold and open the document. This information pertained at least to the ad- 
dressee, but the sender’s name, the date, the content, as well as instructions for 
the delivery of the letter, could also be added. Information on the name and 
the whereabouts of the addressee were obviously important to the person en- 
trusted with the delivery; it was always mentioned first and often alone.” The 
names of correspondents, date and short content served administrative pur- 
poses; such additional information is typical of (official) letters which needed 
to be filed. Additional information on the scribe is a rarity (see below). 

For a thorough appreciation of the external data, it is important to un- 
derstand how the parchments were written and how they were folded. 
Unfortunately Naveh and Shaked give no information on this matter.” Porten 
has described the process for the Arsames documents. ’° When the scribe had 
finished writing on the recto, he folded the parchment up from the bottom. 





72 Tavernier 2008, 71; see also idem, this volume. 

73 It is unnecessary, along these lines, to assume that Anani drafted and wrote the 
order himself and that Nabu‘aqab was responsible for another copy (Tavernier 
2008, 70). 

74 On the Hermopolis papyri, see Schwiderski 2000, 196f. 

75 The photographs of A4 (verso) and B2 (verso) are printed upside down (Naveh- 
Shaked 2012, 94-95, 140-141). 

76 Porten 1979, 92f. On TAD A6.1—2, see Porten 1980, 43. These letters were folded in 
the same way. 
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He then folded down the top band and wrote the external address on the 
second band.” Before the letter was sealed, it was folded in half and then into 
quarters. 

The same procedures for writing and folding were followed, more or less, 
in the Akhvamazda letters, but there are some differences. As in the Arsames 
correspondence, the external address was written on the second band ex- 
posed by folding back the top band over the second band (A1—6). Unlike the 
Arsames letters, date, content and delivery information were written on the 
top band (Al—4; A8). In the case of A5—6 only the second band was used for 
external data (cf. §§6.5.1, 6.5.3). The same procedure of folding was followed, 
more or less, in letters B1—9 (there is information for BI—5 only). Letters B2 
and B3 were folded like the Arsames letters on parchment. In letters Bl and 
B4 the scribe apparently started to fold from the top, though. It is impossible 
to tell how these documents were subsequently folded. Only palimpsest A2 
bears clear signs of the final stage of folding.” 

The Arsames parchments were never written on the verso, except for the 
external address. If the scribe needed more space, he turned the parchment 
90° clockwise and continued to write in the right margin (see TAD A6.15).” 
In the Akhvamazda letters, on the other hand, the scribe turned the parchment 
over to the verso and continued to write at the top of the verso (A1). 

In most of the instances, the external data in the Akhvamazda letters 
amount to two lines. These were written on two successive bands of the 
parchment that were folded back. The second band is generally reserved for 
the addressee, the first band gives additional information and starts with the 
date (Al; A2—4). Two documents just give one line to the external address and 
other external data (A5—6), even though there was space for an extra line in 
both documents. The addressees are found on this line. In addition, the single 
line in AS has information on the contents of the letter. (cf. §6.5.3). In A8, only 
the last element of the external data has been preserved (hyty ‘grt’ z’; §6.5.4).*° 

As far as can be judged, the external address is a characteristic of all the 
Akhvamazda letters (table 4). It is also a characteristic of letters B1—9. In this 
group of letters, these are the only external data present (see §6.5.1 and table 
9). 





77 If one turns the top of the parchment over to the verso, the external address will 
appear on the second band from the bottom. 

78 One administrative document (C2) was still folded, tied and sealed when it was 
offered for sale; it looks as if it was folded into quarters, but this is difficult to judge 
from the photograph. See Naveh / Shaked 2012, 187. 

79 Porten 1979, 92. 

80 The external address of A7 is completely lost. 
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External data are also found in official and private letters on papy- 
rus from Egypt. In most cases this information is limited to an address.*! 
External addresses for obvious reasons do not feature in letters on ostraca 
from Elephantine. 

Among the official documents from Egypt there are some which lack an 
external address (Arsames: TAD A6.9; Yedaniah: TAD A4.7 and TAD A4.8). 
TAD A6.9, belonging to the Arsames correspondence, is unique. It is a so- 
called viaticum, an authorization to travel and to receive supplies for a jour- 
ney.* It not only lacks an external address, it indicates the whereabouts of the 
addressees mentioned in the internal address. Presumably, this arrangement 
is explained by the need to present the ‘passport’ at multiple occasions. Two 
letters belonging to the Yedaniah archive from Elephantine (TAD A4.7-8, 
concerning the rebuilding of the Jewish temple at Elephantine) lack exter- 
nal addresses, which may further indicate that they were drafts. An external 
address is, finally, also absent from the well-known memorandum from the 
same archive (JAD A4.9), which is easily explicable from its status: not a let- 
ter sensu stricto, but a memo for the messenger. The document also lacks an 
internal address. 

The Arsames letters on parchment also possess external data on the con- 
tents of the letters (see §6.5.3). External data on the officials responsible for 
the phrasing and writing of letters are generally rare. The name of the person 
who penned the official letter addressed to Arsames (JAD A6.1) perhaps is 
mentioned in it, but the text is difficult to understand.* The spr is mentioned 
in the letter on papyrus sent by Arsames (74D A6.2; on the interpretation of 
nbw’‘gb spr’, see §6.4.1). According to Porten’s reconstruction of the two doc- 





81 Among papyrus letters, external addresses are found in T4D A2.1—2, 7; A3.3—4; 
A3.6-3. 11; A4.1-4; AS.7; A6.1-2. 

82 See Briant 2002, 364; Kuhrt 2010, chapter 15, no. 4; Tavernier 2008, 66. Also re- 
ferred to as a ‘passport’ or ‘open letter’. 

83 PN] ‘lym syn'‘rs ’zdkr’ knth ‘PN], the servant of Sinerish the herald, their colleague’ 
(TAD A6.1). Porten refers to TAD A6.2 and assumes that it refers to the scribe of the 
document. He reconstructs tb at the beginning of the line (Porten 1983, 414). The 
text is written on the top band and is followed by the date (same line). It is preceded 
by two address lines on the second band. Given its position, PN]‘/ym syn'rs ’zdkr’ 
knth is part of the external data (cf. also TAD A6.2), added in the chancellery where 
the letter was written. However, the interpretation is complicated by the single word 
pthm{[ (an Egyptian name) written below the final line of the external data (also on 
the top band). Perhaps pthm[ is the name of an Egyptian archivist. Schwiderski sug- 
gests reconstructing kth PN] ‘lym syn‘rs 'zdkr’ knth and pthm{... spr’ (Schwiderski 
2000, 181). At present, the problem seems unsolvable. 
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uments, the information on the spr was invisible as long as the papyrus was 
folded (and sealed). ** 
The order of the external elements in the Akhvamazda letters is fixed: 


addressee (always present) 

date (in some Akhvamazda letters; also in TAD A6.1—6.2; not in the 
Arsames letters on parchment) 

3. content 

4. instruction for delivery 


Nr 


The external addresses in the Akhvamazda letters demonstrate some remark- 
able features, which will be discussed in the following sections. 


6.5.1. External address (tables 4 and 9) 


It is a general characteristic of letters on papyrus and parchment from the 
Achaemenid period that the first preposition in the external address is fol- 
lowed by a blank space where the seal was attached after folding and tying. 
The initial preposition varies (it is, e.g., mn in the Arsames letters on parch- 
ment and TAD A.6.2; ’J in the Akhvamazda letters; mn in letters BI—9). It is 
dependent on the address formula used in the external address (see below). 


6.5.1.a. Addressee (tables 4 and 9) 


The mention of the addressee is a fixed element of external addresses (see 
above, 6.5). These are the only external data always present in the Akhvamazda 
letters (see table 4; on the preposition see below). All the letters — as far as 
can be verified — are addressed to Bagavant. In one instance, his title is add- 
ed (by using the apposition pht’ bhimy ‘the governor in Khulmi’ [A2]; see 
also 6.5.1.d). In the remaining Akhvamazda letters, Bagavant’s position is not 
specified. 

Remarkably, in some of the addresses of BI—9, the name of the addressee 
is preceded in the internal address (§6.1) by ‘/ ‘hy ‘my brother’ (B1;3; palimp- 
sest B1; but compare ‘/ PN in B2;4). The use of ‘Ay in the external address 
seems to be congruent with the use of ‘hy in the internal address (B1). Letters 
B1-9 also refer to the sender in the external address (cf. 6.5.1.b and table 9). 
On the unique character of ‘hy within the formula mn PN, ‘/ PN,, see §6.1. 





84 See Porten 1983, 404f. 
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6.5.1.b. Sender (tables 4 and 9) 


In the external address of the Akhvamazda letters the sender goes completely 
unmentioned. This remarkable feature possibly points to a less complicated 
administrative system in the Bactrian chancellery of the middle of the fourth 
century. Information on the name of the sender was neither vital to the de- 
livery, nor apparently to the administrative processing of these letters. The 
addressee would receive the necessary information anyway, as the sender’s 
name was mentioned in the internal address. 

On the other hand, the external addresses of the Arsames letters always 
hold information on the sender (first position) and the addressee (second posi- 
tion), just as in the internal address (see table 4). 

Letters BI—9 also possess information on the sender in the external ad- 
dress (mn PN). As in the internal address (cf. §6.1; tables 6 and 9), the sender 
is found in the first position 


6.5.1.c. Use of ’lin the external address (tables 4 and 9) 


In the Achaemenid period, the Old Aramaic preposition ’/ was pushed out 
by the preposition ‘/ (§6.1), but survived to some extent in the internal and 
external addresses of letters.* In the Akhvamazda letters, the sender’s name 
in the external address is preceded by the preposition ’/ ‘to’ rather than by ‘7 
‘to’, which is found in the internal address, at the beginning of the letter (§6.1). 

The use of ’/in the external address of the Akhvamazda letters is a remark- 
able archaism and demonstrates the familiarity of fourth-century Bactrian 
chancelleries with older epistolary traditions, as yet known only from the 
West. Thus far, the occurrence of ’/ in the (external) address is not known 
from other official correspondences originating from the satrapal chanceller- 
ies. It is notably absent from the Arsames correspondences. 

In letters B1—9, however, the old preposition ’/ is not found in the external 
address; instead, ‘/ is used (B1—4; palimpsest B4; see table 9 and §6.1). 

The contrast, in the Akhvamazda letters, between the use of ’/ in the ex- 
ternal and that of ‘/ in the internal address, is not completely unique, though. 
It is parallelled by one other text, one of the Hermopolis letters from the late 
sixth century (TAD A2.4): 


TAD A2.4:1 4 mr’y psmy ‘bdk mkbnt ‘to my lord Psami, your servant Makkibanit’ 
(internal address) 

TAD A2.4:14 ’I ’by psmy mn mkbnt br psmy ‘to my father Psami, from Makkibanit the 
son of Psami’ (external address) 





85 Outside the address formula ’/ is no longer found. See Folmer 1995, 621-628. 
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The use of the preposition ‘/ in the internal address of this letter is remarkable, 
since all the remaining Hermopolis letters use ’/ instead (both in the internal 
and external addresses). This feature is not unattested among other Aramaic 
letters from the Achaemenid period. It demonstrates, at the same time, the in- 
trusion of the preposition ‘/ into the internal address early in the Achaemenid 
period (Hermopolis), as well as a strong persistency of the ancient preposition 
‘lin the external address at the very end of the Achaemenid period. Taken 
together, these cases witness to the fact that ’/> ‘7 was a gradual process, the 
external address being the last stronghold of ’/. 


6.5.1.d. Specification of the whereabouts of the addressee (tables 4 and 9) 
The addressee’s name (Bagavant) is always followed by a specification of his 
whereabouts in the external address: *° 

(1 bgwnt) zy bhimy ‘who is in Khulmi’ (A4-6%”) 

(1 bgwnt wdyny’) zy bhimy ‘who is in Khulmi’ (A1) 

((7] bgwnt) pht’ bhimy ‘the governor in Khulm?’ (A2) 


In the Arsames letters on parchment, the addressee’s whereabouts are often 
specified: in the letters addressed to Artahant (Artavant) (zy bmsryn ‘who is 
in Egypt’ [TAD A6.3; 6.7]) (partially restored**), in the letters to Nakhthor (zy 
bmsryn bthtyt’ ‘who is in Lower Egypt’ [TAD A6.10]; zy b]msryn ‘who is in 
Egypt’[ZAD A6.15]), and to Nakhthor and his colleagues (zy bmsryn ‘who are 
in Egypt’ [TAD A6.11-13)). 

The same specification is notably absent from Artahaya’s letter to 
Nakhthor (TAD A6.16).*° Apparently there was no need for specification: both 
parties may have been in Egypt at the time. It may be that this Artahaya is the 
same as the one who ‘knows of the order’ in TAD A6.10:10. 

The whereabouts of the addressee are not specified in the external ad- 
dresses of the letters BI—9. 





86 In Arsames’ letter found at Elephantine (74D A6.2), the information on his where- 
abouts is added to the sender’s name (= Arsames) in the external address. This is a 
unique feature (mn Sm zy bms[ryn ‘from Arsames who is in Egypt’) and it may hint 
that Arsames’ presence in Egypt was not self-evident. 

87 In A5, the place name //my is reconstructed. In A3 the place name is completely 
damaged (zy P[...). 

88 Other letters to Artahant are completely damaged at this point (TAD A6.4—6.6). 

89 It is also absent in Arsames’ letter to Armapiya (TAD A6.8). TAD A6.9 has no exter- 
nal address (the passport). 
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6.5.2. Date (tables 4 and 9) 


Most of the Akhvamazda letters have a Babylonian date (Al—4). Two docu- 
ments are undated (A5—6), and two further documents are fragmentary at this 
point (A7-8). 

In the first four documents, the date is found, with other external data, 
on the first band. If the top of the parchment is turned to the verso, the date 
appears below the external address (A1—4): 

] Imrhswn Snt 6 ’rths[ss| mlk’ (A1) ‘on ...] of MarheSvan, year six of Artaxer[xes] the 
king’ 

b 3 Tmlrhbwn [sat] 8 rthsss m{/k’] (A2) ‘on the third of MarheSvan, year eight of Ar- 
taxerxes the K[ing]’ ; 

b 10 Isbt snt 9 ‘rthsss mlk’ (A3) ‘on the tenth of Sevat, year 9 of Artaxerxes the King’ 
b 3 Isy[wln [snt] 11 ['ré]hsss mlk’ (A4) ‘on the third of Sivan, [year] 11 of [Arta]xerxes 
the King’ 


The two undated documents (A5; A6), only have a single line in the external 
data area.” In AS, the address formula is found together with the remaining 
external data on the second band, in the area reserved for the address. This 
area held enough space because of the absence of the date. In A6, only the 
address (with the whereabouts of the addressee) is found; there are no further 
external data. 

The parchment was folded in such a way that both lines would be visible 
once the seal and tie were removed and the top band was unfolded (cf. §6.5). 
This suggests that the date, together with a brief indication of the letter’s con- 
tent and its delivery instructions, originated in the offices of the sender and 
that this information was important for the purpose of filing the document 
in the office where the message was archived after being read. It cannot be 
ascertained how the Akhvamazda letters were filed in the receiving chancel- 
lery, as the drafts — for obvious reasons — bear no signs of the final phase of 
folding.”' This aspect requires further investigation. 

Dates are completely absent from the Arsames letters on parchment, but 
they are present in the two Arsames letters on papyrus form Elephantine 
(TAD A6.1—6.2). The names of the months are Babylonian. The date is found 
at the beginning of the second line of the external address (A1—A4): 


90 Letters A7 and A8 are damaged at this point. A7’s external data are completely 
lost. In A8, only the last three words of the external data can be read: hy]ty ‘grt’ z’ 
(instruction for delivery; see §6.5.4). The preceding words of the external data are 
lost (the parchment is torn at this point). 

91 Only palimpsest A2 bears clear signs of the final phase of folding. The Arsames 
letters were possibly filed completely folded (see also Schwiderski 2001, 206). 
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b 19 Imrh&wn snt 38 ‘rthsss [mlk’] (TAD A6.1) ‘on the 19" of MarheSvan, year 38 of 
Artaxerxes [the King]’ 


In this letter, the date is not found at the beginning of a new line (as in 
Akhvamazda letters Al-4). Rather, the date immediately follows the address. 


b 13 Itht Snt 12 dry[hws mlk’] (TAD A6.2) ‘on the 13" of Sevat, year 12 of Dar[ius the 
King)’ 
In this letter, the date immediately follows the information nbw‘gb spr’. Its 
ordering is as follows: address (first line) — nbw‘qb spr’ (second line) — date 
(second line). 

Some letters from Elephantine do not have external addresses. Two such 
letters, from the Yedaniah archive from Elephantine, have a Babylonian date 
at the very end of the letter: TAD A4.7—4.8 (6 20 lmrhswn Snt 16 dryhws 
mlk’).° The two letters are drafts. 

Letters BI—9 are all undated. 


6.5.3. Reference to the Content of the Letter (tables 4 and 9) 


Most of the external addresses in the Akhvamazda letters contain a brief ref- 
erence to the content of the letter.” These references are prepositional phrases 
headed by ‘/ ‘concerning’(‘/ np[qg] byty ‘concerning the taking out from my 
house’ [A2]) or by 6 ‘concerning’ (bh/k ‘concerning a tax) [Al]; bnhspy ‘con- 
cerning Nikhshapaya’ [A4]). Two other references to the content of the letter 
seem to lack an initial preposition ‘/ or b: mgdspkn** zy bkwmy ‘(concerning) 
mgdspkn which concerns kwmy® (A3); zy Imbny zy bks ‘(concerning) that 
which is to be built, which is in Kish’ (A5). One letter lacks a reference to 
the content of the letter (A6). The external address of this letter only holds 
information on the addressed person and his whereabouts. The use of the 
preposition b ‘concerning’ in these letters is remarkable. In other letters from 
the Achaemenid period, the preposition ‘/ is used in this position (see below). 

In the Akhvamazda correspondence, the information on the content of the 
letters follows the date (A1—4). It is to be found on the first band of the parch- 
ment (see above 6.5). If there is no date, then the information on the content 


92 Private letters — if dated at all — have an Egyptian date without reference to the reg- 
nal year of the ruling king. When present, these dates precede the external address 
(TAD A3.3:13; TAD A3.8:14; TAD A3.9:8). 

93 Letter A7 is damaged at this point (it lacks the external data); A8 lacks what 
precedes hy]ty ‘grt’ z’ (instruction for delivery; see §6.5.4). 

94 Indicating a name or referring to the subject-matter of the letter (Naveh / Shaked 
2012, 91). 

95 Place name. See Naveh / Shaked 2012, 91. 
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immediately follows the name and whereabouts of the addressee (A5). In AS, 
the external data count for one line only and are written on the second band. 
Most of the letters belonging to the Arsames correspondence on parch- 

ment contain some brief information on the contents of the letter as well. In 
these letters, this information is added to the area of the external address (on 
the second band), to the left of the address. It is written in a smaller hand- 
writing. This information was probably added in the offices where the letter 
was written.” In the Arsames letters on parchment, only the preposition ‘/ 
‘concerning’ is used for this purpose, both in combination with a noun or in 
combination with the relative marker zy (‘/ zy ‘concerning the fact that’): 

‘ldsn’ zy ‘hhpy zy [ ‘concerning the grant of Ahhapi the official who’ (TAD A6.4) 

‘l hylky’ ... ‘concerning the Cilicians...’ (TAD A6.7) 

‘I hndrz’ zy [ ‘concerning the construction which [ ’ (TAD A6.10) 

‘I hndrz’ zy [ ‘concerning the instruction which’ (TAD A6.13)” 


‘Lzy psms[k ‘mr I’ mstm{[‘n] ly ‘concerning (the fact that) Psamshe[k] said: “They do not 
ob[e]ly me” (TAD A6.8) 


Some of the Arsames letters on parchment do not have a reference to the 
content of the letter (T4D A6.3). Others lack any external data (TAD A6.9 the 
so-called ‘passport’) or only have an external address (TAD A6.11; 6.16).°8 
The two Arsames letters on papyrus found at Elephantine (TAD A6.1—6.2) do 
not bear any external data on their content.” 

The external data on the content of the Akhvamazda letters are part of the 
letters themselves. These data were written down in the offices of the sender 
of the letter. The letters B1—9 hold no external data on their content. 


6.5.4. Instruction for delivery (tables 4 and 9) 

The majority of the Akhvamazda letters have a clause hyty ‘grt’ z’/ ‘grt’ z’ 
hyty added to the end of the external data (hyty ‘grt’ z’ [A1—3; A8]; ‘grt’ z’ hyty 
[A4}]).!°° It is only absent from A5 and A6, though there was space enough for 
its addition.'"' A possible interpretation is ‘bring / deliver this letter’ (af‘e/ 
imperative of the verb ‘ty; so the editors). 





96 Schwiderski 2000, 211. 

97 In TAD A6.5 and TAD A6.12 the text is damaged following ‘/ ‘concerning’; cf. also 
‘l ... zy... mspt ‘concerning...which...Masapata’ (TAD A6.15). 

98 Others are damaged at this point (TAD A6.6; 6.14). 

99 TAD A6.2 does bear administrative information in Demotic, but this was probably 
added in the chancellery where the document was filed. See §6.5.1. 

100 The external data of A7 have not been preserved. 

101 In both letters, the top band of the parchment was not used for writing. See §6.5. 
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The Arsames correspondence and other official letters from the 
Achaemenid period lack instructions for delivery altogether, but there is a 
parallel in the difficult formula py y(w)bl / swn ybi (or simply swan) in the 
private letters on papyrus found at Hermopolis Magna (TAD A2.2:18; 2.3:14; 
2.4:14; 2.5:10; 2.6:10; 2.7:5; 2.1:15 simply has swn), dateable to the late sixth 
century. The most sensible translation of this clause is: ‘it should be brought 
to Ofi (Luxor) / Syene (Aswan)’. An active interpretation of the verb form y(w) 
bl ‘let him bring (it) to Ofi / Syene’ — without the expression of the subject — is 
less likely within this context.'” As in the Akhvamazda letters, the formula in 
the Hermopolis papyri is found in the external address area. 

It should be noted that, in the Akhvamazda letters, the delivery instruc- 
tion was written in the draft version. In the final version — the version which 
was sent to the addressee — the formula may have been absent (as in the 
Arsames letters). The Hermopolis letters were sent with the instruction, but 
these were private letters: there was no copy — either draft or improved — 
needed for filing. 

Returning to the form hyty, it may alternatively be understood as a hof‘al 
perfect sg.3m. form (passive) ‘it has been brought’.'° In that case, it would 
be a comment added later to confirm delivery of the letter. The fact that the 
letters are drafts is not necessarily a problem. After all, they may have been 
the draft versions filed in the chancellery (§2.1 with n.15). This interpretation 
is, however, unlikely for two reasons. Firstly, it can be concluded on the basis 
of the external data of AS — written on one line rather than on two — that both 
the external address (§6.5.1) and the remaining external data were part of the 
original letter written in the offices of Akhvamazda. This is not only true 
for the date and the content summary, but also for Ayty ‘grt’ z’/ ‘grt’ z’ hyty. 





102 From a formal point of view, there are several possible interpretations of y(w)bl/: 
a pref. conj. sg.3m. af‘el (active), a pref. conj. sg.3m. uf‘al, or a pref. conj. sg.3m. 
(passive) (all are derived from yb/ ‘to bring’). For a discussion of the possibilities, 
see Folmer 1995, 221-222. 

103 Assuming disagreement in gender between subject and predicate. This is not un- 
common in passive constructions. See Folmer 1995, 480. The hof‘al of ’ty is unat- 
tested in Official Aramaic, which is unsurprising for the hof‘al was on its way to 
vanishing from the Aramaic language. Nevertheless, hof‘al forms of ‘ty are among 
the few hof‘al forms that are still attested in Biblical Aramaic (Dan 3:13 hytyw 
hétayu [pl. 3m.] and Dan 6:18 hytyt hétayit [sg.3f.]). From a linguistic point of view, 
an interpretation as an active haf‘el verb verb form (‘he has brought [the letter]’) is 
also possible, but a clause construction without an expression of the subject does not 
make much sense within the present context. 
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Secondly, I have found no indication that the handwriting of these two words 
is different from the handwriting found in the rest of the external data.'* 

There is no reference to the delivery of letters in letters BI—9. 

Many official letters from Egypt contain additional information probably 
added in the chancellery where the document was received and filed. Such 
additional notes were often written in Demotic. They were added to the letter 
itself (so ‘Sasobek wrote’ and ‘the boat’ in the last line of the letter on papyrus 
by Arsames [TAD A6.2]) or in the area of the external data [on the verso]). In 
the Arsames letters on parchment, the Demotic name Hotephep was added to 
the external data (Atphp in Demotic script) in TAD A6.12-—6.13. In TAD A6.12, 
this name was written in the blank space where the seal was attached. Letter 
TAD A6.11 bears an additional line in Demotic referring to the content of the 
letter (written just above the external address; the Aramaic holds no external 
data on the content). Such additional information in Demotic added by the 
receiving chancellery is also found in other official documents from Egypt. !° 
Additions of this kind are not found among the Akhvamazda letters, a further 
hint that the Akhvamazda letters were drafts. 


7. Conclusion 


The Akhvamazda letters Al-8 and letters BI—9 (middle fourth century BCE) 
show much similarity with the letters on parchment and papyrus belonging 
to the Arsames correspondence found in Egypt (end fifth century BCE). At 
first glance, the points of agreement between the two corpora are impressive: 
the officials involved in the writing of the letters are the same, the epistolary 
style shows many similarities and thus points to a strong epistolary tradition 
(address mn PN ‘/ PN; wk ‘t; the use of the wish of well-being s/m wsrrt Sgy’ 
hwsrt lk; the way the parchment was written and folded; the administrative 
function of the external address). Particularly overwhelming are the points of 
agreement between the Akhvamazda letters and the Arsames letter orders on 
parchment. All these similarities contribute to the image of a well-organized 
system of chancelleries working to produce official documents in a uniform 
way across the empire. This amounts to an astonishing achievement consider- 
ing the spatial and temporal distances between the material in question. Upon 


104 The handwriting in the external data of Al—3 and A8, however, is different from the 
handwriting found in the internal data (I am grateful to Gerrit van der Kooij for this 
information). One case in point is the form of the shin in the external data of Al, 
which is markedly different from the shin in the internal data. 

105 The first evidence for an addition in Demotic is found in the letter of King Adon 
(TAD A\1.1) (end seventh century). See also Schwiderski 2000, 206-208. 
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closer inspection of the material, however, many differences between the two 
corpora are apparent. I summarize some of the more salient preliminary re- 
sults below. 


External data 

The external data in the Akhvamazda letters differ considerably from that 
found in the Arsames correspondence. The Akhvamazda letters do not in- 
clude the sender in the external address. 

The addressee in the external address of the Akhvamazda letters Al—8 
is preceded by the Old Aramaic preposition ’/. The use of this preposition is 
astonishing. It demonstrates that, in the middle of the fourth century BCE, in 
a remote province like Bactria, scribes were familiar with a preposition other- 
wise known only from letters from the western parts of the empire. 

Unlike the Arsames letters on parchment, the external data in many of the 
Akhvamazda letters contain a date and delivery instructions (Ayty; cf. also the 
Hermopolis papyri from Egypt). 

In the Akhvamazda letters, the last two bands of the parchment were used 
for external data. In the Arsames letters, the top band was not used for this 
purpose. In these letters, the external data on the content of the letter were 
written on the same band as the external address (in smaller script; left of 
the external address). The top band of the Akhvamazda letters was possibly 
hidden when the parchment was folded (but this needs to be verified in future 
investigations of the parchments). 

Letters BI—9 clearly differ from the Akhvamazda letters in their external 
address. They mention the sender in the external address, and do not hold the 
additional administrative information of letters Al—8. 


Internal address 

Letters B1—9 shed some interesting light on the address formula mn PN ‘/ PN. 
On the basis of this evidence, one must conclude that the address formula mn 
PN ‘7 PN does not by itself imply a difference in status between the sender 
and the addressee. These letters express the relative status of the correspon- 
dents in a different way. In some, the sender uses the noun ‘hy ‘my brother’ to 
indicate that he and the addressee share the same status. This further demon- 
strates the neutrality of the formula as to the relative status of the correspon- 
dents. The intrusion (?) of ‘hy in this address formula is so far unique within 
Aramaic letters. Further investigations are needed to determine whether this 
is a local or a late feature (under the possible influence of other letter writing 
traditions). 
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Wish of well-being 

As in the Arsames letter orders, the wish s/m wsrrt Sgy’ hwsrt lk does not 
co-occur in any one letter with the formula PN spr’ yd‘ t'm’ znh. It is only 
found in letters which possess no evidence for PN spr’ yd‘ t‘m’ znh. This wish 
is also found in letters B1—9 (sometimes with ‘hy instead of /k). 


Officials involved in the production of letters 

The Akhvamazda letters use an interesting combination of two clauses found 
in the Arsames letters (PN yd‘ t‘m’ znh and PN spr’). The formula PN spr’ yd‘ 
t‘m’ znh in these letters shows that in middle fourth century BCE Bactria, the 
two positions were held by one person. This implies an administrative sim- 
plification to be compared with the situation reflected in the Arsames letters 
from the end of the fifth century. The Arsames letters indicate that the two 
positions were held by two distinct persons. 

The positioning of the difficult PN spr’ "’’ b‘7 t‘m at the end of letter A2, 
in the place where one expects to find the colophon, supports the assumption 
that the titles b ‘7 t‘m and yd‘ t‘m’ znh refer to the same administrative function. 

The evidence from the Akhvamazda letters contributes to our understand- 
ing of the functions of the b‘/ t‘m and the spr. The overall impression derived 
from the available Aramaic material is that the functions of the b‘/ t‘m, the 
spr, and the person who wrote the document were not clearly delimited. 

As in the Arsames correspondence, the spr was probably not the same 
person as the person who wrote the document (based on differences in the 
handwriting). 


Archiving of the documents 

Naveh and Shaked are probably right to conclude that the Akhvamazda letters 
are drafts. They were possibly archived in the chancellery as records of out- 
going mail (compare the Elamite letter orders in the Persepolis Fortification 
archive; Elephantine letters Z4D A4.7—4.8 [without external data]). To the 
arguments given by Naveh and Shaked (the use of palimpsests; sloppy use of 
language'®*) may be added that there are no additions made by officials in the 
receiving chancellery.!”’ 





106 See Naveh/ Shaked 2012, 16-17, and 51. 

107 At least two important aspects of the ‘draft theory’ remain to be investigated: 
(a) how to explain the presence of two other documents which make mention of 
Bagavant (A9-—10) and (b) are there parallels for draft letters with an external 
address that leaves an empty space for the seal. 
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Just as in TAD A6.1 and TAD A6.2, the Akhvamazda letters’ external 
data would only partially be visible when the parchment was completely fold- 
ed (the external address). For obvious reasons, it cannot be ascertained how 
the Akhvamazda letters were filed in the receiving chancellery (the Arsames 
letters were probably completely folded when they were filed). The drafts do 
bear no clear signs of the final stage of folding. Only palimpsest A2 bears 
clear signs of the final phase of folding. This should be investigated further. 

In most cases, it is impossible to ascertain whether variant forms found 
in the newly published materials represent local variants or late developments 
of a given feature. 

It is possible to explain an archaic feature like ’/ in Aramaic documents 
from a relatively remote province by the high degree of mobility within the 
empire. A telling example is the presence of a Bactrian soldier on the island 
of Elephantine in southern Egypt in the fifth century. It suggests that persons 
from the eastern provinces could easily come into contact with epistolary tra- 
ditions and Aramaic language forms more prevalent in the western provinces 
of the empire. 
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Table 1: sender and addressee in the internal address 











of the sender 

















Akhvamazda | Arsames letters | Elephantine | Elephantine 
letters'°* letter TAD letter TAD 
A6.2 A6.1 
Sender mn “hmzd mn 'rsm mn "rsm ‘bdyk *hmns 
(Al-6) (6.3—6.5; 6.7—-6.13) wknwth bgdn 
wknwth wspry 
[mn] hrdwst mn wrwhy (6.14) mdynt’ 
(palimpsest of — | mn wrps (6.15) 
A2) mn ‘rthy) (6.16) 
damaged'” 
Addressee ‘lL bgwnt ‘l ’rtwnt (6.3—6.4) ‘l whpr‘mhy ‘Tmr’n ‘rs\m 
(Al-6) ‘T] ‘rtwnt (6.5) 
(extended ad- ‘l rmpy (6.8) 
dress in Al;5) ‘l ’rthnt (6.7) 
‘I nhthwr (6.10) 
‘l dyzk (palimp- | ‘l mrdk pqyd’ zy b 
sest of A2) X (6.9) (and 6 other 
addressees and their 
whereabouts) 
‘I nhthwr knzsrm 
wknwth (6.11-6.13) 
‘l nhthwr kndsyrm 
wknwth (6.14) 
‘Tnhthwr 
(6.15—6.16) 
damaged!” 
Whereabouts absent absent absent absent 





108 There is no information at this point for A7-8. 
109 Sender damaged in TAD A6.5-6.6 (6.6 has mn only). 
110 Damaged in TAD A6.6. 
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Bactria and Egypt 447 
Whereabouts absent absent!"!: 6.3-8; absent absent 
of the 6.10-16 
addressee 
present in 6.9: 
‘I mrdk pqyd’ zy 7g. 
kd/r 
PN pqyld’] zy bl'r 
PN pqyd’ [zy 
b|’rzwhn 
PN pqyd’ zy brbl hl 
wmtlbs 
PN pqyd’ [z]y bsl‘m 
PN wPN [p]qylay]’ 
zy bdmsq 
Relative 1. sender 1. sender 1. sender 1. addressee 
order of 2. addressee 2. addressee 2. addressee 2. sender 
correspondents 
Table 2: wishes of well-being 
Akhvamazda | Arsames letters Elephantine | Elephantine 
letters letter letter 
TAD A6.2 TAD A6.1 
Wish of [Sim w]srrt Slm wsrrt Sgy’ hwsrt lk | absent Slm mr’n ‘hy’ 
well-being Sgy’ hwsrt [/k] (6.3—4; 6.7; 6.16):' [Al’ ys’lw Sgy’ b] 
(palimpsest text kl ‘dn 
of A2) - in letters addressed 
to ‘rthnt (‘rtwnt in 6.5) 
absent in Al; 2; | and sent by 7m!" 
4-6!2 (6.3—5; 6.7) 
- in letters addressed 
to nhthwr and sent by 
thy (6.16) 
absent in 6.8—15!5 
111 There is no evidence for TAD A6.6 (damaged text). 


112 
113 
114 
115 


The text is damaged at this point in A3;7-8. 
Plausible reconstruction of this wish of well-being in TAD A6.5-6.6. 
Plausible reconstruction in TAD A6.5 (mn ’[ in the external address). 








TAD A6.8 addressed to ‘rmpy (sent by ‘r5m); TAD A6.9 addressed to mrdk pqyd’ and 
5 other officials (sent by 75m); TAD A6.10 addressed to nhthwr (sent by 5m); TAD 
A6.11 addressed to nhthwr knzsrm wknwth (sent by 7rsm); TAD A6.12 addressed 
to knzsrm (sent by 7sm); TAD A6.13 addressed to nhthwr knzsrm wknwth (sent by 
'rsm); TAD A6.14 addressed to nhthwr wkndsyrm wknwth (sent by wrwhy); TAD 
A6.15 addressed to nhthwr (sent by wrps). 
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Table 3. introduction to the body of the letter 























Akhvamazda | Arsames Elephantine letter | Elephantine letter 
letters!" letters TAD A6.2 TAD A6.1 
wk't wk ‘t (A1-6)!"7 wk ‘t (6.7-8; wk't wk't 
6.10-15)!"8 





Table 4: external data 




















Akhvamazda | Arsames letters | Elephantine | Elephantine 
letters!” letter TAD letter TAD 
A6.2 A6.1 
External present present!”? present present 
address 
Sender in absent mn ’rsm br byt’ mn ’rsm zy [‘b]dyk *hmns 
the external (6.3—4; 6.7) bms{[ryn wknwth ‘zdkry’ 
address mn ‘rsm (6.5 mn ’[; bl gdn wknwth] 
6.8; 6.10—13) dyny’ pt’sy wkn- 
mn wrwhy (6.14) wth spry mdynt 
mn wrps (6.15) pmwnpr' hrws 
mn ‘rthy (6.16) wknwth spry 
mdyn{t 
Addressee in *Lbgwnt wdyny’ | ‘I rmpy (6.8) damaged [‘7] mr’n ’rsm [z]y 
the external zy b[hl|my (Al) ‘l Prtwnt | (6.4) bmsryn 
address [7] bgwnt pht’ ‘l rthnt zy b[msry|n 
bhimy (A2) (6.7) 
'l bgwnt zy bf ‘Il nhthwr pqyd’ 
(A3) zy bmsryn bthtyt’ 
‘Ll bgwnt zy (6.10) 
bhimy (A4-6) ‘l nhthwr pqyd’ 
knzsrm wknwth 
damaged”! hmrkry’ zy bmsryn 
(6.11—13) 
‘I nhthwr whnd 
syrm pq (6.14) 
‘Tnjhthwlr pqyd’ 
zy b|msryn (6.15) 
damaged!” 














116 Damaged at this point in A7-8. 

117 In A3 this is w]k *. 

118 Completely damaged at this point: TAD A6.4-6.5. Partially restored in TAD A6.3; 
6.6; 6.9; 6.16. 

119 Damaged at this point: A7-8 

120 The external address is lacking in TAD A6.6 (damaged) and in TAD A6.9 (the 
passport). 

121 Damaged in A7-8. 

122 Damaged in TAD A6.3; 6.5-6.6. 
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Whereabouts | zy bhimy zy bmsryn (6.3; 6.7; | damaged zy bmsryn 
of the (A4-6)!3 6.11—-13; 6.15) 
addressee bhimy (A2) zy bmsryn bthtyt’ 
(6.10) 
absent: 6.8—6.9'4 
Whereabouts | absent absent zy bms{[ryn absent 
of the sender 
Relative order | 1. sender 1. sender 1. sender 1. addressee 
of sender and _ | 2. addressee 2. addressee 2. addressee 2. sender 
addressee 
‘I/’lin the ex- | ’] bgwnt (Al; ‘1 ‘I damaged 
ternal address | 4—6)'?5 
Content ‘1 (A2) ‘1+ noun (6.4; 6.7; | absent absent 
b (Al; 4) 6.10; 6.13)!° 
without prepo- ‘Izy (6.8) 
sition in front 
position (A3) 
zy 1. (A5) 
Scribe absent absent nbw’‘gb spr’ (1. | PN] ‘lym syn‘rs 
28) ‘zdkr’ knth (?) 
Date | Imrhswn snt absent b 13 [1] tht snt b 19 Imrhswn snt 
6 ‘rths[s8] mlk’ 12 drywlhws 38 ‘rthsss [mlk’] 
(Al) mlk’) 
b 3 Imrhswn [Snt] 
8 ‘rthsss m{lk’] 
(A2) 
b 10 Isbt [snt] 9 
rthsss mlk’ (A3) 
b 3 Isy[w]n [snt] 
11 [ré]hsss mlk’ 
(A4) 
absent: A5—6!”” 
Instructions hyty ’grt’z’ absent absent absent 
for delivery (A1-3; 8) 
hyty z’ ‘grt (A4) 
absent: A5—6'8 

















123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 


In Al and AS, the place name /i/my can be reconstructed. 
The text is damaged at this point in TAD A6.4-6.6; 6.14. 

Damaged in A2; 7-8. 
The text following ‘/ is damaged in TAD A6.5; 6.12; 6.15. 
No information for A7-8 (text is damaged). 
No information for A7 (its external address is not preserved). 
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Table 5: officials responsible for the effectuation and writing of letter orders 





























Akhvamazda Arsames letters | Elephantine | Elephantine 
letters letter letter TAD 
TAD A6.2 A6.1 
spr’ dyzk spr’ (A2) rst spr’ (6.9-13) ‘nny spr’ b‘l t'm | absent 
hswhsw spr’ yd‘ ‘hppy spr’ (6.8) nbw‘qb spr’ 
t‘m’ znh (Al) (external data) 
PN spr’ yd‘ t'm’ znh 
(A3 ) 
dyzk spr’ yd‘ t'm’ znh 
(A4; 7) 
nwrprtr spr’ yd‘ 
t‘m(‘) znh (AS; 6)!” 
b‘lt'm dyzk spr’”'” b‘lt'm absent ‘nny spr’ b‘I t'm | absent 
(A2) (1. 23) 
b‘It'm (palimpsest 
of AS) 
PN spr’ PN! spr’ yd‘ t'm’ znh_ | PN yd‘ t‘m’ znh absent absent 
yd‘ t'm’ (Al; 3-7)2! (6.8-13) 
znh absent: 6.3—5; 
6.7132 
PN ktb absent absent nbw‘gb ktb (1. absent 
23) 
] Ath + PN (in 
Demotic) 





Table 6: sender and addressee in the internal address of the letters BI-9 




















2. addressee 





Sender mn PN (B2-4) 
Addressee ‘1 PN (B2) 
‘l ‘hy PN (B1;4;6) 
.. mr]’y (BS) 
Whereabouts of the sender absent 
Whereabouts of the addressee absent 
Relative order of correspondents 1. sender 








129 
130 


Damaged in A8. 
A4:6; 7:2 dyzk spr’ yd‘ t'm’ znh; AS:3; 6:11 nwrprtr spr’ yd‘ t'm’ znh (tm in A6); 


Al:12 hswhsw spr’ yd‘ t‘m’ znh; in A3, the name of the spr is damaged (] spr’ yd‘ 
t'm’ znh) (1. 3f.). 


131 
132 


Damaged in A8. 
The text is damaged at this point in TAD A6.6. 
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Table 7: wishes of well-being in letters BI-9 





Wish of well-being Slm wsrrt Sgy’ hwsrt lk (B1)'° 
Slm wsrrt Sgy’ hwsrt U’hy (B4) 














Table 8: introduction to the body of the letter in letters BI-9 
wk‘t wk ‘t (Bl:1; 2:1; 3:2; 4:1) 

















Table 9: external text in letters BI-9 



































External address present 
Sender in the external address mn PN (B2-4) 
mn] PN (BI; palimpsest B1 
Addressee in the external address ‘1 PN (B2;4) 
‘l “hy PN (B1;3; palimpsest B1) 
Whereabouts of the addressee absent 
Whereabouts of the sender absent 
Relative order of sender and addressee 1. sender 
2. addressee 
‘l/’lin the external address ‘] 
Content absent 
Scribe absent 
Date absent 
Instruction for delivery absent 











Table 10: officials responsible for the effectuation and writing of letters BI-9 




















spr’ absent 
b‘It'm absent 
PN yd‘ t'm’ znh absent 
PN ktb absent 





133. The wish can be restored in B2 (S/m w[Srrt Sgyv’ hw]srt lk) and possibly in B6 as well. 
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The Empire as Visible in the Aramaic Documents from 
Persepolis 


Annalisa Azzoni, Nashville* 


The presence of Aramaic writing at Persepolis represents, quantitatively spea- 
king, a quite small percentage of the Persepolis Fortification Archive epigra- 
phical evidence, since the count of Aramaic texts amounts, to date, to about 
830 Aramaic monolingual tablets, circa 250 Aramaic epigraphs on Elamite 
tablets, and a few dozen Aramaic legends on seals'. It is plausible, however, 
that the extant texts do not accurately represent the scope of actual usage 
of Aramaic in the recording process of the archive, as there is also another 
presumed type of Aramaic records, constituted by Aramaic documents on 
leather parchments. The existence of these texts is known from Elamite texts 
mentioning “Babylonian scribes on leather” or “scribes on leather,” and now 
by a rather faded Aramaic epigraph on Elamite which states “copied on | le- 
ather (document),”” but they were too perishable to survive the destruction of 
Persepolis. Given that there is no physical evidence of this last type of records, 
however extensive their amount might have been, the extant data in Aramaic 
language and script at Persepolis seems rather inconsequential in comparison 
to the large amount of data offered by its Elamite and Uninscribed coun- 
terparts. Nevertheless, Aramaic texts constitute a discrete while intimately 
connected part of the archive, and their role and function within it needs to 
be evaluated and understood. The reasons for using this language and script 
on clay was clearly not haphazard, and while it may be difficult to determine 
why Aramaic would be preferable to Elamite for any given type or record, I 
think it is possible to examine how Aramaic records functioned internally and 
in relation to the larger archive. 


* | wish to express my thanks to the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago 
and the Persepolis Fortificaton Archive team for their sustained help with this ongo- 
ing research. 

1 Lam aware of the debates surrounding the terminology used for Aramaic writings in 
clay archives, and I have opted for the term “tablets” and “epigraphs” for a variety 
of reasons. For discussions of these, see Azzoni 2009 for “tablets,” and Azzoni / 
Stolper 2015 for “epigraphs.” 

2 PFAE 2178-101. 
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Toward that goal, in the present paper I will discuss in particular the 
evidence of the Persepolis Fortification Aramaic monolingual tablets, also 
known as PFAT, and I will offer some insight on the use of Aramaic in the 
archive and on how the PFAT may connect with and shed light on the rest 
of the archive. Of the circa 830 PFAT, roughly 80% are written in ink, 13% 
are incised, and 9% display what IJ call incised ink, that is an incision left by 
the inked writing implement on the wet clay. The reason why I distinguish 
this last writing technique from the actual incision is that the intended result 
was that of an inked writing, and the incision is in fact accidental, though it 
proves invaluable in the cases in which the ink has faded away. Finally, as I 
have discussed elsewhere, there are instances in which more than one writing 
technique is employed in the same tablet, and in various cases tablets are 
clearly written by different hands, thus possibly showing different stages in 
the recording procedure of the PFAT.* 

The PFAT share terminology, personal names, commodities, date range,* 
and other features with their Elamite counterparts, but they do not conform 
to the categories established by Richard Hallock for the Elamite tablets. The 
first, glaring, difference is the lack of essential or primary information. As no- 
ted by others and myself, the PFAT are notably terser and laconic. Their texts 
vary in length from one word to twelve lines, and in many cases they record 
only one item of information, which may be a commodity, a personal name 
(which may or may not be accompanied by smh “by name” and/or wknwth 
“and his colleagues”), a title, a month name, or a year number. Others com- 
bine some of these elements, such as commodity accompanied by a personal 
name or by a year number, or by both. In other cases, language of receipt is 
added, such as is the case in PFAT 546 (“Seed. He took. Year 23.”). Given 
the limited amount of information they provide, it is arduous to imagine that 
shorter PEAT were intended to be used as primary or independent records. It 
is more likely that they would be connected with other, more explicit, data, 
though at this stage it still remains difficult to determine exactly how these 
tablets were woven into the texture of the archive. 

For example, PFAT 388° records simply a crude incision reading ’t smh. 
The presence of smh (“his name”) confirms the identification of the first ele- 
ment as a personal name. The same name appears in a very similarly crude 


3 For a first overview of the PFAT see Azzoni 2009, 235-274. 

4 While in my previous publication on the PFAT, I had tentatively described as possi- 
ble Raymond Bowman’s reading of “year 4” in PFAT 1, I am now certain that this is 
in fact erroneous, thus confirming that the PFAT remain within the same chronolo- 
gical range as the remainder of the archive. Contra Azzoni 2009, 258. 

5 Seals: PFUTS 0361*s; PFATS 0377s; PFUTS 0109s. 
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handwriting (probably by the same hand) in PFAT 690,° and although in this 
instance the element smh is missing, the handwriting and the presence of seal 
PFUTS 0361*s in both tablets suggests that the inscription refers to the same 
individual. It is tempting to identify this person with Atti, known from va- 
rious Elamite tablets,’ and to imagine that the two PFAT may be connected 
with other records pertaining to him. However, though as I mentioned both 
tablets have one seal in common, they do not share seal impressions with the 
tablets bearing his name in the rest of the archive. Thus, even if PFAT 388 
and 690 are clearly connected to one another and may be connected with the 
records of Atti in the Elamite records, their function in the archive should be 
considered distinct in the recording process. Even though as they stand they 
do not seem to add any meaningful information about Atti and the absence 
of further data to support this identification calls for some caution in making 
this connection, at this point the personal name seems to be the only ancho- 
ring element for these tablets to the remainder of the archive. Another piece 
of the puzzle may be the presence of an Aramaic epigraph on Fort. 1978-103 
(W), which also reads ’¢,* but the fragmentary Elamite text does not allow a 
connection with Atti. This example illustrates the difficulty in examining the 
evidence of the Aramaic texts internally but also the possibilities of connec- 
tions with larger body of evidence in the archive. 

Another similar case, PFAT 187 reads ptp mrdk zy yrh klsw (“Rations 
of Mrdk for the month of Kislev’’).? The same personal name is attested in 
PFAT 212, with a more laconic ptp mrdk (“rations of Mrdk”)'° and in PFAT 
357, which lacks the element ptp but reads mrdk wknwth (“Mrdk and his 
colleagues”).'' Thus, though the personal name is the same, the tablets record 
different elements of the relevant information, but none offers a full set of 
data. In this case, the evidence from the seals does not establish internal con- 
nection within the PFAT, but similarly to the previous example, the personal 
name finds a likely counterpart in the Elamite texts, where Marduka is also 
well attested.'? Again, with caution, one can see intersectionality between 





6 Seals: PFATS 0608s; PFUTS 0361*s. 

7 PF 0201 (Cl), 0258 (C2), 0613 (G), 1171 (M), 1616 (M), 1617 (M); NN 0406 (R), 0834 
(C2), 0916 (M), 1171 (C1), 1605 (M). 

8 Though the context is fragmentary, the space before the broken edge suggests that 
the word is complete. 

9 Seal: PFS 2215s. 

10 Seal: PF 0131. 

11 PFATS 0056. 

12 The name Marduka/Mardukka is attested in more than 40 tablets, see for example 
PF 0081 (B), PF 0412 (E), 0489 (F). 
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Elamite and Aramaic texts. However, the two examples above, while pertai- 
ning possibly to the same individuals, do not appear conform to a specific 
pattern of record keeping. 

A number of PFAT contain more explicit information, such as references 
to detailed amounts and/or types of rations, mostly related to travel, people 
(or sometimes livestock) for specific months and/or years, but even in these 
cases one does not get as complete a picture such as the one we have come to 
expect from the Elamite corpus. Although some of the Aramaic tablets record 
similar data, and certain patterns in content and layout can be discerned, ' it is 
difficult to determine overall patterns. This makes it arduous to establish cate- 
gories for the PFAT, along the model that was established for the Elamite tab- 
lets. Perhaps, however, one should not expect the PFAT to fall into the Elamite 
categories, or even into clearly defined categories of their own, particularly if 
it is the case that they were meant to be used in connection with other records. 
Thus, another possible way to approach them is to isolate groups of tablets 
which share similar content and combine their information in order to explore 
the collective data they offer. 

For the present paper I have in particular singled out the PFAT that clearly 
mention the king or Parnakka, to examine if they might offer some insight 
regarding the royal administration, and perhaps the royal court. The readings 
and results presented here are preliminary and I offer them in this context pre- 
cisely with the intent of beginning a larger discussion of how the Aramaic data 
may accompany and possibly supplement the much more abundant evidence 
offered by the larger archive. Two clear examples in this group are PFAT 095, 
which begins with the phrase bhtm milk’ (“By the seal of the king”)'* and 
PFAT 195 which ends with bhim prnk (“by the seal of Parnakka”).'* The use 
of the Aramaic word /tm corresponds to the use of the halmi in the Elamite 
tablets and thus implies the presence of authorizing documents. '* In particu- 
lar, PFAT 195 reads: 


Obverse 

1. wnd smh 

2. hr.‘§ “th mn 

3. prnk ‘zl ‘1 

4. mlk’ ‘igh’ 
Reverse 

5. hmr mry 10? x? 





13. Azzoni 2009, 257. 

14 PFATS 0027s. 

15 PFATS 0001s; PFATS 0219s; PFS 0213; PFUTS 0109s. 
16 Henkelman 2008, 90. 
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6. bhtm prnk 


Wnd by name, the [title], came from Parnakka, went to the king. He took 10[+?] marris 
of wine. By the seal of Parnakka. 


Though Bowman read parts of this tablet differently,'’ he suggested a pos- 
sible identification here for the personal name as Elamite Manada, attes- 
ted in PF 1018, which is tempting.'® It is just as tempting to see in line 2 an 
Aramaic rendering of his title harsara (,,chief“), rather than Bowman’s hd/r’] 
“the Excellent,” but the reading is too difficult for a certain identification." 
Regardless of whether this identification is plausible or not, this tablet, in 
line with much of the PFAT, lacks some important information, such as year/ 
month, or place, and at this stage the only possible intersection is constituted 
by this suggestive connection. 

Another Aramaic tablet records travel from Parnakka to the king by an 
individual whose name is not clearly readable but whose profession is clearly 
identifiable as “express (messenger).””° PFAT 187! reads: 


Obverse 

1. dds?.? Smh 

2. prds 1 ’t{h? m?n?] 
3. prnk “zl 

4. ‘I ml[k’] 

Reverse 

5. ‘n?. ptp 

6. L. 


PN by name, | pirradazzis, came from Parnakka, went to the king. [...] rations... 


The personal name is not clearly identifiable with any known individual 
among the known pirradazzis as the tablet is at present not completely legi- 
ble, and, much like the preceding tablet, PFAT 18 does not appear to have a 
line for the year/month for which this travel is recorded. On the other hand, 
in this instance the type of rations does not seem to be recorded and the seal 
of Parnakka is not mentioned. These two exemplars share similar content 
with other tablets mentioning individuals travelling from Parnakka such as 
PFAT 185” and 190” (in this last case there is another possible attestation of 


17. Bowman MS, 406-408. 

18 Seals: PFS 1002; PFS 1003. For the possible reading of this name as *Vanata- see 
Tavernier 2007, 337. 

19 Bowman MS, 406. 

20 Henkelman 2008, 193. 

21 Seals: PFATS 0097s; PFS 0578s. 

22 Seals: PFATS 0001s; PFATS 0054s; PFATS 0212s. 

23 Seals: PFATS 0010s; PFATS 0215. 
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pirradazzi§ in line 3) and other monolingual tablets mention travelers from 
the king (PFAT 241,** 269,*° 570,76 572°’) or to the king (PFAT 118,78 183,” 
also possibly PFAT 256* and 258)*! but, though they all begin with a perso- 
nal name followed by smh, they vary in length and content and do not follow 
clearly defined patterns. 

A noteworthy tablet, PFAT 272,*° mentions a person traveling from the 
king, apparently with an entourage of more than 40 ‘boys’ (servants). The 
tablet reads as follows: 


Obverse 

1. ‘mrdt smh 

2. dhss ‘thmn 

3. ‘mlk” [']z?1 mn 
4. hg/tlq/m ... 
Reverse 

5. ‘lymh .20+20+3 
6. gh ptp 

7... 3h 343 


PN by name, the dhss, came from the king to [place]. His/her boys 43 [+?]. He took 
rations 3 [+? griwa] and 6 h(andfuls). 


In this tablet, where much is still difficult to understand, the first word in 
line 2, clearly a title given its position after the personal name and smA, is in- 
triguing as it very likely reflects the title *dux¢is (“princess”). Unfortunately 
the personal name here, read as ‘mdt (*Amadata-) by Bowman, whose reading 
I do not see,* is not easily identifiable. The lack of gender agreement with the 
verb ‘th (and later /gh) is not an impediment for this reading, as this occurs at 
least once again in the archive, in an Aramaic epigraph on an Elamite tablet. 
In this example, the text is Smt’ 1” ’th (lit. “the year did not come,” i.e. “the year 
was not recorded”),** hence another instance of a verbal form that does not 
show agreement with a feminine noun, in the case the word for “year.” This is 
not in fact surprising as it is evident from the PFAT that the scribes who write 





24 Seals: PFATS 0755s; PFATS 0756s; PEATS 0757s. 
25 Seals: PFATS 0001s; PFATS 0016s. 

26 Seals: PFS 0940; PFUTS 0047s. 

27 Seals: PFATS 0009s; PFATS 0016s; PFUTS 0110s. 
28 Seals: PFATS 0158s; PFS 0578s. 

29 Seals: PFATS 0001s; PFATS 0015; PFATS 0211s. 
30 Seals: PFATS 0271s; PFS 0940. 

31 Seals: PFS 1312s. 

32 Seals: PFATS 0001s; PFATS 0278; PFUTS 0109s. 
33. Bowman MS, 552f. 

34 PFAE 0820. 
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Aramaic at Persepolis had a somewhat cursory knowledge of the language, 
as is also suggested by their strange syntax and peculiar use of prepositions. 
While this suggested reading is admittedly speculative, the word dhss is pos- 
sibly attested in the very faded PFAT 154,*° where again the PN is not clearly 
identifiable and the travel seems to occur towards the king. 

Still within the realm of the king’s entourage, another interesting title is 
possibly attested in PFAT 056*° where travel is not specified, but where we 
have a year number. This tablet reads: 


Obverse 

1. bsnt 20+3 gndr 
2. grh ‘l 
Reverse 

3. milk’ hw 

4. kl 

Obverse 

5. qmh dmy 


In year 23 Gndr (the man of Kandahar). He is the barber to the king. Food. Household?’ 
flour. 


The translation of the title in line 2 is speculative, but, as noted by Bowman, 
the presence of the letter ayin suggests that this should be an Aramaic word.** 
Since the reading is firm, and the root gr‘ (“to shear, shave”) is attested in 
various Aramaic dialects,*’ I think that the translation “barber” is well foun- 
ded, particularly as the noun is used in relation to the king. The syntax of the 
expression gr‘h ‘/ mlk’ hw is unusual, but once more in line with the Aramaic 
attested in the PFAT and PFAE, which betrays a functional knowledge of 
Aramaic by scribes whose primary language is clearly not Aramaic. The iden- 
tification of this “man of Kandahar” as the barber of the king, together with 
possible attestation of at least one of the royal daughters, and various tablets 
that mention people moving between the king and Parnakka, suggests the 
possibility that at least a number of PFAT may be pertinent to people in royal 
entourage and particularly close to the king. 





35. Seal: PFATS 0058. 

36 Seals: PFATS 0011; PFS 1090. 

37 For the translation of dmy I follow Naveh / Shaked 2012, 181f. 

38 Bowman MS, 169. 

39 The Comprehensive Aramaic Lexicon (cal.huc.edu; accessed October 12, 2014) quv. 
(with various derivative nouns meaning “barber” and “hairdresser”). 
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Conclusion 

As noted, the PFAT, though less than one thousand records, are an organic 
part of the PFA archive, but it is still difficult to determine how they fit into 
the larger whole. Particularly as regards the shorter PFAT their function may 
be closer to that of the Aramaic epigraphs on Elamite tablets, meant to be used 
in tandem with other records. However, even when one can establish possible 
overlaps between the parts of the archive, questions remain as to how they all 
fit together. In this regard I find collaborative work with the other members of 
the PFA team most fruitful towards this goal, such as the work on the PFAE 
with Matthew Stolper*’ and the work on PFATS 002 and rations for equids 
with Elspeth Dusinberre.”! 

As for longer PFAT presented here, they open further questions at this 
stage, since even though they offer relatively more information, they still lack 
key data, and thus they also do not seem to be intended to stand as full, in- 
dependent records. Furthermore, in these cases, much more needs to be done 
with regard to the crucial philological work, as most commonly used words 
have been already identified, but many still need to be understood. This task 
is particularly peculiar usage use of Aramaic words, and grammatical prob- 
lems, as well as a high interference with Persian and Elamite. 

When I first presented the PFAT to a venue similar to this one, I was 
perhaps more optimistic and naive about how all of the data would come to- 
gether with time. I find now that every new reading opens exciting possibili- 
ties, but also many more questions. That is why I am grateful for the opportu- 
nity to share this with my colleagues, in hope to further our understanding of 
the Aramaic evidence, and of the archive as whole. 





40 See note 1. 
41 Azzoni/ Dusinberre 2014, 1-16. 
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The Idumaean Ostraca as Evidence of Local Imperial 
Administration 


André Lemaire, Paris* 


“Since the 1960s', several tens of Aramaic ostraca dated to the fourth century 
BCE have been found in the southern part of Israel’? by the excavations of 
Aharoni at Arad’ and Tell Beer-Sheba*. Other ones have been found’ at Tell 
Jemmeh (4/3 c. BCE)°, Tell el-Far‘ah (south), Tell ‘Ira’, Tell Haror®, Tell 
es-Sera‘/Tell esh-Shari‘a°, Nahal Yattir'®, Tell Malhata!', Horvat Rogem” and, 
mainly during the latest excavations, at Maresha®. 

All these ostraca seem to be connected with the Persian administration: 
several of them, from Arad (n° 5), from Beersheba (n° 50) and from Tell el- 
Far‘ah (n° 3-5), begin with the verb HB, “give”, and according to Naveh, “In 
fact most of the Aramaic ostraca from Tel Arad are instructions to supply 
goods to persons who were horsemen or donkey-drivers, although generally 





This paper is an updated and adapted version of part of a Schweich Lecture; see 

Lemaire 2015, 101-117. 

1 Earlier, an almost illegible Aramaic ostracon from Lachish was published in 
(Tufnell, 1953, 145f., pl. 49.2 and 68; Klingbeil 1995, 77-84). 

2. H. Eshel 2007, 121. 


3. Naveh 1981, 153-176. See also later ostraca discovered during the restoration of the 
site by Herzog and Sappo (1995, 129). 

4 Naveh 1973; idem 1979. 

5 See already Lemaire 1994, 273f. 

6 See Naveh 1992. Note, however, that these ostraca could also be 3 century BCE. 

7  Naveh 1985. At 1.2 of the Tel ‘Ira ostracon, read: Q III, “3 q(abs]”. The so-called 


Aramaic ostracon from “the region of Yatta [?]” (Naveh 1985, 117f.) probably stems 
from the area of Khirbet el-Q6m: compare Eph‘al / Naveh 1996, 38 n° 49; Lemaire 
2002a, 21f. n° 22. Similarly, the ostracon from “the region of Raphia (?)” (Naveh 
1985, 118f. n° 9) could well come from the area of Khirbet el-Qé6m, though this is 
more conjectural. See also Naveh 1999, 412f. 

8 Oren et al. 1991, 18. 

9 Oren 1972, 167f.; idem 1973, 402. 

10 Govrin 1988/89, 142. 

11 Kochavi 1972, 595f.; Beit-Arieh 1995, 128f. 

12 Cohen 1986, 91f. 

13 See mainly E. Eshel 2007a (about 300 BCE?); idem 2007b; idem 2010. It is difficult 
to distinguish the Persian from the early Hellenistic-period ostraca. 
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the imperative HB is missing”’*. Besides horse (SWSH), donkey (HMR) and 
camel (GML), the items mentioned are mainly barley (S[‘RN]), crushed bar- 
ley (DQYR), wheat (H[NTN]), flour (QMH) and oil (MSH); these commodi- 
ties can be compared to those appearing as rations in the Aramaic tablets from 
Persepolis’. Furthermore the mention of DGL in two Arad ostraca (n° 12,2; 
18,1) reveals that these horsemen were probably members of an army unit". 
In this context, a “treasurer” (GNZBR: probable reading of Arad ostracon 
n° 37,1) may have been in charge of the distribution of the food from the local 
storehouse. 

At the same time, this “treasurer” may also have been in charge of collect- 
ing a capitation of half a shekel [= 2 q(uarters of shekel)]. In fact, the corrected 
reading of Arad ostracon 417’, reveals a list of persons “who brought silver,” 
each in the amount of R JI, “2 q(uarters of shekel)”: 


Obverse 
1. ZY NS’ KSP 
BLBNY’ 


TL RID 
OWS'L.... RI 
‘WTY KSP RII 
QDM’L KSP R II 
HMW RII 
NQM’ R 1/1?] 
Reverse 

1. ZY NS’ KSP 

2. BLBNY’ 


Oe SUN Se SN 


Obverse 

1. Who brought silver 

2. in Libnaya 

Bis lets 

Be. saison el 2 q(uarters) 

5. Qosel..... 2 q(uarters) 

6. ‘Utay silver 2 q(uarters) 


x 


. Qadmie/ silver 2 q(uarters) 





14 Naveh 1985, 116f. 

15 Azzoni 2008, 258f.; Azzoni/ Dusinberre 2014. 

16 The numerous Jewish names could thus indicate the presence of “Jewish soldiers in 
the Persian army stationed in the Negev” (H. Eshel / Zissu 2006, 830). 

17. Lemaire 2002a, 226f. 
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8. Hammu 2 q(uarters) 

9. Naqma 1(/2?) q(uarters) 
Reverse 

1. Who brought silver 

2. In Libnaya 


In addition, the corrected reading of Tel ‘Ira ostracon n° 8 could equally be 
connected to a capitation of “2 q(uarters of shekel)’”"*: 


1. NN’ GNZBR’ 
2. RM‘YS 1 
3. WLRII 


1. Nanda the treasurer 
2. Ram‘ay 1 sh(ekel) 
3. Wael 2 q(uarters) 


Although several of these ostraca are dated by day, month and year," or some- 
times only by day (Arad n° 1-9, 13, 15, 22, 28, 36, 43), none of them indicates 
the name of the king. Their dating remains approximate”: plausibly in the 4" 
century BCE, judging from the palaeography. 

Another site from Idumaea produced many Aramaic ostraca from the 
Persian and Hellenistic period: Khirbet el-Q6m”, which may be identified 
with Biblical Makkedah”. During a salvage excavation conducted in 1971 
by Holladay, Strange and Geraty, seven Aramaic ostraca were found. Only 
one, a bilingual Aramaic and Greek, was published”’. The other ones, among 
them probably two Aramaic ostraca from the Persian period (n° 7-8), are 
only known through Geraty’s thesis™. Illegal excavations, however, went on 
in Khirbet el-Q6m and “during the 1980s”> more than 1,600 Aramaic ostraca”® 
were discovered” and “soon scattered all over the globe, in various museums 





18 See Lemaire 2002b, 140; idem 2002a, 227f. 

19 Especially Beersheba n° 1—9. 27-29, 31, Tell Jemmeh 1, 4, Maresha n° 3, 6. 

20 E. Eshel 2010, 42 proposed to date ostracon n° 7 in the 41“ year of Artaxerxes II (363 
BCE), but this tiny fragmentary ostracon is probably to be read as “61”, rather than 
the date formula “B 41”. 

21 Lemaire 2006a, 236. 

22 Dorsey, 1980. 

23 Geraty 1975; Skaist 1978; Geraty 1981; idem 1984. 

24 Geraty 1972a; see abstract in Geraty 1972b, 595f. 

25 Actually the first one, published by Naveh 1985, 117f. n° 7, was said to come from 
“the region of Yatta (?)” (supra, n. 8). 

26 To correct to “some 1,700 legible pieces” according to Porten / Yardeni 2007a, 126 
and probably now “some 2, 000 ostraca”. 
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and private collections. In 1996 two monographs were published about this 
collection: one was written by Naveh / Eph‘al and the other by Lemaire; a 
third book was published by Lemaire in 2002.’ In those books more than 
800 of these ostraca were published’”**. Several tens of additional ostraca 
were published in papers,” as were many commentaries,” but we still await 
the final and comprehensive publication, including images, by Porten and 
Yardeni.*! These same scholars have already produced a range of preliminary 
studies with hand copies”. 

Under the conditions outlined here, and although based on about half of 
the corpus, the interpretation of several aspects offered here cannot pretend 
to be definitive. At the same time it is undeniable that the published ostraca 
already have started to throw an important new light on Idumaea during the 
4 century BCE. 

As said, some of the ostraca are dated by day, month and year, but the 
name of the king is only rarely indicated. Thus far, we have, designated 
as “king”, “Artaxerxes ((RTHSSS)*”, “Alexander ("(LKSNDR)**”, “Philip 
(PLPS)**”, “Ptolemy/Talmaios (TLMYS)**’, and, without title, “Antigonus’””. 
These names offer a clear indication that the provisorily defined chits are to 





27 The publications are Eph’al / Naveh, 1996; Lemaire 1996: Lemaire 2002a. 

28  H. Eshel 2007, 121. 

29 Lozachmeur / Lemaire 1996; Ahituv 1999; Lemaire 1999b; Ahituv / Yardeni 2004, 
7-23; Lemaire 2006b; Lemaire 2006c, 416-9; Lemaire 2007, 62—68; Langlois 2012; 
Lemaire 2012. 

30 Betz etal. 1997, 226; Eph‘al 1997; Sokoloff 1997; R6llig 1997; Zadok 1997; Amadasi 
Guzzo 1998; Betz et al. 1998, 112-5; Lemaire 1998a; Lemaire 1998b; Zadok 1998; 
Lemaire 1999c; idem 1999a, 113f.; Lemaire 2000; Zadok 2000; Lemaire 2001a; idem 
2001b; Eph‘al 2003; Lemaire 2003; idem 2004a; idem 2004b; idem 2004c; Notarius 
2004; Sapin 2004; Schwiderski 2004, 203-284; Anson 2005; Porten 2005; Becking 
2006; Heltzer 2006; Notarius 2006; Kloner / Stern 2007; Stern 2007; Becking 2008; 
idem 2009, 39-41; Israel 2009. 

31 The first volume just appeared: Porten / Yardeni 2014. 

32 Porten/ Yardeni 2003; eidem 2004; eidem 2006; eidem 2007a—b—c; eidem 2008a—b; 
eidem 2009; eidem 2012. About the methodological problem of publishing only 
hand copies, see Joisten-Pruschke 2009. 

33 Eph‘al / Naveh 1996, 13.2; Lemaire 2002a, 19.2. Ahituv / Yardeni 2004, 8 claim: 
“Artaxerxes II (once), Artaxerxes III (twice)”. 

34 Lemaire 1996, 38.2; 39.2; Eph‘al / Naveh 1996, 111.4; 112.3; Lemaire 2002a, 87.1; 
88.2; 89.4. Ahituv / Yardeni 2004, 8 claim only six attestations. 

35 Eph‘al / Naveh 1996, 96.1; 97.2; Lemaire 2002a, 91.2. Ahituv / Yardeni 2004, 8 refer 
to five attestations. 

36 =©Ahituv / Yardeni 2004, 19-20 n° 13 (ISAP 710,2). 
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be interpreted in the context of the late Persian and early Hellenistic empires. 
Still, aspects of the datings remain problematic: 


1. 


As is well known, there were several Persian kings named “Artaxerxes”. 
Since the palaeographical dating is approximately 4" c. BCE, one may 
hesitate between Artaxerxes II (404-359), Artaxerxes III (359-338) and 
Arses/Artaxerxes IV (338-336). Since Artaxerxes II is alone to have ruled 
more than 21 years, a regnal year higher than that may safely be attributed 
to his reign. There are several unambiguous attestations of “year 43,” and 
the earliest clear date among the published ostraca was actually “On the 
27th of Tammuz, year 43” (=July 20, 362 BCE)**. EN 48 was tentatively 
read as “On the 10" of Sivan, year 42” (~June 14, 363), even though, at 
the end of line 1, the digit “2” is somehow uncertain. Porten and Yardeni*® 
announced “50 texts explicitly dated as early as 40—6 Artaxerxes II (365— 
359 B.C.E...) ... Isolated, fragmentary texts record a date of year 33 (for 
Artaxerxes II? [ISAP 205])”. This could agree with the claim of Ahituv 
and Yardeni that “The earliest date is year 32 (of Artaxerxes I]),”*° un- 
fortunately without any reference or picture so that this date (374/3 BCE) 
cannot be checked*!. One may only note that this purported earliest date 
would fit the tentative reconquest of Egypt in 373 BCE”. 

The regnal years of “Alexander the king” have been interpreted in two 
different ways: 

a ) Eph‘al / Naveh 1996, followed by Eph‘al*’, Ahituv / Yardeni**, Porten / 
Yardeni* and others“, interpreted Alexander as Alexander I'V (317ff.) since, 
according to the Babylonian and Macedonian computation of Alexander the 
Great’sregnal years (starting 336 BCE), he hadnoregnal year2 in Palestine’. 





37 


*"NTGNS: Lemaire 2002a, 93.2; >TGNS: Eph‘al / Naveh 1996, 56.2; 108.2; 128.2; 
Lemaire 2002a, 92.1; 94.1; "RTGNS: Lemaire 2002a, 50.2(!). Ahituv / Yardeni 
2004, 8 refer to twelve attestations. 

Lemaire 2002a, | and 199. For other ostraca dated “year 43 of Artaxerxes” (362/61 
BCE), see Porten / Yardeni 2009, 144* and 147* and now Porten / Yardeni 2014, 
A9.1 (365 BCE). 

Porten / Yardeni 2008b, 744. 

Ahituv / Yardeni 2004, 8. 

Ahituv / Yardeni 2004, 11. 

See, e.g., Briant 1996, 672f. 

Eph‘al 1997, 291. 

Ahituv / Yardeni 2004, 8. 

See, e.g., Porten / Yardeni 2006, 479-485. 

Wheatley 2003, 274; Boiy 2006, 58-61. 

Eph‘al / Naveh 1996, 17f. 
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b ) In Lemaire 1996* and 2002a”, I interpreted Alexander as Alexander 
the Great according to a Palestinian computation of his regnal years star- 
ting with his control of the country (332 BCE), since a similar local compu- 
tation is already attested in Phoenician®. 

With the publication of new ostraca dated to years in Antigonus’ reign con- 
temporaneous with that of Alexander IV (the second year of Alexander IV 
is identical with the third year of Antigonus*'), the reference to Alexander 
the Great seems now clearer and clearer. The alternative, that scribes 
could variously adopt a dating by Antigonus or by Alexander IV, does 
not seem likely. 

The ostracon dated on an undetermined year of “Ptolemy the king” (SAP 
710 supra note 36) is difficult to interpret. It is apparently “the latest of the 
dated texts in this corpus”® since “it was only in 306 that Ptolemy clai- 
med kingship, following his rival, Antigonus Monophtalmos’’*, and it is 
probably not anterior to the conquest of the country by Ptolemy in 302°. 
Unfortunately the ostracon is fragmentary. The question to be answered 
here is: is it completely excluded that Ptolemy would have been called 
king in Idumaea before 306 during one of the periods he was in control of 
Southern Palestine, notably in 319 or 312 BCE**? Alternatively, could this 
ostracon not be from Maresha? 


The corpus of c. 2,000 ostraca under discussion consists of very short inscrip- 
tions, probably provisory notes that were regularly (monthly~’ or/and yearly) 





48 
49 
50 
51 
32 


53 
54 
55 
56 


af 


Lemaire 1996, 41—46, 136. 

Lemaire 2002a, 199-201. See already idem 1998b, 236; idem 2006b, 414. 

Baslez / Briquel-Chatonnet 1991, 235—9; Lemaire 2006c, 422. 

See, e.g., Jursa 1997, 133; Wheatley 1995, 433-440; Wheatley 1998; idem 2002. 
Lemaire 2002a, 200f. and esp. idem 2006c, 418 n. 98. See also Anson 2005. The 
problem of alternation is obvious in Porten / Yardeni 2007b, 94f. fig. 16, and still 
more in eidem 2014, xxxviii-ix Table 5. 

Ahituv / Yardeni 2004, 19. 

Ahituv / Yardeni 2004, 9. 

Porten / Yardeni 2007b, 95 “Post-302”; Diod. XX.113.1—2; Sartre 2001, 107. 

Diod. XVIII.43.1-2, XIX.57.1-2; Sartre 2001, 102f., 105. For the time when the 
Diadoques considered themselves kings, see also Diod. XIX.105.4; Will 1979, 64f. 
The two personal names mentioned in this ostracon, WHBY and HNZRW, may be 
tentatively compared to Eph‘al / Naveh 1996, 56.2 “On the 25" of Tammuz, year 3 of 
Antigonus” (August 8, 314) and to Lemaire 2002a, 91.3—4 “On the 27" Ab, year 5 of 
Philip the king” (August 23, 319). Yet, such a dating would be highly conjectural and 
it is probably better to suspend chronological assignment untill the full publication 
of the corpus. 

See already Porten / Yardeni 2006, 461. 
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transferred to a papyrus or leather register. They are elliptical and often very 
fragmentary, so that even their general interpretation is not obvious. There are 
essentially two viewpoints: 


1. According to EN, these “ostraca do not contain any administrative or 
professional titles, and indicate nothing about state or regional adminis- 
tration” (p. 15). Following this line, Porten and Yardeni emphasized that 
there is a big difference with Elephantine: “There is no glimpse of a royal 
storehouse and the measure of capacity is not the Persian ardab but the 
native kor. It is clear that our chits are not reporting tax collection’*®. 
Accordingly, they interpreted the ostraca in the context of private tran- 
sactions, even though this interpretation is not evident from the material. 
They concluded: “The still unanswered question is what purpose these, 
and the hundreds more, commodity chits served”*. At the same time, 
they recognize that several features “point to a well-honed bureaucracy”. 

2. I myself proposed to interpret Makkedah as an administrative center with 
a storehouse to collect taxes in kind so that most of the ostraca are pro- 
visory notes registering entries into this official storehouse, while others 
are more generally connected, directly or indirectly, with the scribal ad- 
ministration of the area.” 


Without entering into a much detailed discussion here — which will have to 
wait until after the final publication of all the ostraca — the comparison with 
Elephantine and the argument that the measures are local measures do not 
seem pertinent: Elephantine was a garrison town where soldiers were totally 
dependant on the central Persian administration. On a somewhat lower level, 
the situation was probably comparable in Arad. In Makkedah, the situation 
is the opposite: a local population lived from agricultural and other activities, 
but had to pay taxes to the central Persian administration. Also, it is difficult 
to think that a detailed book-keeping of the kind reflected in the ostraca, the 
sometimes impressive quantities of grain, and the known number of some 
1,760 ostraca®, should be ascribed to a private enterprise. In fact, such would 
presuppose this so-called “private enterprise” controled most of the economy 


58 Porten/ Yardeni 2007a, 143. 

59 Porten/ Yardeni 2007a, 154. 

60 Porten/ Yardeni 2009, 149*. 

61 Fora general essay on taxes in the Persian empire, see Klinkott 2007, 263-90; Kuhrt 
2010, 669-729. 

62 Lemaire 1996, 142—6; idem 2002a, 229f.; idem 2004a; idem 2006b, 414f.; see also 
Janzen 2002, 152—6; H. Eshel 2007, 122. 

63 They are probably only the tip of the iceberg that came to us. 
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of the country. Furthermore, Makkedah seems to have been already an ad- 
ministrative center at the end of the First Temple period as shown by Hebrew 
ostraca from the same site**. Finally a GB’/Y, “(tax-)collector” is mentioned 
at least three times in the pertiennt ostraca (EN 187,2; 199,6; AL 116,2), while 
’SKR, “tax, tribute”, appears at least twice (EN 98,4; 168,2) as does RB‘, 
“quarter” (AL 189 and perhaps 129), presumably denoting a land-tax compa- 
rable to the Palmyrene one®. 

According to Porten and Yardeni, LMSK NT’, “to the storehouse” appears 
29 times, “to the storehouse of Makkedah (LMSKNT MNQDH or MSKNH 
LMNQDH)” 19 times, while ‘BWR MSKNT’, “grain of the storehouse”, is 
mentioned at least three times®’. Apparently “the only goods that went ‘to the 
storehouse of Makkedah’ were wheat and barley whereas items directed ‘to 
Makkedah’ included, in addition to barley... and wheat ... semolina, wine, 
roosters, goat hide, loads and logs” ®*. Makkedah itself, spelled MNQDH, ap- 
pears some 70 times. 

The interpretation of most of the goods mentioned in these ostraca as en- 
tries to the storehouse in the context of taxation in kind seems to be confirmed 
by two facts: 


1. Most of the transactions are registered during the months of Siwan, 
Tammuz and Ab, i.e. after the harvest of barley and wheat. 

2. Besides verbs like YHB, NTN, “to give”, DBR, “to lead (an animal)”, 
and perhaps SLH, “to send”, most of the verbs are haphel verbs: HYTY, 
“he brought”, HN‘L, “he brought in, imported”, HMT’, “he brought, deli- 
vered”, HNHT, “he brought down”. 


The fixing of the amount of this land-tax in kind presupposes some kind of 
cadastral survey. The existence of a kind of land registry in Achaemenid 
Babylonia, especially after the middle of the reign of Darius I (c. 503-500 
BCE) and its connection with the “royal tax office” have been emphasized by 
Stolper, Baker and Jursa®. Several ostraca (EN 192?; 194; AL 261; 262?; 265?; 





64 See, tentatively, Lemaire 2006a, 234-6. 

65 Hoftijzer / Jongeling 1995, 1055; Hillers / Cussini 1996, 386, 409f.; Lemaire 2004a, 
135. 

66 The enigmatic syntagms MN ZPT’, “from the loan”, MN ‘BWR ZPT’, “from the 
grain of the loan” and MN ‘BWR ZBYNT,, “from the grain of the purchase” (Porten 
/ Yardeni 2007a, 140) could profit from comparison with Nehemiah 5:1—11. On this 
text, see now Guillaume / Mills 2012. 

67 Porten/ Yardeni 2007a, 129, 139f. 

68 Porten/ Yardeni 2007a, 146. 

69 Stolper 1976, 192-196; idem 1977, 259-66; Baker 2004, 60f.; Jursa 2011, 443. 
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270?; 272?; 276?) indeed present a list of fields and could have been drafts 
for such a cadastral survey. Others seem to be delimitations of lots indicating 
the neighbouring fields”'. In a few ostraca, these fields are followed by a quan- 
tity of grain and the mention of the name of the owner (EN 185-193; 195; AL 
258; 260?; 267?). Some of the ostraca are explicitly “memoranda” (DKRWN: 
AL 267”) with the account of the “Total” (KLL or KL), maybe because they 
were under the responsibility of the same tax-collector. Finally a few lists of 
fields could pertain to fields exempted from land-tax because they were not 
cultivated: temples, tombs or rocky fields (AL 259; 283). 

It is also possible that there was a trade-tax: MHWZ’, “the market”, is 
mentioned at least three times (AL 52,3; 53,3; EN 90,3!) and SWQ at least 
once”. From EN 199, one can guess that slave trade was important and taxed, 
as it also appears from Babylonian documents”. The significance of Idumean 
slave trade during this period seems confirmed by the Samaria papyri® and, a 
litlle later (c. 259 BCE), by the Greek Zenon papyri from Maresha”. 

What about a poll-tax, as probably attested in Arad ostracon n° 41 (su- 
pra)? One ostracon (AL 255=EN 184) probably indicates the existence of such 
a tax at the rate of half a sheqel since it presents a list of personal names 
followed each time by “R IP’, that is “2 q(uarters of sheqel)”. Silver collected 
thus may have been deposited in earthenware containers, since an inscription 
on jar AL 254 reads: ?]LMLK. KS[?], “belonging to the king, silv[er?]’. This 
practice could be compared to Herodotus II.96: 


This tribute is stored by the king in this fashion: he melts it down and pours it into 
earthen vessels; when the vessel is full he breaks the earthenware away, and when he 
needs money coins as much as will serve his purpose”’ 


Gitler, Tal and Van Alpen interpreted a group of crude silver Athenian-styled 
Palestinian coins struck from worn obverse dies as the coins that circulated 
in Idumaea: these dome-shaped coins “might well have been the silver money 





70 See also Lozachmeur / Lemaire 1996, 136f. n° 7; Lemaire 2006b, 445-7 n° 23; 24?; 
idem 2007, 67f. n° 10. 

71 Ahituv 1999, 

72 Seealso Lemaire 2006b, 420-3 n° 1; Porten / Yardeni 2007a, 167; eidem 2008b, 735. 

73 Lemaire 2006b, 428-30 n° 6,5. 

74 Stolper 1989; Kuhrt 2010, 704—6. 

75 Du8Sek 2007, 488. 

76 Durand 1997, 216-24; see also Lemaire 2000, 142f. 

77 For the interpretation of this text, see Zournatzi 2000. 
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mentioned in several of the Edomite ostraca”’. In this case, the quarter of 
sheqel (R[B‘ SQL]) would have been about 3.85 g.” 

Finally, the central administration could require manpower for various 
official works, in which case the population may have been submitted to cor- 
vée obligations, as is by now well documented from Achaemenid Babylonia*. 
Several ostraca explicitly mention one to eight “labourers/workers” (P‘LN; 
EN 69,2; 87,3; 95,2; 118,4; Al 114,2; 130,38") and most of them seem to be dat- 
ed within one month: “From 25 Marcheshwan down through 20 Kislev”’®”, i.e. 
during a quiet period from the point of view of agriculture. One may note that 
the existence and use of the corvée in the Achaemenid empire may be also 
alluded to in 4" c. BCE Aramaic texts from Ancient Bactria®. 

In a more general way, the imperial administration at the level of a prov- 
ince or some other subdivision appears in the Aramaic papyri of Elephantine 
for the 5" and in those of the Wadi Daliyeh/Samaria from the 4" century. The 
Idumean ostraca, mundane provisory chits that were not intended to be pre- 
served, notably throw a light on the ways local people were submitted to var- 
ious taxes and reveal a detailed and probably quite efficient administration. 


78 Gitler / Tal / Van Alfen 2007, 47. 

79 Gitler / Tal / Van Alfen 2007, 51. 

80 Jursa 2009; Kuhrt 2010, 708-11; Jursa 2011. The importance of compulsory labour 
is also noted in Altmann 2014, 217. 

81 Other ostraca are simply lists of names (see, e.g., Lemaire 1996, 72, 75, 77; Eph‘al / 
Naveh 1996, 175, 178, 181, 182; Lozachmeur / Lemaire 1996, 7, 8; Lemaire 2002a, 
154—6, 158-64; idem 2006b, 448-50 n° 25, 26). They could be lists of people for the 
corvée duty, but they could also simply be drafts for a census necessary to organize 
the poll-tax. 

82 Porten / Yardeni 2006, 474. According to eidem 2007c, 101, “in all of the workers 
chits the name of a clan is added to the name of the supplier”. 

83 Naveh/ Shaked 2012, 96-107. 
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Abbreviations 

A = Lemaire 1996 

AL = =Lemaire 2002a 

EN = =Eph‘al/ Naveh 1996 

LL = Lozachmeur / Lemaire 1996 
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Local Administration in Persian Period Egypt 
According to Aramaic and Demotic Sources 


Alexander Schititze, Miinchen 


When the Persians conquered Egypt in 526 BC, they encountered a bureau- 
cracy well established during the preceding 26" dynasty. The changes within 
the administration of Persian Period Egypt have been discussed controver- 
sially. Scholars analysing the Aramaic sources often attempted to align the 
administration of Egypt with other provinces of the Persian Empire.' On the 
other hand, Egyptologists highlighted the continuities in the administration 
of Egypt from the 26" dynasty to the Persian rule on the basis of demotic 
sources.” Using the example of Egypt, Briant characterised general patterns 
of Persian rule in the provinces: Although the Persians did not change the ad- 
ministration of Egypt radically, they took over important posts in the provin- 
cial administration.* Egyptians remained in office on a local level; thus, Egypt 
was administered by a multi-ethnic personnel. But how did the Persians ac- 
tually organise local administration in Egypt? Which administrative spheres 
were occupied by Persians, which ones remained in the hands of Egyptians? 
According to which rules and regulations did Persian officials manage Egypt? 
How did Persian officials communicate with Egyptian subordinates? In this 
paper, I will reassess the general picture drawn by Briant by focusing on the 
Aramaic and demotic documents from Elephantine.* The Aramaic papyri and 
ostraca discovered at the beginning of the 20" century on Elephantine island 
at the southern border of Egypt bear witness to a Jewish military colony that 
was part of a larger garrison at Syene, a town on the east bank of the Nile next 


1 Kraeling 1953, 27—40; Porten 1968, 45-61; Tuplin 1987, 120—127; Petit 1990, 199— 
202; Wiesehofer 1991. 

2  Chauveau 2000; idem 2009; Vittmann 2009. 

3s Briant 1988, 161-164. See also idem 1996a, 497-499. 

4 This article is based on my PhD dissertation Agypten unter den Achémeniden. 
Studien zur Verwaltung und Gesellschaft einer Provinz des Perserreiches. | thank 
Bruno Jacobs and Wouter Henkelmann for giving me the opportunity to contribute 
to this volume. The following sigla for Aramaic and demotic documents are used 
in this article: ADAB = Naveh / Shaked 2012; P. Segal = Segal 1983; TAD A—D = 
Porten / Yardeni 1986-1999 (Aramaic); P. Louvre Eisenlohr = Donker van Heel 
1995; P. Tsenhor = Pestman 1994 (demotic). Literature on other demotic documents 
cited in this article is to be found in the footnotes. 
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to Elephantine. But they also provide important insights into the local admin- 
istration at the periphery of the Persian empire. 


1. The frataraka and the general 


The Aramaic papyri from Elephantine, dating to the second half of the fifth 
century BC, draw a relatively clear picture of the administration of southern 
Egypt. In the famous drafts of a petition to Bagavahya, the governor of Jehud 
(bewhy pht yhwa), the leaders of the Jewish community of Elephantine report 
that the former frataraka Vidranga (wydrng zy prtrk tnh hwh), ordered his son 
Nafaina, who has been the general of the fortress of Syene (npyn brh zy rbhyl’ 
hwh bswn byrt’), to support the Egyptians destroying the temple of Yahu at 
Elephantine after the priests of the local god Khnum had bribed him (TAD 
A4,7, 4.8; 407 BC).° A petition probably written shortly after the destruction 
of the temple already mentions that the Khnum priests bribed Vidranga, the 
former frataraka (wydrng zy prtrk tnh hwh) (TAD A4.5; ca. 410 BC). Vidranga 
must have been promoted to the office of the frataraka some time before 410 
BC: Another — probably earlier — letter from the same archive reports that 
the general Vidranga (wydrng rb hyl’) arrested a Judaean from Elephantine 
in Abydos who was accused of theft (TAD A4.3). A certain Nafaina, general 
of Syene (npyn rb hyl’ zy swn), is mentioned in a petition probably dating 
after 434/433 BC (TAD AS.2).° According to Porten, it is quite probable that 
this Nafaina, the predecessor of general Vidranga, was actually the father of 
Vidranga and grandfather of the Nafaina mentioned later on.’ Thus, the ad- 
ministration at Syene/Elephantine in the last third of the 5 century BC was 
in the hands of three generations of a family of Persian officials. 

In the function of the general, Vidranga also appears in some Aramaic 
legal documents from Elephantine. A cession dating to year 4 of Dareios II 
(TAD B2.9; 420 BC) was drafted before the frataraka Ramnadaina (rmndyn 
prtrk) and the general Vidranga (wydrng rb hyl’). The cession concluded the 
settlement of a dispute — on the return of certain goods — that ended with a 
payment of money by the sued party. Vidranga, the general of Syene, (rb hyl’ 
zy swn) is also mentioned in another cession dating to year 9 of Dareios I 
(TAD B2.10; 416 BC) documenting the withdrawal from claims on a house. 


5 For the Old Iranian title *frataraka- see Tavernier 2007, 421. A certain frataraka 
named Garshapata (grspt prtrk’) is mentioned in a fragmentary Aramaic papyrus 
from Saqqara dating to 419 BC (P. Segal 27:5). 

6 The petition TAD A5.2 refers to fields held by military colonists from years 24 
through 31 of Artaxerxes I. 

7 Porten 1968, 44, 237 n. 7; idem 2011, 132 n. 10; 142 n. 30. 
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In a legal document dating to the same year, an adoption of a servant (TAD 
B3.9), Vidranga is referred to as hpthpt’ rb hyl’ zy swn “hpthpt’, general of 
Syene.” The title hpthpt’ has been considered as an Old Iranian honorary 
title: haftaxvapata “protector of the seventh (part of the kingdom).’”* Giinter 
Vittmann recently proposed the reading haftaxvapati “chief of the haftaxva” 
on the basis of a supposed partial translation of the title as p3 hrj hth “the chief 
of the haftaxva” in two demotic papyri from Saqqara.’ Thus, this title may be 
explained as the Old Iranian equivalent to the Aramaic rb hyl’ “chief of the 
troop,” as already proposed by Tuplin.'° 

Documents of the late 6" and early 5 century refer to two other Persian 
officials. In year 27 of Dareios I (495 BC), three women exchange shares 
distributed by general Ravaka (rwk rbhyl’) and judges of the king dyny milk’; 
TAD B5.1). In an Aramaic ostracon (TAD D7.24) from the first quarter of the 
fifth century an anonymous writer mentions a word or matter in a document 
sent by a certain Ravaka that needed further explication.'' Although no title is 
given, it is possible that this Ravaka is identical with the general in TAD B5.1. 
Ravaka is also mentioned in two unpublished demotic papyri from Elephantine 
(P. Berlin 23594, 23584)."* Another official, Farnava, is only known through 
demotic papyri. A receipt dating to year 35 of Dareios I (P. Berlin 13582; 487 
BC) records the payment of two deben silver by a second wab-priest to “the 
collection-box of Farnava, he of the Southern District, to whom the fortress 
of Syene is confined” (¢3 Sft n Prnw pa t3-Sdj-rsj ntj iw ¢3 rs.tn swn hu uf). 
In a demotic letter dating to the following year (P. Loeb 1; 486 BC), a certain 
Khnumemakhet writes to Farnava regarding a load of grain that ran the risk 
to be robbed."* Although Farnava is mentioned without titles in P. Loeb 1, the 
context indicates that it must have been the same official as in P. Berlin 13582.'° 


8 Tavernier 2007, 425 with further literature. 

9 Smith / Martin 2009, 49-50, esp. 50 n. 64; Vittmann, DTD. Cf. P. Saqqara S.H5- 
DP 419:1; P. Saqqara S.72/3-DP 35:2. A haftaxva (hpth) is also mentioned in a 
fragmentary Aramaic papyrus from Saqqara (P. Segal 63:4). 

10  Tuplin 1987, 124-125. 

11 The ostracon is considered to be an example for difficulties in the communication 
between Persian officials and Aramaic scribes. See Tavernier 2008, 60 and compare 
Porten 1968, 57-58. 

12 The papyri dating to 512 BC and 492 BC will be published by Karl-Theodor Zauzich. 
Cf. Zauzich 1971, 119-120, 125-126. 

13. Zauzich 1978; Martin 2011, 373-374 (C35). 

14 Spiegelberg 1928, 31-21; idem 1931, 1-7; Martin 2011, 295-296 (C4). 

15 In the editio princeps of P. Loeb 1, Spiegelberg identified Prnw with Farnadata, the 
Persian satrap of Egypt. For discussion see Hughes 1984, 84-85. 
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2. The governor of the Southern District 
Tuplin considers the Southern District (¢3-sdj-rs7), also mentioned in Aramaic 
documents (mdynt tstrs; TAD A4.5; TAD C3.14), as a Persian innovation. '® 
Abnormal hieratic documents indicate, however, that the Southern District 
or “District in the south of Thebes” (#3-st-rsj-Niw.t) already existed before 
the Persian conquest and comprised the area between Syene and Hermonthis 
(south of Thebes).'? Several scholars concluded that the title “he of the 
Southern District” (pa t3-Sdj-rsj) must have been an equivalent to the fratara- 
ka in Aramaic documents.'* Wieseh6fer doubted this identification because, 
in his opinion, it is not certain that the title pa t3-sdj-rsj “he of the Southern 
District” designates a district governor.'? But P. Rylands 9, the extensive de- 
motic petition of Peteese, a temple scribe at el-Hibe in northern Middle Egypt, 
dating to year 9 of Dareios I (513 BC) indicates that the title pa H.t-nn-nsw 
“he of Herakleopolis” was used as an equivalent to Arj n H.t-nn-nsw “chief 
of Herakleopolis,” the usual designation for the governor of Herakleopolis.”° 
P. Rylands 9 also shows that, in the 26" dynasty, the district of Herakleopolis 
was ruled by a governor and a general (XIX.8—20). In this passage, the 
overseer of the antechamber wrote a letter to the governor of the district of 
Herakleopolis (pa H.t-nn-nsw) in order to arrest certain people. In the same 
time, a copy of this letter was sent to “the general who was in the district of 
Herakleopolis” (p3 mr ms¢ i.wn-n3.w n p3 tS n H.t-nn-nsw). The following 
juridical process took place in the presence of the governor and the general. 
The Aramaic and demotic documents from Elephantine illustrate that the 
division of competences between a civil governor and a general was still in 
practice under Persian rule.*! In this context, two demotic letters (P. Mallawi 
480, 482) probably dating to the early Persian period are of interest.”” In these 
letters, the priests of the animal necropolis of Tuna el-Gebel (near Hermopolis 
Magna) in Middle Egypt are asking local authorities to support the delivery 





16 Tuplin 1987, 123. Besides the province of the Southern District, the province of 
Thebes (mdynt n’) is mentioned in Aramaic sources (TAD A4.2; TAD C3.14). 

17. Martin 2011, 310 n. 1 with further literature. See also Malinine 1953, 68 n. 5. 

18 Vleeming 1981, 83; Briant 1988, 161; Chauveau 2000, 105-106; idem 2009, 125; 
Martin 2011, 310 n. 1; 374 n. 9. 

19 Wieseh6fer 1991, 307, n. 2. See also Fried 2004, 85-86. 

20 Vittmann 1991, 126-127; idem 1998, 507-508, 511. On P. Rylands 9, see: Vittmann 
1998; Hoffmann / Quack 2007, 22-54, 332-341; Agut-Labordére / Chauveau 2011, 
145-200, 332-341. 

21 Farnava held both positions of the governor of the Southern District and the general 
in 487 BC. Cf. P. Berlin 13582. 

22 Cf. Zaghloul 1985. The letters are dated to a year 15 probably referring to the reign 
of Dareios I (507 BC). 
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of ibises from the Fayum to the animal necropolis. The letters are addressed 
to a certain Ariston (37stn) and the general Ankhwahibre.** Although Ariston 
is mentioned without title as in the case of Farnava (P. Loeb 1), the context 
indicates that he was the governor of the district of Herakleopolis.” 

In short, the Old Iranian titles frataraka and haftaxvapati do not refer to 
genuine Persian institutions as proposed by Tuplin.** The occurrence of Old 
Iranian titles in the Aramaic documents may be explained by the presence of 
Persian officials within the local administration.*° The documents discussed 
above reflect at least some of the tasks of the governor of the Southern District 
and the general. The general of Syene was able to arrest people (TAD A4.3) 
and was in charge of the provision of the members of the garrison (TAD 
B5.1). Both the governor of the Southern District and the general were also 
responsible for the settlement of disputes among military colonists (TAD 
B2.9, 2.10) as it is the case for the governor and the general in the district of 
Herakleopolis in the 26" dynasty. The governor of the Southern District is 
concerned with deliveries of grain (P. Loeb 1) and the receipt of payments 
for priestly offices (P. Berlin 13582). Similar duties of this official are also 
reflected by demotic letters from Elephantine dating to the Ptolemaic period.*’ 


3. The Southern District and Samaria 


The peculiarity of the Egyptian administration can be illustrated by com- 
parison with districts of other provinces of the Persian empire. The prov- 
inces of Samaria and Jehud, for instance, were administrative districts with- 
in Transeuphratene (Ebernari), a satrapy that has been independent from 
Babylonia since the administrative reform of Xerxes I and may be structur- 
ally comparable with the Southern District that constituted an administrative 
unit of the satrapy of Egypt.** In line with this, DuSek tried to align the titles 
mentioned in the Elephantine papyri with those in Aramaic legal documents 
from Wadi Daliyeh from the mid-fourth century BC.” In these documents, 
the “governor of Samaria” (pht smryn), the “chief” (sgn’), and the judge (dyn’) 





23 On the discussion of the Greek name Ariston, see: Chauveau 2000, 105-106, esp. 
105 n. 27; Vittmann 2006, 574-575 n.60; Chauveau 2009, 125. 

24 The district of Herakleopolis (p3 ts n H.t-nn-nsw) is mentioned in P. Mallawi 483. 

25 Tuplin 1987, 126. 

26 This also explains the high portion of Old Iranian loanwords in Aramaic letters of 
official correspondence. Cf. Muraoka / Porten 2003, 351-352. 

27 ~Cf. P. Berlin 13566, Zauzich 1993; P. Berlin 13543, Zauzich 1978; Martin 2011, 
310-311 (C11). 

28 Stolper 1989a. 

29 DuSek 2007, 508-516. 
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are mentioned as witnesses. The documents do not provide any information 
on the functions of these officials beside their juridicial role as witness of the 
contract. But the titles alone reveal that the administration of Samaria differed 
considerably from that of the Southern District: 


1. The governor of the Southern District is designated as frataraka and not as 
“governor” (phh) as it is the case in the provinces of Samaria and Jehud.*° 

2. The general (rb hyl’) plays a prominent role as a juridical authority in 
Syene/Elephantine, but there is no reference to this official in the Wadi 
Daliyeh papyri. 

3. The “chief” (sgn’) is viewed as a high official within the administration 
of Samaria, but does not seem to play any important role in the Southern 
District. 


The title “chief” (sgn’) is mentioned several times as juridical authority be- 
sides “the lord” (mr’) and judge (dyn) in penalty clauses of Aramaic legal 
documents from Elephantine.*' For this reason, several scholars attempted to 
connect the title to officials well known from Elephantine like the frataraka 
or the general.*? DuSek identified the titles mentioned in the penalty clauses 
with officials known from the Aramaic legal documents from Samaria, i.e. 
the governor, the chief and the judge.** But in contrast to the frataraka, the 
general, and the judges, an actual official called “chief” is never mentioned 
as a juridical authority in the Aramaic documents from Elephantine. There 
is only a reference to a chief of the carpenters (sgn ngry’), in a letter of the 
satrap Arshama concerning materials for the repair of a boat (TAD A6.2). In 
Babylonian sources dating to the Persian period, the title Saknu designated the 
overseer of a group of land holders defined by an ethnic, social, or profession- 
al identity.** The garrison of Syene/Elephantine was also divided in different 
detachments differentiated by the ethnic designations Aramaean/Judaean.* 
Thus, it is quite possible that the eponymous leaders of these detachments, 
often mentioned in the documents, were actually designated “chief,” though 





30 An Aramaic letter from Elephantine (TAD A3.3) refers to minor officials (phwt’) 
in Migdol, a fortress probably to be identified with Tell el-Herr in the eastern Nile 
delta. 

31 TAD B2.3, B3.1—2, B3.10—12, B4.6, B5.4. 

32 Porten 1968, 48; Tuplin 1987, 126-127; Petit 1988, 59-65; Wiesehdfer 1991, 308— 
309; Klinkott 2005, 143. 

33 ~DuSek 2007, 508-514. 

34 Stolper 1985, 81-89; idem 1988, 130; Dandamayev 2006, 375-376. 

35 Porten 1968, 28-42. See also Johnson 1999, 21 n. 41; Wright 2011, 520-522; Botta 
2014, 368-369. 
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their title is never made explicit. As chief of their detachment, they probably 
functioned as a judicial authority settling disputes among members of the 
garrison. *° 


4. Judges and scribes of the province 

Judges play a prominent role in both the Wadi Daliyeh papyri and the 
Elephantine Aramaic papyri. In several cases, they are mentioned by name: In 
the petition TAD A5.2, concerning a dispute on land held by military settlers, 
it is reported that the judges Bagafarna, Nafaina and Mannuki (bgprn wnpyn 
wmnky d[yny]’) entered Syene. The cession TAD B2.2 dating to year 21 of 
Xerxes I (464 BC) concluded a settlement of a dispute on a plot of land before 
Damidata and his colleagues, the judges dmydt wknwth dyny’). And in a frag- 
mentary letter of year 38 of Artaxerxes I (TAD A6.1; 427 BC), Hakhamanish 
and his colleagues, the heralds (imns wknwth ‘zdkry’), Bagadana and the 
judges (bgdn wknwth dyny’), Peteese and the scribes of the province of 
Pamunpara (?; pt'sy wknwth spry mdynt pmwnpr®) as well as Horwedja and 
the scribes of an unknown province (Arws wknwth spry mdynf{t ...) are writing 
to the satrap Arshama.*’ The officials mention an order of Arshama concern- 
ing a share (mnt’) which is given in the province and something that should 
be sent by the officials monthly. They probably refer to deliveries from the 
province although the exact context remains obscure. It is, however, remark- 
able that the eponymous leaders of the heralds and judges bear Old Iranian 
personal names (Hakhamanish, Bagadana), while those of the scribes of the 
province have Egyptian ones (Peteese, Horwedja).** TAD A6.1 is not the only 
case in which judges are associated with scribes of the province, as a papyrus 
fragment from Saqqara demonstrates.*” Judges and scribes of the district are 
also mentioned in contemporary demotic documents. A fragmentary demotic 





36 The only penalty clause where the lord and the judge but not the chief is mentioned 
has been drafted for the employee of the temple of Yahu and not for a member of the 
garrison (TAD B3.2). 

37 TAD A6.1 is the only reference to heralds (*azdakara-) in the Aramaic papyri from 
Egypt. Cf. Tavernier 2007, 417. On the province of Pamunpara, see Porten 2011, 115 
n. 19. 

38 The subscript at the end of the letter refers to a herald with the Babylonian name 
Sinerish. 

39 -P. dém.-aram. LSA 03/143-a; Ro reads: [...] wknwth dyny’ wspry mdynt’ “[PN] and 
his colleagues, the judges and scribes of the province.” Lemaire / Chauveau 2008, 
142-149. 
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report with orders of the satrap Arshama (P. Saqqara S.H5-DP 434, Vso, Col. 
2) refers to judges (3 wpft.w) as well as scribes of the district (13 sh.w ts).*° 


4.1. Scribes of the province 
Porten identified the scribes of the province mentioned in TAD A6.1 with 
the district scribes in demotic sources.*! In P. Rylands 9, the harbour master 
Peteese sends for “the scribes of the district (and) representatives” (13 sh.w 
n t& n3 rd.w) to interrogate them on the condition of the temple of Amun at 
el-Hibe (VII.1) in the time of Psametik I (664-610 BC). Later on, in year 15 
of Amasis (556 BC), an overseer of the fields consults the “scribes of the dis- 
trict of Herakleopolis” (13 sh.w n ts n H.t-nn-nsw) on the revenues of a certain 
person in the district (X VI.2). Thus, the scribes of the district were already in 
office in the 26" dynasty. If not, the reference to district scribes in P. Rylands 
9 would have been an anachronism, as the papyrus was written in year 9 of 
Dareios I (513 BC), many years after the events described above. The district 
scribes were closely associated with the temples: In P. Rylands 9, at least some 
of the district scribes of the Herakleopolites were also priests at the temple 
of Amun at el-Hibe (X VI.3).” In a demotic legal document from Elephantine 
(P. Vienna D 10151; 460 BC), “the office of a district scribe of the temple of 
Elephantine” (¢3 i3w.t (n) sh ts [n] h.t-ntr n Jb) is object of an exchange.* 
Interestingly, demotic legal documents from Thebes dating to the 26" 
dynasty do not refer to district scribes but to “the scribes of the domain of 
Amun” (73 sh.w pr Jmn). Final clauses of demotic leases indicate that they 
were responsible for collecting the harvest tax and measuring the fields.“* 
The collection of the harvest tax by these scribes is also documented by the 
contemporary tax receipts.** They also registered and taxed transactions of 
immovables.** The scribes of the domain of Amun disappeared at the beginning 
of the Persian rule over Egypt.*’ In a legal document of year 12 of Dareios I 
(P. Tsenhor 10; 510 BC), another group of officials, “the representatives of 





40 Smith / Martin 2009, 31-39, fig. 32-33, no. 4. 

41 Porten 2011, 114 n. 5. See also Tavernier 2008, 62. 

42 The passage explicitly mentions a district scribe who was not a priest at the temple 
of el-Hibe. 

43 Liiddeckens 1965; Martin 2011, 350-354 (C29). The office of the district scribe is 
also mentioned in the P. Vienna D 10150 (510 BC). Erichsen 1963; Martin 2011, 
347-349 (C28). 

44 P. Louvre Eisenlohr 6, 19, 20. 

45 P. Louvre Eisenlohr 12, 14, 15, 16. 

46 P. Turin 2118, 2120; P. BM 10117. For the discussion of this tax, see Vieeming 1992. 

47 Vleeming 1992, 347. See also Pestman 1994, 73. 
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Thebes” (n3 rd.w n Nw.t), collected the tax on the transfer of land for the 
domain of Amun. In Theban documents of sale dating to the fourth and third 
centuries BC, these officials are called “the scribes (and) representatives 
of Thebes” (13 sh.w rd(-w) n Nw.t), a phrase similar to the scribes of the 
district and representatives in P. Rylands 9. Depauw thus concluded that the 
representatives of Thebes are to be identified with the district scribes. 

The background of this change of officials is hard to determine on basis of 
the available sources, but it certainly should have provided a better grip on the 
adminstration of temple land as proposed by Vleeming. The so called Decree 
of Cambyses, known from a third-century BC papyrus (P. Bibl. Nat. Paris 
215, Vso, d) indicates a reform of the administration of temple land in Egypt 
already at the beginning of the Persian rule over Egypt.” The decree reports 
that Cambyses stopped the royal deliveries of building and fire wood, flax, and 
geese, and reduced the deliveries of cattle to the temples, with the exception of 
three. As a compensation, they were provided with additional land to produce 
the necessary goods independently. Bresciani argued that the text on P. Bibl. 
Nat. 215 was an excerpt of a longer document only referring to the temples 
of the Memphite region.*’ Thus, the main temples of every district in Egypt 
were exempt from the reduction of deliveries. Agut-Labordére suggested that 
the Decree of Cambyses was a measure to maximise the exploitation of arable 
land by the temples.*! 


4.2. Judges of the province 

It is probable that the judges associated with the scribes of the province or 
district scribes are to be considered as judges of the province/district as well. 
Actually, judges of the province (dyny mdnt’) are related to “the foremen of 
Nafaina, the general of Syene” (prtky’ npyn rb hyl’ zy swn), in a petition al- 
ready mentioned above (TAD AS5.2).* In another petition (TAD A4.5), the 
Judaeans of Elephantine ask for “the prefects, judges and hearers who are 
appointed in the province of the Southern District” (dyny’ typty’ gwsky’ zy 
mmnyn bmdynt tstrs) to undertake an inquiry on a wall built in the middle 


48 Depauw 2000, 90-91. 

49 Spiegelberg 1914, 32-33; Devauchelle 1995, 75; Bresciani 1996, 104-105; Agut- 
Labordére 2005a; Agut-Labordére 2005b. 

50 Bresciani 1983. Bresciani refers to a demotic papyrus from Tebtynis containing 
a text similar to the Decree of Cambyses but referring to the temple of Sobek. Cf. 
Bresciani 1996, 105-107; Agut-Labordére 2005a, 51-52. 

51 Agut-Labordére 2005b. 

52 For the Old Iranian title *frataka-, see Tavernier 2007, 421. 
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of the fortress of Elephantine.*’ Judges of the district (n3 wpt.w n p3 t5 n [...]) 
are also mentioned in a hardly legible demotic papyrus dating to the Persian 
period (P. Cairo CG 31174).*4 In general, the judges of the province were re- 
sponsible for the settlement of disputes. But TAD A6.1 shows that they dealt 
with administrative matters together with the scribes of the province. 

Besides the judges of the province, judges of the king occur once in the 
Aramaic sources. In a legal document dating to year 27 of Dareios I (TAD 
B5.1; 495 BC), three women exchange shares distributed by the judges of the 
king (dyny mlk’) and Ravaka, the general (rwk rbhyl’). Klinkott identified 
these officials with the royal judges who belonged to the entourage of the 
great king and represented royal law according to Herodotus (Hdt. III.31).* 
DuSek also concluded that the royal judges executed royal law, the judges of 
the province local law.*° According to Lippert, royal judges were to be found 
in the residences, while judges of the province constituted local law courts.*’ 
In TAD B5.1, however, the royal judges are associated with the general of 
Syene and responsible for the provision of local military colonists. Thus, these 
officials may be identified with the judges of the province as already proposed 
by Porten, Tuplin and Briant.** 


























Provenance Date Names 
TAD A3.8 Elephantine late 5th century BC [Pai]sana 
TAD AS5.2 Elephantine after 434/433 BC Bagafarna, Nafaina, Mannuki 
TAD A6.1 Elephantine 427 BC Bagadana 
TAD B2.2 Elephantine 464 BC Damidata 
TAD B8.4 Memphis 431 BC Nabushezib, Paisana, 

Nabusharah, Varaza, Bagapana 

P. Segal 79 Memphis 5 century BC Yazaka 

















Table 1. Judges mentioned by name in Aramaic documents from Egypt 


Interestingly, in the rare cases, that these are mentioned, the names of the judg- 
es are often Old Iranian (fig. 1).*° Among those mentioned in the Elephantine 
papyri, only one has an Akkadian name (Mannuki). TAD A6.1 and B2.2 re- 





53 TAD A45 is the only reference to prefects (*tipati-) and hearers (*gausaka-) in the 
Aramaic papyri from Egypt. Cf. Tavernier 2007, 423, 431. 

54 Vittmann 1991/92, 160; idem 1998, 512; idem 2004, 131; cf. Tavernier 2007, 436. 

55 Klinkott 2005, 136 n. 18. 

56 DuSek 2007, 513-514. See also Fried 2001, 65. 

57 Lippert 2008, 180; idem 2010, 163. 

58  Porten 1968, 49; Tuplin 1987, 119-120; Briant 1996a, 527. 

59 The reading of the name in the fragmentary Aramaic letter TAD A3.8 follows 
Porten’s reconstruction. 
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fer to the chairmen of law courts. Against three judges with Persian names, 
the two mentioned in a report on judicial proceedings in Memphis (TAD 
B8.4) have West Semitic ones (Nabushezib, Nabusharah). In Achaemenid 
Babylonia, judges often bear Old Iranian names besides Babylonian ones. 
The only judge mentioned by name in the Wadi Daliyeh papyri is Persian- 
named Vahudata.°! Yet, the documents listed above derive from Memphis, 
the centre of the Persian administration in Egypt, and Syene/Elephantine, a 
garrison of foreign military colonists at the periphery of the Persian empire. It 
is not known if the law courts in other cities in Egypt also consisted of Persian 
officials. Lippert assumed that the law courts were manned by Egyptians 
but supervised by Persian officials.” Reports of judicial proceedings from 
Memphis (TAD B8.1-12) as well as legal documents from Elephantine, how- 
ever, indicate that these law courts were responsible for both Egyptians and 
foreigners, especially in the case of disputes between these two groups. Yaron 
already noted that there were no independent law courts for foreigners.” 


5. A compilation of Egyptian laws 


The above observations raise the question as to the law on the basis of which 
Persian officials, like the judges or the general of Syene, took their decisions. 
The Aramaic legal documents from Elephantine may provide an answer as 
their phraseology is very similar to contemporary demotic legal documents. 
These similarities have been interpreted variously: whereas Aramaists sup- 
posed an adoption of Aramaic legal clauses by demotic scribes, Egyptologists 
have adopted the opposite position.®* Until now, however, only single phrases 
have been extracted from legal documents in order to trace their origin in 
earlier traditions. A comparison of entire legal clauses in Aramaic and de- 
motic documents indicates that Aramaic scribes at Syene/Elephantine pro- 
duced hybrid documents combining both Aramaic and demotic legal clauses. 
Aramaic and demotic deeds of sale illustrate this principle: Aramaic deeds of 
sale from the ancient Near East employ the term zbn “to sell” to establish the 
type of transaction.® The operative section of demotic deeds of sale compris- 
es the verb “to give” (dj(4) nzk ...) in combination with the idiomatic phrase 


60 Joannés 1990, 179. 

61 DuSek 2007, 512. 

62 Lippert 2008, 180. 

63 Yaron 1961, 18, 27. See also Allam 1991, 119-126; Lippert 2008, 180. 

64 Yaron 1961, 99-128; Porten 1968, 334-343; Muffs 1969 (2003); Porten 1992; Ritner 
2002; Botta 2009. 

65 Fora discussion of Aramaic deeds of sale from Egypt and the Ancient Near East, see 
Gross 2008. 
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of “satisfying the heart” (djzk mtr h3tj(j) ...) which describes the receipt of 
an appropriate monetary equivalent. In contrast to Aramaic legal documents, 
demotic deeds of sale do not mention the actual price paid for the transaction 
object. Aramaic documents of sale from Elephantine combined elements of 
both legal traditions as a comparison of TAD B3.4 (Elephantine; 435 BC) and 
P. Tsenhor 10 (Thebes; 510 BC) shows: 


’nhn zbn wyhbn Ik byth zy ‘pwly br msdy djzk mtr h3tj(@j) n p3 hd n p3j pr (...) dj) nzk 
zy byb brt’ (...) ‘nhn zbnhy lk wyhbt In p3j pr ntj hrj djzk mtr h3tj(-j) n p3jazf hd (...) 
dmwhy ksp krs 1 Sqin 5 b’bny mlk’ zwz 
lkrs 1 wtyb lbbn bdmy’ zy yhbt In 


We sold and gave you the house of Apuli, You satisfied my heart with the money of 
son of Misdaya, which is in Elephantine, this building land (...) I gave you this build- 
the fortress (...) We sold it to you and you ing land mentioned above. You satisfied my 
gave us its price, silver 1 karsh, 5 shekel heart with its money (...) 


in the stone (weights) of the king, silver 
zuz to | karsh, and our heart is satisfied 
with the price you gave us. 


Aramaic scribes adopted demotic legal formulae because their legal docu- 
ments had to be accepted by law courts judging according to Egyptian law. 
This also explains why Aramaic scribes adopted a genuine Egyptian type of 
legal document, the so called cession or document of withdrawal (spr mrhq/ 
sh nwj).° According to Lippert, the relative homogeneity of the legal clauses 
in Aramaic legal documents from Elephantine indicates that Aramaic scribes 
in Egypt may have used sample forms to draft their legal documents.®’ The 
Decree of Dareios (P. Bibl. Nat. 215 Vso, c 6-16) reports that Dareios I or- 
dered a compilation of Egyptian laws to be written down in Aramaic and de- 
motic.® It is generally accepted that fragments of Egyptian legal manuals like 
the so-called Codex Hermopolis derive from this compilation of Egyptian 
laws under Dareios I.° Actually, the Codex also contains sample forms for 
different types of transactions. The Decree of Dareios referring to the law 
of Pharaoh, of the temples, and of the people suggests that the compilation 
of Egyptian laws did not only include civil law but also regulations for the 
administration of Egypt. Therefore, it is probable that, besides judges, other 





66 Fora discussion of Aramaic and demotic cessions, see Botta 2009. 

67 Lippert 2010, 158-164. 

68 Spiegelberg 1914, 30-32; Devauchelle 1995, 74-75; Agut-Labordere 2009/10; Quack 
2011. 

69 Johnson 1994, 157-158; Lippert 2003, 134-135; Ritner 2002, 358; Lippert 2008, 85— 
86; Botta 2009, 358. On the Codex Hermopolis see: Mattha / Hughes 1975; Donker 
van Heel 1990; Stadler 2004. 
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Persian officials also referred to such compendia as a basis for their decisions 
as proposed by Bresciani and Briant.’”” The same may be true for other prov- 
inces of the Persian Empire: a Late Babylonian report on juridical proceed- 
ings from Borsippa, for instance, shows that Babylonian judges were consult- 
ing legal compendia since the reign of Dareios I (BM 25098; 497 BC).”! 


6. Multilingual chancelleries 

In the last part of this paper, I will discuss how Persian officials, more pre- 
cisely the satrap, communicated with their Egyptian subordinates. The most 
illustrious source in this regard is the Arsames correspondence, a group of 
Aramaic letters written on leather that has recently been subject of renewed 
discussion.”” Although the documents were found in Egypt, they were send 
from the eastern part of the Persian empire, most probably from Babylon, 
which is mentioned several times (TAD A6.13—15). The letters do not contain 
any dates; their exact dating is hard to determine.” The Arsames correspond- 
ence does not refer to official duties of the satrap but to his private domains 
in Egypt managed by Egyptian officials.’ Most of the letters of Arshama are 
addressed to Artavanta, his deputy in Egypt (TAD A6.3-7), and to Nakhthor, 
the manager of his private domains in Egypt, as well as Kenzasirma and his 
colleagues the accountants (knzsrm wknwth hmrkry’) (TAD A6.11-13).” 
Those referring to minor subordinates like Nakhthor and the accountants 
contain subscripts of the following scheme (TAD A6.8-13): PN, yds tem’ znh 
PN, spr’ “PN, knows this order, PN, is scribe.” In most cases, Artavahaya is 
the one who “knows the order” and Rashta is the scribe (TAD A6.10—13).”° In 
two letters, Bagasrava “knows the order” while ‘ppy/hpwy (TAD A6.8) and 
Rashta (TAD A6.9) are the scribes. Rashta the scribe probably did not write 
the documents because the handwriting of the letters attributed to him differs 





70 Bresciani 1958, 157; Briant 1996b, 126-128. See also Briant 1988, 144—147. 

71 Jursa / Paszkowiak / Waerzeggers 2003/2004, 255-259. 

72 Driver 1957; Whitehead 1974; Allen / Ma / Tuplin / Taylor 2013. 

73 The only substantial hints are the absence of the satrap from Egypt when he issued 
the letters as well as some references to Egyptian rebellions (TAD A6.7, 10-11). Cf. 
Tuplin 2013, 40-42. 

74 Arshama also owned domains at Nippur in Mesopotamia as Late Babylonian 
documents in the MuraSt archive demonstrate; see Stolper 1985, 59-62. 

75 The Artahanta mentioned in TAD A6.7 is most probably identical with Artavanta in 
the other letters. Accountants (*hamdarakara-) are also to be found in other provinces 
of the Persian empire. Cf. Tavernier 2007, 424. 

76 Tuplin doubts that Artahaya mentioned in TAD A6.10 and A6.16 is identical with the 
Artavahaya in the other letters. Tuplin 2013, 85. 
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in all cases.”’ Additionally, three letters and a fragment also contain demotic 
notes. One document bears the personal name Htp-Hp (TAD A6.12), another 
one and a fragment Htp-3s.t (TAD A6.13; D6.11).’* In one case (TAD A6.11), 
the letter includes a demotic note replacing the missing Aramaic summary 
usually found on the other documents.” 

Similar subscripts are also to be found in the Aramaic letters from ancient 
Bactria that have recently been published.*° Most are addressed by a certain 
Akhvamazda to Bagavant, designated as “the governor in Khulmi” (pht’ 
bhimy) in one letter (ADAB A2). The editors of the documents suggest that 
Akhvamazda must have been the satrap of Bactria because he is obviously 
the superior of Bagavant.*' In contrast to the Arshama correspondence, the 
Akhvamazda letters deal with official orders referring to administrative 
matters, although they show many similarities to the Arsames correspondence 
in form and content.* In the letters from Bactria, it is the scribe who knows 
the order: dyzk spr’ yds t°m’ znh “Daizaka the scribe knows the order” 
(ADAB A4:6; A7:2). Besides Daizaka, the scribes Hashavakhshu (ADAB 
A1:12) and Nurafratara (ADAB A5:6, A6:11) are attested.** The documents 
in which Daizaka or Nurafratara are mentioned as scribes were each written 
by a different hand; thus the official designated “scribe” did not write the 
letters himself.** In ADAB A2:7, the subscript reads: dyzk spr’ w’tpy’ bsl 
tsm “Daizaka is the scribe, and Athifya is bs/ tem.” The name Athifya 
was apparently added afterwards thus indicating that Daizaka initially was 
“scribe” and be/ t°m at the same time. 

Subscripts mentioning officials involved in the process of issuing an order 
are also known through the Elamite cuneiform tablets from the Persepolis 
Fortification archive. Tavernier systematically compared these subscripts with 
the parallels in other languages. He reconstructed the following procedure:* 





77 Cf. Folmer’s contribution in this volume. 

78  Porten and Yardeni erroneously read Htp-Hp instead of Htp-3s.t in the case of TAD 
A6.13. 

79 The demotic note reads r-db3 n3 3h(.w) n Pa-Jmn r dj(zj) (n) P3-dj-wsjr “About the 
fields of Pamun which I gave (to) Petosiris.” 

80 Naveh/ Shaked 2012. See also Shaked 2003; idem 2004. According to the editors, 
these letters are drafts; see Naveh / Shaked 2012, 16-17. 

81 Naveh/ Shaked 2012, 27. 

82 For a discussion of these documents see Fried 2013; Kuhrt 2014. See also Folmer’s 
contribution in this volume. 

83 The scribes in ADAB A3 and AS are not preserved. 

84 Cf. Folmer’s contribution in this volume. 

85 Tavernier 2008, 72—73. See also Henkelman 2008, 147-153. 
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1. A Persian official gives an order to an official responsible for its delivery 
(“PN, knows this order”). 

2. The official delivered the order to a scribe who translated the order into 
Aramaic (“PN, is the scribe”). 

3. Another scribe translated the Aramaic version into the language of the 
local chancellery (as, e.g., Elamite). 


It was the scribe who knew the order in most of the Akhvamazda letters. 
As noted, the different handwritings in the Bactrian letters and those of the 
Arsames correspondence indicate that the official designated as scribe (spr’) 
was not the author of the letters. The actual writers of the documents remained 
anonymous, since their names were not relevant for the addressees of the let- 
ters. As the Bactrian letters were probably not translated into a local language, 
there is no reference to a second scribe. On the other hand, the demotic names 
written on the Aramaic letters of the Arsames correspondence illustrate the 
procedure in the Egyptian chancelleries including a demotic translation of the 
Aramaic letter. 


7. Official orders from Egypt 


The letters of the Arshama correspondence are not the only examples for orders 
of the satrap of Egypt in written form. In an Aramaic letter from Elephantine 
(TAD A6.2; 427 BC), Arshama gives order to a certain Wahibreemakhet 
(whprsmhy) to release materials needed for the repair of a boat. The letter re- 
fers to accountants of the treasury (Amrkry’ gnz’) who inspected the boat and 
reported to the satrap later on. The letter closes with a subscript that reads as 
follows (TAD A6.2:23): 


enny spr’ bsl tsm nbwsqb ktb 
Anani the scribe is bs/ t¢-m; Nabuaqab wrote. 


Nabuaqab is mentioned a second time in the address line of the letter (TAD 
A6.2:28): 


nbwsqb spr’ b13 [I]tbt snt 12 dryw[hws mlk’] 
Nabuaqab the scribe on the 13" [of] Tebeth, year 12 Dareilos, the king] 


The title b¢/ t¢m that has been considered as referring to a high official often 
translated as “chancellor” is also to be found besides a “scribe” in a Late 
Babylonian letter (BM 74554; 486 BC) as well as in the Old Testament (Ezra 
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4.7, 18).*° The assumption that bs/ ¢¢°m is an equivalent to the phrase PN, yds 
tem znh “PN, knows this order — and thus describes only a temporary respon- 
sibility — is now confirmed by the use of both title and phrase in the Bactrian 
letters.®’ It is remarkable that the phrase “Nabuagab wrote” is written in a 
hand different from the rest of the letter.°* As the writing in the address line 
mentioning Nabuaqab resembles the rest of the letter, it is probable that he 
wrote the document and somebody else added the subscript. After a hardly 
legible note of receipt, the demotic phrase sh S3-Sbk “Sasobek wrote” is vis- 
ible as well as the note 73 byry “the boat” between the letter corpus and the 
address line. 

Several years earlier, the satrap Farnadata informed the priests of Khnum 
of Elephantine about the regulations for the appointment of a /esonis, a temple 
administrator, in a demotic letter (P. Berlin 13540; 429 BC).*? Some linguistic 
features of the letter indicate that it must have been the translation of a letter 
originally written in Aramaic. The letter closes with a subscript very similar 
to the one in TAD A6.1 (P. Berlin 13540:8—9): 

Stbr i.rh p3j w3h P3jf-t3w-*.wj-Ni.t p3 i.ir sh (37 8¢.t sh W3h-ib-R* n h3.t-sp 30 3bd4 3h.t 
sw 29 


Satabara knows this order; Peftuauneith is the one who wrote this letter. Wahibre wrote 
in year 30, Choiak, day 29.°° 


The letters TAD A6.2 and P. Berlin 13540, both probably written in a 
Memphite chancellery, also include clauses mentioning a date, a common 
feature of contemporary demotic letters but missing in the Arsames corre- 
spondence.*! Thus, it is probable that the officials mentioned in these clauses 
were the actual writers of the letters, i.e. Nabuaqab in the Aramaic letter TAD 
A6.2 and Wahibre in the demotic letter P. Berlin 13540: 


86 Porten 1968, 55-57, esp. 56 n. 108; DuSek 2007, 509-510. On the Late Babylonian 
letter, see Stolper 1989a. 

87 Driver 1957, 18-19; Whitehead 1974, 178; Stolper 1989b, 300; Schwiderski 2000, 
187-193, 358; Tavernier 2008, 80. 

88  Porten 2011, 122 n. 77. See also Whitehead 1974, 16-17; Tavernier 2008, 71; Tuplin 
2013, 132. 

89 Spiegelberg 1928, 4-10; Vleeming 1981, 82-91; Hughes 1984, 75-88; Martin 2011, 
291-292 (C2). P. Berlin 13540 belongs to a correspondence of the priests of Khnum 
at Elephantine. Cf. Martin 2011, 288. 

90 On the reading of the names Sthr and P3jzf-t3w-*.wj-Ni.t, see Martin 2011, 292 n. 
15-16; Schmitt / Vittmann 2013, 85—86 with further literature. 

91 Depauw 2006, 86-87. 
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enny spr’ bs] tsm nbwsqb ktb Stbr i.rh p3j w3h P3j-f-t3w-s.wj-Ni.t p3 i.ir 
Sh 03] S.t 

Anani the scribe is bs/ t-m; Nabuaqab Satabara knows this order; Peftuauneith is 

wrote. the one who wrote this letter. 

nbwsqb spr’ b13 [I]tbt snt 12 dryw[hws sh W3h-ib-R* n h3.t-sp 30 3bd4 3h.t sw 29 

mlk’] 

Nabuaqab the scribe on the 13" [of] Wahibre wrote in the year 30, Khoiak, day 

Thebeth, year 12 of Darei[os, the king]. 29. 


The officials responsible for the order and the ‘scribes’ mostly bear Old Iranian 
names in the Arsames correspondence and the Akhvamazda letters, reflecting 
their origin in the eastern part of the empire.” In letters TAD A6.2 and P. 
Berlin 13540, the officials bear Aramaic and Hebrew (Anani, Nabuaqab) or 
Egyptian (Peftuauneith, Wahibre) names, probably because they came from 
a chancellery in Memphis.” In P. Berlin 13540, the scribe responsible for the 
Aramaic translation of the order (according to Tavernier’s scheme) bears an 
Egyptian name (Peftuauneith). Several scholars assumed that Peftuauneith did 
not write the Aramaic version but the demotic translation, although Wahibre 
was the actual writer of the demotic letter.** In this case, there would not be 
any reference to the author of the Aramaic version. But the phrase P3j-/-13w- 
°wy-Ni.t p3 i.ir sh t3j §¢.t “Peftuauneith is the one who wrote the letter” seems 
to correspond to the phrase nbwsqb ktb “Nabuagab wrote” in TAD A6.2 rath- 
er than qualifying Peftuauneith as an official called “scribe.” As Wahibre is 
already mentioned as the actual author of the demotic letter, Peftuauneith 
must have drafted the Aramaic version that served as model for the demotic 
translation. Thus, he was in the same role as Nabuaqab who certainly was the 
author of the Aramaic letter TAD A6.2 while a certain Sasobek later wrote 
a demotic translation. As the demotic letter P. Berlin 13540 was probably 
written in Memphis, we may expect a scribe with an Egyptian name being re- 
sponsible for the Aramaic translation, no matter whether he was an Egyptian 
by birth or an Aramaean with an Egyptian name. The official designated as 
“scribe” is the only one who is missing in P. Berlin 13540. Satabara may have 





92 The reading of the personal name ‘ippy/hpwy in TAD A6.8 is not certain. Cf. 
Tuplin 2013, 52. 

93 Several scholars identify Anani with a certain Ananiah mentioned in TAD A4.3 or 
members of scribal families from Elephantine. Porten 1968, 284; Porten 2011, 122 
n. 76, 133 n. 17. See also Folmer’s contribution in this volume. 

94 Hughes 1984, 83-84; Depauw 2006, 164; Tavernier 2008, 71. See also Tuplin 2013, 
131, 
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been both this and the one who “knows the order,’ as in the case of TAD A6.2 
and in most of the Bactrian letters. 

What was the actual purpose of the subscripts on letters containing orders 
of Persian officials to their subordinates? A fragmentary demotic report from 
Memphis (P. Saqqara S.H5-DP 434; probably 435 BC) may provide an answer. 
The report — probably a translation of an Aramaic original — documents orders 
of the satrap Arshama regarding various matters carried forward by certain 
officials. At the beginning of the second column on the verso, the satrap 
gives an order to a group of persons who failed to send something. Arshama 
uses a phrase well known through the official letters discussed above: ‘mj* 
dd-w s 3rty rh p3j ‘w3h “Let it be said: Artaya knows this order,” probably 
referring to a previous instruction. Earlier orders by the satrap are frequently 
cited in the letters from Bactria. In a letter of Arshama admonishing his 
agent Nakhthor to enhance his private estates in Egypt he again refers to an 
order that has been sent before (TAD A6.10). The subscripts on official letters 
indicated to the addressee that the proper execution of the order was subject 
to supervision by the chancellery of the satrap. Aramaic versions of reports 
documenting the decisions of the satrap may have provided a model for the 
Aramaic letters hitherto known. While the Aramaic report may have been 
written by an official designated as ‘scribe,’ the actual letters were written 
by anonymous scribes, as in the case of the Arsames correspondence and the 
Akhvamazda letters. TAD A6.2 and P. Berlin 13540, however, illustrate the 
Egyptian practice mentioning both date and scribe of the actual letter. These 
examples from Egypt thus show the adoption of procedures in use in all over 
the Persian empire to the practice of Egyptian chancelleries. 


8. Conclusion 


Analysis of both Aramaic and demotic sources revealed the following pat- 
terns of the local administration in Persian Period Egypt: 

First, the Persians maintained the organisation of the Egyptian administra- 
tion, as Briant proposed, but also took over offices within the local administration. 
Aramaic and demotic papyri from Elephantine indicate that, in the Persian 
period, the competences were divided between a civil governor and a general 
in the Southern District. Demotic sources demonstrate that the organisation of 
the district administration was already established in the preceding 26" dynasty. 
In other words, the Persians maintained established structures at least at local 
level. This may explain why the organisation of the Southern District differs 
considerably from administrative districts in other provinces of the Persian 
Empire, like Samaria or Jehud. On the other hand, the available sources show 
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that the offices of the frataraka and the general in the Southern District were 
represented by Persians during the entire fifth century BC. 

Similar observations can be made for another group of officials in the 
local administration: the judges and the scribes of the province. Demotic 
sources indicate that the scribes of the province in the Aramaic papyri from 
Elephantine were a genuine Egyptian institution. This is the reason why 
scribes of the province are only attested in Aramaic sources from Egypt. 
At Thebes, the scribes of the district replaced the scribes of the domain of 
Amun at the beginning of the Persian period. This change may be seen in the 
context of a reform of temple land during the reign of Cambyses. While the 
eponymous leaders of the scribes of the province bear Egyptian names, the 
judges were in most cases Persians. Their association with the scribes of the 
province shows that these judges were not only responsible for the settlement 
of disputes but also for administrative matters. 

Secondly, Persian judges and officials acted according to local regulations. 
Aramaic legal documents from Elephantine indicate that Aramaic scribes 
combined both Aramaic and Egyptian legal clauses because these legal 
documents had to be valid in law courts partially consisting of Persian 
officials but acting upon Egyptian law. The homogeneity of the Aramaic 
documentation suggest that Aramaic scribes used ‘model contracts’ to 
produce their documents. Legal compendia including such model contracts, 
like the Codex Hermopolis, were probably the product of a compilation of 
Egyptian laws in the early years of the reign of Dareios I. The Decree of 
Dareios indicates that this compilation of Egyptian laws also included 
administrative regulations thus enabling Persian officials to govern Egypt 
according to Egyptian regulations. 

Finally, even procedures of interregional communication were adapted to 
local customs. Subscripts on official letters of the satrap illustrate the procedures 
of communication between Persian officials and Egyptian subordinates. These 
subscripts mentioning different officials involved in the process of submitting an 
official order attracted the interest of several scholars. While recent discussion 
concentrates on the Arsames correspondence and the letters from Bactria, an 
Aramaic and a demotic letter from Elephantine give insight into the procedure 
including both an Aramaic and a demotic translation of the order. In contrast 
to the former, they mention the actual writers of the letters. These documents 
thus illustrate how a procedure being in use in all over the Persian empire was 
adapted to local practices. A fragmentary demotic report from the court of the 
satrap Arshama may provide an answer to the question on the actual function of 
both the subscripts on the letters and the official designated as ‘scribe.’ 
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Sealing Practice in Achaemenid Times 


Mark B. Garrison, San Antonio 


1. Seals and sealing in the Achaemenid empire: objectives 


Seals and sealing were two critical mechanisms that allowed the Achaemenid 
imperial state to function and prosper. Seals and/or sealed documents survive 
from almost every region encompassed by the empire. The discussion that 
follows attempts to investigate some aspects of the “administrative mode” of 
seals within the context of the Achaemenid empire, seeking in particular to 
determine whether one can identify an imperial signature, i.e., a formal set of 
tablet types, sealing practices, and/or seal imagery, within the Achaemenid 
imperial bureaucracy. This study by necessity focuses upon material that 
originates from what we may identify as imperial administrative contexts. It 
does not, thus, seek to present a comprehensive discussion of Siegelpraxis of 
the Achaemenid period. ! 





1 This study will not address the many sealed archives that concern exclusively local 
affairs, e.g., the sealed bullae from Wadi ed-Daliyeh in Samaria (Leith 1997) or the 
many private business, legal, and temple archives that have sealed documents from 
Babylonia: e.g., the Ebabbar of Samai at Sippar (MacGinnis 1995: 164-181; Balzer 
2007: Chapter 3, 63-65, Chapter 18, 15-16); the Eanna of IStar at Uruk (Ehrenberg 
1999; Balzer 2007: Chapter 18, 5); the business records associated with the Murasa 
family at Nippur (Stolper 1985, 1992; Donbaz / Stolper 1997; Bregstein 1993, 1996; 
Balzer 2007: Chapter 2, 57-58, Chapter 18, 6—8); the assemblage of impressed ar- 
tifacts in lumps of clay from a coffin at Ur (Collon 1996; Searight 2008: 168-181, 
nos. 525—588). As Ehrenberg (1999: 9) notes, the lack of state archives in Babylonia 
from the Late Babylonian and Achaemenid periods surely is due to chance rather 
than the absence of such archives. Another notable corpus of sealed documents is 
the disperse collection of Aramaic papyri from Elephantine in Egypt. Several of the 
papyri were purchased in their sealed state: folded, tied by string, and secured with 
sealed clay letter-bullae (Kraeling [1953: 7-20] surveys the acquisition of the papyri 
from Elephantine). Of the nine complete papyrus rolls bought by Charles Edwin 
Wilbour in 1983 and now in the Brooklyn Museum, eight were bound by string and 
secured with sealed clay letter-bullae (Kraeling 1953: 11, 123-126, fig. 6 [drawings 
of five of the seals], and pl. 21). None of the letter-bullae from Elephantine, to my 
knowledge, can be linked directly with the Achaemenid imperial administrative 
apparatus. 
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This study will focus principally upon document types and sealing prac- 
tices. Important dimensions of Siegelpraxis are, however, glyptic carving 
styles, iconography, and compositional themes that are associated with seals 
embedded within the Achaemenid imperial bureaucracy. Central questions 
within this context are the origins and formal qualities of a particular seal 
carving style that is generally recognized as a diagnostic indicator of the im- 
perial presence, what many commentators have called the Court Style (e.g., 
fig. 5).? The Court Style is often conflated with what we may call “court-cen- 
tric” iconography carved in myriad local styles found across the empire. The 
former, seals carved in the Court Style, may generally be indicative of the 
presence of the imperial administrative apparatus while the latter, seals hav- 
ing court-centric iconography, are, in and of themselves, not.* There exists in 
addition another carving style, what we have called the Achaemenid imperial 
Modeled Style, that may also be an important indicator of the presence of 
imperial administrative personnel.* 

The issues concerning Achaemenid imperial glyptic styles, iconography, 
and compositional themes are complex, encompassing a vast data set con- 
sisting of thousands of seals that exist in impressions from various contexts. 
While the present study will make some reference to these issues, a detailed 
and comprehensive analysis will have to wait for a separate forum. 


2. Seals and sealing: an overview 


The Achaemenid Persian period marks one of the great watershed moments in 
the history, culture, and art of ancient Western Asia. Glyptic in particular is 
notable, both for the large number of seals that survive and for the oftentimes 
virtuosic carving. The sealed archives from Persepolis, discussed in more 
detail below, document an exceptionally rich and diverse phase of glyptic 
production within the early Achaemenid period. Dated to the late 6" and early 
5 centuries BC, Persepolitan glyptic may be characterized as the last great 
flowering of glyptic art of pre-Alexandrian ancient Western Asia. 

One reason for the number and quality of seals that survive from the 
Achaemenid period is the enormous need for seals generated by the imperial 
administrative apparatus. The scale and complexity of the empire was un- 
precedented. Critical tools in the smooth functioning of the imperial admin- 
istrative apparatus were seals, sealings, clay tablets, and papyrus and parch- 
ment documents. 





2 See, e.g., the comments of Garrison 2014a and idem 2014b. 
3. See Garrison 2013 for more detailed discussion. 
4 See the discussion below and Garrison 2014b. 
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Both the cylinder seal and the stamp seal occur in Achaemenid glyptic. 
There is a marked preference for the stamp seal in the western parts of the 
empire, the cylinder seal in the heartland and points east. A typological var- 
iant of the stamp seal is the metal signet ring wherein the engraved imagery 
is carved or cast into the ring face. Metal rings first appear ca. 600 BC, ie., 
only some 100 years before Darius I. Metal signet rings and stone stamp seals 
set within rings were used concurrently with the cylinder and the stamp seal 
throughout the Achaemenid period. Seal rings became very popular in the 
4" century and, indeed, eventually ousted the cylinder and the stamp seal to 
emerge as the preferred seal type in the Hellenistic and Roman periods. It 
seems noteworthy that metal signet rings, characterized by their distinctive 
(pointed) elliptical-shaped faces, are, as far as we can tell, completely absent 
from the seal impressions preserved in the Persepolis Fortification archive. 

This study will be concerned exclusively with seals that occur as impres- 
sions on clay documents. A variety of terms are used in the scholarly liter- 
ature to characterize an ancient clay document that carries an impression of 
a seal.* The most common surviving document type on which seals occur in 
the Achaemenid period is the clay tablet that carries a text; the most common 
languages used for administrative purposes were Elamite and Babylonian, 
written in the cuneiform script, and Aramaic, written in ink and/or inscribed.° 
Clay tablets carrying cuneiform texts generally are rectilinear in shape, but 
many irregular shapes also occur. The second most common surviving doc- 
ument type on which seals occur is an irregularly shaped lump of clay that is 
used to secure doors and objects (e.g., boxes, sacks, jars). This type of docu- 
ment, sometimes called a sealing, bulla, or tag, generally is uninscribed, but 
in some cases may carry short inscriptions. These documents assume a varie- 
ty of forms depending on the nature of the object to which they are attached.’ 
Often the lumps of clay are placed over knots of rope or string securing the 
object (rather than the object itself). Lumps or rings of clay placed over strings 





5 See the comments of Garrison [forthc. b]. I have found it useful, as a starting 
point, to distinguish impressions of seals on clay documents that carry text (in the 
Achaemenid period almost always either Elamite or Babylonian in the cuneiform 
script or Aramaic written in ink and/or inscribed) from impressions of seals on doc- 
uments that carry no text. The latter provide, obviously, more challenges as regards 
understanding/reconstructing the original administrative functions. 

6 Aramaic occurs, of course, more commonly on papyrus, parchment, and ostraca, 
but a substantial corpus of Aramaic written on clay tablets survives from the 
Fortification archive (see below). 

7 See Herbordt (1992: 33-70) concerning sealing practices in the Neo-Assyrian 
period. 
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securing letters written on papyrus or parchment are almost always called 
bullae.® Lastly, at Persepolis (and a few other places) there are many thou- 
sands of clay documents, shaped for all intents and purposes like those used 
to receive texts, that bear only seal impressions. The exact function of such 
sealed documents is unknown.’ 

In its impressed state, a seal is often functioning in what we can charac- 
terize as its “administrative” mode.'° In the “administrative” mode, the seal 
impression serves primarily to identify an individual or an institutional au- 
thority and/or to verify that the contents have not been disturbed. In this sense 
the seal impression functions as something akin to the modern written signa- 
ture in that it affirms, or verifies, the presence of individuals or offices as wit- 
ness to transactions and/or indicates ownership, authenticity, administrative 
oversight, etc. The seal impression in its “administrative” mode may be con- 
sidered as a type of magical extension of the persona of the seal owner/user."' 


3. Sealed imperial administrative documents from the Achaemenid 
period: a survey of evidence 

We are fortunate to have preserved for the Achaemenid period a wealth of 
data from imperial administrative contexts.'2 Some of these contexts are 
clearly archival; indeed, the Achaemenid Persian period is exceptional in the 
number and quality of seals that survive as impressions within the context of 
archives. Additionally, there exist other corpora of sealed documents that do 
not survive from what one could qualify as archival circumstances, but ap- 
pear with certainty to have originated from imperial administrative contexts. 
The full extent and significance of this material is only slowly coming into 
focus; much of it is as yet unpublished. 





8 See Kaptan 2002: 13-14. The term bulla is also applied to sealed clay documents 
securing other types of objects. In this study I designate bullae that secured letters 
as letter-bullae. 

9 — See the discussion below. 

10 The “administrative” mode would encompass what in many publications is called 
Siegelpraxis. See also the comments in Garrison in [forthc. b], which addresses also 
the “imaginary” mode of seal imagery. 

ll See, e.g., the comments of Cassin (1987); Winter (2001: 2-3). Duistermaat (2012: 
10-13) discusses the amuletic character of seals. 

12 Pedersén 1998: 213-234; Garrison / Root 2001: 32-39. 
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3.1. Persepolis 

The most important corpora of sealed administrative documents associat- 
ed with the imperial apparatus come from three archives at Persepolis: the 
Persepolis Fortification archive; the Persepolis Treasury archive; a hoard 
of administrative letter-bullae and uninscribed clay documents of various 
formats found in the “Mountain Fortification” on the Sahi Kih east of the 
Persepolis terrace. 


3.1.1. Fortification archive 

The Fortification archive was excavated in two chambers or spaces of the 
northern fortification wall at Persepolis (hence its name). The archive con- 
cerns a state agency that managed, in a region centered on Persepolis, the col- 
lection, storage, taxation, and disbursement of locally-produced commodities 
(cereals, wine, beer, oil, honey, fruit, poultry, and livestock) that were subse- 
quently distributed as subsistence rations or “salary” to members of the roy- 
al family, the imperial elite, administrative officials, religious officials (and 
deities), travellers on the royal roads, agricultural workers, craftsmen, and 
livestock.!? The archive is dated by date formulae in the Elamite and Aramaic 
documents to the middle years of the reign of Darius I, 509-493 BC." 

The territory administered by the Fortification archive lay predominantly 
in what is today the province of Fars. The exact extent of the administrative 
purview of the system is unclear; modern Behbahan may mark the western- 
most extent of the system, Niriz the easternmost, in which case we are dealing 
only with the highlands of pre-Achaemenid Elam, not the lowland floodplains 
of the Susiana.'* Prominent features in the administrative landscape of the 





13 For introductions and/or surveys of the Fortification archive, see: Hallock 1969: 
1-69, idem 1977, idem 1978, idem 1985; Hinz 1970, idem 1971; Lewis 1977: 4-14, 
idem 1984: 592-602, idem 1990, idem 1994; Dandamaev / Lukonin 1989: 90-237; 
Koch 1990, 1992: 25-67; Wiesehofer 2001: 66-79, 268-270; Garrison / Root 2001: 
1-60; Briant 2002: 422-448, 938-943; Kuhrt 2007: 763-814 (select texts with 
commentary); Henkelman 2008a: 65-179; idem [forthc.]; Azzoni et al. [forthc.]; 
Garrison [forthc. a]. There are in addition a substantial number of studies devoted to 
specialized topics on the archive; see Henkelman (2008a: 67 note 153) and Azzoni 
et al. [forthc.] for a sample of the scholarly literature. 

14 Henkelman 2008a: 173-177. See Stolper (this volume) for some unusual “records of 
investigations,” one of which refers to accounts made for years 11 and 12 (511-509 
BC), another of which refers to income from years 4—8 (518-513 BC). 

15 See Arfaee 1999. Henkelman (2008a: 110-117) is an excellent discussion of the 
issues surrounding the territorial extent of the Fortification archive. Henkelman 
[forthc.] states that in size the territory administered by the Persepolis Fortification 
archive was approximately the same as modern Switzerland. 
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Fortification archive were roads; indeed, it is clear that many texts document 
travel rations along segments of the famous royal road.'° 

The Fortification archive is very large. Although a complete inventory 
of the material in Chicago and Tehran has not been made, a recent estimate, 
based upon a period of intense study of the edited and unedited material in 
Chicago, puts the surviving archive (in Chicago) at “about 20,000—25,000 tab- 
lets and fragments representing about 15,000—18,000 original documents.” 
It is important to note, however, that the surviving archive is only a fragment, 
and probably a very small fragment, of the original archive. !® 

The Fortification archive consists of three types of clay documents. !? The 
most common are clay tablets carrying texts written in cuneiform script in the 





16 Some twenty post-stations along this road(s) fall under the agency’s operation- 
al jurisdiction. Interestingly, all of these post-stations appear to lie to the west of 
Persepolis. The memoranda concerning travel rations disbursed along the royal 
road(s), Hallock’s (1969) text category Q, constitute the most numerous type of 
transaction recorded in the Fortification archive. For the royal road with regard to 
the Fortification archive, see, e.g., Koch 1986, idem 1990; Vallat 1993; Graf 1994; 
Giovinazzo 1994; Briant 2002: 357-359, 365-368, 927; Arfaee 1999, 2008; Potts 
2008; Henkelman 2008a: 113-115; idem 2008b. 

17. Azzoni et al. [forthc.]; Jones / Stolper 2008: 37—44. Parts of the Fortification ar- 
chive are now in Iran. 151 Elamite tablets and tens of thousands of fragments were 
returned to Tehran in 1948 and 1951; another 300 Elamite tablets were returned to 
Tehran in 2004. Cameron had made editions of the 151 Elamite texts returned in 
1948; from these Hallock produced collations. Four new tablets and fragments have 
been found in the National Museum and at Persepolis, and some twelve Elamite tab- 
lets have turned up in various collections (Henkelman 2008[a]: 75-79; Azzoni et al. 
[forthe.]). The tens of thousands of fragments returned in 1951 remained unopened 
until 1997 (Razmjou 2004: 2); these documents appear to be primarily fragments 
of Elamite texts, but there are some uninscribed and Aramaic documents as well 
(Razmjou 2004: 5—8). Razmjou (2004: 10) counts some 35,000 objects in Tehran. 
As of this writing, the processed corpus stands at approximately 7,000 Elamite 
documents, 3,500 uninscribed documents, and 850 Aramaic documents; thus some 
11,350 total documents constitute what we may call the current study corpus. 

18 Henkelman (2008[a]: 79, 177-179) estimates that there may have been 100,000 or 
more tablets in the original archive covering the years 509—493 BC. 

19 There are also four unique texts in the archive (see Stolper / Tavernier 2007: 3—4 and 
23-25, with previous bibliography): one in Greek, a short text recording an amount 
of wine and an Aramaic month-name; one in Babylonian script and language, a legal 
document recording the purchase of a slave at Persepolis in the reign of Darius, a 
text which Stolper characterizes as extraneous to the archive (Stolper 1984); one in 
Phrygian script and language whose content is unclear (Brixhe 2004: 118-26); and 
one in Old Persian script and language, a disbursement of some dry commodity 
among five villages (Stolper / Tavernier 2007). There is also a handful of sealed clay 
bag or box closures. 
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Elamite language.”° The approximately 7,000 Elamite documents that have 
been edited in some form or removed for future study represent approximate- 
ly 62% of the current study corpus. Approximately 86% of the Elamite doc- 
uments are sealed. The next most common type of clay document from the 
archive is the sealed uninscribed tablet. To date, close to 3,500 of these unin- 
scribed tablets have been removed from the storage boxes for study. The unin- 
scribed tablets represent then approximately 31% of the current study corpus. 
100% of the uninscribed documents are sealed. Clay tablets carrying texts 
written in Aramaic script and language constitute the third type of clay doc- 
ument; these texts may be inscribed and/or in ink. There are approximately 
850 of these Aramaic texts in Chicago, representing approximately 7% of the 
current study corpus. Almost 99% of these Aramaic documents are sealed. 
How these three types of documentation functioned in relation to one an- 
other is still the topic of some debate.”! A critical factor in this discussion will 
be the nature of the Aramaic texts (currently under study). These documents 
are terse, but clearly have to do with commodity disbursements.” There is 
some overlap in terminology between the Aramaic and the Elamite texts.* A 
few geographic and personal names are shared between the two corpora, in- 
cluding Parsa, Bactria, and Babylon, and the king and Parnaka, the latter the 
head of the agency represented by the Fortification archive.** There are many 
Aramaic texts that are very similar to the travel rations in the Elamite texts 
(Hallock’s Q texts).** The degree of overlap in personnel and seals between 





20 The tablet counts that follow update those in Henkelman 2008(a): 75-82, 86—99; 
Garrison 2008: 154; Azzoni et al. [forthc.]. 

21 Cf., e.g., Garrison 2008: 183-184; Henkelman 2008a: 157-162; Garrison in [forthe. 
a]. Note the comments of Jones / Stolper (2008: 45—48) and Henkelman (2008a: 
138) on the possibility that the “main underlying purpose of such recording is not to 
monitor the commodities themselves, but to monitor administrators’ responsibility 
for commodities” (Jones / Stolper 2008: 46); the accumulation of records would 
then represent a political “need to knit a regional system of fortresses, storehouses, 
estates and villages — a system that certainly existed before the reign of Darius 
and probably existed before the Achaemenid imperial expansion — into a network 
under palace control” (Jones / Stolper 2008: 37). 

22 For preliminary studies of the texts and seals on the Aramaic tablets, see Azzoni 
2008; Dusinberre 2008; Azzoni / Dusinberre 2014, Azzoni, this volume. Azzoni 
(2008: 257) notes that an Aramaic text may be as short as one word or as long as 
eleven lines; most Aramaic texts contain three-four lines. 

23 Henkelman 2008a: 90. 

24 Azzoni 2008: 260. In the Aramaic texts, Parnaka and the king are only mentioned 
as travel destinations, ‘to Parnaka’ or ‘to the king.’ 

25 Azzoni 2008: 260-261; Henkelman 2008a: 90. 
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the Elamite and Aramaic texts will go far in determining the exact relation- 
ship between these two components of the archive. 

The intensity, indeed, almost insistency, of sealing documents within the 
agency represented by the Fortification archive is striking. I can think of no 
other place in no other period of time wherein we have such a rich and deep 
concentration of imagery preserved as impressions on imperial administra- 
tive documents. Currently just over 3400 distinct and legible seals have been 
identified, making the archive one of the largest corpora of visual imagery 
coming from a single discreet context.”° 

These seals belong to or are used by a wide range individuals, some en- 
trenched as administrators within the system, others passing through on state 
business. The ability to link, in many cases, images to specific individuals 
and offices represents a rare opportunity to pursue myriad issues surrounding 
social aspects of visual imagery; at, no less, an imperial capital during the 
most critical formative period of the Achaemenid imperial phenomenon.?’ 
The seals on the Fortification archive exist within a complex network of social 
and administrative relations between hundreds of individuals mentioned by 
name, office, and/or title. As a resource for the history of early Achaemenid 
art, the glyptic from the Fortification archive is unique. 

Tablet shape is an important criterion of administrative legibility within the 
Fortification archive; this is especially the case with the Elamite documents.”*® 


3.1.1.1. Elamite documents 

Hallock (1969) divided the Elamite documents into 32 text categories (A—W, 
with subdivisions). These categories can be compiled into four groups, each of 
which is distinguished by both its textual content and tablet shape:” 


A-S: memoranda 

Vand W: journals and accounts 
T: letter-orders and letters 
U: labels and orders 


From an archive-wide perspective, the great bulk of the Elamite texts are ei- 
ther memoranda (categories A—S) or journals and accounts (categories V and 





26 Many thousands of texts remain unstudied and many thousands of fragments of 
tablets remain in storage. I estimate that the total number of distinct and legible 
seals that will eventually be documented (on the tablets selected for study) will be 
approximately 3700. 

27 See, e.g., Garrison 2014b. 

28 Henkelman 2008a: 102-109; Garrison 2008; Garrison / Henkelman [forthc.]. 

29 Henkelman 2008a: 102-109. 
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W). The tablet shapes employed in the two groups are for the most part dis- 
tinctive and easily recognizable, even in small fragments. 

The memoranda (A-S) generally record single transactions. They occur 
on tablets that are normally tongue-shaped with a flattened left edge and a 
rounded right edge, formed around knotted strings. These tablets are small, 
generally 3—5 cm in length. Text runs left to right along the long axis of the 
tablet, flattened edge at the left. Most of the transactions are disbursements 
of commodities as rations (Hallock’s text categories G—S3), but about 25% 
of them concern “receipt, deposit, exchange and transfer of commodities and 
by-products” (text categories A-F).*° Stolper (Jones and Stolper 2008: 30) 
characterizes memoranda as primary documents, i.e., “documents that are 
not based on other written sources, but constitute the first written record of 
a transaction, whether written at the moment of the transaction or at some 
distance of space or time.” 

Category V texts are journals, category W, accounts.*! Journals (V) are 
written on large rectangular tablets, commonly 9-12 cm in width and 7-10 
cm in height; the texts are generally arranged with a wide margin on the 
left side, separated by a vertical line, for the amounts.** Accounts (W) occur 
on elongated rectangular tablets ranging in size from 5.5 to 12 cm on the 
long axis. Several formats for the layout of the text have been recognized.*? 
Journals are compilations of transactions, recorded initially on memoranda, 
concerning a particular commodity at a particular place over a period of a 
year or more. Accounts are records of the balances for particular depots for 
one to five years; normally they cover two or more years.*4 Both journals and 





30 See Azzoni et al. [forthc.] for the quote. Hallock (1969: 13) divided the memoranda 
into two groups, A—J and K1—S3, the latter being distinguished by the fact that they 
“record apportionments to the ultimate consumer.” The H and J texts, while dealing 
with special types of ration disbursements, nevertheless, do concern the ultimate 
consumer and thus would seem to be very similar to text categories K1—S3. 

31 See Hallock (1969: 55, 57-58), Henkelman (2008a: 107-108), and Jones / Stolper 
(2008: 30-31) on the distinction between journals and accounts. 

32 Henkelman 2008a: 107. 

33. See Henkelman 2008a: 107-108. 

34 Jones / Stolper 2008: 30-31, 37 (in one case an account covers six years). Cf. the 
comments of Henkelman (2008a: 137), who states that the accounts represent “the 
final stage in the accounting process, at least as far as we can trace it. They were 
compiled partly on the basis of the credit and debit information from the journals 
and partly from independent data, presumably gathered by the travelling auditors at 
the local storehouses, livestock stations, etc., and perhaps from information origi- 
nating from documentation kept by the Saramanna and damanna officials (...) Quite 
regularly, accounts pertain to more than one year, suggesting that parts of the ac- 
count-making was done in a biennial or triennial cycle.” 
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accounts can be quite lengthy. Stolper (Jones and Stolper 2008, 30-31, 37) de- 
scribes journals and accounts as secondary records. The time lapse between 
the recording of a transaction in a memorandum and the eventual transfer 
of data into an account, when such information is provided in the account, 
is generally one year.* The accounts and journals at times provide titles of 
officials, principally those associated with storehouses, information that in 
general is not noted in the memoranda; the accounts and journals thus provide 
valuable information about the administrative infrastructure.*° 

In addition to these two large groups of texts, the memoranda (A—S) and 
the journals and accounts (V—W), there are the T and U texts. Category T 
texts are letters and letter-orders. The letters, which appear to concern ad- 
ministrative irregularities, occur on smallish rectangular-shaped tablets.*’ 
The letter-orders, which direct issuances of commodities on the authority of 
select officials, occur on largish tongue-shaped tablets, similar in format to 
the memoranda, generally 4—7 cm in length.** Letter-orders appear similarly 
to be concerned with alleviating needs that arise within the system, rather 
than establishing on-going administrative actions. Stolper (Jones and Stolper 
2008: 32) suggests that letter-orders may be characterized as “pre-primary” 
documents since they anticipate “acts that generate primary documents.”*? 
Letters addressed by Parnaka, Zi8Sawi8, Irdumartiya, and ASbazana are dis- 
tinguished by the inclusion of colophons.*° 

Category U texts are short, sometimes only a few words; they have at 
times been called labels.*! The texts occur on very small tablets, typically 2-3 
cm in width, that are of various shapes, but generally conical or ovoid. On- 
going research on this corpus of texts suggests that some of these documents 
functioned as true labels, apparently attached to batches of tablets concerning 
transactions of a particular commodity at a particular place.** Another group 





35 Ina few cases two years or more (Henkelman 2008a: 176). 

36 = Hallock 1969: 57. 

37. See Hallock (1969: 53, 1978: 113) on the distinction between letter-orders and letters. 

38 Henkelman 2008a: 104; Jones / Stolper 2008: 31-32. 

39 As distinct from the tablets themselves, that may be considered among primary 
documents. 

40 Hallock (1969: 51) noted that colophons also occur in special rations allocations 
for Parnaka, Zi8Sawi8, and Irdumartiya (H texts, which seem to concern “salary” 
payments rather than basic subsistence rations). A small smattering of texts in other 
text categories also at times employs colophons (see Tavernier 2008: 65). 

41 Henkelman 2008a: 108. 

42 Cf. the comments of Henkelman (2008a: 108): some documents “functioned as file 
tags ...” that “were either attached to baskets or jars, placed on shelves used for 
storing series of tablets, or were, as Jones proposes (1990), attached to leather bags 
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of these texts, containing the verb /isni, ‘let (PN) deliver,’ reads as if con- 
densed letter-orders; all of these /isni documents are sealed with either PFS 
0003 or PFS 0030, office seals of the director of the Kamfiriz region.* 


3.1.1.2. Aramaic documents 

To date the project has identified approximately 850 monolingual Aramaic 
documents.** As the Elamite memoranda and the uninscribed documents, the 
Aramaic documents were formed around a knotted string that emerges from 
the corners of a flattened edge. The Aramaic documents most often are tri- 
angular in plan, similar to the format employed for many of the uninscribed 
documents. The texts, generally quite terse, were incised with stylus and/or 
written in ink with pen or brush. Some tablets have two texts, one incised, 
the other inked after the clay had hardened. Most Aramaic texts run along the 
long axis of the obverse of the tablet, but the flattened edge (what is the left 
edge in the Elamite tablets) is oriented to the right.* There is also a goodly 
number of Aramaic texts that run along the short axis (the flattened edge at 
the top). 

To date, there is nothing in the Aramaic texts to suggest activities radical- 
ly different from that recorded in the Elamite memoranda.** Indeed, there are 
numerous areas of overlap including dates, personnel, geographic names, ter- 
minology, text types, seals, and seal praxis.*’ Travel rations appear to figure 
prominently in the Aramaic documents. Letter-orders, journals, and accounts 
are conspicuously absent, as are seals associated with the director, deputy-di- 
rector, regional directors, and accountants from the Elamite documents.** 





in which the collected memoranda from a particular district or supplier were trans- 
ported to Persepolis.” 

43 See Henkelman 2008a: 109, 134, 145-146. 

44 See also Azzoni 2008; Azzoni / Dusinberre 2014: 1-2; Azzoni et al. [forthc.]. There 
are also short Aramaic epigraphs in ink written on approximately 250 Elamite tab- 
lets (see Henkelman 2008a: 91-93; Azzoni / Stolper 2015). 

45 Azzoni 2008: 57. 

46 The Aramaic documents would appear to align with the Elamite memoranda of text 
categories H—S3. 

47 Azzoni 2008: 258-262; Henkelman 2008a: 89-93. Azzoni et al. [forthc.]. 

48 Henkelman 2008a: 90; Garrison 2008: 182-184; Dusinberre 2008; Azzoni et al. 
[forthe.]; Azzoni, this volume. 
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3.1.1.3. Uninscribed documents 


Perhaps the most enigmatic document type within the archive are the thou- 
sands of tablets that carry no text, only seal impressions.” A typology of 
the shapes of uninscribed documents reveals that almost all of them may be 
characterized as some variation of the tongue-shaped Elamite memoranda.” 
Like the Elamite and Aramaic memoranda, the uninscribed documents were 
formed around a knotted string that emerges from the corners of a flattened 
edge. Like the Aramaic memoranda, the uninscribed documents are generally 
smaller than the Elamite memoranda. While a goodly number of variations 
in tablet shape has been identified, over 90% of the corpus of uninscribed 
documents belong to one of three closely related shapes, what we have called 
types A, B, and C. Tablet type A is distinguished by its pointed right edge, 
giving the obverse and reverse a distinctive triangular shape in plan (very 
similar to many of the Aramaic tablets). Type B, in contrast, as a rounded 
right edge. Type C is an elongated version of type B. The shapes for all the 
uninscribed documents are readily distinguishable and clearly distinct from 
the tablet shapes used for the Elamite documents.*! 


3.1.1.4. Sealing protocols 

Discerning patterns of seal application is a critical tool of analysis in under- 
standing administrative activity in the archive and in determining seal users. 
In many individual cases, determining the significance of seal application 
in the archive is frustratingly opaque.*” Nonetheless, the general patterns of 
sealing protocols are clear. 

As noted, approximately 86% of the Elamite documents bear impressions 
of seals, whereas virtually 100% of the Aramaic and uninscribed documents 
are sealed.*? The sealed Elamite documents may carry as few as one and as 
many as six different seals. The highest number of seals that may be applied to 





49 Garrison 2008, Henkelman 2008a: 98-100, and Azzoni et al. [forthc.]. 

50 Garrison 2008: 152-157. 

51 The exception is the rare type D, which has the same shape and size as a typical 
Elamite memorandum. 

52 Note the comments of Henkelman 2008a: 129-130, 134. He states that “(t)hhere are 
two reasons for this: we cannot read all the information implied by the seals and we 
cannot, as yet, fully grasp the mechanisms behind the various sealing protocols” 
(130). 

53 Azzoni et al. [forthc.]. On non-sealed tablets, see the important comments of Root 
2008: 97-101, 112-116. 
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any one Aramaic document is four, to any one uninscribed document, five.™ 
Tablets that carry five or six distinct and legible seals are in fact exceptionally 
rare; to date only two tablets, both Elamite C1 texts (“deposits with zikka- and 
da-””), carry six distinct and legible seals.* 

Following Hallock, we recognize six distinct tablet surfaces on which a 
seal may occur: 


obverse 

upper edge 

bottom edge (or lower edge) 
reverse 

left edge 

right edge 


There are relatively few tablets whose shapes do not allow such distinctions; 
almost all of them belong to Hallock’s U texts category (labels and orders), 
which are very small and generally conical, ovoid, or cylindrical in shape.*° 

It is clear that the individuals involved in sealing tablets recognized that 
in some circumstances certain tablet surfaces were reserved for the seals of 
certain authorities concerned with the transaction. This is true even of the un- 
inscribed documents; cross-over seals that belong to suppliers in the Elamite 
documents always are placed on the left edges of uninscribed documents, 
thereby adhering to seal protocols for suppliers in the Elamite documents. In 
what may seem counter-intuitive to us, it is clear that in most cases seal ap- 
plication preceded the writing of the text in both the Elamite and the Aramaic 
documents. 

In many instances, we are able to link specific seals with specific individ- 
uals and offices owing to repeated coincident of name/office and seal, unam- 
biguous seal application patterns, and/or, in a few instances, coincident of the 
name in a seal inscription with the name in a text. Hallock (1976; idem 1985) 
laid the ground work for this research; Koch (1990) and Aperghis (1999), 
among others, have sought to extend Hallock’s initial studies. For this type 





54 On sealing protocols in the archive, see Garrison 2008: 158-169; Dusinberre 2008: 
240-242; Henkelman 2008a: 129-134; Garrison [forthc. a]; Garrison / Henkelman 
[forthe.]. 

55 NN 1850 and 2440. The Cl texts concern “the deposit of commodities which are to 
be held until orders arrive for their disposition” (Hallock 1969: 14). The texts may 
be part of auditing and accounting taking place in the field. 

56 Since the uninscribed documents carry no text, we assign the obverse to the large 
flat surface that carries an impression of a seal, placing the flat edge to the left (as if 
an Elamite document); if both large flat surfaces carry impressions, the assigning of 
the obverse is random (but, again, the flat edge is at the left). 
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of endeavor, one may paraphrase Stolper (Jones / Stolper 2008: 37, quoting 
Larsen): seal impressions are good, lots of seal impressions are better. 

With the exception of certain text categories (see below) it is generally dif- 
ficult to assign a seal that occurs only once in the archive to a specific official/ 
office. One needs a dossier of applications of a particular seal in order to see 
patterns of linkages between the seal and: 


placement of seal on the tablet 
tablet shape 

text type 

commodity type(s) 

personal name(s) 

geographic name(s) 

year date(s) 


Hallock (1977) recognized that two types of texts, the travel rations (Q texts) 
and the letters and letter-orders (T texts), exhibit very consistent sealing pro- 
tocols. For travel rations, the seal of the supply official/office (kurman) occurs 
on the left edge (fig. 2), the seal of the recipient, i.e., the traveller, agent, and/ 
or group travel leader (PN hise dus), generally occurs on the reverse and/or 
upper edge.°’ For the letters and letter-orders, the seal of the addressor (the 
individual issuing the orders) is the only seal applied to the tablet, generally 
on multiple surfaces of the tablet, and almost always including the left edge.* 





57 On recipients, agents, and travel leaders, see Hallock 1969: 40—43. There are many 
travel rations that are unsealed; a few carry only one seal. On suppliers and travel 
rations, see Garrison / Henkelman [forthc.]. 

58 There is a handful of letter-orders issued by two individuals. On the letter-orders PF 
1850-51, two addressors are named, Mamannuwis and Kanzaza, and two seals are 
applied to the tablet, PFS 0020 and PFS 0053. The same two seals are applied to the 
letter-orders NN 2528 and PF 1851, but only Mamannuwii is named as the addres- 
sor. The letter-order NN 1399 carries two seals, PFS 2113 and PFS 2114, but names 
only one addressor, Sullaggira. The three letter-orders sealed with PFS 0098* are 
something of a mystery. Each letter-order is issued by a different individual: NN 
0374, [...]izza, 1786, Attam(?), 2057, Parnaka. Two of the texts (NN 1786 and 2057) 
name Abbateya as Saramanna official. Of the eighteen tablets on which PFS 0098* 
occurs, seven of the texts name Abbateya Saramanna; for this reason, Garrison / 
Root (2001: 319) suggest that PFS 0098* is used by Abbateya. Abbateya addresses 
one letter-order, PF 1852, sealed with PFS 1566*, a seal that carries an Elamite 
inscription naming Abbateya. None of this information concerning PFS 0098* and 
Abbateya provides any insight as to the sealing protocols associated with the let- 
ter-orders sealed with PFS 0098*. For the moment, they remain outliers within the 
letter-order category. Wouter Henkelman (pers. comm.) has suggested to me that 
in the case of NN 2057, Parnaka may not be the addressor in the normal sense of 
a letter-order. The letter-order may have been written by an anonymous aide of 
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The sealing protocols documented in the letter-orders and the travel ra- 
tions, the single-seal protocol and the counter-seal protocol respectively, in 
fact account for the great majority of sealed tablets among all three document 
types, Elamite, Aramaic, and uninscribed.” In addition to these two types of 
texts, in several other administrative contexts there is a clear correspondence 
between tablet shape, sealing protocol, and text content. 

Determining the users of the seals in transactions that are not letter-or- 
ders and travel rations is not always a straight-forward process since, in many 
cases, a seal that is applied to a tablet belongs to an official/office not named 
in the accompanying text. In memoranda, there is a consistent pattern of sup- 
plier seals occurring on the left edges of a tablets, but, as noted, one needs a 
robust dossier before definitive seal-user attributions can be made. It is par- 
ticularly challenging to assign seals to high-rank Saramanna and damanna 
officials, since they generally have a staff of individuals who use seals under 
their authority (see more below).*! 

It is noteworthy that a relatively small number of seals accounts for almost 
one-half of the sealed tablets in the archive. The forty-four most commonly 
occurring seals in the archive occur on approximately 45% of the surviving 
sealed documents (Elamite, Aramaic, and uninscribed). 

Even among high-occurrence seals, attributing specific seals to specific 
individuals is a somewhat complicated affair. Personal (as opposed to office) 
seals seem rare. Of course, we may have to do here in some contexts with 
personal seals that are deployed as office seals. This may be the case with 
many of the seals associated with saramanna and damanna officials, or even 
most of the seals associated with suppliers (kurman). For example, the grain/ 
flour supply seal PFS 0021 occurs on the left edge of fifty-eight ration memo- 
randa, thirty-five of which are travel rations (figs. 1-2). In fifty-three of these 
texts the kurman official is named; forty-nine of those texts name the kurman 
official as Karma. The exceptions are NN 1741, 1827, and 2149, which record 
allocations of beer with Kabba as the kurman official, and NN 234, which re- 
cords an allocation of tarmu grain that Kabba received for making beer with 
PukSa as the kurman official. Now, it seems highly significant that NN 234 


Abbateya, who refers to a previous order by Parnaka, to Abbateya’s role in that 
order, and to the actions to be taken by the addressee. The other two letter-orders 
sealed with PFS 0098* may be functioning in a similar manner. 

59 Azzoni et al. [forthc.], “c. 85% of the sealed tablets have impressions either of a 
single seal or of two seals.” 

60 Garrison [forthc. a]; Garrison / Henkelman [forthc.]. 

61 OnSaramanna and damanna officials, see Henkelman 2008a: 127-128 and Garrison 
(forthe. a]. 
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names both of the two individuals (other than Karma) who are kurman offi- 
cials in association with PFS 0021. Both texts, moreover, concern beer. The 
only other beer disbursement associated with PFS 0021 is NN 2393, which 
does not name a kurman official. We seem to have to do here with some 
sub-set of activities concerning beer associated with PFS 0021. In this sub-set 
the normal kurman official, Karma, is never named. One may infer, thus, that 
Karma may have “assigned” this sub-set of activity concerning making and 
disbursement of beer to PukSa and Kabba and, by way of an extension of his 
authority, PFS 0021. Of course, we have no way to confirm whether this is 
in fact the case. One could argue that such a dossier reflects an office seal, a 
personal seal, or a personal seal that for all intents and purposes has become 
an office seal. 


3.1.1.5. Glyptic imagery and style 

The richness and diversity of the glyptic imagery preserved in the Fortification 
archive is remarkable.® Within the context of the present discussion, perhaps 
the most important observations to have emerged from study of Persepolitan 
glyptic concern the Court Style (e.g., fig. 5). We now are better situated to 
define the specific stylistic parameters of the style, to understand its stylistic 
relationship to other contemporary carving styles in the region of Persepolis, 
to articulate a definitive set of iconographic and compositional features, and 
to understand the socio-political forces driving its emergence.® The Court 
Style is very rare in the Fortification archive. I think that we are witnessing, 
via the glyptic preserved in the Fortification archive, a relatively rapid period 
of experimentation leading to the initial emergence of the canonical version of 
the style in the last decade of the 6" century BC. Without a doubt, the emer- 
gence of the Court Style is intimately tied to the codification of a set of visual 
protocols associated with Achaemenid kingship and the imperial project. The 
ability to define the distinctive stylistic, iconographic, and compositional 
characteristics of the Court Style is critical to attempts to recognize the style 
in other administrative contexts.® The presence of the Court Style may, thus, 


62 PF 1046, sealed by PFS 0021, is a disbursement of a liquid commodity. Like NN 
2393, it does not name a kurman official. 

63 By way of general introduction, see Garrison 2000; Garrison / Root 2001; Garrison 
2014a; idem 2014b. 

64 See, e.g., Garrison 2000, idem 2010, idem 2011b, idem 2014a, idem 2014b. 

65 See also, however, the comments below. 
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Fig. 1. PFS 21 on PF 1787, left edge. 
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Fig. 2. Line drawing of PFS 21. 


be considered one feature articulating a distinctive and palpable Achaemenid 
imperial signature in administrative affairs. °° 


3.1.2. Treasury archive 

The Persepolis Treasury archive is much smaller than the Fortification ar- 
chive. Schmidt discovered 197 tractable Elamite documents and some 548 
small fragments of Elamite texts.®’ The archive also contained one Akkadian 





66 In contrast to court-centric iconography, which can be rendered in myriad local 
styles and may, or may not, be a barometer of the strength of the imperial presence 
in a particular locale. 

67 See Jones / Yie (2011) for an additional Elamite document from the Treasury found 
by Herzfeld. See the comments of Cahill (1985: 381) on the chronological distribu- 
tion of the Elamite documents and significance of the Elamite documents viz the 
functions of the Treasury at Persepolis. 
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text and 199 uninscribed, but sealed, clay “labels.”’®* The archive was dis- 
covered in a series of rooms in the northern part of the Treasury building at 
Persepolis. The texts generally concern one of two issues, the paying out of 
silver in lieu of full or partial grain rations, or the paying of silver in lieu of full 
or partial sheep and/or wine rations to workers and craftsmen active at or near 
Persepolis. While the payment of silver is undocumented in the Fortification 
archive, there are numerous points of contact between the two archives, in- 
cluding administrative terminology and a handful of personnel and seals.” 
Henkelman (forthc.) suggests that the Treasury archive “represents a branch 
of administration parallel, or perhaps subordinated, to that documented by the 
Fortification archive.” In comparison to the Fortification archive, the Treasury 
archive contains many fewer named individuals and those individuals have 
a much more restricted administrative profile. The published Elamite texts 
from the Treasury archive date to the period 492—457 BC.” 


3.1.2.1. Elamite documents 

There are two types of Elamite documents. The one is a letter-order author- 
izing the payment of silver to groups of workers or accountants; the other is a 
memorandum recording disbursement of silver (and rations) to workers. Both 
text types occur on tablets that are similar in format to the tongue-shaped 
Elamite memoranda in the Fortification archive, with the exception that they 
are elongated along their latitudinal axis and in general considerably larger 
in all dimensions. Both types of Elamite documents from the Treasury ar- 
chive, as the memoranda and letter-orders from the Fortification archive, were 
formed around a knotted string that emerges from the corners of a flattened 
left edge. 

Sealing protocol for the letter-orders from the Treasury, as with the let- 
ter-orders from the Fortification archive, dictates that only the seal of the 
addressor is applied to the tablet, and almost always only on the left edge 
(fig. 3).”' There are only eleven seals (all cylinders) that occur on the letter-or- 





68 Cameron 1948; 1958; 1965; Schmidt 1957: 4—41, pls. 2-14; Arfaee 2008; Jones / Yie 
2011. 

69 Garrison [forthc. a]. 

70 The single Akkadian text (PT 85), which concerns silver payments made by three 
individuals, is dated to years 19 and 20 of Darius I (503-502 BC); the exact connec- 
tion of the Akkadian text to the Elamite texts from the archive is unknown (see, e.g., 
Briant 2002: 441). 

71 Another administrative protocol shared by the two Persepolitan archives; see the 
comments above, on the sealing of letter-orders from the Fortification archive. The 
letter-orders from both archives are sealed only with cylinder seals. 
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ders from the Treasury;” two of them, PFS 0113*/PTS 4* and PFS 0071*/PTS 
33* (figs. 3-4), also occur on the memoranda, while two others, PTS 5* and 
PTS 8*, also occur on the “labels.” PFS 0113*/PTS 4%, the seal of Baratkama, 
and PFS 0071*/PTS 33* (figs. 3—4), the seal of Irdumartiya, are also two of 
the four seals that occur in both the Fortification and Treasury archives. PFS 
0113*/PTS 4* is a royal-name seal.” 

Sealing protocols for memoranda in the Treasury archive are similar to 
those for letter-orders: tablets carry only one seal, generally applied only to 
the left edge.” Only six seals are used on memoranda from the Treasury ar- 


72 PTS 1*, PTS 2*, PTS 3*, PFS 0113*/PTS 4*, PTS 6*, PTS 8*, PTS 14*, PTS 16, PTS 
24*, PTS 25, and PFS 0071*/PTS 33* (Figs. 3—4). Three seals (PTS 35, PTS 36, and 
PTS 42) occur on Elamite documents from the Treasury archive that are illegible; 
thus, it is unclear whether they are letter-orders or memoranda. 

73 PFS 0113*/PTS 4* and all the royal-name seals of Darius have recently been dis- 
cussed in Garrison 2014a. 

74 As with the letter-orders, the memoranda from the Treasury archive carry only cyl- 
inder seals. 
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chive; two of them, PFS 0113*/PTS 4* and PFS 0071*/PTS 33* (figs. 3—4), 
also occur on the letter-orders. Neither Schmidt (1957: 12) nor Cameron (1948: 
25, 58) were able to detect any clear method to link the other seals that ap- 
pear on memoranda with named individuals. Cameron and Schmidt assumed, 
based upon the letter-orders, that the seals would belong to the “authors” of 
the memoranda. 

As with many ration texts in the Fortification archive, some of the memo- 
randa from the Treasury archive may have been sealed by the ultimate over- 
sight officials who are unnamed in the texts. PFS 0071*/PTS 33* (figs. 3—4), a 
seal that without hesitation we may attribute to Irdumartiya (OP Artavardiya), 
is an interesting example of such. The seal occurs on five Treasury memo- 
randa: PT 4-8. All five of these memoranda sealed by PFS 0071*/PTS 33* 
refer to the kurman official as unsak.”° Three different individuals occur as 
Saramanna official for the work groups: Saddumis (PT 5), AppiSiyati8 (PT 
6-7), and Bakabada the gillira (PT 8).’’ In none of these texts is Irdumartiya 
mentioned by name; his seal (and only his seal) serves to identify his autho- 
rization of these transactions. This practice is also commonly documented 
in the Fortification archive. These memoranda would seem to indicate that 
the workgroups associated with several Saramanna officials come under 
Irdumartiya’s jurisdiction. One suspects that a similar phenomenon may be 
the case for other memoranda in the Treasury archive. Caution is warranted, 
however, since Baratkama is specifically mentioned as Saramanna official in 
the three memoranda (PT 17, 23—24) on which his seal is applied. The ex- 
ceptional rank/status of Irdumartiya may account for the fact that he is never 
named in the memoranda on which his seal occurs. 


3.1.2.2. Clay “labels” 

The Treasury archive includes some 199 clay documents that are uninscribed, 
but sealed. Schmidt called these objects “labels”, and I shall use the same 
term, but it is perhaps a bit misleading.”* The “labels” have a wide variety of 





75 PFS 0113*/PTS 4*, PTS 5*, PTS 15*, PTS 26, PTS 30, and PFS 0071*/PTS 33* 
(figs. 3-4). 

76 These are the only texts from the Treasury archive that contain the word unsak. 

77 Bakabada is the Elamite rendering of OP *Bagapati, Greek Megabates (Tavernier 
2007, s.v. *Bagapati [4.2.275]); gillira is a title, ‘admiral’ or ‘commander.’ This in- 
dividual appears then to be the admiral Megabates, known to the Greek sources 
(e.g., Herodotus V.32—35); he was a cousin of Darius and fell into in-fighting with 
Aristagoras leading to the botched siege on Naxos in 500/499 BC (see Cameron 
1948: 95; Briant 2002: 146, 153, 353, 926). 

78 See the comments of Garrison / Root 2001: 33. 
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shapes; no proper typology has ever been done.” A few of the “labels” are 
similar to the uninscribed documents from the Fortification archive; i.e., they 
are tongue-shaped tablets with a flattened left edge, formed around a knotted 
string that emerges from the corners of the left edge. Other “labels” are lumps 
of clay that had been affixed to cords, cords bundling objects, the objects 
themselves, etc., or letter-bullae securing folded papyrus or parchment docu- 
ments. Many of these “labels” preserve traces of the cords on their reverses. It 
has been generally assumed that the “labels” were affixed to objects, perhaps 
of some value, that were kept in the Treasury.*° In contrast to the Elamite 
letter-orders and memoranda from the Treasury, the clay “labels” bear a large 
number of seals, sixty-one total: twenty-seven cylinder seals, twenty-six 
stamp seals, and eight signet rings.*! Of these sixty-one seals, two, PTS 5* 
and PTS 8*, occur also on the Elamite documents from the archive. 

Sealing praxis on the “labels” is much more varied than on the Elamite 
documents. Here, again, a full discussion of the shapes of the “labels” and the 
patterns of sealing that occur on them is a desideratum. The fact that certain 
shapes of “labels” and certain seals were found only in specific rooms is very 
suggestive of important patterns in the distribution of these artifacts.’ As few 
as one and as many as seven different seals may occur on a “label.”*? 

Schmidt (1957: 14-15) and most all commentators following him have 
highlighted the high percentage of Greek and Greek-inspired imagery on the 
stamps and signet rings from the Treasury archive. Schmidt (1957: 15-16) 
suggested that these seals, or most of them, were owned by Greeks working 
for Persians. This suggestion has little merit given the fact that we have no 
clues as to when and where these “labels” were made, who the seal owners 
were, and what administrative functions the seals represented. Schmidt in- 
ferred from the presence of PTS 5* and PTS 8* on the “labels” that most 
if not all of the “labels” were generated at Persepolis. While this may be so 
with regard to those “labels” associated with those two seals, we cannot be as 





79 Cf. the brief comments of Schmidt 1957: 6. 

80 Note, however, the comments of Razmjou 2008: 55—57. 

81 Distinguishing the impression of a stamp seal from that of a signet ring is based 
upon the shape of the outer edges of the seal impression; the impression of a sig- 
net ring generally will have a (pointed) elliptical shape. Of course, not all signet 
rings have elliptical faces. Even for those rings whose faces are elliptical in shape, 
in impression the elliptical outline of the ring may be blurred, distorted, etc. The 
reckoning of stamps vs. signet rings in the Treasury archive is based upon Schmidt’s 
identifications. Of the eight signet rings, Schmidt marked three as possibly being 
stamps seals: PTS 46s, PTS 56s, and PTS 72s. 

82 Assuggested already by Schmidt 1957: 6. See also Hinz 1971: 272; Cahill 1985: 381. 

83 Schmidt 1957: 5—6. 
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certain about the labels sealed with other seals. In the end, we have no direct 
information as to how and why objects came to be stored (and sealed) in the 
Treasury. ** 

In their “administrative” mode, as well as their imagery, the eighteen cyl- 
inder seals from the Treasury archive (and the Elamite documents on which 
they occur) are directly linked to seals and Elamite documents that occur in 
the Fortification archive. The same cannot be said of the seals that occur on 
uninscribed “labels” and the “labels” themselves.* As noted, a thorough re- 
study of the “labels” and the seals that occur on them is needed. 


3.1.2.3. Glyptic imagery and style 

Given the administrative profiles of the officials concerned with the Elamite 
letter-orders and memoranda, it is perhaps not surprisining that Court Style 
seals are very common among the eighteen cylinder seals from the Treasury 
archive. *° In fact, seal carving style appears to reflect a clear hierarchy within 
the three document types from the Treasury. Seals used on the letter-orders, 
the highest ranking group of seal users in the Treasury archive, are over- 
whelming executed in the Court Style.*’ Of those seals that occur on the mem- 
oranda from the Treasury, however, only approximately one third of them are 
carved in the Court Style.** Lastly, of the seals that occur on the uninscribed 
clay “labels” from the Treasury, the Court Style is almost non-existent.” 





84 See, e.g., the comments of Garrison / Ritner 2010: 40—41. Cahill (1985) remains the 
most thorough exploration of this topic. His analysis suggests that objects stopped 
flowing into the Treasury in the late 5 century BC. Certainly, the seals used in the 
Treasury archive do not contradict this observation. 

85 See also below, note 89. 

86 See the comments of Garrison 2014a; idem [forthc. a]. 

87 My preliminary stylistic assessments: PTS 1* (Modeled Style), PTS 2* (Court 
Style), PTS 3* (Court Style), PFS 0113*/PTS 4* (Court Style), PTS 6* (Court Style), 
PTS 8* (Court Style), PTS 14* (Court Style), PTS 16 (Court Style), PTS 24* (Court 
Style), PTS 25 (?), and PFS 0071*/PTS 33* (Modeled Style) (figs. 3—4). 

88 PFS 0113*/PTS 4* (Court Style), PTS 5* (Court Style), PTS 15* (Modeled Style), 
PTS 26 (Fortification Style), PTS 30 (Modeled Style), and PFS 0071*/PTS 33* 
(Modeled Style) (figs. 3—4). 

89 One is tempted to suggest that most of the “labels” from the Treasury have no direct 
connection to the Elamite documents; perhaps we are mistaken even to consider the 
labels as part of the Treasury archive per se. 
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3.1.3. Documents from the fortification wall on the Sahi Kith 

The third Persepolitan archive is less well known. The clay documents come 
from one of the towers in the fortification wall on the mountain Sahi Kih that 
overlooks the Takht.*? The assemblage consists of some sixty uninscribed 
sealed clay documents and three actual cylinder seals. The discovery of the 
material in the fortification wall, as the Fortification archive on the Takht, 
suggests that the towers and rooms in the fortification wall were convenient 
areas of storage and/or functional archival work spaces. None of the clay doc- 
uments carry text; hence, we do not know their exact function. 

As with the uninscribed “labels” from the Treasury archive, the docu- 
ments from the mountain fortification wall assume a variety of shapes. Some 
of the documents are exactly the same format as the small triangular-shaped 
uninscribed documents (Types A—C) from the Fortification archive.®! As far 
as I can discern from the published photographs, all of these triangular-shaped 
documents from the fortification wall on the Sahi Kih have string holes on 
the left edges, and, thus, like all uninscribed documents from the Fortification 
archive and all Elamite and Aramaic memoranda and letter-orders from the 
Fortification and Treasury archives, appear to have been formed around a 
knotted string. Other published documents from the fortification wall on the 
Sahi Kuh are circular, elliptical, or squared; some appear to be letter-bullae.” 
Rahimifar (2005: pl. 18) illustrates the backs of seventeen of the circular/ellip- 
tical documents and one can clearly see impressions and holes for string and 
edges for the folded (probably parchment) documents. The back of at least one 
circular clay document is, however, completely flat and without any indication 
of string.” 

There are at least eight distinct seals preserved on the clay documents 
from the fortification wall on the Sahi Kah, one of which also occurs on “la- 
bels” from the Treasury archive, PTS 28. The glyptic assemblage from the 
Sahi Kih exhibits many similarities with that from the Treasury archive; 
one suspects that there may be a direct administrative linkage between these 
two archives. The seals from the mountain fortification wall include both 





90 Tadjvidi 1970, idem 1973, idem 1976: 195-196; Garrison / Root 2001: 34; Henkelman, 
Jones / Stolper 2004: 41-42; Rahimifar 2005; Razmjou 2008: 57; Henkelman 
[forthc.]. Given that the archive has yet to be fully published, the exact number of 
clay documents and seals that occur on them is still not precisely known. 

91 Rahimifar 2005: pl. 16. 

92 Rahimifar 2005: pl. 17-23. 

93 Rahimifar 2005: pl. 21. 

94 Tadjvidi 1976: 195, figs. 140-141; Rahimifar 2005: pl. 18; Tallis 2005: 231, no. 424; 
Schmidt 1957: pl. 9 no. 28. 
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Achaemenid court-centric iconography and Greek imagery. There is a spec- 
tacular worship scene rendered in the Persepolitan Court Style.°° Based upon 
the styles and iconography on these seals, one suspects that the glyptic mate- 
rial from mountain fortification wall dates to approximately the same period 
as the Treasury archive.” 


3.2. Evidence for possible similar archives: Susa, Kandahar, and 
miscellaneous tablets 


Rather remarkably, we have direct evidence for the existence of archives similar 
in function, language, tablet formats, and sealing protocols to the Fortification 
archive at Persepolis. Given the activities recorded in the Fortification ar- 
chive, this should come as no surprise; indeed, one would expect the existence 
of similar archives throughout the empire, especially at central nodes, such as 
Susa and Kandahar, along the royal road system. 


3.2.1. Susa 


Amiet (1972: 284) long ago remarked on the small numbers and poor quality 
of glyptic from Achaemenid Susa.”’ The difficult site poses, however, chal- 
lenges and enigmas for all periods. By fortuitous chance, a single Elamite 
document (Sb 13078) attests to the existence of a similar ration-disbursement 
agency at Susa as that documented in the Fortification archive at Persepolis.* 
The Elamite text, dated to 500/499 BC, belongs to a well-known text category 
from the Fortification archive at Persepolis, Hallock’s J texts, and the tablet, 
strikingly, bears impressions of PFS 0007* (fig. 5), one of the royal-name 
seals from the Fortification archive.” In size and format the Susa tablet is sim- 





95 Rahimifar 2005: pl. 16, 22. 

96 Garrison [forthe. a]. 

97 “La série acheménide est étrangement pauvre, en quantité et qualité...” 

98 Stolperin Harper etal. 1992: 273; Garrison 1996; Henkelman 2012: 954. Although 
the exact find-spot of the tablet is not documented, it must clearly have come from 
the excavations of the French mission at Susa (Garrison 1996). See also Scheil 1911: 
89, 101; Goossens 1949: 38 (who appears to have recognized already that PFS 0007* 
occurs on SB 13078, although the wording is not unambiguous); Hallock 1969: 25; 
Garrison / Root 2001: 35, 68—70; Steve / Vallat / Gasche 2002/03: 494—495; Kuhrt 
2007: 814; Henkelman 2008a: 78. See Scheil (1939: 109, MDP 28 468) for a small 
tablet that was published among the “Actes Juridiques” from the Sukkalmah period 
at Susa. Hinz (1967: 329) identified the text as Achaemenid Elamite; Stolper (2004: 
63) listed the text as “probably Achaemenid” on the basis of its content and script; 
note also Henkelman 2008a: 78. 

99 Category J texts concern commodities ESSANA tibba makka, ‘consumed before 
the king. On this type of commodity allocation, see now Henkelman 2010. For 
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Fig. 5. Line drawing of PFS 0007*. 


ilar to the Elamite memoranda from the Fortification archive; like memoranda 
from the Fortification archive, the tablet was formed around a knotted string 
that emerges from the corners of a flattened edge. 

The survival of this one particular Elamite tablet, sealed with a seal that 
occurs also at Persepolis, is quite noteworthy. This type of transaction, and 
the seals that are associated with it, are, however, exactly what one would 
have expected to recover at an imperial capital or at important sites along the 
royal road system. The officials associated with this type of transaction ap- 
pear to have traveled with the king as he moved around his territories. At least 
at some sites, one may infer, based upon the discovery seal PFS 0007* (fig. 5) 
and the Elamite document Sb 13078 at Susa, that one aspect of the imperial 
signature in administrative affairs consisted of sealed Elamite documents re- 
cording commodity distribution for individuals associated with the court and 
the imperial bureaucracy. '°° 





PFS 0007* (fig. 5) and the other royal name seals from the Fortification archive, see 
Garrison 2014a. 

100 Cf. n.98 above for the second Elamite text from Susa that may be a ration allocation 
of Achaemenid date. Additionally, Ghirshman (1954: 79-82, pl. XXIV [nos. 2a—3c]) 
published two Elamite tablets that may be of early Achaemenid date from the so- 
called Ville des Artisans at Susa (as noted by Henkelman 2012: 954). Neither of the 
documents appears to be sealed. Henkelman (2008a: 78 note 176; 2012: 960; idem 
[forthe.]) states that an Elamite tablet (unreadable) and an uninscribed tablet from 
Coga Mis may possibly be remnants of an Achaemenid administrative system cen- 
tered at Susa. 
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There is a handful of uninscribed clay documents that carry impressions 
of Achaemenid-period seals from Susa, none from meaningful archaeologi- 
cal contexts;'°' these documents may, however, give glimpses of what may 
have been other types of official administrative archives at the site.'°* Several 
of these documents appear to be letter-bullae (e.g., Amiet 1972: nos. 2203, 
2228-2230), although the backs are not illustrated or described.'™ The possi- 
ble letter-bullae are small and round or oval in plan. The exception is Amiet 
1972: no. 2203 (Sb 1971 bis), which is large and oval-shaped but with flattened 
top and bottom edges;'™ in size and shape not unlike the bullae from the 
Arsama dossier (see below). The seal on Sb 1971 bis is a fine heroic encounter 
executed in the Persepolitan Court Style, the only seal besides PFS 0007* 
(fig. 5) carved in the Court Style among the glyptic from Susa.'” 

The number of actual seals of Achaemenid date found at Susa is also very 
small; they are executed in various styles of carving none of which could be 
characterized as Persepolitan Court Style. !°° 





101 Amiet 1972: nos. 2202-2203, 2226-2231. 

102 See also the comments of Henkelman (2008a: 78, 110—115; 2012: 954). Additionally, 
Ghirshman (1954: 35, pls. XVII [nos. 8, 13] and L [nos. 2349, 960]) found in his ex- 
cavations in the Ville des Artisans a “bulle” and a “rondelle en terre cuite” that bore 
impressions of a ring and a stamp seal respectively. The “bulle” was formed around 
four strings. Both the ring and the stamp appear to date to the Achaemenid period. 

103 Amiet (1972: 285-286) describes most of the documents as “bulla lenticulaire.” 

104 Amiet (1972) does not provide measurements of the clay documents that carry seal 
impressions in his catalogue; nor does he give the exact scale of the photographs 
(Amiet [1972: 3] notes that the photographs are “souvent agrandies”). My sense, 
based upon the photographs of the Achaemenid material in Amiet (1972), is that Sb 
1971 bis is much larger than the other sealed documents of Achaemenid date from 
Susa. 

105 Many aspects of style and iconography of the seal applied to Sb 1971 bis suggest 
that it may have been a royal-name seal of Darius or Xerxes; unfortunately, the ter- 
minal field, where an inscription would normally occur, is not preserved in the one 
impression. 

106 Amiet 1972: nos. 2204-2225, 2232-2242; many of these seals are Egyptian(izing) 
stamp seals. Several of the seals classified as Neo-Elamite in Amiet (1972) could 
easily be Achaemenid in date based upon the evidence of the Fortification archive 
(Amiet 1972: nos. 2128-2129, 2171-2179, 2181-2183, 2186-2187, etc.; see the com- 
ments in Garrison 2006). Only a handful of seals have been discovered at Susa in 
excavations subsequent to 1967. 
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3.2.2. Kandahar 


Two fragments of Elamite administrative documents were excavated at the 
foot of the citadel of Old Kandahar (Area C5).'°’ The stratigraphic context 
was secondary and could be dated only to a very broad period, what the ex- 
cavators called Epoch I, c. 700-400/300 BC. '°8 Neither text is particularly in- 
sightful, the one (SF1400) having only one line preserved, the other (SF1399) 
having only four. The four-line text (SF1399) is probably a fragment of an 
account.’ If an account similar to those from the Fortification archive, as it 
appears to be, its original format would have been rectangular. The tablet has 
no seal impression, but hardly any edges are preserved. !! 

Despite the fragmentary nature of the evidence from Kandahar, the ap- 
pearance of two clay documents written in Elamite, one mostly likely an ac- 
count, would seem to attest to the presence of administrative systems record- 
ed in Elamite similar to those at Persepolis and Susa even at the far eastern 
reaches of the empire. 


3.2.3. Miscellaneous tablets 


A number of tablets that have appeared on the art market most likely come 
from the Fortification archive.'''’ Other clay documents that appear close- 
ly related to the documents from the Fortification archive have uncertain 
provenances. 

A clay tablet with an Elamite text and seal impressions was reportedly 
found at Qasr-i Abii Nasr, located near Siraz.!'2 As Henkelman, Jones, and 
Stolper (2006: 5) comment, the “form of the text on the Qasr-i Abt: Nasr tab- 
let has exact parallels among Persepolis Fortification tablets, but the specific 
collocation of names, seal impressions, and details in the text does not occur 
in known Fortification texts.”!'? While the tablet may document the existence 





107 Helms 1982: 13; Briant 1984: 59; Vogelsang 1992: 255-256; Helms 1997: 101 (read- 
ing of one text, SF1399, by Soliberger); Kuhrt 2007: 814-815 (new reading of SF1399 
by M. W. Stolper); Henkelman 2008a: 78 note 177. 

108 Helms 1997; 93. 

109 See edition and discussion in Fisher / Stolper 2015 (see also Henkelman, this 
volume). 

110 In general, seals tend to occur on the edges (upper, bottom, right, and left) of ac- 
counts, although there are some instances where seals may be applied to the reverses. 

111 Jones / Stolper 2006. 

112 Now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art (MMA 36.30.62). See Henkelman / Jones 
/ Stolper (2006). 

113. The Elamite text belongs with Hallock’s text category C6 (“Other ‘Deposits’’) 
(Henkelman / Jones / Stolper 2006: 10). 
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of the agency represented by the Fortification archive in one of its primary 
administrative centers (Tirazzis), Henkelman, Jones, and Stolper (2006: 5—6) 
leave open the possibility that the tablet in fact originated at Persepolis and 
was brought to Qasr-i Abu Nasr only in 1933 or 1934. 

Three unprovenanced tablets, one in the Yale Babylonian Collection 
(YBC 16813) and two at the British Museum (BM 108963 and BM 56302), 
are written in Achaemenid Elamite and have some formal similarities to the 
Elamite memoranda from the Fortification archive.''* YBC 16813 and BM 
108963 are sealed.''> Despite similarities with the Elamite memoranda from 
the Fortification, including shape and the presence of string holes (on YBC 
16813 and BM 108963 at least), Jones and Stolper (1986: 247—48) state that 
there are enough differences, including details of orthography, the formal 
structure of the texts, etc., to suggest that these documents come from place(s) 
other than Persepolis. BM 108963 carries a date in year 35, most likely of 
Darius I, i.e., 487/86 BC, well outside the dates of the Fortification archive, but 
within the dates of the Treasury archive at Persepolis. The seals that occur on 
these tablets are as yet undocumented among the over 3400 seals identified to 
date in the Fortification archive.'!® The seal on BM 108963 is quite an impres- 
sive one, winged atlantid figures in Persian court robes support a winged disk, 
and includes a two-line inscription, with case lines and enclosed in a panel, 
oriented along the vertical axis of the seal.'!” 


3.3. Unprovenanced clay “tags” 

A much travelled collection of at least forty-three sealed clay “tags” of un- 
certain provenance represents a particularly intriguing set of (probable) 
Achaemenid administrative documents. ''* The documents carry no text, only 





114 Walker 1980: 79, fig. 4; Jones / Stolper 1986: 247-253; Garrison 1995; Merrillees 
2005: 81, pl. XX XIVb (an addendum by D. Collon); Jones / Stolper 2006: 4—S. Jones 
/ Stolper (1986: 248) state that BM 56302 is unlikely to have come from Sippar, 
“despite its registration with the Sippar collections.” 

115 Walker (1980: 79) does not mention the presence of a seal on BM 56302. 

116 Ofcourse, many hundreds of seals occur only once in the Fortification archive. 

117 A very rare display format among Persepolitan glyptic, reserved generally for ex- 
ceptional seals (such as the royal-name seals of Darius; see Garrison 2014a). 

118 Henkelman / Jones / Stolper (2004) carefully track the record of publication and 
current disposition of these artifacts, which can be traced back to Scheil (1901): 
twenty-one in the Bohl Collection of NINO, one in the former Bohl collection 
at Groningen, fourteen in the Musée du Louvre, three in the Yale Babylonian 
Collection, two in the Bibliothéque Nationale, and one in the former Crozer col- 
lection. As the authors note, Scheil (1901) described the imagery of one seal that 
is not found on any of the known forty-three documents; hence there is at least 
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seal impressions. In total eleven exceptionally high quality seals are involved. 
The “tags” are triangular in plan, very similar in shape and size to many of the 
uninscribed documents from the Fortification archive;'!’ the average width of 
these documents is 3.91 cm. Like all Elamite and Aramaic memoranda and 
uninscribed documents from the Fortification archive, they have string holes 
emerging from the left edges. While the provenance(s) of this material is un- 
known, the type of document and the high quality of the seals suggest that 
they originate from some official state administrative context. 

Sealing praxis on these clay “tags” almost always requires impressions of 
three or four different seals, and often all five surfaces of the documents are 
sealed.'*° This praxis is for the most part distinct from that seen at Persepolis. 
While multiple seals may be applied to all document types, Elamite, Aramaic, 
and uninscribed, from the Fortification archive, and while there are instances 
where one or more seals are applied to all surfaces of a document, the combi- 
nation of multiple high-prestige seals on the same document does not, to my 
knowledge, occur in the Fortification archive. '”! 

There are, however, clear patterns to the applications of the seals on the 
“tags”; some of these patterns moreover suggest linkages to glyptic protocols 
in the Persepolitan archives. For example, the seals RB 5 (fig. 8) and RB 6 
(fig. 6) occur only on what I would call the left edges of the tablets; '!”* with the 
exception of RB 7, they are the only seals that occur on the left edges among 
this collection of tablets.'> At Persepolis those seals representing supply of- 





one more document that belongs with this group. Scheil (1901: 567) said that the 
tags came from Telloh, but Goetze (1944: 97) was skeptical, as also Henkelman 
/ Jones / Stolper (2004: 16); see also the comments of Garrison / Root (2001: 37). 
Another document that clearly belongs with this group was recently identified in 
the Ecole Biblique in Jerusalem. It is sealed with RB 3, RB 4, and RB 6 (for these 
seal numbers, which come from Henkelman / Jones / Stolper [2004], see below; I 
thank Pierre Briant for bringing this tablet to my attention and graciously providing 
photographs of it). 

119 Henkelman / Jones / Stolper 2004: 7. 

120 See, however, the discussion below concerning the seal RB 7. 

121 See Henkelman / Jones / Stolper 2004: 7-10, 16. Henkelman / Jones / Stolper (2004: 
53) also note the distinctive nature of multiple high-prestige seals occurring on the 
same document. 

122 Henkelman / Jones / Stolper (2004: 7—8) identify this surface as the “top” since the 
seals are rolled “in a consistent way implying that the flat edge with the string-holes 
(the base of the triangle) is the top of the object and the rounded end (the apex) is the 
bottom.” 

123. As Henkelman / Jones / Stolper (2004: 7-8) remark; on the seal RB 7, see the dis- 
cussion below. 
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ficials and offices (Aurman) are almost always restricted to the left edge of a 
tablet. This pattern is especially true in what we call the counter-seal protocol: 
the seal of the supply official/office occurs on the left edge of a tablet while 
the seal of the individual, office, or agent receiving the commodities occurs 
on any surface other than the left edge (generally the reverse and/or upper 
edge).'*4 As Henkelman, Jones, and Stolper (2004: 53-54) note, however, the 
high quality RB 5 and RB 6 and the other seals that occur with them is quite 
unlike what we see in the counter-seal protocol at Persepolis. Seals belonging 
to supply officials/offices at Persepolis are never as complex iconographically 
and compositionally, nor as virtuosic stylistically, as these eleven seals. '7° 

Seal praxis associated with the seal RB 7 also seems closely related to 
that at Persepolis. The seal occurs on two documents (Leiden LB 894 and 
Louvre AO 29963). '”° In both instances it is the only seal applied (and applied 
multiple times) to the document. Among this corpus, the seal RB 7 is the only 
one that occurs on its own, apparently requiring no counterseal. At Persepolis, 
we term this sealing praxis the single-seal protocol.'’” Single-seal protocol at 
Persepolis is often (but not always) indicative of an authority that requires 
no counterseal. Seals that follow the single-seal protocol and are especially 
well crafted (as the seal RB 7) belong almost always to officials/offices of 
high rank/status. In many instances in the Fortification archive the seals that 
exclusively follow the single-seal protocol are applied to multiple surfaces 
of tablets (as the seal RB 7). This is particularly the case for the seals repre- 
senting very high authority, e.g., the seals belonging to Parnaka (PFS 0009* 
and PFS 0016*) and ZisSawis (PFS 0011* and PFS 0083*), the director and 
deputy-director of the agency, and the office seals representing the regional 
directors, PFS 0001*, PFS 0003, and PFS 0004*.!8 





124 See Garrison / Henkelman [forthc.]. 

125 See the discussion above on the Fortification archive. We have one exception among 
the seals of kurman officials at Persepolis, PFS 0048. The seal is a spectacular ani- 
mal study, a humped bull, on a large cylinder seal. The carving is a heavily modeled 
style similar to that seen on PFS 0016*, the seal belonging to Parnaka, the head of 
the agency represented by the Fortification archive. There are, however, some un- 
usual aspects to the manner in which PFS 0048 is used on the Elamite documents; 
in addition, it is the most frequently occurring kurman seal on the uninscribed doc- 
uments and one of the most frequently occurring on the Aramaic documents. PFS 
0048 may then represent an extraordinary kurman official/office (see Garrison / 
Henkelman [forthc.]). 

126 Henkelman/ Jones / Stolper 2004: 8, 15, 16, 34-35, 40, 52. 

127 Henkelman (2008a: 131-134) and Garrison [forthc. a] discuss the single-seal proto- 
col at Persepolis. 

128 Garrison 2014a and [forthc. a] discusses these seals in some detail. 
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Fig. 6 
RB 6 on Leiden 
LB 912 top. 


Fig. 7 
RB 2 on Leiden 
LB 905 side 2. 


Fig. 8 
RB 5 on Leiden 
LB 905 top. 
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All eleven of the seals in this corpus are large impressively carved cyl- 
inders. They must represent high-prestige artifacts. It seems noteworthy that 
seven of the eleven seals have either hunt scenes or human combats, scene 
types which otherwise are rare in Achaemenid glyptic assemblages. The high 
quality of all the seals and the large percentage of hunt/warfare imagery may 
suggest that some sorting took place in order to appeal to potential buyers 
when the objects became available on the market. 

Although the seals are uniformly of high quality, the seal RB 2 (fig. 7) 
stands out as especially impressive. It shows an animal combat with a figure 
in a winged ring and an Aramaic inscription. The carving is rendered in what 
I have come to call the Achaemenid imperial Modeled Style (see below). 

The seal RB 5 (fig. 8) is also an exceptionally well crafted design; a fig- 
ure dressed in the Persian court robe spears a lion attacking a humped bull, 
with an elaborate winged ring in the upper field.'” I have noted the unusually 
high percentage of hunt/warfare scenes within this corpus. It may be note- 
worthy that the corpus contains also a high percentage of scenes in which 
appear the Persian court robe and/or the winged symbol. '*° All three features, 
hunt scenes, the Persian court robe, and winged symbols, are fairly rare with- 
in the glyptic from the Fortification archive.'*! The Persian court robe and 
winged symbols are more commonly documented in the seals that occur on 
the Elamite documents from the Treasury archive, especially among the roy- 
al-name seals. '** 

The carving styles on these eleven seals deserve some comment. I would 
not qualify any of the eleven seals as main-stream Persepolitan Court Style. 
The great majority of them (RB 2 [fig. 7], RB 3, RB 4, RB 5 [fig. 8], RB 6 
[fig. 6], perhaps also RB | and *s 9) in fact are carved in what we may call the 
Achaemenid imperial Modeled Style, a modeled style of carving that perpet- 
uates older Assyro-Babylonian styles.'** This Achaemenid imperial Modeled 
Style at Persepolis generally occurs on seals that are quite large and that are 





129 The composition and carving style are very similar to that of PFS 0522 from the 
Fortification archive. 

130 Persian court robe: RB 2 (fig. 7), RB 3 (probably), RB 4, RB 5 (fig. 8), and RB 6 
(fig. 6); winged symbols: RB 1, RB 2 (fig. 7), RB 3, RB 5 (fig. 8), RB 7, and RB 8. 

131 This rarity of the Persian court robe and the winged symbol in the glyptic from 
the Fortification archive may be due to the early date of the archive, i.e., at a time 
when what will become canonical features of Achaemenid imperial art are only just 
emerging. 

132 Garrison 2014a, for the royal-name seals. 

133 See the comments of Garrison 2014b. 
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almost universally associated with seal users of very high rank/status. 34 The 
designs are often characterized by lively and innovative compositions and 
uncommon renderings of court-centric iconography. '** Both features may, I 
think, be indicative of the early formative phases of the Persepolitan Court 
Style. '%° 

The universally fine, and in some cases virtuosic, carving of these seals as 
a group is matched perhaps only by the seals applied to the letter-orders from 
the Treasury archive.'*’ The high quality of the carving on all these seals and 
the presence of the Achaemenid imperial Modeled Style on the majority of 
them would seem to indicate numerous seal users of considerable rank and/or 
status; the most likely context for such a group of seal users would be an im- 
perial administrative one. One may hazard the opinion that the Achaemenid 
imperial Modeled Style, as the Persepolitan Court Style, may be yet another 
aspect of the “imperial signature” in administrative affairs. The combination 
of this particular carving style with an inscription may also indicate the pres- 
ence of imperial personnel of high rank/status. '°8 

Nevertheless, the principal sealing protocol within this corpus, multiple 
high-prestige seals applied to one document, is without parallel among any 
document type in the Fortification archive or the Treasury archive. Thus, we 
may have to do here with an administrative context that is connected to the 
Achaemenid imperial administrative apparatus, but different from the ration 
agencies represented by the Fortification and Treasury archives. 


3.4.1. Daskyleion 


The satrapal capital Daskyleion in northwestern Anatolia has yielded an im- 
portant archive that apparently is directly connected to official Achaemenid 
administration. '*’ The exact find context of the archive is, unfortunately, un- 


134 Discussed in more detail in Garrison 2014b. 

135 Both features are characteristic of the seals associated with the unprovenanced clay 
“tags.” 

136 For these reasons, I am inclined to date the seals that occur on these clay “tags” 
early, mostly likely within the first or second decade of the reign of Darius. 

137 The seals that occur on the letter-orders from the Treasury archive present, however, 
a distinctively different stylistic profile. 

138 At Persepolis it is clear that inscribed seals are rare and almost always belong to 
individuals of high rank and/or status (see Garrison 2006 and [forthc. a]). One is 
struck also by the similarity of the clay “tags” in tablet format and small size to the 
uninscribed documents from the Fortification archive (the small size and triangular 
format of many of the uninscribed documents from the Fortification archive are two 
of the most distinctive features of this document type). 

139 Kaptan 2002. 
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clear.""° The archive consists exclusively of uninscribed letter-bullae. The 
documents preserve some 185 discrete seals. The letter-bullae for the most 
part were attached to documents written on papyrus and, in a few cases, 
parchment.'*' The Daskyleion archive thus is distinct from the archives at 
Persepolis and Susa, where letter-bullae are exceptionally rare. Because of 
their discovery at Daskyleion and the appearance of three royal-name seals, 
DS 2 (Xerxes), DS 3 (Xerxes), and DS 4 (Artaxerxes), it is generally assumed 
that the letter-bullae are remnants of some aspect of the official paperwork of 
the satrapal administration at the site. The date of the archive can be estab- 
lished only through a stylistic analysis of the seal images and the names in 
the three royal-name seals. The date is thus broad, from the reign of Xerxes 
(486-465 BC) to the first quarter of the 4" century BC.” 

A typology of the letter-bullae from Daskyleion does not exist. Kaptan 
(2002: 13-16) states that the letter-bullae are round or ellipsoidal and are about 
the size of a human thumb. The backs of the letter-bullae contain “mark- 
ings of papyrus fiber and leather documents and the cavities of strings.” The 
vast majority of the letter-bullae appear to have been connected with papyrus 
documents. These letter-bullae with markings of papyrus fiber are general- 
ly U-shaped in section. A much smaller percentage of the letter-bullae have 
smooth flat backs with imprints of string, likely originally associated with 
parchment documents. Some documents have “uneven” backs, and Kaptan 
(2002: 15) suggests that they may have secured containers. One object (Erg. 
101) is convex in section as if “it had been applied around a thick wire that 
enclosed some commodity... or a door or container.” 

Kaptan (2002: 13) notes that there are a few letter-bullae that are pla- 
no-convex in section, have holes pierced by string, and are larger in size, 
approximately 4.5 cm in “diameter.” Although she does not cite any specif- 
ic examples from the Daskyleion corpus, a quick inspection of the plates in 
Kaptan (2002) suggests that we have to do here with the letter-bullae associat- 
ed with DS 2, a beautiful Court Style cylinder seal showing heraldic winged 
human-headed bulls, a date palm, and a winged disk; there is a bilingual 
inscription (Old Persian and Babylonian) naming Xerxes. The seal occurs 
on three letter-bulla, but only one (DS 2.1, Erg. 250+251) is completely pre- 
served. It measures 3.91 cm in width. '* 





140 Kaptan 2002: 8-12. 

141 Kaptan 2002: 13-16. 

142 Kaptan 2002: 27. 

143 Of its shape, Kaptan (2002: 4) states only that the back is flat. 
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The complete letter-bulla associated with the other royal-name seals from 
the site, DS 3 (Xerxes) and DS 4 (Artaxerxes), are also large by the standards 
of bullae from Daskyleion: 


DS 3: 

DS 3.1 (Erg. 5): 3.38 cm in height 
DS 3.2 (Erg. 1a): 3.40 cm in height 
DS 3.28 (Erg. 33): 3.60 cm in height 
DS 3.32 (Erg. 37): 4.35 cm in height 
DS 4: 

DS 4.1 (Erg. 56+57+58): 4.52 cm in width 
DS 4.2 (Erg. 55): 3.80 cm in height 
DS 4.3 (Erg. 464): 4.50 cm in height 
DS 4.4 (Erg. 43): 3.90 cm in height 
DS 4.5 (Erg. 44+49): 3.95 cm in height 
DS 4.11 (Erg. 59): 4.00 cm in height 


Whether or not one or more of these letter-bullae are plan-convex in section 
cannot be determined from the publication. The complete letter-bullae asso- 
ciated with the seals are, however, clearly larger than the typical letter-bul- 
lae from Daskyleion.'** One is tempted to suggest that the larger size of the 
letter-bullae associated with the royal-name seals signals a different type of 
activity/document from the other Daskyleion bullae. The size of the complete 
letter-bullae associated with the royal-name seals is, moreover, very similar 
to the size of the letter-bullae associated with the Arsama correspondence 
now in Oxford (see below). I am not suggesting that these larger Daskyleion 
letter-bullae are from “satrapal letters,” but they may be linked with activities 
at the higher levels of the imperial bureaucracy at the site. The distinctive 
shape and size of the letter-bullae associated with the royal-name seals may 
be another aspect of the “imperial signature” in the administrative sphere. '* 
The most common method of sealing at Daskyleion is the single-single 
protocol, but two-, three-, and four-sealed documents are attested. Many seals 





144 A more thorough search through all the published measurements of the bulla from 
Daskyleion may be a useful endeavor. A quick scan reveals the following bullae 
having one measurement greater than 3.50: DS 10: 3.80 cm in height; DS 11: 3.90 
cm in height; DS 14: 3.70 cm in height; DS 15.2: 4.52 cm in height. The important 
conclusion here is that bullae measuring over 3.50 in some dimension are very rare 
at Daskyleion. 

145 Most commentators (tacitly) assume that the royal-name seals from the site belong 
to individuals of exalted rank, some even suggesting that they represent the satrap 
himself (see the discussion in Kaptan 2002: 24—27; Garrison 2001, [forthc. al). 
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occur on multiple documents.'*° These patterns of sealing are very similar 
to what one sees at Persepolis (Garrison 2008). It would be interesting to 
know whether there are correspondences between sealing protocols and doc- 
ument shape. The application of multiple seals to a letter-bulla in fact would 
be a rather unusual practice; the sealing protocols could potentially indicate 
that the Daskyleion archive originally concerned a variety of administrative 
activities. '4’ 

The seals on the Daskyleion bullae reflect a wide range of glyptic styles 
and themes; there is little that one can qualify as Persepolitan Court Style. The 
royal-name seal DS 2 (Xerxes) certainly is Persepolitan Court Style, but DS 
3 (Xerxes) seems local.'** The royal audience scene on DS 4, carrying an in- 
scription naming Artaxerxes, is a spectacularly planned and executed design. 
The carving is a rich modeled style; all figures are rendered in profile with 
deeply set shoulders. The carving seems closely related to the Achaemenid 
imperial Modeled Style from Persepolis. One wonders whether the imagery 
and carving style would have seemed archaizing by the reign of Artaxerxes. 

With these few possible exceptions just discussed, the seals from 
Daskyleion appear to be exclusively local or regional products. Unsurprisingly, 
given its location in northwestern Anatolia only some 30 km from the shores 
of the Sea of Marmara, various degrees of Greek-inspired styles and themes 
are dominant. Kaptan has identified one cluster of stylistic groups imitating 
Persepolitan Court Style, another exhibiting “Persianizing” tendencies but 
having no direct link to the Court Style per se, and then a third that she calls 
“Greek Styles.”'*’ All these stylistic clusters she localizes in various centers 
in western Anatolia. 


3.4.2. Seyitémer Hoytik 
Salvage excavations in the 1990s at the site of Seyitémer Héytik in Phrygia 


yielded four clay “tags” that carry seal impressions of three different seals 
(SMS 1, SMS 2, SMS 3).!*° Too little is known of the archaeological contexts 





146 The royal-name seal DS 3, the most commonly occurring seal at Daskyleion, occurs 
on 147 letter-bullae (Kaptan 2002: 5—50, 108-109); Kaptan does, however, leave 
open the possibility that DS 3 represents multiple replica seals. 

147 Kaptan (2002: 21-27) reviews possible contents for the documents that would have 
been originally associated with the bullae from Daskyleion. 

148 Kaptan (2002: 107) identifies DS 2 as the only example of the Court Style at 
Daskyleion. Other seals that have close affinities to the Persepolitan Court Style are 
DS 5, DS 8, DS 9, DS 12, and DS 14. 

149 Kaptan 2002: 106-193. 

150 See Kaptan (2010: 361) for the excavation reports. 
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to infer whether their find-spots were meaningful.'*! Kaptan (2010: 363) de- 
scribes the objects as “flattened lumps of clay.” Three of them are round in 
plan (Kt 8309, Kt 9400, and Kt 9047), one ovoid (Kt 9401). Two of the round 
documents (Kt 8309 and Kt 9047), found in excavations on the northwestern 
sector of the héytik, have string holes; the two documents found in excava- 
tions on the northeastern sector of the héytik do not have string holes. The ar- 
tifacts are small, none being over 3.00 cm in their greatest dimension. Kaptan 
(2010: 362) states that each “tag” bears on its back impressions of fingerprints 
and palm prints. Two of the documents, one ovoid (Kt 9401), the other round 
(Kt 9047), have seal impressions on both the obverse and reverses. By way of 
summary: 


Kt 8309: found in northwestern sector, round, with string holes, sealed with SMS 2 
(stamp/ring) on obv.; 

Kt 9047: found in northwestern sector, round, with string holes, sealed with SMS 1 
(stamp) on oby. and rev.; 

Kt 9400: found in northeastern sector, round, sealed with SMS 2 (stamp/ring) on obv.; 
Kt 9401: found in northeastern sector, ovoid, sealed with SMS 3 (cylinder) on obv. and 
rev. 


Given the small data set and the lack of detailed information on the specific 
find contexts of these documents, it is difficult to determine whether we may 
have to do with the remnants of an imperial administrative structure. '* The 
only commonality that emerges from a cursory inspection of this data is the 
fact that the two documents from the excavations in the northwestern sector 
have string holes, while the two from the northeastern sector do not. Whether 
this distinction reflects an administrative phenomenon (two different admin- 
istrative zones) on the ground is impossible to determine. Moreover, seal SMS 
2 occurs on documents from both excavation sectors. 

From Kaptan’s description of these documents, none of them appear to 
be letter-bullae. Moreover, the application of a seal on both the obverse and 
the reverse on Kt 9047 and Kt 9401 certainly is not the normal sealing prax- 
is associated with letter-bullae. Kt 8309 and Kt 9400 do not appear to have 
any distinctive marks on their reverses to suggest that they were applied to a 
container; on the contrary, Kaptan notes that they bear finger and palm prints. 





151 Kaptan 2010: 361-363. 

152 Kaptan [forthc.] states that the “archaeological contexts of seal impressions associ- 
ate them with a relatively large structure on the mound where large subterranean 
silos for storage were also excavated.” This would seem to apply only to the docu- 
ments coming from the northwestern sector (based upon Kaptan 2010: 362). A more 
thorough publication of the documents is in preparation (Kaptan / Coskun forth- 
coming). I thank D. Kaptan for allowing me to mention this forthcoming research. 
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These features may suggest that the documents from Seyitémer Héytik may 
possibly have functioned in some manner similar to the uninscribed docu- 
ments from Persepolis. While they do not have the distinctive shapes of the 
uninscribed documents from the Fortification archive, they do bear some 
similarity in form to the uninscribed documents from the Treasury archive 
and one of the uninscribed documents from the fortification wall on the Sahi 
Kuh. !°? 

Three seals are applied to the documents from Seyit6mer Héytik. SMS 1 
is a stamp seal showing a nude winged female controlling two lions. SMS 2 is 
a stamp or signet ring having a horned bird-headed lion marchant on a ground 
line before a plant. SMS 3 is a cylinder seal showing a martial scene: at left 
a male figure in the Persian court robe drives a spear into a kneeling male 
figure wearing a Greek helmet. At right there is a third figure, perhaps nude, 
shooting a bow and arrow toward the paired combatants at left. Kaptan (2010: 
364-65) has suggested that the stamp seals reflect local seal carving tradi- 
tions, perhaps with some connections to the so-called Greco-Persian styles. 
The cylinder seal Kaptan (2010: 365-67) relates to her class of seals ““western 
Achaemenid koine.” 


3.5. Memphis 
There is a small corpus of seal impressions from Memphis in Egypt. The ma- 
terial was excavated over 100 years ago and is poorly published. The Memphis 
corpus is, however, potentially an important analogue for the glyptic material 
from Daskyleion.'!** Like Daskyleion, Memphis was a satrapal headquarters. 
It is unfortunate that the site is inadequately excavated and the early excava- 
tions poorly recorded and published. 

Petrie in the early 20" century excavated the small corpus of sealed un- 
inscribed documents in a structure that he identified as the palace.'* The 
sealed documents, according to Petrie, came from “parcels,” not papyrus 





153 See, e.g., PT 4 704, PT3 383, from the Treasury at Persepolis (Schmidt 1957: pl. 2 
and 11 respectively); Rahimifar 2005: pl. 21. Note also the comments of Henkelman 
/ Jones / Stolper (2004: 41—48) on uninscribed documents from the Achaemenid 
period. 

154 Petrie / Mackay / Wainwright 1910: 41—42, pls. 35-36. 

155 “(B)eneath a berm which contained a late Ptolemaic coin we found a layer of dust 
and rubbish, which contained the sweepings of an office that had existed in the 
upper part of the building above it. In this dust were dozens of clay sealings from 
parcels-none from papyri-mostly bearing impressions of seals, and a dozen labels of 
wood split very thin” (Petrie / Mackay / Wainwright 1910: 41). The wooden labels 
carry Aramaic texts in ink. 
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documents.'*° The documents have various forms, including small round or 
elliptical pieces of clay and irregularly shaped lumps of clay. Petrie thought 
that the wooden labels and sealed documents functioned in tandem, but it is 
unclear exactly what he had in mind.'*’ He dated the material to the 5™ centu- 
ry BC based upon its find context. 

One group of sealed documents (Petrie, Mackay, and Wainwright 1910: 
nos. 1-21) from Memphis consists of impressions of twenty-one scaraboids 
carrying Egyptian hieroglyphic script and/or Egyptian figural imagery dating 
from various periods, the oldest (no. 1) being an inscription of Seti I.°° These 
seals occur almost exclusively on small round or elliptical lumps of clay. 

Another group of sealed documents from Memphis (Petrie, Mackay, and 
Wainwright 1910: nos. 22-39) consists of impressions of eighteen seals, cyl- 
inders and stamps, carrying Achaemenid imagery or, in a few cases, hybrid 
Achaemenid and Egyptianizing imagery. The cylinders and stamps occur 
only on the irregularly shaped lumps of clay, none of which immediately 
strike the viewer as letter-bullae. Apparently only one seal is applied to each 
document, although Petrie does not specifically state this. One of the cylinder 
seals was impressed four times on each of three different clay documents; !°? 
this appears to be the only seal that is so applied. 

The glyptic imagery in this second group of sealed documents from 
Memphis, to no surprise, is principally Egyptian and/or Egyptianizing. There 
are, however, five heroic encounters and a handful of animal scenes (heral- 
dic and isolated studies), none having Achaemenid court-centric iconography. 
Petrie seal no. 39 is a cylinder preserving what appears to be an interesting 
banquet scene.'® Court-centric iconography is noticeably absent in this cor- 





156 The backs of none of the documents were published. Thus, we are unable to confirm 
Petrie’s observations or to glean more information about the types of objects to 
which these documents were attached. 

157 “It seems most probable therefore that they belonged to the parcels on which the 
seals were placed, that were found with them...” (Petrie / Mackay / Wainwright 
1910: 41). It is interesting to note that the 4" century Aramaic parchment documents 
from Bactria appear to have been associated with Aramaic texts written on wooded 
labels (see Naveh / Shaked 2012: 231-258, nos. DI-D18). 

158 Petrie does not indicate how many sealed clay objects he actually found, thus there 
is no way of discerning on how many documents any one seal occurs. A close read- 
ing of his description and pl. 35 shows that nos. 22 and 23 (see below) may be from 
the same seal, and nos. 30, 38, and 39 occur on multiple documents. 

159 Petrie / Mackay / Wainwright (1910: pls. 35-36, no. 39) illustrates two of the clay 
documents. 

160 Petrie / Mackay / Wainwright (1910: nos. 41-50) also published another ten sealed 
documents or seals coming from various part of the palace and his Memphis- 
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pus.'*! Without access to higher quality photographs, it is difficult to make 
any detail stylistic observations, but there does not appear to be anything that 
one could characterize as Persepolitan Court Style. 

Petrie’s seal no. 22, which preserves the hindquarters of an animal/crea- 
ture marchant and an impressive cuneiform inscription, with case lines and 
enclosed in a panel, is noteworthy.'” The inscription is Old Persian and ap- 
pears to be a royal-name.'® The inscription is, however, fragmentarily pre- 
served and the only copy is the one in Petrie’s publication. The reading of 
the inscription is thus challenging. The identification of the inscription as a 
royal-name rests on the last sign of the fifth preserved line, which appears to 
be the logogram XS, ‘king,’ but the rendering of the sign is not without diffi- 
culties. Schmitt, following Bivar (1970: 53), reconstructs the name preceding 
the logogram XS as Darius. He attributes the seal to Darius II based upon the 
fact that the inscription is oriented along the horizontal axis of the seal.'** 





Meidum excavations. Most of these seals are Egyptian scaraboids. No. 46, “found 
about the palace,” appears to be a rather handsome cylinder seal showing an elab- 
orate composite human/animal archer scene with close ties to Persepolitan glyptic 
(see Garrison [2010: 341-350] for the type). The composite human/archer wears a 
dentate crown. 

161 The exception would be Petrie seal no. 46 (see above, n.160). 

162 Petrie / Mackay / Wainwright (1910: 42) suggested that fragment no. 23 may be from 
the same seal as no. 22. Schmitt (1981: 33-34) takes nos. 22 and 23 as the same seal. 
The impression on no. 23 is difficult to read, but one can make out parts of a cunei- 
form inscription at left and what appears to a standing figure(?) at right. If part of 
the same seal as no. 23, the scene would appear to be a figure in worship pose (hands 
raised) before an animal/creature with an inscription in the terminal field. Similar 
scene types are attested in glyptic from the Fortification archive. Petrie described, 
however, the scene on no. 22 as “a group of dragons,” which does not make any 
sense. Schmitt (1981: 33) seems to accept Petrie’s description of the scene. 

163 Schmitt 1981: 33-34: SD?a. 

164 He also takes into account that Petrie had suggested a Sth century date for the 
glyptic material from Memphis. All known royal-name inscriptions of Darius I are 
oriented along the vertical axis of the seal (see Garrison 2014a). Despite the diffi- 
culties posed by the fragmentary nature of the impression and the accuracy of the 
inscription copy, the reading of the inscription on Petrie seal no. 22 as a royal name 
seems highly likely. Monolingual Old Persian inscriptions on seals are quite rare, 
and most of them are in fact royal names: the seals carrying the name of Xerxes 
from the Persepolis Treasury archive, PTS 5* (SXa), PTS 6* (SXb), and PTS 8* 
(SXc); the seals naming Xerxes or Artaxerxes, DS 3 (SXf) and DS 4 respectively, 
from Daskyleion; the unprovenanced seals naming Xerxes or Artaxerxes III, SXe, 
SA3a, and SA*b (details in Schmitt 1981: 26-37). Schmitt (1981: 37-39) publishes 
only two seals that carry Old Persian inscriptions that are not royal names: Sa—Sb. 
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As noted, the scene on Petrie’s seal no. 22 shows either an animal/creature 
+ paneled inscription or a worshipper before an animal/creature + paneled 
inscription. In either case the compositional format is distinctively non-Egyp- 
tian, but well documented in the glyptic assemblage from the Fortification 
archive. '® 

If the inscription is a royal name, the overall character of the design would 
be striking within the corpus of Achaemenid royal-name seals. As noted, the 
horizontal orientation of the royal-name inscription would be unique. So, too, 
the pairing of a royal-name inscription with a scene showing an animal/crea- 
ture or a worshipper before an animal/creature would be unique within the 
corpus of royal-name seals. Lastly the occurrence of a royal-name inscription 
with a scene in which there appears to be no court-centric iconography would 
be extraordinary.'® Petrie seal no. 22 is thus for many reasons a quite excep- 
tional seal. 

The appearance of a royal-name seal at Memphis is significant. All other 
provenanced Achaemenid royal-name seals are preserved as impressions and 
originate from major administrative centers: Persepolis, Susa, and Daskyleion. 
Memphis is obviously another important administrative node within the em- 
pire, indeed, perhaps one of the most important. We have then four important 
Achaemenid imperial administrative centers, Persepolis, Susa, Daskyleion, 
and Memphis, marked by the appearance of royal-name seals on administra- 
tive documents. The fact that all of these royal-name seals are preserved in 
their impressed state (rather than as actual seals) is exceptionally important. 
Impressions of royal-name seals attest to the administrative function of this 
distinctive artifact (rather than purely decorative, votive, and/or funerary). 

The presence of both cylinder seals and Old Persian inscriptions must 
have been regarded as highly unusual in Daskyleion and Memphis, where 
stamp seals were the preferred sealing medium and where Aramaic (and 





165 Garrison (2006) discusses many examples of an animal/creature + paneled inscrip- 
tion on seals. The scene type is noteworthy for the distinctive modeled style of 
carving. For scenes showing a worshipper before an animal/creature (+ paneled in- 
scription in some cases), see Garrison [forthc. a]. For seal inscriptions in general at 
Persepolis, see Garrison 2006: 70-72; [forthc. a]. 

166 Although there exist currently several royal-name seals whose scene types are 
unique within the corpus of royal name seals: the London Darius cylinder (Darius 
I, lion hunt form chariot), PFS 0011* (Darius I, worshippers disposed to either side 
of a stepped structure), DS 2 (Xerxes, heraldic winged human-headed bulls), DS 4 
(Artaxerxes, royal audience scene), etc. On court-centric iconography in the roy- 
al-name seals of Darius, see the discussion in Garrison 2014a. 
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Egyptian, in Egypt) dominated the administrative landscapes.'®’ Indeed, in 
the whole of Egypt the official monumental languages of the empire, Old 
Persian, Elamite, and Babylonian, are attested only a few times, and always 
on royal monuments; Petrie seal 22 is thus the only occurrence of one of the 
official monumental languages of the empire outside of royal monuments. '® 
The royal-name seals from Persepolis, Susa, Daskyleion, and Memphis 
appear to signal the presence of high-level administrators associated with the 
imperial bureaucracy.'” These royal-name seals are another important, and 
highly visible, aspect of the imperial signature in administrative affairs. 


3.6. Correspondence of Arsdma 

The famous set of parchment letters and sealed letter-bullae of the prince and 
satrap ArSama are critical points of reference concerning imperial adminis- 
trative practices for the Achaemenid period and provide an important con- 
text for better understanding the sealed clay documents and glyptic corpora 
from Memphis and Daskyleion.'” Arsama was a satrap of Egypt sometime 
in the second half of the 5" century BC.'”! The twenty-six Aramaic letters 
and eight associated letter-bullae now in the Bodleian, the most well-known 
group of documents constituting the Arsama dossier, are said to have come 
from somewhere in Egypt. The letters are principally Arsama writing from 
afar to his estate personnel and administrative officials in Egypt authorizing 
or ordering various operations. There is also a famous travel ration (TADAE 





167 Petrie seal no. 29 also appears to have a cuneiform inscription, although he did not 
note this fact in his description of the seal. The text is illegible in the published 
drawing. Cylinder seals are the preferred formats for seals at Persepolis. 

168 The famous statue of Darius from Susa, which originally stood in Egypt, carried 
inscriptions in four languages, Old Persian, Elamite, Babylonian, and Egyptian 
(DSab; see, e.g., Yoyotte in Perrot 2010: 256-299). There are also two inscriptions 
from Suez (DZb and DZc) that carry trilingual inscriptions of Darius. 

169 Whether Persian or local, we cannot know at Daskyleion and Memphis. At Persepolis 
and Susa, the evidence is overwhelming that the users of royal-name seals were 
Persians (see Garrison 2014a). 

170 The dossier concerning prince Arsama is an extensive one. The most well-know 
parts of it are fourteen mostly well-preserved and twelve fragmentary Aramaic 
letters written on parchment and eight sealed letter-bullae, presumably originally 
associated with the letters, now housed in the Bodleian Library at Oxford (Porten / 
Yardeni 1986: nos. A6.3-6.16, D6.3-6.14). A new assessment of the letters and let- 
ter-bullae of Arsa4ma in the Bodleian is in preparation (Ma / Tuplin in preparation). 

171 None of the Bodleian letters are dated. Other sources allow a dating of Arsama 
to the reign of Darius II. For Arsama and the correspondence, see Briant 2002: 
364-365, 449-450, 456—458, 461-463, 557, 602-605, 973; Tuplin [forthc.] is an im- 
portant synthesis of the Ars4ma dossier. 
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Fig. 9 

Sig. Aram. 8, 

Bodleian Library (courtesy 
of the Bodleian Library). 
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A6.9) wherein Arsama authorizes daily travel rations for his steward Nakhtor 
and thirteen other individuals. Seven of the eight letter-bullae are carefully 
sealed with a large and brilliantly executed cylinder seal showing a combat 
scene and carrying an Aramaic inscription that names Arsama (Fig. 9).'”” The 
eighth letter-bulla is sealed with a large stamp seal; the design is, however, 
very difficult to read. 

Since the letter-bullae have never been published as a group, little has 
been written about them. The letter-bullae, as distinct from those found 


172 The seal and the inscription will be the focus of an extended study in Garrison in 
preparation. See also below. 
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at Daskyleion and Memphis, are large and square or rectangular in plan 
(fig. 9).'° The widths of the letter-bullae range between 3.30 cm and 4.00 
cm; the heights between 3.15 cm and 4.10 cm; the thickness (measured at the 
upper edge) between 0.55 cm and 1.10 cm. The shape of all but one of them, 
Sigill. Aram. 8 (see below), can be roughly characterized as plano-convex; 
the obverse (i.e., sealed) surface is markedly convex, the right and left edges 
tapering to quite thin edges. The backs of the letter-bullae are flattish and al- 
most always preserve the impression(s) of string(s) and the folded edges of the 
parchment document. Six of the letter-bullae still preserve the actual strings, 
Sigill. Aram. 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, and 8, all in excellent condition. Sigill. Aram. 8 is 
distinctive in being cubic in shape (although the left edge tapers to a blunt 
point); the string, moreover, weaves in and out of the back of the surface cre- 
ating an X within a square. 

As the letter-bullae, so, too, the two seals applied to the letter-bullae have 
received relatively little attention. The large stamp seal is almost illegible, 
perhaps some re-cut late Babylonian worship scene. The cylinder seal bearing 
the Aramaic inscription of Arsama is a remarkable glyptic artifact in theme 
and quality of carving (fig. 10).'“ Two figures are in combat. Behind them are 
their horses. In the lower field are three dead human figures. In the field be- 
tween the two protagonists is a bow with a broken string and a pointed hat. In 
the upper field is a crescent and a winged ring-in-disk. In the upper terminal 
field is a two-line Aramaic inscription: 

htm] ["}rs[m] 
br byt” 


‘Seal of Arsama, Son of the House’ 


Given that little has been written about this magnificent seal and that we now 
have a collated image, an extended description of the scene carved upon it 
may be of interest. The three dead individuals who lie supine along the bot- 
tom edge of the scene and the combatant at right are all dressed in a similar 
manner; one thus assumes that they represent the “enemy.” The combatant at 
left is larger in scale, dressed differently, and clearly getting the better of the 
encounter; one assumes thus that he is the principal protagonist of the scene. 


173 See, however, the comments above concerning the letter-bullae from Daskyleion 
associated with the royal-name seals from the site, DS 2 (Xerxes), DS 3 (Xerxes), 
and DS 4 (Artaxerxes). 

174. Both Moorey (1978: 148, fig. 8) and Boardman (2000: 165) illustrate the seal, but 
have only one sentence of commentary, the former to remark on the winged symbol, 
the latter to identify the seal as a “Persian cylinder.” 
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The principal protagonist stands at left facing to the right. The foot of his 
back leg rests upon the extended arm of one of dead figures below, the foot 
of his forward leg upon the leg of a second dead figure below. He holds his 
right arm bent and extends it upward to left behind his head to hold the shaft 
of a long spear. He holds his left arm bent and extends it outward horizontally 
before his chest to grasp the shaft of the same spear. He drives the weapon 
into the shoulder of the combatant at right. The spear is very long and has a 
short return at its upper end. He wears a knee-length tunic, double-belted at 
the waist, and trousers. The belt may be attached to a bowcase which depends 
diagonally from his waist, running behind him. He has a long blunt-pointed 
beard. The mouth and large eye are indicated. There is a large oval-shaped 
mass of hair at the back of his neck. He may wear a domed headdress; certain- 
ly there is a strap that hangs downward from the back of his head, potentially 
associated with a headdress. A rope, attached at the back of his waist, curves 
back behind him and connects with the reins of a horse. The horse is march- 
ant, facing to the right, above the body of the first dead combatant (on which 
the back foot of the protagonist stands). Remnants of reins are attached to his 
muzzle. The horse has a T-shaped forelock and a sharply pointed ear; a raised 
edge along the back of the neck indicates the mane. A thick tail (only partially 
preserved) curves downwards. 

The other combatant stands at right facing to the left; he bends forward 
slightly at the waist. The foot of his forward leg rests upon the arm of the 
second dead figure below. He holds his left arm straight and extends it up- 
ward behind his head. He holds his right arm bent and extends it outward at 
shoulder level, his hand grasping the shaft of the spear that is thrust into his 
shoulder. He wears a long tunic and trousers; the tunic falls to a point behind 
his back. Bracelets(?) are indicated at his wrists. He has a long pointed beard. 
The mouth and large eye are indicated. He wears a cap, apparently soft, that 
rises to a point at the top front of his head. A bowcase is attached at his waist. 
A rope, attached near the back of the elbow of his left arm, curves back behind 
him and connects with the reins of a second horse. This horse is marchant, 
facing to the left, above the body of a third dead combatant. Remnants of 
reins run between its muzzle and its neck. The horse has an oval-shaped fore- 
lock and a sharply pointed ear. A thick tail (only partially preserved) curves 
downwards. 

The three dead combatants lie supine along the bottom edge of the scene, 
head to toe. Each has one arm straight and extended upward behind his head, 
the other arm straight and extended along the front of his body. Hands are 
indicated as pinchers. Each wears a long belted tunic and trousers; the tunic 
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falls to a point behind his back. A bracelet is indicated on the wrist of the 
upper arm of the dead combatant at far right (third). Each has a long pointed 
beard. The dead combatants at far left (first) and right (third) appear to wear a 
cap, apparently soft, that rises to a point at the top front of his head. A pointed 
cap in the field immediately above the head of the middle (second) dead com- 
batant apparently belongs to him. To the left of this cap in the field between 
the two standing combatants is a bow with a broken string. Above the two 
principal combatants are a winged ring-in-disk (at right) and a crescent (at 
left). The winged ring-in-disk has a bird’s tail below and a “yoke” above. A rib 
and two rows of feathers are indicated on the wings. The tail is divided into 
two sections; feathers are indicated on the lower section. 

The inscription is disposed in two lines, free-floating, in the field above 
the horse tethered to the large combatant. There is a thick border at the top 
and the bottom of the scene. Above these borders there are irregular linear 
markings that may indicate parts of a seal cap. 

The imagery and the carving style of the cylinder seal of Arsama are 
completely out of place within the context of Achaemenid glyptic of the 
second half of the 5" century BC. Rather stunningly, the seal has now been 
identified on two Elamite documents from the Fortification archive.!” Thus, 
when used on the bullae associated with the Aramaic letters of the satrap 
Arsama, the seal was a heirloom at least sixty years removed from its orig- 
inal Persepolitan context. Its original owner is the royal prince IrSama (OP 
Arsama), son of Darius and the queen IrtaSduna, mentioned in several texts 
from the Fortification archive. '”° 

The use of the seal of Arsama on the Aramaic letters several generations 
removed from its original context attests to the value placed upon certain 
high-prestige seals within the royal house, a practice richly documented in the 
Fortification archive with the magnificent heirloom seals PFS 0051 and PFS 
0093*, the former belonging to a woman in the royal house, Irdabama.'” All 
three seals testify to the use of glyptic imagery to express notions of connect- 
edness to the royal house(s) through time. These heirloom seals also suggest 





175 Garrison / Henkelman [in prep.]. One document is a short letter-order in Elamite, 
NN 0958. The other is a small fragment of an Elamite document, Fort. 965-201, on 
which only two cuneiform signs are partially preserved. 

176 NN 0958, which is sealed by the seal of Arsama, is a letter-order in which Irsama, the 
Elamite rendering of OP Arsama, orders the issuance of grain from his w/hi, ‘house, 
estate,’ at Matanan (probably Matannan). There is no doubt but that this Irsama 
is the son of Darius and the queen IrtaSduna (see Garrison 2014b and Garrison / 
Henkelman [in prep.]). 

177 On PFS 0051 and PFS 0093*, see Garrison 201 1a. 
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that one aspect of the imperial signature in Siege/praxis, in certain admin- 
istrative contexts, is the use of high-prestige heirloom seals by individuals 
connected to the royal family. 

Lastly, the distinct shape of the letter-bullae associated with the Arsama 
letters suggest that there may have been specific protocols concerning the 
configuration of letter-bullae for Achaemenid satrapal correspondence. 
Unfortunately, we have no other letter-bullae that we may definitively associ- 
ate with satrapal letters to confirm this suggestion. !”8 


3.7. Aramaic parchment documents from Bactria 
Thirty documents (principally letters and accounts) written in imperial 
Aramaic on parchment, many, perhaps all, concerning the satrap of Bactria, 
Akhvamazda, have several similarities with the correspondence of Arsama. '” 
The collection is claimed to have been acquired on the art market from mul- 
tiple dealers over the course of several decades; the exact provenance of this 
material is unknown.'*’ The editors of the texts posit that they come from, 
or somewhere close to, the Bactrian satrapal headquarters at Balkh, locat- 
ed in what is today northern Afghanistan. Many of the toponyms concern, 
however, sites in the Zeravshan river valley, where, apparently, the governor 
Bagavant was located, in what is today Uzbekistan and Tajikistan. The doc- 
uments date from the last decades of Achaemenid administration down to 
the 7" year of the rule of Alexander, specifically 353-324 BC.'*' The corpus 
contains seventeen letters that are apparently drafts prepared by scribes of 
the satrap Akhvamazda.'” Eight of the letters concern Akhvamazda and a 
governor by the name of Bagavant. 

One parchment document in the Khalili collection, C2 (Khalili IA 20), 
was purchased in its “secured” state: folded, tied with a string, a letter-bulla 
placed over the knot and then sealed.'*’ This is the only letter-bulla associ- 





178 See also the discussion above concerning the letter-bullae associated with the royal 
name seals DS 2 (Xerxes), DS 3 (Xerxes) and DS 4 (Artaxerxes) from Daskyleion. 

179 Naveh/ Shaked 2012: 39-51. The Bactrian documents are often known today by the 
name of the collector who purchased them, Khalili. 

180 Naveh/ Shaked 2012: 15-16. See now Henkelman / Folmer 2016: 133-140. 

181 Naveh/ Shaked 2012: 18-19. 

182 The exception is the letter B10 (Khalili IA 28), which dates to the first half of the 5" 
century BC (Naveh / Shaked 2012: 16). 

183. Naveh / Shaked 2012: 187-191. The editors note (189) that the letter was “opened 
for photography and reclosed, and is now once again tied and sealed.” It is unclear 
whether the photograph of the letter-bulla still attached to the letter (Naveh / Shaked 
2012: 187-189) is before or after its opening for photography. 
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ated with the parchment documents from the Khalili collection. The editors 
of the text say nothing about the letter-bulla or the seal applied to it; nor is it 
explained how exactly the letter-bulla was attached to the parchment docu- 
ment. '** The letter-bulla appears to measure approximately 1.80 on its longi- 
tudinal axis and 2.10 on its latitudinal axis.'*> The editors classify the text as 
a “dispatch document” and catalogue it among “lists of supplies and labels,” 
but note that it was “sealed like a letter.’ The document and letter-bulla are 
completely preserved and in excellent condition. The text is a short letter con- 
cerning a disbursement of sheep. '*° 


Inside (recto): 


1 Inthe year 1. Vishtaspa Karanya. This disbursement from Kaufadata: sheep came out 
2 to my lord Vaidyura, 40 sheep. 


Outside (verso): 
3 Kaufadata 


In the Khalili parchment documents, including the letters, the normal prac- 
tice when a date is given is for the name of the ruler to follow the year num- 
ber.'®’ The name ViStaspa Karanya cannot, however, be linked to any known 
Achaemenid ruler of the 4"" century BC.'** How, exactly, we are to understand 
the function of the name within the syntax of the text, if not relating to the 





184 A string or leather strap is visible in the photograph. A photograph of the back of the 
letter-bulla would have been very informative. 

185 These measurement are taken from the enlarged photograph of the letter-bulla 
(Naveh / Shaked 2012: 187). 

186 The translation is from Naveh / Shaked 2012: 190. 

187 There are other texts where only the year number is given, e.g., C3 (Khalili IA 22) 
(Naveh / Shaked 2012: 194-195). Naveh / Shaked (2012: 189) take year | to be the 
first year of Alexander by the Babylonian reckoning, 330/329 BC. 

188 Naveh / Shaked (2012: 190-191) discuss the possibility that the individual is 
Hystaspes, the son of Xerxes I (486—465 BC) and brother of Artaxerxes I. This 
Hystaspes is named in Diodorus (X1.69.2) as the satrap of Bactria at the time of 
Xerxes death. The editors reject the linkage owing to the palaeography of the text, 
which, in their opinions, is consistent with the other documents in the Khalili collec- 
tion and thus 4" century in date. They prefer to relate the name to the family Karen, 
well known from Parthian and Sasanian periods. Hyland (2013) has recently ar- 
gued that this ViStaspa in C2 (Khalili [A 20) is the military commander Hystaspes, 
mentioned in the Alexander historians, in the reigns of Darius HI and Alexander. 
Hyland (2013: 3) reads the date formula as ‘In the year 1. ViStaspa [was] karanos’ 
(he understands Karanya to be a military title that the Alexander historians knew as 
karanos). 
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regnal year, is unclear.'*? The name Kaufadata on the outside of the docu- 
ment occurs in the place where normally the name of the addressee of the 
letter occurs. Yet this Kaufadata is named within the text as the agent of the 
disbursement. '*° 

Naveh and Shaked (2012: 189) take the document to be “‘addressed to a 
superior officer,” but it is difficult to make sense of it. The document does not 
appear to belong to the correspondence from Akhvamazda to Bagavant, but, 
again, it is not always easy to infer the exact relationship of the various types 
of documents in the collection to each other given the nature of their modern 
disposition. 

All of this matters in attempting to determine to whom the seal placed on 
the letter-bulla belongs. As the editors note, the occurrence of the letter-bulla 
on the document makes it appear as if it is a letter. Normal convention would 
be for the addressor of the letter, named at the beginning of the letter, to seal 
it. In the case of the document C2 (Khalili IA 20), we cannot be certain who 
that individual is, since there are questions as to whether it is indeed a letter in 
the conventional sense of the term (and certainly the text does not follow the 
normal conventions of a letter). 

Of epistolary conventions within the Khalili documents, Naveh and 
Shaked (2012: 38) state that the “back of the letter contains a line of address, 
with enough space left between the preposition ‘to’ and the name of the recipi- 
ent to place a bulla impressed with a seal.” They cite the letter-bulla preserved 
on the document C2 (Khalili [A 20) as an example, but, of course, the outside 
of the document does not contain the normal epistolary address and the pho- 
tograph of the letter-bullae en place indicates that the name Kaufadata is not 
even visible. '*! 

The seal appears to be a cylinder seal, although one cannot be certain of 
this identification without examination of the letter-bulla in the original. If 





189 Naveh / Shaked (2012: 191) suggest that ViStaspa Karanya may be the individual re- 
sponsible for the disbursement of sheep, but note that the syntax would be irregular 
for Aramaic. The document C4 (Khalili IA 17) (column 3 line 35) names a ViStaspa 
as a barley supplier. The name ViStaspa is a common one, and we probably have to 
do here simply with a homonym. 

190 Naveh / Shaked (2012: 191) note that the name Kaufadata could be a person or a 
place, and that its occurrence on the outside of the document may simply be a label 
for archival purposes. 

191 Unless it is covering the name. Again, we have only the photographs to assist in 
this inquiry, the publication being remarkably silent on these matters. Hyland (2013: 
4) states that ““Kaufadata’s name also appears on the reverse side of the letter and 
remains visible when folded,” without mentioning the presence of the bulla. He 
suggests that the seal belongs to ViStaspa. 
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so, it would be highly unusual since cylinders had become exceptionally rare 
by the last half of the 4° century BC.'” The composition is an ambitious one, 
apparently involving two figural scenes. A horseman rides to the right toward 
a rampant lion that moves to the left. The horse has both forelegs raised before 
its body in a “flying gallop.” The horseman appears to raise one arm before 
his face perhaps to hold a spear (not preserved). Below the horseman there is 
a second figural scene, in much smaller scale. A male figure moves to the right 
toward a rampant lion that moves to the left. The figure holds a spear that he 
drives into the chest of the rampant lion. The style of carving is deep. Both 
human and animal form in the upper scene (the larger of the two) are full and 
fleshy. Some drill work is visible in the paws of the lion and the head of the 
horse. 

Without examination of the original, it is difficult to know whether we 
have to do with one or two different seals. If one seal, the stacked composi- 
tion of two figural scenes would be exceptionally rare in Achaemenid glyp- 
tic. Perhaps somewhat related is the large unprovenanced scaraboid, now in 
Cambridge, on which there are two figural scenes, both hunts from horseback; 
above, a lion, below a boar.'?? Boardman (1970: 318) places the seal in his 
Cambridge Group within his “Mixed Style.” The “Mixed Style” for Boardman 
exhibits a mixture of what he identifies as Persian and Greek carving con- 
ventions and represents “the basic Greco-Persian material.”!** In general, he 
notes that seals carved in this style lack the “assurance and competence of the 
Greek style scaraboids.”'’> Of the Cambridge scaraboid, Boardman relates 
the compositional formula, the stacking of two figural scenes one atop the 
other, to Assyrian wall reliefs.!°° While the seal on the Khalili letter-bulla 
and the Cambridge scaraboid share this highly unusual compositional for- 
mat, the hardness of the carving and the extensive use of the running drill in 
Boardman’s “Mixed Style” have little in common with the seal on the Khalili 
document. The theme of hunt, from horseback and on foot, is, however, very 
popular in so-called Greco-Persian glyptic. '°’ Without examination of the seal 
impression on the Khalili letter-bulla in the original, I hesitate to come to any 
sweeping conclusions concerning its date of execution. The modeled style of 
carving executed on a cylinder seal seems, however, very much out of place 





192 As noted above, the editors date the text to the first year of Alexander. 

193 Boardman 1970: pl. 924. 

194 Boardman 1970: 313. 

195 Boardman 1970: 312. 

196 Boardman 1970: 318; see also the discussion in Garrison 201 la. 

197 See, e.g., Boardman 1970: pls. 843, 889-888, 904-905, 924-929, 965, 973, 975, 
ranging across a broad spectrum of Boardman’s Greco-Persian styles. 
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in the 4" century BC, and I would be inclined to date it early, perhaps even 
early 5" century BC. 

Naveh and Shaked discuss the similarities between the Khalili documents 
and the correspondence of Arsama: Aramaic; written in ink on parchment; 
epistolary style (address formulae, structures of the letters, address conven- 
tions, general contents, language [including large numbers of Persian loan- 
words], etc.); status of the addressor of the letters (satraps); written by profes- 
sional scribes.'** Other potentially important points of comparison between 
the two corpora are the verso-addresses, the methods of folding the docu- 
ments, and the use of sealed letter-bullae.!” 

The Khalili letters, although only rough drafts, were folded along their 
longitudinal axis, as were the letters of Arsama. The verso-addresses of the 
Khalili letters that relate to Bagavant (principally from the satrap Akhvamazda) 
and the Arsama letters are often quite long and include information concern- 
ing the contents of the letter. On the Khalili letters (Al—A6) that relate to 
Bagavant, the verso-addresses consistently begin with the formula: 


I] [vacant space] PN... 


To [vacant space] addressee... 


On the other letters from the Khalili collection (B1-B9), i.e., those not written 
by Akhvamazda and not concerning Bagavant, the verso-addresses consist 
only of the opening formula: 


mn [vacant space] PN ‘/ PN 


From [vacant space] addressor to addressee 


The letters associated with Arsama now in the Bodleian, both those written 
by ArSama and those written by his agents, consistently in the verso-address- 
es employ the opening formula: 


mn [vacant space] PN ‘7 PN... 


From [vacant space] addressor to addressee... 


It seems noteworthy that the letters written by Arsama and those written by 
Akhvamazda consistently use different opening formulae in their verso-ad- 
dresses. Moreover, the opening formula used by Arsama, mn [vacant space] 





198 Naveh/ Shaked 2012: 39-51. 

199 As noted, there are eight sealed letter-bullae in the Bodleian that are associated with 
the correspondence of Arsama (see above); none of them were, as far as we know, 
attached to the letters when they were purchased. There are, of course, many more 
letters of Arsama in the Bodleian than letter-bullae. 
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PN ‘/ PN..., is the same as the formula employed in the Khalili letters not 
written by Akhvamazda. Why the two satraps apparently used different ad- 
dress-formulae on the verso-addresses is unclear. Perhaps there are regional 
and/or chronological issues at play.”°° 

Both corpora of letters employ a distinctive convention of leaving a large 
vacant space after the opening preposition, ’/ (‘to’) or mn (‘from’), and before 
the first PN in the verso-addresses. As noted, Naveh and Shaked indicate that 
this vacant space was the area in which the bulla would have secured the doc- 
ument in its folded state.*"' This suggestion makes good sense and finds many 
analogues in the verso texts of various types of Aramaic papyri; although it 
would perhaps be a bit confusing (but perhaps only to us?) on those letters in 
the Khalili corpus in which verso-addresses employ the formula ’/ [vacant 
space] PN... (‘to [vacant space] PN...’). 

Lacking good photographs, drawings, and/or descriptions of the one 
Khalili letter-bulla, we are hard-pressed to determine whether there are for- 
mal correspondences with the letter-bullae from the Arsama dossier. The 
Arsama letter-bullae, i.e., those sealed by the large cylinder carrying the name 
of Arsama, are quite distinct, being consistent in shape, rectangular or almost 
square in plan, generally plano-convex in profile, and size. The widths of the 
Arsama letter-bullae range between 3.30 cm to 4.00 cm, the heights from 3.15 
cm to 4.10 cm. The Khalili letter-bulla is oval in plan and appears to be con- 
siderably smaller, measuring approximately 1.80 cm (greatest measurement) 
in width and 2.10 cm (greatest measurement) in height. As noted, we are un- 
able to determine the profile of the Khalili letter-bulla and the configuration 
of the string on its back. 

The letter-bullae associated with the Arsama correspondence and the 
Khalili letter-bulla are noteworthy for employing large impressively carved 
cylinder seals, both of which were probably (certainly in the case of the 
Arsama cylinder) heirlooms. As noted, the use of heirloom seals may be yet 
another aspect of the imperial signature in administrative contexts. 


4. Synopsis 

Given the temporal and spatial breadth of the Achaemenid empire, it is per- 
haps asking a bit too much to expect to see undisputable evidence of an impe- 
rial administrative signature in Siegelpraxis and administrative affairs across 





200 Further complicating the issue, Shaked / Naveh (2012: BI—B4, B6, perhaps B7) iden- 
tify almost all the addressors and addressees of letters not written by Akhvamazda 
as concerning individuals of “equal rank.” See the discussion in Folmer, this volume. 

201 Naveh / Shaked 2012: 38. 
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the empire in the surviving (and published) archaeological record. There fol- 
low a few conclusions that we may be able to make, proceeding from the more 
confident to the less. 


1. 


Based upon the evidence from Persepolis, Susa, and Kandahar, there was 
most certainly a food-ration system/agency that stretched across the em- 
pire and employed (at least in the center and eastern realms) a consist set 
of tablet formats, languages, and Siegelpraxis. That two accounting texts 
written in Elamite have been found at Kandahar is simply remarkable. 
That the same seal, PFS 0007* (fig. 5), occurs on tablets from both Susa 
and Persepolis within the exact same administrative context is staggering. 
In the whole of the history of glyptic of ancient western Asia, it is almost 
unheard to have the same seal documented in two different locations. 
What this system/agency may have looked like in the western realms of 
the empire is as yet unknown. One suspects that Aramaic would have 
superseded Elamite as one moved into the Transeuphrates, Anatolia, and 
Egypt; how this shift to Aramaic on papyrus and/or parchment would 
have affected Siegelpraxis is unknown.” 

Cylinder seals, when they occur in their impressed state, are more like- 
ly than not to be associated with the imperial administrative appara- 
tus. Cylinder seals carrying royal-name inscriptions (Persepolis, Susa, 
Daskyleion, and Memphis) or being large heirloom seals (Arsama 
[figs. 9-10] and perhaps the Khalili letter-bulla) appear to be clear markers 
of high-rank administrators embedded in the imperial administration.*” 
The unprovenanced “tags” now in Leiden (figs. 6—8) and other locations 
hint at other arms of the imperial administrative infrastructure that em- 
ployed cylinder seals in ways that were distinct from, and also very simi- 
lar to, the manner in which cylinder seals were used in the archives from 
Persepolis. 

Court-centric iconography rendered in myriad local styles of seal carving 
is a constant across the empire. In many cases these seals most likely reflect 
the desire on the part of local elites to emulate and associate themselves 
with the imperial center (Garrison 2014[b]). At present, they cannot be used 
as evidence for the presence of an imperial administrative apparatus. 





202 


203 


The fact that travellers in the travel ration texts from the Fortification archive are 
coming from the farthest eastern and western reaches of the empire is, of course, in 
and of itself proof of the existence of a standardized system and agency for admin- 
istering official travel. 

Not, however, satraps, members of the royal family, and/or members of the other six 
conspiratorial families of 522 BC (Garrison 2014a; [forthc. b]). 
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Court Style seals (e.g., fig. 5) may specifically mark the presence of high- 
rank administrators within the imperial bureaucracy. Court Style seals are 
rare at Persepolis and even rarer outside of it. At Persepolis this phenom- 
enon appears to reflect a carefully controlled system wherein Court Style 
seals are targeted to a particular class of administrator.” At Persepolis, at 
least, the Court Style in glyptic thus is a very visible aspect of the impe- 
rial signature in administrative practice. Outside of Persepolis it is more 
difficult to determine what to make of the appearance of Court Style seals 
given the serendipitous nature of the archaeological record. The best data 
set is that from Daskyleion, where, like Persepolis, Court Style seals are 
very rare, but clearly embedded in the local administrative structure. 
The Achaemenid imperial Modeled Style of seal carving is exceptionally 
rare and, at Persepolis, almost always signals administrators of very high 
rank. Other notable occurrences of this style include the unprovenanced 
clay “tags” now in Leiden (and other locations) (figs. 6—8) and the roy- 
al audience scene on DS 4, carrying an inscription naming Artaxerxes, 
from Daskyleion. Although we know nothing of the original context of 
the “tags” now in Leiden, we may suggest that the high quality and so- 
phisticated compositions of the seals applied to the “tags” most certainly 
indicate that we have to do with glyptic artifacts belonging to high-rank/ 
status individuals most likely connected to the imperial bureaucracy. The 
location of the Daskyleion corpus of bullae at a satrapal center indicates 
that this material most likely is a remnant of some type of imperial ad- 
ministrative archive. 

The consistency of the configuration of the letter-bullae associated with 
the ArSama correspondence (figs. 9-10) suggests that there may have been 
certain protocols in the format of the bullae applied to official documents 
coming from the satrap’s office (and, perhaps, even in the format of the 
seal, a cylinder).*"> But one must remember that Arsama’s letter-bullae 
and seal are the only securely attested ones associated with a satrap.”"° 





204 
205 


206 


Garrison in 2014a; 2014b. 

The similarity in format of the letter-bullae associated with the royal-name seals 
DS 2 (Xerxes), DS 3 (Xerxes), and DS 4 (Artaxerxes) from Daskyleion with those 
associated with Arsama’s dossier is noteworthy in this regard. 

See Henkelman (2010: 704-713) for a discussion of the satrap of Kurmana (Kerman), 
Karki8, named in the Fortification archive and associated with PFS 0233. Regarding 
satraps and satrapal centers, it is unfortunate that the most prestigious administra- 
tive centers outside of Persepolis and Susa, e.g., Sardis, Babylon, and Ekbatana, 
have as yet yielded no evidence for imperial administrative archives. 
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Ladministration sassanide et l’usage des sceaux 


Rika Gyselen, Paris 


1. Sceaux ‘administratifs’ en Iran sassanide 


Dans le contexte sassanide, quatre types de sceaux différents peuvent étre 
considérés comme ‘administratifs’. Ils portent tous une inscription qui men- 
tionne explicitement le nom d’une administration. Deux types de sceaux 
appartiennent a des administrations territoriales, deux autres a des admi- 
nistrations ‘centrales’. Il est facile de savoir si on est en présence d’une ad- 
ministration territoriale parce que leurs sceaux portent systématiquement le 
nom de l’administration et de sa circonscription. En revanche, il n’est pas 
certain que les sceaux qui portent seulement le nom d’une administration 
appartiennent ipso facto a une administration ‘centrale’. Si on peut considérer 
par exemple que la « trésorerie royale » fait partie de l’administration centrale 
dans la mesure ou elle dépend directement du pouvoir politique, il est beau- 
coup plus difficile de déterminer le statut précis d’un diwan « chancellerie » si 
ce terme n’est pas accompagné du nom du secteur auquel il se rapporte. Dans 
de nombreux cas le terme ‘central’ est donc tout simplement a considérer 
comme synonyme de ‘non-territorial’. 

Si théoriquement quatre types de sceaux ont un caractére administratif, 
nous réservons le terme “sceau administratif? pour des sceaux dont l’inscrip- 
tion comporte uniquement le nom d’une administration a l’exclusion de tout 
nom propre. Un sceau sur lequel figure le nom personnel du responsable d’une 
administration a été considéré comme un ‘sceau officiel’. Sur ce dernier type 
de sceau il est parfois difficile de décider si le mot qui suit le nom personnel 
est 4 comprendre comme le nom d’une administration ou comme le ‘titre’ 
du personnage. Dans certains cas les deux peuvent se confondre. Ainsi le 
terme dmargar « contréleur financier' » désigne de toute évidence une admi- 
nistration, mais peut aussi fonctionner comme titre-épithéte d’un personnage 
en charge d’une telle administration. Est-ce aussi le cas d’un titre comme 
wuzurg-framadar « grand commandant = premier ministre » ou dar-andarz- 
bed « conseiller de la cour » ? Faut-il considérer de tels termes comme un 
titre du personnage qui assumait une charge spécifique, ou peuvent-ils aussi 





1 Littéralement « celui qui fait des comptes ». 
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désigner un ‘bureau’ administratif ou un ‘ministére’, pour utiliser un terme 
contemporain ? 

Parmi ces quatre catégories de sceaux qui appartiennent tous d’une ma- 
niére ou d’une autre a l’administration sassanide, une seule se singularise de 
maniere trés claire. Ce sont les sceaux anonymes des administrations territo- 
riales. Mentionnant uniquement le nom et celui de la circonscription de I’ad- 
ministration, ce sont les seuls sceaux de caractére administratif a ne porter 
aucun motif iconographique. Hs sont désignés dans le <Madayan-i> hazar 
dadistan « <Le recueil des> mille jugements » (ci-aprés MHD) comme muhr T 
pad kar-framan dastan « sceau(x) pour exercer l’autorité »”. Ils se distinguent 
des sceaux officiels par leur forme qui est typiquement sassanide : des dac- 
tyloides en agate ou en calcédoine*. On ne connait qu'une exception a cette 
régle : un sceau administratif en forme de chaton plat serti dans une monture?. 
Il provient d’une administration implantée a l’extréme nord-ouest de l’empire 
dans une région souvent contestée aux Romains, une situation géographique 
qui pourrait expliquer cette déviation de la norme. 

Les sceaux anonymes des administrations territoriales se distinguent aus- 
si par leur nombre. Actuellement quelque 230 sceaux de ce type sont connus, 
alors que les trois autres catégories ne sont représentées ensemble que par 
une trentaine de sceaux. Aussi d’un point de vue chronologique ils se singu- 
larisent. Alors que les sceaux officiels sont attestés pour toute la période sas- 
sanide, les sceaux administratifs territoriaux n’ont probablement été gravés 
que pendant un laps de temps relativement court : les VI°—VII* siécles. Si on 
ne peut pas vraiment prouver qu’aucun sceau d’une administration territoriale 
nest antérieur au 2° régne de Kawad I* (499-531), cette hypothése trouve un 
écho dans le MHD* qui suggére la création des sceaux administratifs au VI° 
siécle, du moins pour certaines administrations : ewak én ki muhr i pad kar 
framan dastan Gn i mogbedan ud amargaran fradom pad framan t Kawad 
i Pérozan ud amargaran fradom pad framan Husraw |i| Kawaddan (MHD 
93, 4-7)°. Ce passage, maintes fois commenté’, précise que les sceaux admi- 
nistratifs pour des ‘fonctionnaires’ comme le mogbed « chef des mages » et 
lamargar « contréleur fiscal » ont été introduits par le roi sassanide Kawad, 
fils de Péroz, et les sceaux administratifs pour des ‘fonctionnaires’ comme 


Macuch 1997, 83. 
Pour les diverses formes des sceaux sassanides, voir Gyselen 1976. 
Gyselen 2007, 134-139, bulles I/11-17. 
Macuch 1981; Macuch 1997. 
Macuch 1981, 593. 
Voir Gyselen 1989, 31, n. 19. 
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le dadwar « juge » par son fils Husraw*. Toutefois un grand nombre d’autres 
administrations n’y est pas cité — entre autres le sahrab « celui qui protége 
le Sahr (= la province) », Postandar « celui qui tient ’Ostan (= province) », 
ou encore le naxwar « celui qui tient le premier (rang) ». Sont-elles omises 
parce que ce recueil de jurisprudence ne traite que du secteur juridico-reli- 
gieux, et non de l’administration ‘civile’ ? Mais alors pourquoi avoir men- 
tionné l’amargar qui appartient au secteur fiscal et n’a aucun lien étroit avec 
les administrations juridico-religieuses, du moins a premiere vue ? En effet, 
si on se tient strictement aux temoignages d’époque sassanide, en particulier 
sigillographiques, on a impression que le secteur ou le clergé zoroastrien 
intervient se distingue trés nettement du domaine militaire, politico-civil ou 
fiscal. Cependant dans certaines sources littéraires post-sassanides comme le 
Sahndmeh un haut responsable religieux comme le mogbed peut étre investi 
d’un role militaire. Quoiqu’il en soit, il reste 4 savoir si on a raison de géné- 
raliser ce passage du MHD qui mentionne seulement trois administrations 
territoriales (mogbed, amargar et dadwar) et de prétendre qu’avant le régne 
de Kawad I" aucune administration territoriale ne possédait un sceau admi- 
nistratif anonyme. 

Les trois autres types de sceaux sur lesquels est mentionné un nom d’ad- 
ministration, portent tous un motif iconographique. Deux catégories parmi 
eux comportent le nom personnel du responsable d’une administration et ont 
été considérées comme des sceaux ‘officiels’. Quant aux motifs iconogra- 
phiques, ils sont de deux types sur les sceaux officiels, qu’ils appartiennent a 
une administration territoriale ou non : un buste humain ou un animal (lion, 
bélier, boeuf a bosse)’. Tous les sceaux officiels sont des chatons convexes en 
cornaline, exceptionnellement en améthyste, grenat almandin ou cristal de 
roche, sertis dans une monture. Au cours des siécles sassanides, les sceaux 
officiels ont évolué. Leur taille modeste des premiers siécles a doublé au VI° 
siécle et aussi le motif du buste humain subit une évolution typologique bien 
nette™®, 

La troisiéme catégorie réunit des sceaux d’une administration ‘centrale’ 
et n’est représentée que par deux spécimens [voir : addendum, p. 607]. Tous 
les deux portent un motif qui est 4 considérer comme un symbole : celui de 
la royauté sur le sceau du ganj « trésorerie » — d’ou lattribution de ce sceau 





8  Macuch 1997, 83. 

9 Par exemple: Gyselen 2007, respectivement 278—283: bulles IH/32—35 et 282-292: 
bulles II1/36—37 et III/54—55. 

10 Gyselen 2008, passim. 
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a la « trésorerie royale »'' — et un motif non identifié sur le sceau du diwan". 
Comme sur le sceau précédent, ce symbole précisait probablement le secteur 
auquel appartenait le diwan. Le caractére symbolique du motif est d’ailleurs 
le seul aspect matériel que ces deux sceaux ont en commun contrairement a 
leur facture : le sceau de la trésorerie royale est un chaton convexe, celui du 
diwan un ellipsoide. 

La majorité des sceaux ‘administratifs’ ne sont connus qu’a travers les 
empreintes quils ont laissées sur des bulles d’argile. Celles-ci sont d’ailleurs 
les seuls témoins tangibles de l’usage des sceaux par l’administration. 


2. Bulles ‘administratives’ en Iran sassanide 


Nous avons réservé le terme bulle ‘administrative’ aux bulles qui portent une 
empreinte d’un sceau administratif anonyme, et en particulier un sceau d’une 
administration territoriale. Comme le MHD le note, ces sceaux sont l’expres- 
sion de l’autorité administrative et les bulles qui en portent les empreintes re- 
présentent la garantie de l’administration concernant le contenu du document 
qu’elle a scellé et engage probablement sa responsabilité dans la suite qui doit 
y étre donnée. Pour le moment aucun document administratif n’est connu 
pour la période sassanide, a plus forte raison un avec la bulle encore attachée. 

Bien str, les bulles elles-mémes nous procurent beaucoup de données qui 
ont trait a divers aspects. Leur forme peut livrer des indications quant a l’objet 
qu’elles scellaient. Contrairement a quelques bulles ‘officielles’ dont la forme 
en ‘anneau de serviette’ ’ suggére qu’elles entouraient en partie un document 
enroulé™, aucune bulle administrative n’a une telle forme. La plupart des 





Fig. 1. Bulle sassanide administrative. 





11  Gyselen 2007, 246-247: bulles II/1-3. 

12. Gyselen 2007, 119, sceau 60.1. 

13 Sur la terminologie des différentes formes, voir e.a. Harper dans Frye 1973, 42—44. 
14 Lerner / Skjaervo 1997. 
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bulles administratives sont des boules d’argile aplaties plus ou moins grandes 
dans lesquelles passait une attache qui les liait a l’objet scellé. 
L’emplacement des sorties de cette attache — sur les cétés de la bulle ou sur le 
dos — pourrait un jour nous apprendre plus sur la nature de l’objet que la bulle 
scellait. En général les dos des bulles sont lisses. Dans quelques rares cas ils 
portent l’empreinte d’un tissu et parfois la trace d’un croisement d’attaches. 
Méme si nous avions émis l’hypothése que certaines bulles administratives 
de grandes dimensions auraient pu étre attachées 4 des marchandises"*, leur 
usage habituel était certainement de sceller un document ou un paquet avec 
plusieurs documents. 

La nature et le nombre des empreintes qui figurent a cdté de celle du sceau 
administratif ou officiel sur la bulle sont également des aspects qui peuvent 
fournir des informations. Bien que ces deux propriétés aient été prises en 
compte pour I’analyse des bulles administratives connues en 1989!°, ces don- 
nées ne permettent pas de déterminer le réle qu’ont joué les différents pro- 
prictaires de sceau dans ce qui est consigné dans le document et elles ne 
donnent pas non plus une information sur la nature de l’action qui a mené a la 
fabrication de la bulle. 

D’autres questions restent également posées sans qu’on puisse y apporter 
des réponses faute de documentation. D’aprés le MHD ce n’est qu’a partir 
du VI° siecle que des sceaux anonymes des administrations territoriales du 
mogbed « chef des mages », de ’@margar « controleur fiscal » et du dadwar 
« juge » figurent sur des bulles scellant des documents. On peut en déduire que 
la création de ces nouveaux types de sceaux pour les administrations territo- 
riales s’inscrit dans le programme des réformes mis en place par Kawad I" et 
mené a terme par son fils Husraw I*. Cela ne signifie pas que ces administra- 
tions n’existaient pas auparavant, mais on n’en posséde aucune preuve expli- 
cite. En revanche d’autres administrations territoriales existaient avant le VI° 
siécle, ainsi celle du sahrab. Mais on ne sait pas si l’administration du sahrab 
possédait avant le VI° siécle un sceau anonyme administratif. Pour le moment, 
le manque de documentation ne permet que d’énoncer des hypothéses. 





15 Gyselen 1989, 25. C’était aussi avis de Harper (Frye 1973, 43) et Frye 1993, 287. 
Gébl 1976, 9-13 mentionne les diverses opinions et réfute l’association des bulles 
avec des marchandises. Voir aussi Huff 1987. Maintenant aussi Gyselen (sous 
presse). 

16 Gyselen 1989, 120-147 (pour les bulles administratives), 147-157 (pour les bulles 
officielles). 
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3. Documents juridiques et bulles post-sassanides 


Lapparition de documents administratifs d’époque post-sassanide portant 
encore souvent leur bulle, a ouvert des pistes de recherche tout a fait remar- 
quables. Bien que la provenance de ces documents ne soit pas connue, ils sont 
désormais désignés sous le terme de ‘archive du Tabaristan’. Qu’il s’agisse 
d’une ‘archive’ peut étre déduit de ’occurrence des mémes toponymes dans 
la majorité (sinon l’ensemble) des documents, et dans une moindre mesure de 
la mention récurrente de certains noms de personnes. Le nom du Tabaristan 
y a été associé parce que ce nom de province figure sur trois bulles adminis- 
tratives encore attachées 4 un document. Cette région, localisée au sud de la 
mer Caspienne et échappant pendant un siécle a une occupation arabe, a réussi 
a préserver des traditions sassanides, en particulier usage du moyen-perse, 
Papplication du droit zoroastrien et utilisation de sceaux administratifs. 
Tous les documents de cette ‘archive du Tabaristan’ portent au moins une 
date ce qui permet de la dater entre les années 86 et 107 de l’ére de Yazdgerd 
(II), c’est-a-dire entre 737 et 758 de notre ére, 4 peu prés un siécle aprés la 
chute de l’empire sassanide en 651. Tous appartiennent au secteur juridico- 
religieux et il est évident qu’ils ne peuvent apporter des informations pour 
lépoque sassanide que sur ce secteur précis. Sur ’ensemble des documents 
qui portent encore leur bulle, seuls quatre ont été scellés par un sceau d’une 
administration territoriale du maguh"’. Les autres documents sont scellés par 
des bulles qui portent uniquement des sceaux ‘personnels’. L-usage de sceaux 
personnels dans un contexte administratif est bien attesté par le MHD'*. Mais 
il ne fait aucun doute que le choix du sceau — administratif ou personnel — est 
en rapport direct avec le type du document et de son contenu. Dans I’état de 
déchiffrement actuel des documents, il est difficile de procéder a une confron- 
tation systématique de leur contenu avec les données sigillographiques. En 
revanche, on peut distinguer différents types de documents” ce qui permet 
d’établir un rapport entre les types de sceaux et les types de documents”’. 





17 Le terme maguh (écrit mgwh) a été expliqué par les philologues de plusieurs ma- 
niéres, mais il existe 4 présent un consensus d’abord sur la transcription maguh et 
ensuite pour considérer que le terme ne correspond pas au titre d’un personnage 
en charge d’une administration, mais a un abstrait désignant plutét un « bureau de 
mages ». D’aprés le terme méme, les membres de ce bureau étaient des mg, c’est-a- 
dire mogs ‘mages’ ou ‘prétres zoroastriens’. Chacun de ces mages a pu exercer une 
fonction spécifique et a pu étre désigné avec ce titre spécifique au lieu de celui, plus 
général, de mog. 

18 Macuch 1997, en particulier p. 82. 

19 Gignoux 2012 (documents). 

20 Gyselen 2012a. 
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En ce qui concerne les documents scellés par une administration, le cor- 
pus est limité a quatre objets. I] s’agit de quatre documents sur lin dont deux 
ont été publiés (pl. 1). Ils datent respectivement des années 93 (doc.Tab.14), 
103 (doc.Tab.24), 106 (doc.Tab.25) et 107 (doc.Tab.28) de l’ére post-Yazdgerd, 
ce qui correspond a 744, 754, 757 et 758 de l’ére chrétienne*'. Comme les 
sceaux administratifs qui figurent sur les scellements de ces documents s’ins- 
crivent parfaitement dans la tradition des sceaux administratifs sassanides, il 
est possible aussi que l’usage des bulles ait également suivi la tradition sas- 
sanide. Dans cette perspective, il peut étre intéressant de soumettre ce petit 
corpus 4 un examen plus approfondi et d’aborder plusieurs aspects : (a) la 
nature du document qui a été scellé, (b) la relation qui existe entre le sceau ad- 
ministratif et le contenu du document, (c) la relation qui existe entre les noms 
de lieu mentionnés sur le sceau administratif et le lieu ot le document scellé 
a été découvert, (d) la maniére dont le scellement est attaché au document et 
(ec) les caractéristiques matérielles de ces bulles : leur taille, et le nombre et la 
nature des autres sceaux qui figurent 4 coté de celui de l’administration. Seul 
ce cinquiéme aspect peut étre examiné a partir des seules bulles. 


4. Les sceaux administratifs dans ‘larchive du Tabaristan’ 

Trois bulles portent une empreinte d’un sceau du maguh de Dél 1 Délan <de 
la province du> Tabaristan (doc.Tab.14, 24 et 28), et une celui du maguh 
d’un canton qui fait partie d’une province qui pourrait étre celle de Ami et 
Danbawand (doc.Tab.25)”. Jusqu’a présent le terme maguh n’a pas été retrou- 
vé dans la littérature ‘zoroastrienne’ ce qui aurait pu nous apprendre quelque 
chose sur le role d’un « bureau de mages ». D’ailleurs le terme maguh n’a pas 
été repéré non plus dans les quatre documents scellés par administration du 
maguh. Pour apprehender la fonction de cette administration, on ne dispose 
que de la sigillographie. L’étude de l’ensemble des sceaux administratifs a 
montré qu'il s’agissait d’une administration qui a juridiction sur un territoire 
restreint, un canton ** qui peut comprendre une ville, une partie d’une grande 
ville, un grand bourg avec ses environs, etc. Il est impossible de savoir si 





21 Les dates attribuées aux objets sont celles lues par Gignoux 2012. 

22 Gyselen 2012b. 

23 Draprés le Madayan-i Hazar Dadestan (MHD 100.6,15), le terme moyen-perse 
pourrait étre tasiig (tswk’). On trouve ce terme sur quelques rares sceaux de l’admin- 
istration de maguh (Gyselen 1989, 134-135; idem 2007, I/168a). Mais pour désigner 
le ‘district’, on peut aussi songer au terme rostag (Iw()st’k’), littéralement ‘lit de 
riviere’, dont le contexte dans les textes permet de le comprendre comme ‘district 
(rural?)’. Il apparait une seule fois dans ce sens dans MHD 78.3. Ce terme apparait 
aussi dans le Zadspram (Gignoux / Tafazzoli 1993, 84: 23.5) dans un contexte trés 
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chaque province comportait un nombre fixe de cantons, ou si leur nombre 
était variable. Quoiqu’il en soit, pour certaines provinces plus de dix cantons 
sont connus*’. Nous avions suggéré que le réle d’un « bureau des mages » 
était de régler les petits différends entre particuliers, entre particuliers et ad- 
ministration, de veiller a l’application du droit zoroastrien coutumier, etc.*° 
La confrontation entre le contenu du document et le sceau administratif de 
maguh ne peut pour le moment étre menée a terme puisqu’il existe encore trop 
d’incertitudes dans le déchiffrement de ces documents. Mais dans la mesure 
des données disponibles on peut désormais formuler quelques observations. 


1. 


Les quatre documents qui portent un sceau administratif sont soit des 
lettres dans lesquelles le destinataire et l’expéditeur sont explicitement 
nommeés (doc.Tab.14 et 28)7°, soit des actes (doc.Tab.24 et 25) ?’. Ces der- 
niers sont encore inédits. Dans les deux premiers cas il s’agit d’un docu- 
ment juridique qui a trait a une affaire de droit civil. 

Les trois bulles avec le sceau administratif du maguh de Dél 1 Délan <de 
la province> du Tabaristan sont attachées respectivement a deux lettres 
(doc.Tab.14 et 28) et 4 un acte (doc.Tab.24). Dans les deux lettres, les to- 
ponymes énoncés sur le sceau — Dél 1 Délan, Tabaristan — figurent éga- 
lement dans le texte**. Il existe donc bel et bien une relation étroite entre 
Vadministration qui a scellé la bulle et les protagonistes évoqués dans 
la lettre qui ont des affaires a régler dans le district de Del 1 Délan et/ou 
y résident. Toutefois, ce district est aussi mentionné dans d’autres docu- 
ments de cette méme archive, mais ceux-ci sont uniquement scellés par 
des sceaux personnels. I] faut en déduire que l’usage d’un sceau adminis- 
tratif ou personnel avait un rapport direct avec la nature de l’affaire trai- 
tée, le niveau hicrarchique auquel était prise la décision, ... Il ne fait pas 
de doute que dans certains cas, l’administration en scellant un document 





24 
29 
26 
27 


28 


intéressant dans lequel il indique une hiérarchie territoriale: deh (village), rostag 
(canton), awestam (= Ostan, province), kustag (région). 

Gyselen 1989, 39. 

Gyselen 1989, 40. 

Publiées par Gignoux 2012. 

Cette distinction entre ‘lettre’ et ‘acte’ avait été faite par Gignoux 2012 d’aprés la 
structure du texte. 

Doc.Tab.28.2: ... dyl’ Y dyl’n Y ODM tpwrst’n ... et doc.Tab. 28.24 et 25: ... dyl' Y 
dyl’n Y ODM tpwrst’n ... « Dél1 Délan dans le Tabaristan ». On peut relever dans le 
texte que le lien entre le canton et la province est marqué par l’idéogramme QDM, 
i.e. abar « dans », contrairement a l’énoncé sur le sceau qui suit le modéle sassanide 
habituel. Il faut préciser que notre lecture différe de celle proposée par Ph. Gignoux 
(Gignoux 2012, 68-71: doc.Tab.14; 84—89: doc.Tab.28). 
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s’engageait explicitement. Dans d’autres cas le sceau d’un préposé de cette 
administration a pu suffire. 

Si on a supposé que tous les documents connus sous l’appellatif ‘archive 
du Tabaristan’ proviennent d’un méme endroit dont le nom est systéma- 
tiquement mentionné dans les documents, on ne peut le certifier pour le 
doc.Tab.25. Lécriture de ce document est extrémement cursive et son dé- 
chiffrement — du moins a présent — encore trés hypothétique. C’est aussi 
le seul document a porter un sceau administratif qui ne mentionne pas la 
province du Tabaristan mais celle de Amiil et Danbawand. La présence 
dans une archive d’un sceau administratif provenant d’un autre canton, 
ou dune autre province n’est pas rare comme le montrent les archives 
de Qasr-i Abu Nasr” ou on a trouvé deux douzaines de bulles portant le 
méme sceau du « bureau des mages » local (Siraz), mais aussi une dizaine 
de bulles avec cing sceaux de maguh différents, soit d’autres cantons de la 
province (Ardasir-xwarrah), soit d’autres provinces*®. 

Sur les deux lettres (doc.Tab.14 et 28), le scellement est rattaché au do- 
cument par une laniére ou grosse ficelle en lin qui passe a travers 
une fente découpée au milieu du bas du document et qui est nouée 
de maniére trés serrée avec la conséquence facheuse de rendre im- 
possible la lecture des derniéres lignes du document (pl. 1). En re- 
vanche, sur les deux actes (doc.Tab.24 et 25) la bulle est attachée 
sur une piéce rapportée sur le document en bas a droite (pl. 2). 

Bien quil soit délicat de tirer des conclusions d’un si petit nombre d’at- 
testations, on est forcé de constater que la maniére d’attacher la bulle 
sur les deux lettres n’est pas la méme que celle utilisée pour les deux 
actes. On ne connait qu’un seul autre document (doc.Tab.22) avec une 
bulle attachée par une laniére qui passe au milieu du bas du docu- 
ment*'. Il s’agit également d’une lettre. Elle a été envoyée par un cer- 
tain Windad-XwarSéd, rad du PariSwargar — le méme personnage 
qui est le destinataire du doc.Tab.28 (et peut-étre aussi du doc.Tab.14). 
Toutefois ce document n’est pas scellé par un sceau administratif. 
Malheureusement I’état de la bulle du doc.Tab.22 ne permet pas une lec- 
ture définitive de inscription qui figure sur le sceau personnel. 





29 
30 


31 


Frye 1973. 

Récemment nous avons consacré un examen aux bulles de maguh trouvées a Qasr-i 
Abi Nasr ; nous n’y reviendrons pas ici: voir Gyselen (sous presse). 

Voir illustration: Gyselen 2012a, 104: doc.Tab.22. 
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échelle 05:1 


Pl. 1. Doc.Tab.14 et 28. Lettres scellées par le maguh du canton de Dél 1 Délan dans la 
province du Tabaristan. 
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Bulle 24 


Auille 23 


Pl. 2. Bulles attachées aux doc.Tab.24 et 25 portant l’empreinte d’un sceau administra- 
tif de maguh respectivement d’un canton dans la province de Amul et Danbawand et du 
canton de Dél 1 Délan dans la province du Tabaristan. 


La maniére dont la bulle est attachée aux actes est beaucoup plus habi- 
tuelle et se retrouve sur d’autres actes — mais aussi sur des lettres — scellés 
par des personnes privées*’. 


5. Les caractéristiques matérielles des quatre bulles — leur taille, le nombre 
de sceaux qui y figurent, la nature des autres types de sceaux qui figurent 
a coté de celui de l’administration — sont les suivantes : 





32 Voir les illustrations: Gyselen 2012a, 104 (a l’exception du doc.Tab.22) et 105. 
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Tableau 1. 

No Dimensions | A* | T adminis- | canton | circonscription 
(mm) tration provinciale* 

Doc.Tab.14_ | 20,5x39x35,8 3 4 maguh Délt Tabaristan 
=ATb902a Délan 
Doc.Tab.24 | (19,8x)40x39,5 | 7 8 maguh Deli Tabaristan 
=ATtb903a Délan 
Doc.Tab.25_ | (21x)38x37,3 3 4 maguh Dar ...bed | Amil ud 
=ATb901a Danbawand 
Doc.Tab.28 | (?x)40x40 ? fragm. | maguh Délt Tabaristan 
=ATb904a Délan 





























— La taille des quatre bulles se situe dans une fourchette bien définie : aucune 
bulle n’excéde un diamétre de 40mm. 

— Lacomposition des différentes bulles n’est pas tout a fait pareille. Bien que 
la bulle du doc.Tab.28 soit fragmentaire, elle ne semble porter que la seule 
empreinte du sceau administratif, alors que les trois autres bulles com- 
portent, a cote de l’empreinte administrative, plusieurs autres empreintes, 
toutes anépigraphes. Sur la bulle doc.Tab.14, l'une des empreintes est assez 
grande et porte le motif d’un boeuf a bosse. Les deux autres empreintes 
proviennent de petits sceaux et sont apposées tout prés de la laniére. Ce 
dernier aspect est tout a fait spécifique. On le retrouve aussi sur la bulle doc. 
Tab.24, et peut-étre sur la bulle doc.Tab.25. 

— La forme et l’aspect du dos des bulles attachées a une lettre sont un peu dif- 
ficiles a distinguer a cause de la laniére qui serre les bulles au plus prés du 
document, mais il semble que le dos n’a pas été pressé contre le document 
ce qui aurait résulté dans un dos bien plat comportant des traces du textile 
du document. Cependant ceci pourrait étre le cas des bulles doc.Tab.24 et 
25 qui scellent des actes. 


Cette ‘archive du Tabaristan’ confirme que les documents trouvés a un endroit 
donné portent souvent des sceaux administratifs d’un « bureau des mages » 





33. Les premiers numéros sont ceux donnés dans la publication de ces documents et 
bulles: Gignoux 2012, Gyselen 2012a. Le deuxiéme numéro est celui que l’objet 
porte dans le corpus des bulles administratives (Gyselen, en préparation). Les lettres 
ATb référent 4 A(dministration) T(erritoriale) et b(ulle). Ces lettres remplacent le B 
qui avait été utilisé dans des publications antérieures (Gyselen 1989, idem 2002). 

34 AetT signifient respectivement: empreinte d’un sceau anonyme ou effacée, et total 
des empreintes sur la bulle. 

35 Le nom des circonscriptions est une transcription de l’inscription moyen-perse qui 
figure sur le sceau. 
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local, mais peuvent aussi avoir des bulles scellées par un « bureau des mages » 
d’une autre province. C’est aussi grace a cette archive que sont connues les 
données intrinséques d’une bulle attachée a un document. Ces données pour- 
raient étre suffisantes pour déterminer quelles bulles administratives d’époque 
sassanide ont également été associées a des documents. 


5. Bulles administratives sassanides attachées 4 un document 


Le critére principal pour déterminer si une bulle a pu étre attachée a un do- 
cument a été son diamétre qui ne doit pas excéder les 40mm. La validité de 
ce critére sera discutée a l’issue de cet examen. On s’est d’abord attaché a 
examiner des bulles qui comme celles de l’archive du Tabaristan ont été issues 
par un « bureau des mages », et ont été trouvées dans un contexte d’archive 
afin de vérifier si elles ont pu avoir la méme fonction que celle de archive du 
Tabaristan, c’est-a-dire sceller un document. 


5.1. Bulles de maguh 


En utilisant comme fil conducteur le critére de la taille de la bulle, et le lieu ot 
la bulle a été trouvée, aucune bulle de maguh n’a pu étre sélectionnée. 

En revanche, parmi les bulles avec un petit diamétre mais dont la prove- 
nance n’est pas connue, un petit groupe s’est détaché : toutes portent l’em- 
preinte d’un sceau de l’administration du maguh dun canton situé dans la 
province de Amil-Danbawand : 











Tableau 2. 
N° Dimensions | M*’7 |P |A E |T | adminis- | Circonscription 
(mm) tration | provinciale 

ATb0236 | (?x)41x41 * 3 5 | maguh Amil ud Danbawand 

ATb0553_ | 12x38x41 1 5 fate 6 | maguh Ami ud Danbawand 

-1/102 1 

ATb0554 | 12x38x41 i SPF: 6 | maguh Ami ud Danbawand 
1 






































36 Aprés le numéro ATb suivi de quatre chiffres, figure parfois un autre numéro. Il 
est composé du chiffre romain I/ suivi d’un chiffre arabe. Il s’agit des numéros que 
ces objets portent dans le catalogue (Gyselen 2007) ot: l’on trouvera la description 
complete des bulles. 

37 Met P signifient respectivement: empreinte d’un sceau nominatif de M(age) et de 
personne P(rivée). 
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Est-ce un hasard si les seules bulles de petites dimensions proviennent d’un 
« bureau de mages » situé dans la province de Amil-Danbawand, une en- 
tité administrative qui est aussi attestée dans l’archive du Tabaristan (voir 
Tableau 1) ? Nous avons suggéré ailleurs que ces trois bulles (ATb0236, 
AT0553 et AT0554) auraient pu étre post-sassanides**. Mais cette attribu- 
tion chronologique n’a peut-étre aucun rapport avec la petite taille des bulles. 
Contrairement aux quatre bulles administratives de larchive du Tabaristan 
qui ne comportent que des empreintes anonymes, ces trois dernicres bulles 
portent une empreinte qui provient d’un (méme) sceau nominatif d’un mage 
ou prétre zoroastrien*’. Cela voudrait-il dire qu’elles aient accompagné des 
documents d’un autre type que celles de l’archive du Tabaristan ? En présence 
de si peu d’attestations, il est quelque peu délicat de le suggérer. 

Les marques de textile au dos de la bulle ATb0553 pourraient indiquer 
que la bulle a été appuyée contre un document en lin. 


5.2. Bulles d’administrations diverses 

Contrairement a l’administration cantonale du maguh, certaines autres ad- 
ministrations ont produit des bulles de petite taille, par exemple celles des 
administrations suivantes. 


a) Le gund-i-kadag-xwadayan-framadar V@Armin, c’est-a-dire le « comman- 
dant de l’armée des seigneurs (littéralement ‘maitres de maison’) d’Arménie »». 








Tableau 3. 
N° Dimensions |A |E |T_ | administration circons- 
(mm) cription 
ATb0369- | 143435 1 2 | gund-i-kadag-xwadayan-framadar | Armin 
1/100 





ATb0639 | 13x36x33 


ATb0399- | 14x36x33 
1/101 


— 


gund-i-kadag-xwadayan-framadar | Armin 





— 


gund-i-kadag-xwadayan-framadar | Armin 





























Cette administration uniquement attest¢e pour l’Arménie et contrdlée par un 
haut dignitaire militaire, est probablement spécifique pour cette région et pas 
attestée ailleurs*°. Un autre sceau de cette méme administration est connu grace 





38 Gyselen 2012b, 116-117. 
39 Gyselen 2007, 192, 1/102. 
40 Voir ace propos Garsoian 2003. 
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aune bulle découverte 4 Dvin“. Elle n’a pas la méme composition que celles du 
tableau 3 puisqu’elle porte trois empreintes a cdté de celle de l’administration. 
On serait tenté d’expliquer ces differences par le type de document qui était 
scellé, et peut-étre corollairement par l’endroit ot ces diverses bulles ont été 
conservées. En effet, le document resté en Arménie est forcément d’une autre 
nature que ceux découverts dans une ‘archive centrale’ de l’empire sassanide. 
Cette derniére affirmation reste hypothétique, mais si une telle bulle apparte- 
nait a une archive centrale, cela indiquerait qu’elle aurait pu sceller une lettre 
ou un rapport adressé par le gund-i-kadag-xwadayan-framadar d’Armin a un 
office central sassanide. II n’est pas exclu que ces bulles aient fait partie de la 
méme archive que celle dans laquelle se trouvaient les bulles des généraux des 
quatre kusts de l’empire sassanide*’. Bien str, le diamétre de ces derniéres est 
bien supérieur a celui des premiéres ce qui s’explique par la taille des sceaux 
des généraux dont les diamétres se situent entre 32 et 46mm, alors que celui 
du gund-i-kadag-xwadayan-framadar VArmin ne mesure qu’autour de 18mm 
x 18mm. Toute proportion gardée, le rapport entre les diametres des sceaux 
administratifs et des bulles qui comportent deux empreintes est en général de 
1/2. En revanche, les deux types de bulles ont un point en commun : elles ne 
portent qu’un seul sceau secondaire, anonyme. On pourrait en déduire que les 
documents scellés par ces deux ‘administrations’ militaires aient pu étre de la 
méme nature, méme s’il n’existe aucune commune mesure entre la taille des 
bulles du gund-i-kadag-xwadayan-framadar VArmin et celles des généraux. 
Evidemment la grande dimension de ces bulles de spahbed n’a pas permis 
de les attacher a un document de la méme fagon que celles du gund-i-kadag- 
xwadayan-framadar @Armin dont le dos est plat alors que les bulles des géné- 
raux ont souvent un dos convexe avec des marques de laniéres qui se croisent*®. 
Reste a savoir quel ait été le rdle du proprictaire du petit sceau anonyme par 
rapport 4 l’administration du gund-i-kadag-xwadayan-framadar @’Armin™. 





41 Kalantarian 1996, 105, 169: fig. 36,24 et pl. 52,2. Aucune mention de la taille de la 
bulle n’a pu étre trouvée. 

42 Il existe des preuves explicites que ’Arménie ne faisait pas partie d’un territoire 
d’un de ces quatre généraux de l’EranSahr. 

43 Voir ace propos Gyselen 2007, 248-277. 

44 Le mauvais état de conservation de l’empreinte de ce petit sceau anonyme ne per- 
met pas d’affirmer qu’il s’agit du méme sceau. En revanche, un méme cosignataire 
peut étre reconnu sur certaines bulles de spahbed. Dans ce cas, il s’agit toujours de 
spahbed rattachés a un méme kust © direction < du point cardinal) ‘région’. On en 
conclut que ces co-signataires étaient rattachés a une région bien particuliére ou au 
commandement militaire d’un Aust qui pouvait successivement étre pris en charge 
par différents généraux. 
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Bien que la présence d’un sceau nominatif a cété d’un sceau administratif 
ait dui avoir une autre valeur que celle d’un sceau anonyme, il est certain que 
Padministration savait exactement a qui appartenait un sceau anonyme. C’est 
du moins ce que laisse entendre le Madayan 1 Hazar Dadestan, « Le recueil 
des mille jugements » (voir ci-dessus), le seul ouvrage ot I’on trouve des in- 
formations a propos des sceaux et de usage des sceaux. Maria Macuch, qui 
a édité et traduit cet ouvrage écrit en moyen-perse, a réuni, d’une maniére 
claire et systématique, toutes les données fournies par ce texte a propos des 
sceaux et leur usage*’. On en retient surtout qu’il existait un contr6le trés strict 
sur l’identité du détenteur d’un sceau et sur la validité du sceau. II y est aussi 
mentionné que l’usage des sceaux des administrations est strictement régle- 
menté. Une autre information sur les sceaux administratifs a une résonance 
particuliére dans le cadre du sujet de la présente contribution : un sceau ad- 
ministratif d'une circonscription donnée peut aussi étre utilisé dans une autre 
circonscription a condition que son détenteur ait regu l’autorisation de l’utili- 
ser**, Mais comme le remarque Macuch, il s’agit probablement d’une situation 
peu courante étant donné le caractére méme de l’ouvrage qui cite surtout des 
cas inhabituels qui se sont présentés en jurisprudence. 


b) Lamargar de Sahr-padar-Péroz et Armin. L’étude des sceaux d’dmargar 
a mis en évidence que leurs circonscriptions ne correspondent que rarement 
aux circonscriptions attest¢es pour les administrations provinciales ‘civiles’ 
(Sahrab, Ostandar, naxwar) et juridico-religieuses (mogbed et driyosan jadag- 
gow ud dadwar) dont luniteé territoriale est la province. Non seulement les 
circonscriptions d’un dmargar comportent souvent plusieurs provinces, mais 
la composition de ces circonscriptions est fluctuante. Cela semble indiquer 
que leurs circonscriptions ont été composées en fonction d’un besoin ponctuel 
de V’officine centrale qui gérait ce secteur. I] est toutefois impossible de savoir 
si ce bureau de contréle central appartenait au secteur purement civil et fiscal, 
s’occupant de collectionner taxes et impots, ou s’il avait un lien étroit avec 
Pappareil militaire. 

Voici l’inventaire de toutes les bulles de l’amargar de Sahr-padar-Pérdz 
et Armin : 





45  Macuch 1997. 
46 Macuch 1997, 83-84. 
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Tableau 4. 
N° Dimensions | A T adminis- circonscription 
(mm) tration 
ATb0510 15x34x30 1? amargar Sahr-padar-Pér6z 
ud Armin 
ATb0584 16x39x38 1(F*’) | amargar Sahr-padar-Péroz 
ud Armin 
ATb0490 14x35x33 1* 2 amargar Sahr-padar-Pér6z 
ud Armin 
ATb0491 14x31x31 Le 2 amargar Sahr-padar-Péroz 
ud Armin 
ATb0492 14x35x38 1* 2 amargar Sahr-padar-Péroz 
ud Armin 
ATb0493 18x38x39 1 2 amargar Sahr-padar-Pér6z 
ud Armin 
ATb0494 14x34x32 1* 2 amargar Sahr-padar-Pér6z 
ud Armin 
ATb0495 15x33x36 1* 2 amargar Sahr-padar-Péroz 
ud Armin 
ATb0496 18x35x34 1* 2 amargar Sahr-padar-Péroz 
ud Armin 
ATb0497 12x29x30 1* 2(F) amargar Sahr-padar-Pér6z 
ud Armin 
ATb0498 15x32x33 I 2 amargar Sahr-padar-Péroz 
ud Armin 
ATb0499 16x33x37 1* 2 amargar Sahr-padar-Péroz 
ud Armin 
ATb0500 14x38x31 2(F) amargar Sahr-padar-Pér6z 
ud Armin 
ATb0579 a8 is 2 amargar Sahr-padar-Péroz 
ud Armin 
ATb0580 1337x38 1* 2 amargar Sahr-padar-Péroz 
ud Armin 
ATb0581 13x30x38 \* 2(F) amargar Sahr-padar-Pér6z 
ud Armin 
ATb0582 16x39x35 1 2 amargar Sahr-padar-Pér6z 
ud Armin 
ATb0583 15x34x34 1* 2 amargar Sahr-padar-Péroz 
ud Armin 
































47 F=fragmentaire. 
48 Lors de l’examen de certaines bulles le diamétre n’a pas été noté. Ces bulles sont 
notées en grisé. 
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ATb0585 14x36x36 1* 2 amargar Sahr-padar-Pér6z 
ud Armin 
ATb0587- | 20*37x45 1* 2 amargar Sahr-padar-Péroz 
1/61 ud Armin 
ATb0588 13x35x33 1* 2 amargar Sahr-padar-Péroz 
ud Armin 
ATb0589 11x32x32 1* 2 amargar Sahr-padar-Péroz 
ud Armin 
ATb0590 16*43x43 ie On amargar Sahr-padar-Péroz 
ud Armin 
ATb0591 13x34x32 iby 2 amargar Sahr-padar-Péroz 
ud Armin 
ATb0592 13x34x33 1* 2 amargar Sahr-padar-Péroz 
ud Armin 
ATb0593 12x34x38 1* 2 amargar Sahr-padar-Pér6z 
ud Armin 
ATb0594 16x40x37 1* 2 amargar Sahr-padar-Péroz 
ud Armin 
ATb0595 12x31x30 1* 2 amargar Sahr-padar-Péroz 
ud Armin 
ATb0596 15x35x35 ib 2 amargar Sahr-padar-Péroz 
ud Armin 
ATb0597 16x33x38 1* 2 amargar Sahr-padar-Péroz 


ud Armin 


















































ATb0598- 16*36x37 1* 2 amargar Sahr-padar-Pérdz 
1/62 ud Armin 
ATb0816 - iF 2 amargar Sahr-padar-Péroz 
ud Armin 
ATb0817 - iF 2} amargar Sahr-padar-Péroz 
ud Armin 
ATb0818 - if 2 amargar Sahr-padar-Péroz 
ud Armin 
ATb0819 - Ihe 2 amargar Sahr-padar-Péroz 
ud Armin 
ATb0820 - iF 2 amargar Sahr-padar-Péroz 
ud Armin 
ATb0586 16x33x34 2 amargar Sahr-padar-Péroz 
ud Armin 
ATb0503 10x36x36 2 amargar Sahr-padar-Péroz 
ud Armin 
ATb0504 14x33x33 2 amargar Sahr-padar-Péroz 
ud Armin 
ATb0505 16x34x34 2 amargar Sahr-padar-Péroz 


ud Armin 
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ATb0506 17x31x37 1 2 amargar Sahr-padar-Péroz 
ud Armin 

ATb0507 16x33x33 1 2 amargar Sahr-padar-Péroz 
ud Armin 

ATb0508 17x36x36 1 2 amargar Sahr-padar-Péroz 
ud Armin 

ATb0509 15x38x36 1 2 amargar Sahr-padar-Pér6z 
ud Armin 

ATb0501 15x38x38 A 1 3 amargar Sahr-padar-Péroz 
ud Armin 

ATb0502 13x35x38 1 1 3 amargar Sahr-padar-Péroz 
ud Armin 





























Comme le met en evidence ce tableau, il n’y a qu’une seule bulle qui présente 
un diamétre de plus de 40mm x 40mm. Toutefois sa dimension — 16mm x 
43mm x 43mm — nous semble encore compatible avec la fonction d’un scel- 
lement attaché a un document. 

On remarque qu’aucune empreinte de sceau nominatif n’est attestée a c6té 
de celle du sceau administratif et que le nombre d’empreintes excéde rarement 
le nombre de deux et que ces sceaux sont toujours anonymes. On est donc 
dans le méme cas de figure que pour les bulles du gund-i-kadag-xwadayan- 
framadar VArmin et du spahbed Vun kust de l’empire. Pour ces bulles non 
plus, il n’existe aucune indication concernant le lieu ot elles ont été décou- 
vertes. Mais on ne doit pas écarter une méme archive que celle des bulles du 
gund-i-kadag-xwadayan-framadar @Armin et du spahbed dun kust de ’em- 
pire. Dans la mesure ou les empreintes sont encore lisibles, on constate que 
chaque bulle porte les mémes empreintes ce qui indique probablement que ces 
bulles de ’amargar de <la province de> Sahr-padar-Pérdz ud Armin ont été 
produites sur une courte période. 

Est-ce un hasard si les séries comportant exclusivement des petites bulles 
généralement avec un seul sceau secondaire anonyme proviennent souvent 
dune administration rattachée a l’Arménie ? Pour en avoir le coeur net, on 
peut examiner d’autres bulles dont le sceau administratif comporte également 
le nom d’Armin. C’est le cas dune administration qui jusqu’a présent n’est 
attestée que pour un seul territoire qui inclut l’Arménie. 


c) Le zarrbed (littéralement « Maitre de lor ») d’Armin, Ardan, Wir6dzan, 
Sisagan et Marz-1-nésawan. Méme si le toponyme Marz-i-nésawan n’a pas pu 
étre identifié, la localisation globale des autres toponymes est connue. II s’agit 
d’un grand territoire au sud du Caucase allant de ’Albanie (Ardan) a l’est de 
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la mer Caspienne a la Géorgie a l’ouest, et peut-étre encore au-dela. Quatre 
bulles portent l’empreinte de ce sceau du zarrbed : 












































Tableau 5. 
N° Dimensions | P A E |T | adminis- circonscription 
(mm) tration 

ATb0367- | 16x42x44 1* [*+]** 4 | zarrbed Armin ud Ardan ... 
1/165 

ATb0680- | 15x46x44 1* 1*+1** 4 | zarrbed Armin ud Ardan ... 
1/166 

ATb0681 17x46x44 1* 1=1** 4 | zarrbed Armin ud Ardan ... 
ATb0694 | 20x42x41 3 4 | zarrbed Armin ud Ardan ... 








Le diamétre de ces bulles dépasse légérement celui de notre hypothése de 
départ qui était 40mm x 40mm, mais il semble encore compatible avec le réle 
de ces bulles pour sceller une lettre ou un acte. 

Contrairement aux bulles du gund-i-kadag-x wadayan-framadar V@Armin 
(tableau 3) et de l’G@margar de Sahr-padar-Péréz et Armin (tableau 4), celles 
du zarrbed portent systématiquement un sceau personnel au nom d’un certain 
Gor-Adur. Deux autres termes font partie de l’inscription sur ce sceau. Vun 
est une formule de souhait : farrox « fortuné ! » ; ’autre terme pourrait repré- 
senter le nom d’une fonction ou d’un titre, mais n’a malheureusement pas pu 
tre déchiffré. 

Reste 4 déterminer si Gor-Adur dont l’empreinte du sceau figure sur 
plusieurs bulles du zarrbed d’Armin, Ardan, Wirdzan, Sisagan et Marz-1- 
n€sawan garantissait l’authenticité du sceau de l’Gmargar, s’engageait solidai- 
rement avec l’a@margar ou s’il était tout simplement un témoin. Vu la nature 
de cette administration et la qualité du sceau de Gor-Adur on pencherait plu- 
tot pour la premiére hypothése. L’empreinte de son sceau pourrait alors étre 
considérée comme un ‘contreseing’. 

La ne s’arréte pas l’intérét de ce sceau personnel nominatif puisqu’on le 
retrouve a coté d'un sceau administratif qui appartient a une autre instance 
que le zarrbed, mais qui a toujours un lien avec l’Arménie (voir carte 1 : la 
région au nord-ouest d’EranSahr). 


6. Méme cosignataire avec des administrations distinctes 

Ce phénoméne est mis en évidence sur la carte (p. 606) ot les lignes fléchées 
et numerotées relient des territoires administratifs (provinces et régions) dont 
quelques bulles administratives portent un méme sceau secondaire. Les lignes 
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fléchées noires indiquent deux territoires gérés par un méme type d’adminis- 
tration alors que les lignes fléchées grises mettent en rapport deux territoires 
gérés par des administrations distinctes. 


6.1. Méme cosignataire sur des bulles de zarrbed et d’amargar” 
Le sceau de Gor-Adur figure sur des bulles de zarrbed d’Armin, Ardan, 
Wirozan, Sisagan et Marz-1-nésawan et sur des bulles de l’@margar de Sahr- 
i-Migan et Kust-i Adurbadagan, Bazaha (?) et Armin, un territoire qui réunit 
non seulement plusieurs régions au sud du Caucase mais aussi toute la partie 
septentrionale de l’empire sassanide proprement dit, le kust-i Adurbadagan, 
les trois autres parties étant l’est, le sud et l’ouest™”. 

Le sceau de Gor-Adur est présent sur trois bulles de cette administration 
damargar*' : 



































Tableau 6. 
N° Dimensions |P |A |E |T_ | adminis- circonscription 
(mm) tration 

ATb0650- | 19x49x52 1* | 2 4 amargar Sahr-i-Migan ud Kust-7 
1/73 Adurbadagan, 

Bazaha (?) ud Armin 
ATb0481- | 23x70x67 1* |2 18 | 22 | amargar Sahr-i-Migan ud Kust-T 
1/72 Adurbadagan, 

Bazaha (?) ud Armin 
ATb0649- | 31x80x87 1* |2 | 38 | 41. | amargar Sahr-1-Magan ud Kust-1 
1/71 Adurbadagan, 

Bazaha (?) ud Armin 








Contrairement aux bulles administratives précédentes, celles de ?a@margar 
de Sahr-i-Migan et Kust-i Adurbadagan, Bazaha (?) et Armin présentent 
des tailles différentes. D’une maniére générale elles sont plus grandes : ce 
qui peut s’expliquer par la taille du sceau administratif. En effet, alors que 
les sceaux du gund-i-kadag-xwadayan-framadar @Armin, de ’amargar de 
Sahr-padar-Péroz ud Armin, du zarrbed d@’Ardan, Wir6dzan, Sisagan et Marz- 
J-nésawan mesurent respectivement 18,2mm x 18,2mm, 21mm x 22mm et 
17mm x 17mm, celui de l'@margar de Sahr-i-Migan ud Kust-i Adurbadagan, 
Bazaha (?) ud Armin en mesure 24,6mm x 24,6mm. Mais ce qui différen- 





49 Voir tableaux 5—6; carte (p. 606), fléche 1. 

50 Pour cette notion des quatre parties de l’empire, voir les sceaux des généraux, en 
particulier Gyselen 2001. 

51 Le tableau dans Gyselen 2002, 51 comporte quelques inexactitudes et certaines 
données sont a remplacer par celles produites dans le tableau 6. 
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cie aussi les bulles de l’amargar de Sahr-i-Migan ud Kust-i Adurbadagan, 
Bazaha (?) ud Armin de celles du zarrbed, est le nombre de cosignataires. 
Certaines bulles sont de trés grandes dimensions (allant jusqu’a 80mm 
87,5mm) avec un trés grand nombre d’empreintes de sceaux (jusqu’a 40). On 
peut en conclure que l’objet que ces deux administrations scellaient n’était 
pas de la méme nature, ce qui semble corroboreé par les marques sur les dos 
des diverses bulles*’. En ce qui concerne les bulles qui portent l’empreinte du 
sceau de Gor-Adur, l’une est susceptible d’avoir scellé un document mais pas 
les deux autres qui sont trés grandes et qui portent au dos les traces de cordes 
croisées. D’un point de vue matériel, ces bulles n’ont plus rien en commun 
avec les bulles administratives de l’archive du Tabaristan. 

Ces bulles prouvent qu’il existait un lien entre le responsable des mines 
d’or ou la production de lor (= zarrbed) dans la région au sud du Caucase et le 
responsable ou le vérificateur des taxes (= margar) d’un trés grand territoire 
comportant également des territoires au sud du Caucase ainsi qu’un ‘quart’ de 
l’empire sassanide lui-méme (= EranSahr). D’une certaine maniére ces admi- 
nistrations appartiennent a des secteurs assez proches : économique et fiscal. 


6.2. Méme cosignataire sur des bulles d’amargar et d’ostandar*? 

Lempreinte d’un méme sceau figure aussi sur quelques bulles d’G@margar et 
d’Ostandar qui appartiennent a des secteurs différents, respectivement fiscal 
et civil. 














Tableau 7. 
adminis- | circon- Sceau circon- adminis- 
tration scription commun scription | tration 
Amargar_ | Frax-kar- | ATb0381 | Sceau personnel | ATb0376 | Sahr-win(n) | dstandar 
Pérdz -1/20c nominatif -1/153b ard- 
Yazdgerd ... 
Amargar | Haréy ATb0675 | Sceau anonyme | ATb0451 | Sind ostandar 
-1/30b -1/148b 


























LVadministration de l’ostandar, littéralement ‘(celui) qui tient un ostan’, est de 
type civil comme celle du Sahrab ou du naxwar. Ces trois noms différents pour 
un méme type d’administration provinciale s’expliquent probablement par trois 
statuts différents de la province en question*. Qw’il puisse bel et bien exister un 


52 Voir ace propos Gyselen 2007, 168-174: 1/65—73. 
53 Voir tableau 7; carte (p. 606), fléches 2-3. 
54 Voir a propos Gyselen 2004. 
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lien entre des administrations ‘civiles’ et fiscales est aussi attesté par une bulle 
qui porte a la fois une empreinte du sceau administratif du sahrab de Gurgan, et 
une du sceau de l’@margar de Gurgan, Komi8 et Sahr-Ram-Péroz *. 


6.3. Méme cosignataire sur des bulles d’amargar de circonscriptions 
différentes*® 
La présence d’un méme cosignataire sur des bulles d’administrations iden- 
tiques, en l’occurrence celle de ’Gmargar, mais avec des circonscriptions dif- 
férentes a déja été signalée*’. Cet argument avait surtout servi de critére pour 
formuler une hypothése a propos de la contemporanéité d’un certain nombre 
de ces bulles et de leur appartenance a une méme archive. Dans le cadre du 
sujet traité ici, il peut étre utile de rappeler l’existence de ces bulles. 
Par rapport a la circonscription, on peut distinguer plusieurs cas de fi- 
gures : a) les deux circonscriptions ont une partie du territoire en commun, 
b) elles sont contigués ou au contraire c) trés éloignées l’un de l’autre. 


Le cas a) est représenté par deux bulles d’4margar qui contrdélent des territoires 
différents mais qui comportent systématiquement la province de Marw-rid (ta- 
bleau 8, premiére ligne ; carte [p. 606], fléche 4). Il n’est pas exclu, mais pas 
certain, que la circonscription de l’@margar du Zawulistan ud Warazagan et ce- 
lui du Sakastan aient eu aussi une partie commune (tableau 8, deuxiéme ligne ; 
carte [p. 606], fléche 5). Il est en effet possible que le Sakastan ait été le nom 
d’un grand territoire composé de plusieurs provinces dont celles du Zawulistan 
ud Warazagan faisaient partie. Sinon — et on est alors en présence du cas b) — la 
contiguité de ces deux circonscriptions est tout a fait envisageable. 

















Tableau 8. 

Amargar 

circonscription Sceau commun circonscription 

Haréy, Marw, ATb0710b- Sceau anonyme ATb0373b- Marw-rid, 

Marw-rid 1/32b 1/40b Bakhl 

Sakastan ATb0415b- Sceau au nom de ATb0403b- Zawulistan ud 
1/42b, War-Adur-Guinasp | 1/64b Warazagan 
ATb0416b- 
1/43b 




















55 Gyselen 1989, 123 et 145: BO75. 
56 Voir carte (p. 606), fléches 4—6, 7a—b, 8a—b, 9a—b. 
57 Gyselen 2007. 
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Dans les deux cas, le cosignataire a pu étre dépéché par le service central 
qui gérait l’administration territoriale d’amargar. Il a pu étre soit attaché a la 
personne responsable de l’administration provinciale d@’amargar, soit nommé 
comme représentant de l’office central dans une trés grande région qui com- 
prend les circonscriptions respectives de l’administration d’amargar. 

Cette derniére interpretation devient beaucoup plus hypothétique lors- 
qu’on trouve le méme cosignataire sur des bulles d’Gmargar de circons- 
criptions trés éloignées les unes des autres — cas c) — comme le Sind et le 
Pariswargar>’ (tableau 9 ; carte [p. 606], fléche 6). 








Tableau 9. 
Amargar 
circonscription Sceau circonscription 
commun 
Sind ATb0629- Sceau anonyme | ATb0459b-_ | PariSwargar 
1/54b 1/77b 




















Bien str, l’individu qui cosigne avec l’@margar aurait pu étre envoyé succes- 
sivement dans des régions différentes. Aprés tout, il n’est nullement extraor- 
dinaire dans l’administration de voir la méme personne assurer des missions 
analogues dans des régions différentes. Une autre explication serait que ce 
cosignataire avait été détaché auprés de la personne en charge de l’adminis- 
tration de ’amargar et que c’est celui-ci qui a été affecté successivement a des 
endroits différents. 

Jusqu’a présent, on a mentionné plusieurs fois un méme cosignataire 
pour deux circonscriptions d’Gmargar différentes. Toutefois ce phénoméne 
se répéte parfois deux fois sur des bulles d’un amargar d’une méme circons- 
cription. Une série de bulles peut porter l’empreinte d’un cosignataire qu’on 
retrouve sur des bulles d’@margar d’une autre circonscription, et une autre 
série de bulles porte l’empreinte d’un sceau d’un cosignataire qu’on trouve sur 
des bulles d’un Gmargar dune circonscription différente (tableau 10 ; carte 
[p. 606], fléches 7a et 7b, 8a et 8b, 9a et 9b). Ainsi se constitue un lien entre 
trois circonscriptions d’amargar différentes. 





58 Gyselen 2012b, 114 suggére qu’il a pu exister un lien entre les deux régions a l’occa- 
sion de campagnes militaires. 
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Tableau 10. 
Amargar 
circonscription sceau commun circonscription 
Adurbadagan ATb0471- Sceau anonyme | ATb0370b- Gurgan, AbarSahr, 
I/Sc, 1/26b us 
ATb0470b- 
1/6b 
Adurbadagan ATb0473b- | Sceau avec un ATb0550- Ray ud Spah<an> 
1/8b nom éventuel T/4lb 
partiellement 
illisible 
Eran-abziid-Husraw, | ATb0841b- | Sceau anonyme ATb0394b- Khizistan 
I/11b, 1/35b 
ATb0577- 
1/12b, 
ATb0510- 
1/16b 
Eran-abziid-Husraw, | ATb0510c- | Sceau avec un ATb0395c- Kirman 
I/l6c nom éventuel 1/36c, 
partiellement ATb0396d- 
illisible 1/37d, 
ATb0398d- 
1/38c, 
ATb0645e- 
1/39e 
Sahr-win(n)ard- ATb0406b- | Sceau anonyme ATb0401b- Gélan 
Yazdgerd-abziid- I/1b 1/25b 
Husraw ATb0407b- 
1/2b 
Sahr-win(n)ard- ATb0410b- | Sceau anonyme ATb0483d- Sahr-T Migan, ... 
Yazdgerd-abziid- 1/4b 1/70d 
Husraw 




















D’un point de vue administratif cet aspect met en évidence des relations qui 
ont pu exister entre des administrations d’@margar de trois circonscriptions 
différentes. Si on ne manque pas de cas concrets ol! un méme cosignataire 
est actif auprés d’administrations différentes, sa présence et son role restent 
difficiles 4 expliquer en l’absence des documents que ces bulles ont scellés. 
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Conclusions 

Si cette contribution a apporté des données qui mettent en lumicre l’usage 
des sceaux par l’administration sassanide, elle n’avait pas vocation a analyser 
lensemble des bulles administratives connues. C’est un travail qui reste a 
faire sur un corpus qui s’est considérablement agrandi depuis l’analyse qui 
lui a été consacrée il y a une vingtaine d’années”’. Toutefois dans cette ana- 
lyse, plusieurs aspects n’avaient pas été considérés, en particulier la taille des 
objets et l’'aspect de leur dos. En préparant la présente étude il est devenu 
évident que plusieurs publications de bulles sassanides souffrent de lacunes 
documentaires, en particulier en ce qui concerne l’aspect du dos des bulles qui 
a été omis dans la description et dans l’illustration photographique. Dans la 
mesure du possible, il faudrait essayer d’y remédier avant d’entreprendre une 
nouvelle analyse plus complete. 

On ne peut terminer cette contribution sans revenir sur la pertinence du 
critére choisi — un diamétre n’excédant pas 40mm =< 40mm — pour définir que 
la fonction de la bulle était celle de sceller un document (lettre, acte, rapport, 
...). Il est bien possible qu’en réalité aussi une bulle l¢gerement plus grande ait 
pu étre attachée a un document. 

Lapparition de l’archive du Tabaristan a mis en évidence plusieurs as- 
pects. Dans un cadre juridique ‘officiel’, des lettres et des actes peuvent étre 
scellés par des bulles de types différents : quelques documents ont été au- 
thentifiés par l’administration elle-méme, d’autres par des sceaux personnels 
qui sont parfois nominatifs, parfois anépigraphes. I] semble aussi exister un 
rapport entre les types de sceaux sur la bulle et l’endroit ot la bulle a été at- 
tachée au document. Ces divers aspects purement matériels vont de pair avec 
des types de documents et de leur contenu. II ne fait aucun doute qu’aprés 
le déchiffrement de toute cette archive du Tabaristan une image plus claire 
émergera de tous ces rapports et qu’un pas important aura été franchi pour la 
comprehension de l’usage des sceaux par l’administration. 


Addendum (juillet 2016) 

Depuis peu, un troisiéme sceau d’une administration ‘centrale’ a été 
identifié. Il s’agit du sceau du diwan des quatre kusts militaires de l’empire a 
Pépoque d’Ohrmazd IV (579-590) (voir: Gyselen 2015b). 





59 Gyselen 1989. 
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Serving the Satrap. Lower-rank officials 
viewed through Greek and Aramaic sources 


Christopher Tuplin, Liverpool 


What follows is the initial report on an investigation of sub-satrapal lev- 
el officials (imperial signatories?) as presented by sources in Greek and 
Aramaic — an artificial limitation, but not an entirely pointless one. The em- 
pire must have exhibited both diversity and uniformity, but our problem is that 
we do not know a priori the nature of the balance between the two. Examining 
individual strands of evidence, especially if they have geographical implica- 
tions, is always a legitimate strategy, even if only as a prolegomenon to proper 
synthesis. The present report (I stress the word again) is little more than a 
prolegomenon to a prolegomenon. | hope that it will at least perform the de- 
siderated function of providing a basis for discussion. Any useful contribution 
it eventually makes to extension of the boundaries of knowledge (or improved 
delimitation of those of ignorance) will depend on what emerges from that 
discussion. 


Introduction 


The investigation is not literally limited to the two languages. Latin counts 
as Greek. Because some Aramaic material comes from the OT, it is irration- 
al wholly to ignore Hebrew material from the same source. Where etymo- 
logically Iranian titles are attested in Aramaic or Greek the appearance of 
the same titles in other linguistic guises is pertinent. Mutatis mutandis the 
same goes for the recurrence of linguistically Aramaic terms in other Semitic 
guises (pqyd/paqdu, phh/pahatu, dyn/ dayyanu, spr /sepiru, b‘l t'm/bél témi). 
One might also note the claim that Egyptian saris relates to Hebrew sar.' And 
then there are the words or phrases in non-Semitic/non-Iranian/non-Greek 
languages that have the same meaning as titles in use in Aramaic: Sa muhhi 
dati (for databara), muSin zikkira (hamarakara), and various words meaning 
judge or scribe or military commander. On the other hand, since even the 





1 The latter has relatively little to contribute in it own right, but one may feel a certain 
kinship between its rather vague use in Esther 1.3, 2.18, 8.9, 9.3 and the description 
of a ‘prince of Coptos’ — already a somewhat vague denomination — as a ‘saris of 
Persia.’ Where the reported srs mlkn in PFA 269 fits in remains to be seen. 
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same term in the same linguistic guise may have different referents in differ- 
ent places/contexts, there is no guarantee that outreach of this sort is specially 
helpful — though it is still one or more steps short of claims that linguistically 
unrelated terms actually refer to the same (sort of) agent of imperial adminis- 
tration (the ability to assess such claims is, of course, one of the end-games of 
the enterprise on which we are here engaged). What is certainly not a prima- 
ry object of concern is salient terminology that is only attested in languages 
other than Aramaic or Greek/Latin — which primarily means Babylonian and 
Elamite. 

Finding what we are looking for is simple in principle: we look for satraps 
and then we look for their subordinates. This begs questions: who are satraps 
and how do you define their subordinates? 

I take it (perhaps cavalierly) that we know who we are talking about where 
satraps are concerned — the grandees associated with areas such as Lydia, 
Phrygia, Egypt, Transeuphratene, etc. There is, of course, the problem of 
Parnaka (most prudently described as ‘Darius’ highest representative in Fars 
and director of the Persepolis economy’’), but in practice the amount of acces- 
sible and (in particular) computable information about Aramaic documenta- 
tion within his putative remit-area is small, so I can essentially side-step it. 

What about subordinates? One way (relatively objective) of finding them 
is by looking for people with office-titles (people whom one might describe 
as functionaries). Another (rather more open-ended) is by looking for people 
within a satrapal area who are (a) not recorded as having a title but have a 
visible subordinate relationship to the satrap or (b) perform a function that 
sits within a structure for administrative control / exploitation (i.e. can prob- 
ably be called functionaries) or (c) are not so obviously describable as func- 
tionaries but by their presence or activity in some way betoken the imperial 
signature. I shall make some initial general observations about the search for 
people in these two large categories (essentially the titled and the titleless). I 
shall then go on to comment in more detail about the salient people in the first 
category, a body of individuals or groups represented by the check-list at the 
end of this document (Appendix 1). 





2  Henkelman 2012, 959 (cf. already Henkelman 2008, 385, 425). Earlier, Henkelman 
2003, 124 spoke of Parnaka as ‘chancellor of the house of the king’. 
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Titled people: some initial issues 

What constitutes a title is mostly clear.* In drawing up a list from Greek 
sources I think it legitimate to treat phrases containing versions of verbs such 
as epitropeuein, eparkhein or phrourein as (in effect) evidence for the titles 
epitropos, eparkhos, phrourarkhos. \ also count nomous ekhein in Herodotus 
5.102 as tantamount to a title — which is, of course, a substantively contentious 
case. But I do not turn phrases using arkhein, kratein, praeesse, tenere into 
titles (though if a source uses arkhén as a noun that is a different matter). 
Hupékoos is also not a title, though it is a pertinent description. Some uses of 
‘servant’ or ‘brethren’ in Aramaic and Hebrew are probably in this category 
too. And perhaps ‘am ha’res (Ezra 4.4, 6.7). 

Not all titled people (other than the satrap) encountered in satrapal areas 
are relevant to the present investigation. 

Supra-satrapal people are not our business, notably the various persons 
with titles relating to the western Anatolian coastal area. I count Ariaeus and 
Pasiphernes, stratégoi ton pragmaton (Hell.Oxy.22 [Chambers]) in this cate- 
gory.’ Also relevant here is the official attested as karanos in Greek (Cyrus’ 
title) and (it has been claimed: Hyland 2013) Arny in Aramaic — applied to 
Vishtaspa in a Bactrian document (C1). I do not propose to become enmeshed 
in much further discussion of this term right now. Greek evidence about 
Vishtaspa/Hystaspes is held to be consistent with a high (military) status, im- 
plicitly putting him in the supra-satrapal league. It is true that, if we accept 
that there was a Persian term meaning ‘general’ to which Greek karanos cor- 
responds, we do not have to believe that every holder must be comparable in 
type to Cyrus, especially as the occurrence of the title in relation to Cyrus sits 
in a less than straightforward relationship to his various other titles. But there 
is also no way of demonstrating that Vishtaspa is hierarchically subordinate 
to the satrap, so I shall leave him aside. 

Even below satrapal level only some military titles are relevant. We are 
concerned with the imperial signature within a satrapy, so the military estab- 





3 But not everything that has sometimes been identified as a title necessarily is. For ex- 
ample, I follow Benveniste 1960, 120 and Zadok 2012, 160-161 in regarding httrst in 
Nehemiah 8.9, 10.2 (and cf. Ezra 2.63 = Nehemiah 7.65) as concealing a name, nota title, 
and Naveh / Shaked 1973, 454—455 in doubting that p/g in various Arachosian vessel-in- 
scriptions is a title. 

4  Ariaeus was a satrap of some sort — perhaps of Phrygia — just before this appoint- 
ment; Pasiphernes is otherwise unlocated. The dyarchy differentiates the case from 
other super-satraps of the Anatolian seaboard, but it is still hard to regard Ariaeus 
and Pasiphernes as subordinates of the satraps of the region, whoever they were — if 
they were different. 
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lishment within those borders is relevant (we cannot try to apply a civilian/ 
military divide and exclude the latter), but longer-distance campaign contexts 
are not. So, for example, I do not count Mandrocles, Datames’ subordinate 
in the Levant (Nepos Dat. 5), or Phocion and Evagoras, commanders of the 
8000 mercenaries raised by Idrieus for a Cypriot campaign (Diod. 16.42, 46), 
or indeed Iphicrates in his role as mercenary commander in Pharnabazus’ 
invasion of Egypt in 373 (15.41.3). A more tantalising case of a rather dif- 
ferent sort is that of Mitradates, the hypaspistes of Terituchmes (Ctesias 688 
F15 [56]). The point of the story we read about him is his powerful personal 
loyalty to Terituchmes. That would suit reading hypaspistes as expressive of 
personal service to Terituchmes rather than as descriptive of a position in a 
military-administrative hierarchy. But perhaps that is an artificial distinction 
that begs too many questions (the term may lie precisely on a familiar bound- 
ary between court-title and functional description) and, accordingly, I include 
the case in my check-list.* 

Titled functionaries who reflect a native system that pre-dated the Persian 
conquest and/or has undergone development or actual innovation that belongs 
entirely within native parameters are arguably not part of the imperial sig- 
nature — even if they actually contribute significantly to the running of the 
system and would need to be accommodated in a full account of how a par- 
ticular satrapy worked. It is an additional special problem if one suspects — as 
in Egypt — that there are people with titles that mean little, i.e. do not disclose 
a significant contribution to administrative governance. (Ironically, if there 
were fewer purely Egyptian titles around — fewer monuments of the sort that 
bear them; and perhaps actually fewer title-bearing people — that might itself 
count as an aspect of imperial signature.*) For present purposes, however, 





5 Mitradates was the son of one Oudiastes, a man who had influence with the sat- 
rap Terituchmes and then killed him at Darius I’s behest, becoming satrap in his 
place. Mitradates’ loyalty to Terituchmes meant turning against his own father; and, 
when Oudiastes fell victim to the vengeful influence of Terituchmes’ sister Stateira, 
Mitradates succeeded him as satrap. So Mitradates was a high-ranking individual, 
not a mere humble shield-carrier. Hypaspistés looks like a military-themed parallel 
to vagabara (literally ‘garment-bearer’: Henkelman 2003, 118-119) or, in a different 
way, to Tiribazus’ status as the man who helped the king mount his horse (ironically, 
Pirart 2010 has actally claimed that vagabara means ‘shield-carrier’). 

6  ~=©Cf. Vittmann 2009, 114, idem 2011, 393. Of the 42 statues from the Karnak cachette 
published in Jansen-Winkeln 2001 only two (12 = Cairo JE 37514 and 13 = Cairo JE 
37129) are ascribed to a period of Persian domination — and Vittmann 2009, 110 redates 
Cairo 37514 to the early XXXth dynasty. It is not clear that Jansen-Winkeln’s criteria 
for selecting his 42 statues from the very large number of unpublished Late Period 
items from the cachette renders the impression created by these statistics unreliable. 
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these are not of great significance. Titles known to be of this sort are not a 
feature of the Aramaic record. On the Greek side the category would be repre- 
sented by city-officials in places under Persian rule, but the number of known 
examples is probably not great.’ 

A trickier issue is that of titled persons who may be royal rather than sat- 
rapal subordinates — cases, that is, where the question arises of a relationship 
that by-passes the satrap. When Tigranes 1s called a royal hyparch (Dem. 15.9) 
this is contextually determined: Demosthenes is contrasting him (as a loyalist) 
with the rebel Ariobarzanes, not asserting anything about his command chain. 
At the same time Tigranes may as a matter of fact be a high-level satrap and so 
irrelevant on that ground. Tiridates, the custos regiae pecuniae at Persepolis 
(Curt. 5.5.3), may or may not be conceived as outside the control of the sa- 
trap Ariobarzanes: I doubt Curtius’ source really knew or cared. Diodorus 
17.69 describes him simply as kurieudn tés poleds and both phrases are nar- 
rative-focused descriptions rather than titles. When Josephus (4/ 11.302) says 
that Sanballat was sent as satrap to Samaria by King Darius, we should not 
over-interpret what is primarily a chronological statement. It is hard to see any 
objective grounds for supposing that the ‘royal’ judges encountered once in 
Egyptian documents (TADAE B5.1), acting in conjunction with the rab hayla, 
are a profoundly different sort of beast from the province-judges and plain 
judges in other Elephantine and Saqqara documents. Nor, perhaps, should 
we let the context in which we meet a royal grammatistés in Herodotus 3.128 
(Darius securing Oroetes’ demise) too readily tempt us into ascribing special 
significance to the word ‘royal’. The same will go for the royal phoinikistés in 
Xenophon Anabasis 1.2.20. And, at a lowlier level, the “builder of the king’ 
in TADAE B2.6 (the Egyptian Eshor, son of Seha) will not be someone about 
whom the king actually knows (or cares): rather he is (presumably) someone 
who belongs, broadly speaking, in the world of TADAE A6.2 (the boat-repair 
text), an artisan professional who (sometimes at least) works for the state.* The 
naming of Xerxes in the phrase Xerxe6d hyparkhos applied to Artayctes (Hdt. 
9.116) is contextually determined (Herodotus is about to tell a story about 
Artayctes deceiving Xerxes) and does not in itself serve to mark Artayctes 
as an official outside satrapal control. On the other hand the case perhaps 
sits alongside those of Mascames at Doriscus, Boges at Eion and the other 





7  Themistocles, gua ruler of Magnesia (tautés...eérkhe tés khoras, Thuc. 1.138), is not, 
of course, an example. The category-question he evokes is about how commonly 
royal donation of land involved an opportunity or indeed responsibility to exercise 
authority as well as a right to extract resource. 

8 A builder unadorned by further title occurs in B2.8, also an Egyptian (Pia, son of 
Pahi). 
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anonymous hyparchs established in the Thrace/Hellespont region by Darius 
and Xerxes. Here we have a category of official rather closely associated with 
the king in a region in which there is a notorious difficulty in establishing 
whether there was ever a high-level satrap. Another set of evidence apply- 
ing generically to a category of people is that of Xenophon in Cyropaedia 
VIII about phrourarchs and chiliarchs in satrapal regions (evidence to be read 
alongside that in Oeconomicus 4). There is no question that the thrust of the 
Cyropaedia passage tends to mark these officials or the troops they command 
as having some sort of special royal connection, even though it also appears 
that their payment comes from the local satrap.’ We are dealing with a situa- 
tion in which figures who were in principle of lesser standing than the satrap 
had some sort of privileged right to act against him if they thought that he was 
being disloyal.'° 

Some apparent titles may be illusory or not salient for the present investi- 
gation. Is, for example, angaros a title or only a function description? An an- 
garos (viewed as long-distance emissary) is doubtless someone’s subordinate, 
but in the end perhaps simply part of the machinery rather than a free-stand- 
ing functionary."' Similar questions arise with the ‘express-runner’ (*fratacis; 
Elamite pirradazis), present in PFAT 018 as prds (Azzoni, this volume). Too 
far down the food-chain to count for present purposes?” 

What about the magus? The question is admittedly not very insistently 
posed by Greek or Aramaic sources about the subsatrapal world. But the 
Aramaic word turns up on a Fortification tablet (the Elamite text of which 
duly records payment of rations to a magus: PF 1978), two magi are named as 
witnesses in Elephantine (TADAE B3.5) and, although in Greek sources magi 
are normally found in the vicinity of the king, there were magi in Ephesus 
when the Artemisium burned down in 356 — or so Plutarch (Alex. 3) reports." 
These people are part of the imperial signature, but how do we relate them to 
the world of administrative functionaries? And what, for that matter, about 





9 — Tuplin 1987, 167-175. 

10 Perhaps something of the sort is what really underlies the first clash between Cyrus 
and Orontes, reported in Anab. 1.6.6. 

11 Does it make a difference that Theopompus is quoted as using angaros of an am- 
bassador (115 F109; the messenger in Ctesias 688 F6(b).4 might also be thought 
to sound more like an ambassador than a mere message-carrier), or that the word 
seeped into the demotic world of Egyptian story-telling (cf. Ryholt 2004)? 

12 In the same way I do not count the livestock-attendant (*damidatakana: ADAB C4:18), 
worker with cattle (*gauwvarza: C4:54) or camel-keepers (*ustrapdna: A1) in the Bactrian 
record. 

13. See also Shahbazi 2003, 8-19. 
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the ‘fire-priest’ (*@@rava-) that one reading (venturesome like all the others) 
discovers on Dascylium Seal 65 or, indeed, the ‘priests’ (in Aramaic, not 
Irano-Aramaic, guise) in PFAT 252 and 390 (about whom, however, nothing 
informative is said). In texts in other languages people with the title magus 
may sometimes appear to be associated with the world of secular administra- 
tive tasks“ — a situation to which the magus who is also household manager 
in the royal world of Herodotus provides a sort of parallel (3.61) — but does 
that make them functionaries? Are priestly practitioners of Iranian religion 
properly to be regarded as satrapal subordinates like any others? Did the state 
resourcing of religious activity seen at Persepolis occur elsewhere, and, if so, 
did it turn priests into civil servants? 

Some years ago (Tuplin 2005) I discussed the case of fratama as en- 
countered in DB — where it is just a status marker — and (in Elamite form) 
Persepolis bureaucratic texts, where it may not be. The question arises again 
here because of a Hebrew cognate in Esther and Daniel (where, however, it 
is plainly more a status description than a title) and a possible Aramaic cog- 
nate in a Bactrian letter (ADAB C4:37). In the latter case it might provide a 
title — perhaps the same title as (in one view) is to be found in the Persepolis 
treasury tablets. But this is not the only possible reaction to the Bactrian text: 
see Appendix 3.2. 

When the Aramaic word mr’ (‘lord’) is applied to a satrap it plainly falls 
outside our remit. But people did use it of other people — a rhetorical product 
of the relationship between speaker and referent, as when (e.g.) the Jewish 
leaders so labelled Bagavahya, the governor of Judah in A4.7/4.8. The term is 
thus not limited to satraps or seriously high-ranking grandees. So when we 
encounter a legal formula that precludes process ‘before sgn, judge or lord’, 
the word ‘lord’ — while not specifying any particular sort of person (any more 
than I suspect sgn does) — is perhaps being used as indicative of a category 
of person: it is as though the world contains officials (sgnyn), judicial folk 
and important people, the sort who might claim to exercise jurisdiction not 
by virtue of specific office but by virtue of status.'° ‘Lord’ thus momentarily 
becomes a title-word of sorts. At the same time, just because Mi€ravasista 
has an Iranian name and is addressed as ‘lord’ in TADAE A5.3, a letter from 
one Pahim whose substantive content is entirely lost, we can infer nothing in 
particular about his position in the administration of Achaemenid Egypt. 





14 YOS 3.66, BIN 1.40, VS 3.138/139 // BM 42383. 
15 Perhaps compare a preclusion clause in BM 120024: ‘before the king or a databara, 
a judge or anyone else who has power’. 
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Titleless people 


Not everyone who performs a salient function in a satrapal region appears in 
our sources with a title, but it is certain, likely or possible that some titleless 
people are part of the picture that we would like to paint. 

‘Amminapes the Parthian’ who surrendered Egypt to Alexander alongside 
Mazaces the satrap surely held some high sub-satrapal position. Aspis ‘who 
held Cataonia’ (Nepos Dat. 4) was evidently a subregional governor (could 
he perhaps be held to have an Iranian name?). Ariamazes might be regarded 
as analogous to other figures who are called hyparkhos or satrap.'° Although 
Gadatas (famously) receives a letter from the King (a document that can 
perhaps be regarded as substantially genuine: Tuplin 2009), he is part of the 
Lydian satrapal hierarchy — unless he is the satrap himself or a servant belong- 
ing entirely within a royal estate. The hupékooi of Cyropaedia 8.6.5 are prob- 
ably the people whose existence ensures that oikoi (estates) in satrapal regions 
can run profitably for their absentee landlords: they represent a very rare sign in 
Greek texts of the sort of individual represented by Nakhthor and others in the 
Bodleian Arshama letters. Whether we count them as satrapal subordinates (at 
least when the estate owner is not the satrap himself) is, of course, a nice ques- 
tion (see below). A variety of individuals appear as untitled political or executive 
agents of individual satraps: Aegyptus (Polyaenus 6.8: Mausolus), Timagoras 
and Calligeitus (Thuc. 8.6, 39: exiles katoikountes peri Pharnabazon used as 
ambassadors), Timocrates of Rhodes (the notorious emissary of Pharnabazus 
or Tithraustes!”), Ariobarzanes (Xen. Hell. 1.4.7: Pharnabazus), Mithridates 
(Nepos Dat. 4: the man to whom Datames hands Aspis for conveyance to 
the King). All of these are non-military contexts, but (intra-satrapal) military 
contexts are also quite well-represented, whether involving Iranians (with or 
without clear indication of whose subordinates they are)'* or non-Iranian mer- 





16 Ariamazes: Curt. 7.11.1-19, Strab. 11.11.4, Polyaen. 4.3.29, Metz Epit. 15-18, Diod. 
17 index ke. He is arguably analogous to Sisimithres (satrap) and Chorienes (vari- 
ously satrap and Ayparkhos). 

17 Xen. Hell. 3.5.1, Hell.Oxy. 10.2 (Chambers), Paus. 3.9.7, Plut. Art. 20. 

18 Subordinate relations unclear: Harpagus (Malene), Itamenes (Thuc. 3.34, Xen. 
Anab. 7.8.15), Mithridates in Mariandynia (Just. 16.4.1—-10; cf. Suda s.v. Klearkhos; 
?son of Ariobarzanes of Cius: Xen. Hell 1.4.7), Spitamenes, Oxyartes, Dataphernes, 
Catanes, Austanes (agents of resistance to Alexander: none is ever given any title or 
proper status description, but they must have had some role in the status quo ante in 
Sogdiana). Subordinate relations defined: Spithridates and Rhathines (Anab. 6.5.7), 
Rhathines and Bagaeus (Hell. 3.4.13), the commanders at Granicus who lack satra- 
pal titles, Artaphernes (Diod. 14.79.5), Artouchas (Xen. Anab. 4.3.4), Oxathras and 
Dibyctas (Polyaen. 7.33.2, Artabazus’ brothers, commanders of what was formerly 
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cenary employees.” And this is before one gets on to the plentiful allusions 
to intra-satrapy military forces (garrison or otherwise) that reach us without 
specific reference to the officers in charge. 

One can play the same game (the word is bit too appropriate for comfort) 
of spot-the-functionary with non-Greek sources. 

Yaddou‘a at Arad is normally presumed to be a supply-officer;”° perhaps 
‘Alyaw at Makkadeh and Bagana at Beersheva are something similar.*! None 
of Sanballat the Horonite, Tobiah the Ammonite or Geshem the Arab is ex- 
plicitly given an official title in Nehemiah — perhaps a deliberate choice on the 
part of the authors/compilers of the work, since in a literary text the ascription 
or otherwise of formal titles can obey special rules. We have every reason to 
think Sanballat was specifically phh of Samaria, and it may be that Nehemiah 
2.9-10 comes close to implying that of him and also of Tobiah. Do we extend 
the title to Geshem? The Tel Mashkutah evidence apparently figures him as a 
King (TADAE D15.4) and JSlih 394 may reveal that he had a fht (equivalent 
to phh) of his own in Dedan. But these (non-literary) items may also have 
their reasons for presenting things in a particular way, and to the satrap of 
Transeuphratene Geshem was perhaps in the same category as the other two. 
The title phh is perhaps intrinsically colourless enough for there to be no real 
issue here. 





Pammenes’ stratopedon: a case outside normal parameters, since Artabazus is a 
rebel), Datames (Nep. Dat.2). 

19 Hippias (Notium), Phalinus (Anab. 2.1.7: an unusual case admittedly; described 
as held in honour by Tissaphernes), Lycon (Ctesias 15 (53)), Xenias and Pasion 
(Cyrus’ mercenary pre-campaign commanders), Iphicrates (Polyaen. 3.9.56, 59, 
63), Apollodorus (commander of mercenaries sent by the Anatolian satraps to 
Perinthus), Aristomedes (Anaximenes 72 F17: probably the same context), Chares 
(Curt. 4.5.22), Athenodorus (Polyaen. 5.21; Aen. Tact. 24.10), Pammenes (16.34, 
Polyaen. 5.16.2, 7.33.2, Fr. 2.3.3), Memnon (active at Cyzicus, Pitane, Lampsacus 
and Magnesia before 334 BC — presumably as a subordinate of the local high-level 
satraps?). The relationship of Memnon, Mentor and (through them) Charidemus to 
Artabazus (Dem. 23.154) and of Chares to the same Artabazus (Diod. 16.22,34, & 
Dem. 4.19, FGrH 105 [4]) is with a rebel satrap. The status of the Mithridates who 
was unwise enough to employ Clearchus (Just. 16.4.1-10, Suda s.v. Klearkhos) is 
debatable: see Tuplin [forthc.]. 

20 Naveh 1981 passim. 

21 Lemaire 1996, 146 (Makkadeh), Naveh 1979, 191 no.46 (Beersheva). There will 
have been similar people at various fortress/silo sites in southern Palestine, e.g., 
Lachish, Tel es Hesi, Tel Jemmeh, Tel es-Serah or Tel Farah. (On such places see, 
e.g., Tuplin 1987, Bennet 1989, Hoglund 1992, 165-206, Edelman 2005, 281-331, 
Tal 2005, Betlyon 2005, Fantalkin / Tal 2006.) 
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The eponyms of degelin and centuries at Elephantine, Saqqara and else- 
where are titleless but plainly represent subordinate commanders within the 
satrapy’s military forces: in day-to-day terms they are part of the system of oc- 
cupation and control, without prejudice to issues about royal garrisons or the 
like. Armapiya, the (probably Lycian) commander of a military force in one 
of the Bodleian Arshama letters, is firmly told what to do by the satrap — viz. 
to do what the satrap’s pqyd tells him (A6.8): it is exceedingly vexing that we 
do not know what that was, but there is no question (in the satrap’s mind any- 
way) about where authority lies. The status of Artavant, untitled addressee 
of several letters from Arshama, is a well-known object of discussion. He is 
perhaps as likely to be a mar biti (to use Babylonian terminology) — belonging 
within the estate-management environment — as a political or military ad- 
ministrator.” If so, we face with him, as with Nakhthor et al., the question of 
whether a satrap’s estate-official is a wholly different sort of subordinate from 
a satrap’s administrative subordinate. Bearing in mind (a) that people who are 
not satraps have such officials and (b) that we cannot be sure that estates held 
by a satrap within his satrapal area are necessarily his by virtue of his being 
satrap (rather than, e.g., by virtue of his being a member of the royal family), 
we perhaps should draw the distinction. But the Armapiya letter illustrates 
de facto slippage, and I do not propose to drop Nakhthor and his ilk from the 
investigation.”° 

Safely back in the state sphere it is peculiar that Wahpremahi, the actual 
addressee of A6.2 (boat repair), is titleless, even though everyone else in the 
document is labelled (Appendix 3.1). But he is plainly a sub-satrapal official of 
some sort, and the absence of title may as well be a sign of status as a sign of 
the lack of it.* On some views Seha and Hor the servants of ‘Anani in TADAE 
A4.3 are the servants of an important subordinate of the satrap and may there- 
fore count as significant indirect subordinates in their own right, and their re- 
currence in the sadly battered TADAE A4.2 might be consistent with that.” If 
they found it necessary (in the events recounted in TADAE A4_.3) to intervene 
not only with Vidranga (a known quantity: the rab hayla at Elephantine) but 
one Hornufi, we might wonder whether the latter is an influential figure in the 
rab hayla’s entourage, and thus also part of the general hierarchy. But we do 
not know all the ins and outs of the story of the stolen dyer’s stone, and this 


22 See Tuplin 2014a, 21-25, idem 2014b, 2-3. 

23 By contrast, the image-maker Hinzani (TADAE A6.12) is an Arshama-subordinate 
who does not fall within the remit of this investigation. 

24 Mutatis mutandis a similar principle has been articulated in relation to Artavant, and 
indeed more widely in documentary sources. 

25 On the identity problems surrounding ‘Anani see Appendix 2. 
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reading of Hornufi’s status is hardly a necessary one. Nor have we any way 
of knowing what to do with Mithradates in TADAE A5.5. The remnants of 
the letter speak of a pqyd in Thebes, a degel and centuries, a fortress, people 
being killed and ‘rebels’, and Mithradates seems to be its author: he must be 
someone significant, but his status entirely eludes us. Across TADAE as a 
whole there will be plenty of other relevant named individuals whom there 
is not even that much reason to pick out for frustrated attention. Meanwhile 
something like the Customs Document (TADAE C3.7) presupposes officials 
of various sorts: indeed some are almost visible in the form of those who (as 
the formulaic entries put it) ‘inspected for Egypt’ or ‘inspected for the sea’. 
But who they were exactly and how far down the administrative food-chain 
they would have been seen as residing remains opaque.”° 

The Bactrian letters offer precisely similar phenomena. ‘Men appointed 
by the court of my lord’ intervene in the camel-keepers affair (ADAB A1); 
and there are plenty of titleless individuals whose actions may be a reflection 
of an official status that is now irrecoverable. That must be true of two people 
in C4, Nafabarzana and VaxSuabradata (even if the former does not bear the 
title fratama: see below), because the whole document bespeaks official ac- 
tion. And it is more than averagely likely to be true of Spaita (A4), Anumisa 
(A2), Fradaka (A10), Bayaca (C1: unless he is the famous Bessus and he is 
already satrap’), and Kaufadata and Vaidyiira (C2). 


Titled people: establishing a list 


It was worth dwelling a little on titleless people to draw attention to how much 
better off we could have been if the types of text we are working with had 
seen fit to label those they were talking about — or if the texts in question had 
survived intact: it is, after all, perfectly possible that the elusive Mithradates 
of TADAE A5.5 was given a title somewhere in the original document. In 
the end, though, such material is frustrating, and it is time to return to those 
who do have labels and are (effectively) all that can supply an evidence-based 
framework into which everyone else might theoretically be slotted. At the top 
of the system it is the perception that sources provide us (under differing titles 


26 The same point about specific documents or categories of document that reflect 
non-private structures/processes and therefore entail salient officials who are, how- 
ever, never clearly seen as such recurs with varying degrees of certainty in Southern 
Palestine — Arad, Beersheba, perhaps Makkadeh — and some of the category C texts 
from Bactria. In ADAB Cl, for example, the reference to a *pi@fakana near the end 
casts no light on the process behind the document as a whole. 

27. Which is certainly possible on the revised (and much preferable) dating of ADAB 
Cl to 338 BC (Naveh / Shaked 2012, 259). 
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in differing language, and with less than total consistency over time) with a 
class of individuals who can be mapped on to relatively large geographical 
spaces that is responsible for the view that the empire was divided into satra- 
pies. The question is whether the sources can perform a similar operation at 
lower levels. 

The database used for searches conducted so far is represented by the 
check-list of items that figures below as Appendix 1. What does not appear 
in this list is partly explained by earlier observations on the question of what 
counts as a title and/or a relevant person. One further absentee is to be not- 
ed. Information in David Lewis’s database about unpublished Persepolis 
Fortification texts includes the report that PFAT 253 refers to ‘Dadarsi the 
spear-warrior and his companions who are inquisitors at Liduman’. In default 
of reliable lexical information about the terminology, I cannot really enter this 
item (indeed, these items, since there are two titles involved) in my list. But if the 
report is substantively accurate, what we have here is an Aramaic analogue to 
the category of Elamite documents about ‘lance-men’ discussed in Henkelman 
(2002 and this volume), a category in which (moreover) there are overlaps be- 
tween people described as lance-men and activities that correspond to the idea 
of ‘inquisitors’. This is, in fact, a potentially very important addition to the list. 

What does appear in the list includes a number of items labelled as dubia 
or doubtful. The grounds for doubt vary. I do not know how much confi- 
dence one should have in the claim that the Greek word karpologos occurs 
in Aramaic form at Tel Kheleifeh at a pre-Hellenistic date (there is also, of 
course, no way of knowing what relation this person would have had to satra- 
pal hierarchies). Naveh’s discovery of a putative *bdjibara (tribute-carrier) at 
Arad is avowedly speculative, both palaeographically and linguistically.** But 
above all there are questions about appropriateness of status. 

It is simply a guess that the arkhon in Ilium is a subordinate of Artabazus. 
I am uncertain what sort of statement about hierarchy is intended by 
Theopompus’ reported description of Abdemon as ftautés [sc. tés Kuprion 
arkhés| eparkhonta. Orontes the ‘satrap of Mysia’ is a notorious object of 
discussion (Diod. 15.90): is he a subsatrapal satrap (like Zenis or Mania, and 
in an adjacent region) or something grander? I confess lacking the energy to 
re-awaken that argument. Diodorus’ description of Mithrines as a satrap has 
no real authority over Arrian’s description of him as the Sardis garrison-com- 
mander. When Ariaeus seized Tissaphernes at Colossae in 395 he was a ‘sa- 
trap’ (Diod. 14.80). Was he a subsatrapal satrap in the area at the borders of 
Lydia/Phrygia — or was he actually the satrap of Greater Phrygia? That post 





28 The possibility is not acknowledged in Tavernier 2007. 
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had been vacant since Cyrus’ death, so perhaps Ariaeus had received it as a 
reward for swiftly resuming loyalty to the King after Cunaxa.” Of the anony- 
mous satraps in Anabasis III-IV the first (3.4.31) perhaps has the best chance 
of resembling Zenis/Mania. It would be dangerous to assume that references 
to ‘satraps’ in the plural in various passages of Diodorus, Josephus and 
I Esdras reliably imply a group larger than is represented by normal high- 
level satraps; this is true even when the global reference may be limited to 
Transeuphratene because, when one has a string of titles there is a danger that 
the plurality appropriate to the lower-ranking ones is rhetorically applied to 
the highest-ranking one. I should add that the ‘satraps’ in Syria mentioned by 
Josephus (AJ 11.12) actually refer to Sisines and Sathrabuzanes — i.e. Tattenai 
(the high-level satrap of Transeuphratene) and Shetharbozenai to whom Ezra 
(5.6, 6.6) gives another title (perhaps concealing *frasaka). This is probably 
not reliable evidence that the satrap’s subordinate here was both a satrap and 
another office-holder. 

The doubts around hyparchs in Thrace/Hellespont already noted embrace 
Plutarch’s description of Boges as stratégos and there are other hyparch prob- 
lems. I have listed Leonymus as a possible hyparch in Caunus, but the word 
is entirely restored in the text of Hellenica Oxyrhyncia and the more boring 
arkhonta would be just as possible: it is best (and perfectly unproblematic) 
to regard him simply as a garrison-commander. More substantive are the 
questions about Tiribazus and Tigranes. Tiribazus is hyparkhos of Western 
Armenia. Is he a subordinate of Orontes (presumed satrap of Armenia, on the 
basis of 3.5.17: Armenian...hés Orontas érkhe pollés kai eudaimonos)? Since 
Xenophon never demonstrably uses hyparkhos of a high-level satrap and since 
it perhaps begs questions to assume that a friend of the King who helped him 
mount his horse could not hold a subsatrapal position, I am inclined to think 
he may have been. Tigranes, on the other hand, could (as already noted) be- 
long at a higher level. I am not at all sure what to make of Ctesias (or Photius 
reporting Ctesias as) saying that Combaphis became hyparkhos Aiguptou 
(688 F13 [10]).*° 

Aramaic sources throw up fewer dubia. The putative Bactrian *fratama in 
C4:37 has already been mentioned and will re-appear later (Appendix 3.2). 





29 He later appears, with Pasiphernes, as what I take to be a supersatrapal military 
commander: see above. 

30 Perhaps he actually meant top-rank satrapal governor, but, if so, we are hardly likely 
to believe him. A putative cognate of his name (Apps) appears as a description of the 
‘treasurer’ Ptah-hotep (Posener 1986) — a prominent Egyptian servant of the Persian 
regime — and P.Rylands IX offers us an Egyptian of high authority in the figure of 
the senti (cf. below p.642). 
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The reference in Ezra 8.36 to delivery of data to ‘satraps and governors’ in 
Transeuphratene is vulnerable to the problem about rhetorical plurality noted 
above. It is a nice question whether the bearers of the title phh / fht in Tayma 
and Dedan are properly regarded as subordinate imperial officials (even if 
one of them is subordinate to the Geshem of Nehemiah, he might not be sub- 
ordinate to him gua imperial official — in whatever sense that term applies to 
Geshem anyway). We do have some fundamental incerta — the items from 
Ezra and Daniel listed separately under that heading. Perhaps one of them 
hints at *frasaka, but for the rest I ignore them as currently unexplained. 
Another item that definitely belongs in the list (it is a title and it labels people 
who definitely stand in some relationship to a satrap, even if perhaps only in 
an estate-context) but is of opaque meaning/reference is the wrsbr encoun- 
tered in two of the Driver letters.*! Also somewhat opaque, though entered in 
my list without qualification, is the putative Bactrian *ratu (judge) in A9.3: 
the suggestion (Naveh / Shaked ad Joc.) that the text might be construed to 
refer to a ‘judge of drugs’ is tantalising, to say the least. Is he part of a normal- 
ly unseen arm of the imperial bureaucracy? How should we define that arm? 

Not all parts of the checklist, therefore, are equally processable. Some 
may also feel that the inclusion of material from Josephus and I Esdras con- 
tributes little. It would not be logical entirely to exclude it, both because they 
are Greek texts that profess to make statements about the empire and because 
at least some of what is in the parallel non-Greek OT texts is certainly perti- 
nent. But, given the particular danger of inquination with the terminology of 
the post-Achaemenid Levantine dispensation, it is true that these sources are 
scarcely able to add anything entirely new to our picture of the Achaemenid 
dispensation. For example, although I have argued elsewhere that there are 
slight hints of a topos-based terminology in Achaemenid era sources (Xen. 
Hell. 3.4.21, Anab. 4.4.4), the presence of toparkhai in I Esdras and Josephus 
cannot legitimately be adduced in support.” It is a nice question whether its 
part-Iranian etymology makes the case very different with gazophulax. On 
the other hand, the rendering of b‘/ t‘m with ho panta ta prattomena graphon 
or ho graphon ta prospiptonta shows a certain amount of insight, although we 
only know that that is so because we have independent information about the 
significance of b‘/ t‘m. 

Including Hebrew material does produce some ‘new’ items, but only a 
few. Asaph, the paradeisos keeper in Nehemiah 2.8, is a great find, the vari- 





31 See Tuplin 2014b, 25-26. 
32 Theruler of the topos in Anabasis 4.4.4 is actually the hyparch Tiribazus. 
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ous Sar titles perhaps less so.**) I am also not particularly disposed to believe 
that the duplication of ‘judge’ titles in Ezra 7.25 has much to tell us about 
imperial signature. 


Titled people: general profile 

All of which said, what can we get out of the checklist, imperfect though it 
may be in principle as well as quite probably lacunose in its current instanti- 
ation? I comment first on the overall profile of the distinct language sections 
(one immediately obvious thing is that the Greek material is smaller in quanti- 
ty than the Aramaic) and then look at terminological interconnections within 
and across the two groups. 

Unsurprisingly, the Greek material mostly applies to the western edges 
of the empire (i.e. the Aegean and East Mediterranean coasts and reasonably 
immediate hinterland). The exceptions are not numerous (the Alexander his- 
torians are not as productive as one might have hoped), and the only ‘new’ 
items (i.e. titles not attested elsewhere) are a comarch in Armenia (from a 
famous episode in Xenophon’s Anabasis), some dikastai perikhoroi (travel- 
ling judges) in Persia itself (captured in a story about a Mardian asking these 
judges to execute his own errant son, and being rewarded by being made a 
royal judge), and — rather less interestingly — praefecti among the Uxians and 
in Pasargadae. 

The titles tend to be either inherently informative (grammatistés, dikastés 
and the like) or blandly assertive of power (arkhon, hyparch, etc.). Few are 
of Iranian origin, the only interesting one (if we believe in it) being the pu- 
tative *grastapatis in an inscription from Mylasa (Descat 2011), understood 
as a ‘chief of food’ or ‘chief of eating’ in the entourage of the Carian satrap 
Mausolus — perhaps an official concerned with resourcing of what in other 
place’s might be called the Satrap’s Table? That would be a relatively impor- 
tant official, and most of the offices on display belong comparatively high up 
the hierarchical chain.* 


33 The most pressing question is perhaps whether sar pelek represents something with 
potential parallels outside Judah. Zadok 2012,164 has recently re-affirmed the view 
that the sar pelek controlled gangs of workers (rather than being controllers of ad- 
ministrative districts). Fried 2014, 23 sees all sarim as military officers. 

34 Fora different explanation see Schwartz 2015. The lower-level storehouse-officials 
we encounter in some non-Greek language contexts and, in Hellenistic times, in e.g. 
Ps.-Arist. Oec. 1353.25 or Polyaen. 7.40, are absent — albeit implicit, of course, in 
Herodotus’ on the katalusies of the royal road. 
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There is virtually no sign of that collegiality of office-holding that is quite 
characteristic of non-Greek sources (the ‘PN-and-his-colleagues’ trope).* 
The two archons of Lycia hardly count as a parallel (not so much because they 
might have been wholly responsible for separate parts of Lycia — something 
we do not know — as because two is too small a number) — which leaves just 
the plural judges in Persia and tribute-collectors in Egypt. Explicit indication 
of the relationship to a superior official is not normally provided. Exceptions 
are: Zenis/Mania (Pharnabazus), the anonymous archons in Cebren (Mania) 
and Pisidia/Mysia (Cyrus), Hieron / Apollodotus in Lycia and Artemelis 
in Xanthos (Pixodarus), Hippias (Pissuthnes), Tamos and other epimelétai 
(Cyrus), Tamos, Arsaces and Stages (Tissaphernes), Condalus (Mausolus), 
Cyprothemis (Tigranes), Philiscus and the garrison-commander in Pteleus 
(Ariobarzanes). Such cases characteristically, but not universally, arise be- 
cause there is a narrative of appointment. There are various individuals with 
non-Iranian names, normally ones appropriate to the place where one finds 
them (but notice the Egyptian Tamos in western Anatolia). 

Given the politico-military bias of Greek source-material, one might ex- 
pect military contexts to predominate, if not in the semantic force of the ti- 
tles, then in the contexts in which we encounter their holders. In practice the 
amount of specifiable (actually specified or reasonably inferable) non-military 
activity is not entirely negligible. Some is at any rate political (Sanballat’s 
politically motivated marriage, Bagoses’ entanglement with the High Priest’s 
family, Tamos’ intervention at Clazomenae and Philiscus’ mission to Greece). 
But some is judicial (the dikastai in Persia), bureaucratic (the grammatistés 
and phoinikistés inherently so, and the former is seen reading royal letters 
to the satrap and his entourage — i.e. translating the Aramaic into Persian?) 
and, above all, tribute- or resource-related. Consider the Carian *grastapatis, 
Tiridates the custos regiae pecuniae and the gazophulakai of Syria-Phoenicia, 
Tamos paying the Spartans (albeit unreliably) or the instruction to ‘satraps’ to 
provide resources to the Jews (Josephus AJ 11.12), the income-maintenance 
function of Cyrus’ anonymous oikonomoi, resource-storage at the Rock of 
Chorienes or in the basileion of Xenophon Anabasis 3.4.31 and the associa- 
tion of various figures with tribute or tax levying: phorologountes in Egypt, 
Bagoses’ imposition of a tax on sacrifices, Zenis and Mania producing trib- 
ute for Pharnabazus, Condalus levying taxes inventively for Mausolus, the 





35 Use of this trope reaches something of an extreme in TADAE A4.1 where the writer 
addresses himself to ‘PN and his colleagues the hy/’, thus apparently turning an 
entire armed force into a board of officials. What such a case indicates, of course, is 
that the bureaucratic or institutional overtones of the English word ‘colleagues’ may 
make it a less than perfect translation of knwt’. 
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Armenian comarch and horse-tribute, the epitropoi and satraps told not to 
tax the Jews (Josephus AJ 11.61). One may also suspect that what really lies 
behind the story about Artayctes and the Protesilaus sanctuary are issues of 
resource-extraction. 

The general profile of Aramaic material is different in various ways. 
Geographically speaking, aside from a satrap in Cilicia, it is essentially lim- 
ited to Egypt, Transeuphratene (both epigraphically and through the OT), 
Persepolis, Arachosia and Bactria. Moreover, the set of attested titles is very 
largely created just by the evidence from documents from Egypt and Bactria. 
The clear exceptions are the Cilician satrap, the treasurers (*ganzabara), 
sub-treasurers (*upaganzabara) and fortress-commanders (sgn) in Arachosia, 
and some Persepolitan items: the rather shadowy rb ‘sry’ (chief of prisoners), 
the rb swsh (chief of horses) — only less shadowy inasmuch as the title may 
correspond to Elamite assabattis and/or what is elsewhere called the chief 
(irSara) of a group of horsemen (cf. Tuplin 2010: 132-3) — and the spearmen 
/ inquisitors of PFAT 253. By contrast the karpologos (Tel Kheleifeh), *ba- 
jibara (Arad), *frasaka (speculatively extracted from Ezra 5.6) and whatever 
lies behind the other incerta in Ezra and Daniel are all dubious quantities. 
At the same time the overlap between Egypt and Bactria is not very great, 
and contains only one Iranian language term, *frataraka, (which, more- 
over, seems to be used in a different way in the two place).** There must, of 
course, be a significant (perhaps entirely determinative) element of accident 
in this — the Bactrian documents are certainly a different type of archive from 
those of Elephantine or the Driver letters (if some of the Saqqara material 
was more akin, its battered state renders the fact unhelpful) and much less 
numerous — and some of the non-matches seem highly unlikely to be real: it is 
hard to believe *ganzabara was unknown in Egypt, and, if there were rations 
(ptp, piOfa-), was there really no-one with the title *piOfakana? Contrariwise, 
given the occurrence of *databara in Aramaic, demotic Egyptian, Babylonian 
and Elamite forms (and other evidence for the further spread of the concept 
data), it seems implausible that this terminology was lacking in Achaemenid 
Bactria. And there was surely no part of the empire without accountants 
(*hamarakara). One difference between Bactrian and Egyptian material that 





36 Both: frataraka, phh, b’1 t’m, spr, dyn, pqyd. Egypt only: hpthp’, frataka, databara, 
patifrasa, gauSaka, tipati, hamarakara, framanakara, ndupati, azdakara, wrsbr, rb hyl, 
tlyt hyl, rb m’t, rb, sgn’. Bactria only: upadita, piOfakdna, yavabara, srausya, ratu, gan- 
zabara, azganda; fratama (?). The demotic material gives us at least one more salient 
linguistically Iranian title unique to Egypt, viz *frastava (Smith / Martin 2009 no.4 recto 
1.13, verso 2.5). 
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is perhaps real — if not necessarily very surprising — is that the former lacks 
examples of title-holders with non-Iranian names.*”’ 

Taken overall evidence about the hierarchical relationship between of- 
ficials is probably richer in Aramaic material than Greek, and can certainly 
take one into more detailed corners of the system. But explicit and unambig- 
uous evidence is not that common. We can tell (from prosopographic argu- 
ments — Vidranga’s apparent promotion from one office to the other) that the 
Elephantine *frataraka was superior to the rab hayla, and we see straight- 
forwardly that the *ganzabara of Arachosia is superior to the sgn and *upa- 
ganzabara in various individual forts, Bagavant is Akhvamazda’s subordi- 
nate in Bactria, the Egyptian satrap Arshama has various subordinate pgyvdyn 
(though the case of those in A6.9 is debatable), two *fratarakas in Bactria 
who are described as belonging to (respectively) a phh and an *azganda, the 
Elephantine rab hayla has a frataka (who effectively acts for him in TADAE 
AS.2), and one of the mysterious wsbr-officials is explicitly Arshama’s ‘serv- 
ant’. If he is relevant at all, Abdu the fat in Dedan (Arabia) is evidently subor- 
dinate to Geshem. Otherwise, however, we depend on disentangling complex 
records involving several sub-satrapal title-holders** and trying to decode the 
hierarchical implications of various sorts of list of title-holders. I shall say a 
little more about this at the end of this discussion. 

Among the recorded title-holders, the Elephantine rab hayla is explicitly 
a military commander, but he can barely be said to be on record as engaged in 
actively military activity (unless one counts the sacking of the Jewish temple). 
Other hints at military forces and/or those directing their activity are similarly 
limited.** The activities in which our officials do engage might be classified 
as follows. 

Political — The clashes of Sanballat, Tobiah and Geshem with Nehemiah; 
the invitation to Bagavahya (phh of Judah) and the sons of Sanballat (ph of 
Samaria) to intervene in restoration of the Elephantine temple (admittedly this 
is politics complicated by religion). 

Contruction work — The Elephantine boat-repair (both in itself and for 
its hints about other activities that might be managed in the same way), and 
building work at Kis (ADAB A5) and NikhSapaya (A4) — where, of course, 


37 Such people are also encountered in Transeuphratene and Mesopotamia: TADAE 
A6.9. 

38 TADAE A6.2 and ADAB C4 — which actually dates from the early post-Achae- 
menid era — are notable here: see Appendix 3. 

39 In Bactria, soldiers dig ditches and gather crops to forestall a locust-strike: ADAB 
Ad. 
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we do not get anything like the same sort of detailed record. We may also 
remember Eshor, the builder of the king in TADAE B2.6. 

Bureaucratic process — The chancellery process explicitly reflected in let- 
ter-subscripts,*° though (of course) implicitly present in all documents. 

Investigation — This is implicit in the title of the *patifrdasa (but the pre- 
cise context in ADAB A4 is obscure) and *frasaka (who, if we permit our- 
selves to discover them in Ezra 5.6,6.6, implicitly engaged in investigatory 
activity in Jerusalem), and is something that judges, *tipati and *gausaka 
are said to have done or be capable of doing in TADAE A4.5, in relation to 
major alleged improprieties.*! The supposed inquisitors of PFAT 253 belong 
here too — and particularly interestingly, given that the Elamite documents 
to which that Aramaic text is apparently analogous create a connection be- 
tween ‘lance-men’ and people with the title *frasaka in its Elamite form. Of 
course, anyone might gather information in a world replete — as Xenophon 
noted — with ‘king’s ears’: in ADAB A6é Akhvamazda knows of Bagavant’s 
inactivity because Vahya-atar the pqyd in Vahumati and Artuki has reported 
it, while the affair of the camel-keepers was brought to his attention by the 
untitled Vahuvaxsu, son of Ci®rabarzana (A1:1). 





40 See Tuplin 2014b, 128-135 for discussion of some inclarities; and the chapter by 
Tavernier, this volume. 

Al In A4.5: 8-10 hn zd yt’bd mn dyny’.... nhnh ‘mrw, ‘if inquiry be made of the judg- 
es...we say’, the writer is saying that Arshama can get confirmation of what has 
happened from the judges and other officials. But is he saying (a) that they should 
conduct a new enquiry (the result of which would be confirmatory information that 
they can pass on to the satrap) or (b) that Arshama should ask them for confirma- 
tory information that they already have? And in either case how exactly does the 
Aramaic text say what it is saying? The problem is ‘zd yt ‘bd (a collocation also 
found in TADAE B8.11:4 [’zd ‘bdw], but in a context too damaged to cast independ- 
ent light). It is agreed that ‘zd is an Iranian loanword matching *azda-, but not what 
its grammatical status is. Some postulate a noun meaning ‘announcement, news’ 
(Kern, Szemerenyi, Hinz, cited in Tavernier 2007, 411). But Tavernier describes it 
as an adverbial use of the instrumental singular of the adjective *azda-, ‘known’, a 
word directly attested in DB §10, DNa §4, DNb §9a, and indirectly in the title *azda- 
kara- [cf. TADAE A6.1] and in Dan. 2.5, 8, where’zd seems to mean ‘known for 
certain’. For Tavernier, then, in the present passage it ought to signify ‘in a known 
fashion’ or (as one might say) ‘knownly’ — though he actually renders it just as 
‘known’. On the Kern / Szemerenyi / Hinz view hn ‘zd yt‘bd mn dyny’ means ‘if an 
announcement is made from/by the judges’, which is lucid enough, and may favour 
interpretation (b). On the other view the phrase means ‘if it is “done knownly” by 
the judges...’, which is far from lucid and (consequently) might be consistent with 
either (a) or (b). The role of the *azdakara (A6.1) is too uncertain to cast much light 
on the procedural implications of calling for something to be made ‘zd. Clermont- 
Ganneau 35 is also not enlightening. 
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Judicial — Such activity is carried out in Egypt by the *frataraka, the rab 
hayla or his *frataka (A5.2). It is implicit in the title of the databara (though 
the damaged state of Saqqara 13 leaves us with a merely stray association 
with interrogation, wood, silver, other goods and various persons with Iranian 
and Egyptian names) and dyny’: specific references to the last-named tend to 
rather opaque and not necessarily to disclose clear judicial activity (TADAE 
AS.2, B2.2, B5.1, B7.1), and one may have the feeling here and elsewhere (in, 
e.g., TADAE A6.1, ADAB A4.2, Ezra 4.8) that ‘judges’ are part of the gen- 
eral official apparatus in a way that may go beyond the strictly judicial. By 
contrast, one might think that the preclusion clause referring to sgn and/or 
dyn’ and/or lord (discussed briefly earlier) does use the term with that specific 
overtone: but since not only sgn or ‘lord’ but also dyn’ can be absent from the 
formula (TADAE B3.10:19), perhaps that is not quite certain. 

Resources —One may note the provision of travel-rations by Mesopotamian 
and Syrian pgydyn in TADAE A6.9, governor’s stamps on storage jars in 
Judah,” the complaint made to the phwt at Migdol about non-payment of prs 
(a complaint smartly redirected by the phwt to the scribes), the letter of the 
*azdakaras, judges and scribes to Arshama about mnt’ (share), the revenue- 
raising rights allegedly misused by Bagavant and the judges in the case of 
the camel-keepers (A1), the activities of *upadita, *yavabara and *piOfaka- 
na in ADAB C4 (cf. Appendix 3), the oversight of resource-reception by the 
scribes of the storehouse (TADAE B4.3/4.4), and the inherent implications of 
the titles *hamarakara, *bajibara (a dubious item), *yatakara (perhaps anoth- 
er dubious item*’) and *ganzabara, backed up in some cases by substantive 
indications: the role of treasury-accountants in the boat-repair process, the 
salience of Arshama’s accountants (alongside his pqyd) to issues of territo- 
rial assignment, rations and extraction of mndt’, the possible link between 
accountants and land-measurement in Saqqara 49, and what emerges directly 
or indirectly about *ganzabara and *upaganzabara in the Arachosian ves- 
sel-texts and Ezra 7.21. 

That the Greek and Aramaic dossiers have different general profiles is, 
of course, no surprise — though, by way of contrast, one might (a) underline 
that taxation or resource management is actually the largest category of spec- 
ifiable activity in both dossiers and (b) note that there can be unpredictable 
overlaps: both Droaphernes the Lydian hyparkhos (recorded in Greek) and 
an anonymous (but one guesses Iranian) Elephantine rab hayla (recorded in 





42 For this material see Avigad 1976, Lipschits / Vanderhooft 2011. 
43 This interpretation of Aramaic ytkr’ is doubtless attractive (Tavernier 2007, 437), 
but the context in which it survives is opaque. 
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Aramaic) make religious dedications (Robert 1975; D17.1), albeit ones of pri- 
ma facie different character. Ironically, another not otherwise easily catego- 
risable action by subordinate officials recorded in Greek is religious as well: 
the explanation of the Apis festival given to Cambyses by the epitropoi of 
Memphis: they were presumably Egyptians, and Cambyses did not like what 
they told him. 

But the material needs to be interrogated not only longitudinally (as two 
sets of data, considered seriatim) but also laterally — for cross-connections in- 
ternally and across the divide. The issue is not just globally what sort of things 
go on at subsatrapal level or how many different sorts of people (in terms of 
title or ethnicity or whatever) might turn up now or then, but what sort of sim- 
ilarities obtain between different administrative environments and the extent 
(if any) to which investigating the sort of data envisaged here can cast light on 
big issues of uniformity and diversity. There was certainly diversity in those 
parts of what kept the whole system going that derived from native struc- 
tures and are primarily visible in native languages (demotic or hieroglyphic 
Egyptian, Late Babylonian Akkadian). How far can we demonstrate that the 
add-on of the imperial signature worked in the opposite direction? As an ap- 
proach to the task we may ask three big questions. (1) Do official titles signify 
the same thing in different times or places? (2) Do different titles signify the 
same thing in different times or places? (3) Are there coherent hierarchies or 
stratifications of offices that recur in different times or places? 


Titled people: same titles describing the same thing in different settings? 
Do official titles signify the same thing in different times or places? The an- 
swer is not often unequivocal. 

It is tempting to regard the hyparchs Zenis/Mania, Philiscus and Tamos 
as essentially similar types of person; each is personally associable with a 
satrap (Pharnabazus, Ariobarzanes and Tissaphernes) and a comparable sort 
of geographical space (Aeolis, Aeolis and the Hellespont, Ionia). It is hard 
to say whether Artayctes’ nomos (as it is once called) is large enough to be 
quite comparable. People associated just with Cyme or Lemnos (or Doriscus 
or Eion) hardly seem so. Lydia and Western Armenia, on the other hand, 
might seem to be in a larger category. Is Mausolus’ hyparch Condalus to be 
imagined carrying out his role with reference to the entirety of Mausolus’ 
satrapy? We cannot really tell. The known area of action of Stages (one of 
Tissaphernes’ hyparchs) is relatively limited; was he perhaps a lower level of 
hyparch than Tamos (recorded as hyparch of Ionia shortly after Stages’ first 
appearance)? On one view of the Bactrian hyparchs in Arrian 4.1.5 — a view 
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seeking to reconcile his data with those in Curtius 7.6.14-15 — they are to be 
associated with a body of 7000 horsemen. That postulates a rather prominent- 
ly military definition of their role; that is not necessarily inconsistent with 
the evidence about western Anatolia (Mania has lots of soldiers — not cavalry 
particularly, of course — and Stages turns up to defend imperial territory), 
but we should like to know how many Bactrian hyparchs are supposed to 
be involved, and how big was their area of responsibility. There is a similar 
question to ask about Chorienes and the hyparchs like him in Sogdiana. In the 
end, everything tends to make one insist on the obvious point that hyparch is 
an intrinsically vague term, one that exists simply to express subordination 
to something, and that its use in various different Greek texts should actually 
create no expectation of real similarity. 

In the case of two hyparchies (Zenis/Mania; Chorienes) we also find the 
term satrap in use.** Does that provide an extra reason for regarding those 
two cases as substantively similar? It is hard to feel sure how much similarity 
there was between either of those cases and the man described as satrap in a 
Cilician inscription (about whom we can say nothing else that is pertinent) or 
bearers of the title attested in Babylonian and (perhaps) Elamite sources (per- 
haps, because we have to decide what level of satraps are in question there). 
Meanwhile, Josephus (AJ 11.12) prima facie applies the term to what might 
in another view be a *frasaka, but there is too much of an accumulation of 
uncertainities there for it to help a lot. Satrap, though a more characterful title 
than hyparch, still only affirms an aspiration (defence of the kingdom), not a 
means or function — and the means or function might vary significantly. Still, 
the run of evidence probably at least inclines one to assign the Cilician man 
higher status than the rather scrappy nature of his textual attestation might at 
first blush seem to justify. 

The term b‘/ t‘m occurs four times in salient Aramaic sources, once as 
an isolated phrase in a palimpsest (which is susceptible of no further com- 
ment), twice in subscripts to letters (Egypt: TADAE A6.2; Bactria: ADAB 
A2), and once as the title of the most senior among a set of people writing to 
the King in Ezra 4.8. The last appears to assign the person in question a more 
substantive role than do the letter-subscripts, but perhaps one should hesitate 
before postulating that the term could be used of persons of different status — 
though this may be as much because the substantive-looking bé/ témi should 
be downgraded as for the reverse reason (Tuplin 2014b, 128-135). 





44 One could perhaps also imagine it being used of the ‘satrap’ of Paphlagonia 
(Ephor.70 F70), who was surely of subordinate type (Tuplin 2004, 177). 
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At a rather lower level of activity, there seems no strong reason to 
deny similarity of status/function to the *patifrdsa attested in Aramaic at 
Elephantine and in demotic at Saqqara (Smith / Martin 2009: no.2), though 
as both texts are opaque this is not saying a lot. If we are entitled to conjure 
the word *frasaka out of Ezra 5.6/6.6 the people in question there share a title 
with men in the Persepolis Elamite record who are in a relatively high-earning 
group and sometimes act specifically by royal order. The Egyptian *tipati in 
TADAE A4.5 are province-level officials, while Daniel 3.2—3 lists them (nom- 
inally, of course, in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar) towards the end of a longish 
list of officials of provinces (the same Aramaic term). Whether the author of 
Daniel was thinking of subsatrapal provinces (which is what is in question in 
A4.5) is another matter. That the term has ended up in Daniel is probably a 
welcome confirmation that it had currency outside Egypt, but whether it was 
current at the same hierarchical level (or whether indeed we have to postulate 
its currency in one and the same satrapy at more than one level) cannot be 
determined. Another interesting term in Daniel’s list (appearing just before 
the *tipati) is *databara.* In Elamite and (some) Babylonian evidence this 
is a title held by someone described as the ‘*databara of so-and-so’, where 
the superordinate officer is Parnaka or Gubaru or Artareme — i.e. persons of 
considerable standing. A preclusion clause in BM 120024 (no case ‘before 
the king or a databara, a judge or anyone else who has power’) confirms that 
the title-holder is a higher-level judge. It is very regrettable that the scrappy 
allusions to groups of *databaras in three texts from Saqqara (Saqqara 13, 14, 
D3.45) are incapable of confirming that we are here dealing with people at the 
same level. Survival of the term in demotic Egyptian story-telling (Vittmann 
2004, 135) shows that it had had some prominence in Achaemenid Egypt: that 
is probably in line with the Babylonian and Elamite evidence, and it is perhaps 
in the end hyper-sceptical to insist that the Saqqara people could be a bunch of 
more junior functionaries.** The *framanakara (literally ‘command-makers’) 
of the boat-repair text have a degree of specific / professional? interest in / 
competence about the business of boat-building that the treasury-account- 
ants do not, though it is the chief carpenter alone who will be given the ac- 
tual materials and carry out the job.*”7 Meanwhile their titular counterparts 
in Persepolis are connected with workers, indeed specifically wood-workers, 
though in what precise capacity remains open. But it seems likely enough that 





45 For more details on this (and data) see Tuplin 2015. 

46 Inasmuch as *ddta is a term with some special resonance one may also feel inclined 
to assume that the derived personal title was not used too promiscuously: but per- 
haps that would be begging too many questions. 

47 They recur in an unintelligible context in the Memphis Shipyard Journal. 
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in this case we may be dealing with comparable people separated by decades 
and a couple of thousand miles. 

In other cases the basic answer to our initial question is probably no, but 
often there are complications. 

The (evidently Egyptian) epitropoi of Memphis are not to be equated to 
the likes of Artayctes in Sestos or the officials in Josephus AJ 11.61.** There 
are two levels of *ndupati in the boat-repair text (see Appendix 3.1). Terms 
such as dyn’ and spr are too vague not to have multiple applications, often 
marked by additional qualifications. The term pgyd can apply both to an 
estate-official, as in many of the Bodleian Arshama letters and perhaps in 
ADAB A6* (cf. pagdu in later Achaemenid era Babylonian documents) and 
to officials associated with the mdynh of Thebes (in a couple of Elephantine 
documents: TADAE A4.2, A5.5). Prima facie the latter usage is also found in 
TADAE A6.9 (Nakhthor’s famous ration ‘passport’), but that is not perhaps as 
certainly the case as tends currently to be assumed.” 

Another elusive non-Iranian term is sgn. In Arachosia it marks a fortress 
commander, in Samaria a figure who witnesses slave-sales along with (but 


48 The word is also, of course, used of high-rank satrapal governors (Hdt.1.153, 7.7,62). 

49 Akhvamazda describes Vahya-atar, pgyd in Dastakani and Vahumati, as ‘my serv- 
ant’, terminology that Arshama uses of Nakhthor in A6.6:2 (and cf. TADAE IV 
p.150) — and Akhvamazda does not use of e.g. Bagavant. (I am not sure that the 
claim that Dastakani might mean ‘estate’ [Naveh / Shaked 2012, 113] adds any par- 
ticular weight to this interpretation of the pqyd, given that no such claim is advanced 
about Vahumati.) This Vahya-atar is presumably identical with the one in C1:46f, 
given the indirect connection there between him and the place Artuki, with which 
he is also concerned in A6. (One of the failures of Bagavant that Vahya-atar reports 
to Akhvamazda concerns the roofing of houses in Vahumati and Artuki.) So far as 
Cl is concerned there would be no particular reason to identify Vahya-atar specifi- 
cally as an estate-official, but I am not sure the document could be said to preclude 
such a view. 

50 The prevailing view is that they are officials of the state who control resources 
stocked in way-stations along the roads; Arshama is authorizing Nakhthor to draw 
from these resources, on the understanding that the state will be reimbursed from 
his own resources (hence ‘give him rations from my estate’). My inclination is to 
think that they are the equivalents of Nakhthor in a series of Arshama’s estates — 
and that Nakhthor must have carried another document giving him access to state 
resources in those parts of the trip (including most of it after the Tigris) when there 
were no Arshama estates to hand. It is the geographical discontinuity that is prob- 
lematic for the prevailing view. The official road supply system is generally pre- 
sumed to have existed systematically: if it is from that that Nakhthor was drawing, 
why are there discontinuities? See Tuplin 2014b, 59-64. 
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named after) the local governor (phh).*! The city of Samaria is sometimes 
described as byrt’ in the Wadi Daliyeh archive, so is the sgn of the slave-sale 
document actually a sgn byrt’ precisely like the men in the three Arachosian 
places?” Perhaps Ockham’s Razor favours such a view. But there is more to 
sgn than this. In Nehemiah there is a consistent distinction between people 
closely associated with Nehemiah — ‘brothers’ (4.23, 5.10, 14), ‘servants’ (4.23, 
5.10), ‘my bodyguard’ (4.23) — and groups consisting of sgnym plus some or 
all of nobles (Arym), priests, Jews or the people (2.16, 5.7, 17, 7.5). In this 
usage, one suspects, the word is a generic one, embracing different sorts of 
officials. Mutatis mutandis that is probably true in the Elephantine formula 
precluding suit before sgn, judge or lord to which reference has already been 
made (TADAE B2.3, B3.1, B3.10, B3.12, B4.6, B5.4). It is regrettable that 
Egypt has nothing else to offer save the alleged ‘sgn of the sgn’ in Saqqara 
102, which in a virtually destroyed context is simply tantalizing, and the more 
straightforward ‘sgn of the carpenters’ in TADAE A6.2, which reminds us 
once again that the word is intrinsically extremely flexible.™ If it is true that 
sgn is cognate with Saknu, then Babylonian material provides a whole new 
range of comparanda in the chiefs of hatrus in the Muragu archive (and oc- 
casionally elsewhere: Michigan 43) and various other Saknus at earlier dates 
who may or not be in some ways comparable. 

The *hamarakara in the Bodleian Arshama letters (TADAE A6.11—13) ap- 
pear in a context of estate-administration;* that is certainly not the case with 


51 For a recent discussion of the order/date of attested and postulated governors of 
Samaria see Eshel 2007; DuSek 2007, 516-548. 

52 The hierarchical order implicit at Samaria is contradicted in Daniel’s vision of 
the empire of Nebuchadnezzar, where sgny’ figure after satraps but before phwt’ 
(3.2,27). In the (terminologically slightly stranger) world of Darius the Mede they 
even precede satraps (6.7). 

53. One may mutatis mutandis compare A4.7: 18-19 // A4.8: 17-18, where the Elephan- 
tine Jews write to the governor and to ‘Jehohanan the High Priest and his colleagues 
the priests who are in Jerusalem and to Ostanes brother of Anani and the nobles 
[hry] of the Jews’. 

54 A different kind of flexibility is implicit in the fact that in Arachosian forts the same 
person might be both sgn and *upaganzabara (Naveh / Shaked 1973, 451 n.45). 

55 Porten 1968: 46 thought these people were public officials who also worked in the 
private sphere. But private business men had accountants too (as we see in the Murasa 
archive), and so did queens: IrtaSduna orders that a wine-ration be issued from her 
estate at Kuknaka to KamSabana the accountant (mussan zikira: PF 1837), and 
Irdabama tells ‘accountants at Sullaggi’ to look at the sealed document in re a trans- 
action involving a nurseryman and ‘do the accounting’ (PFa 27). TADAE A6.11 and 
A6.12 are consistent with the accountants mentioned therein being officials whose 
remit is no larger than Arshama’s (personal) estate. Nor does their involvement in 
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the treasury accountants of TADAE A6.2 and probably not the case with those 
mentioned in an annotation on PF 0281, while too little survives of Saqqara 
49 and TADAE D3.28 (also from Saqqara) to judge. Of course, this may well 
be a difference without a distinction: accountants do the same sort of things 
whatever the context they do it in. The same can be said of the *ganzabara. 
The ‘treasurer in Arachosia’ is a grander figure than the sub-treasurers in 
individual forts, and perhaps than the multiple treasurers of Transeuphratene 
in Ezra 7.21 or (as gazophulakes) Josephus AJ 11.127. The man in Arad 37 
(Naveh 1981, 166) is, one imagines, much humbler. In the Elamite texts from 
Persepolis the travelling treasurers of PF 1342 and NN 1564 may be a dif- 
ferent sort of person from Sarbaladda ‘the treasurer at Persepolis’ (NN 2356; 
also in PF 1947 and NN 0544) and/or the official encountered repeatedly in the 
Treasury texts; where the men in PFAT 064 (Mztp) and 234 (anonymous) fit in 
I do not know. In Babylonia Bagasrava (Bagasari) the treasurer (Dar. 296, 527, 
534, 542) looks like a man of high standing, but (of course) we see nothing of 
his activities as treasurer, so cannot tell exactly where to put him in the satrapal 
hierarchy.°* In the end, in a world obsessed with the extraction, storage and au- 
thorized re-use of resources, there will have been people who could be entitled 
*ganzabara at every level of the system.*” 

By contrast with *ganzabara and *hamarakara which have fairly specific 
intrinsic meanings, *frataraka simply means ‘superior’. It should not be sur- 
prising, then, that there is a mismatch between the Egyptian evidence, where 
the *frataraka is a personage of superior rank to the Syene-Elephantine rab 
hayla, and the Bactrian evidence where the title is used of people who are 
appparently subordinately associated with Bagavant (ADAB A1:8) or with 
Bagavant’s *azganda (A5:4). Naveh and Shaked suggest ‘chief of workers’ as 
an appropriate understanding for these Bactrian cases: I can see no particular 
reason to go in that precise direction, but we are definitely not looking at any- 
one like the Egyptian official. Other occurrences of the word in Elamite in 





Varuvahhya’s problems imply anything different; if Arshama can give Nakhthor 
authority to interfere in someone else’s estate, he can do the same for his private 
accountants. 

56 The claim that gasabala in TL 104b is the Lycian form of *ganzabara (Benveniste 
1966: 103) is rejected by Schiirr 2012 and left unresolved by Tavernier 2007: 521. 
Melchert 2004: 21 describes the suggestion as ‘contextually attractive but phonolog- 
ically suspect’, without explaining (what I confess I cannot see) what the contextual 
attractions are. 

57 That said, there are appparently no signs of a *ganzabara as such in Babylonia 
between Bagasaru and the Hellenistic era, and term does not figure in surviving 
Egyptian material (though there are treasury accountants). 
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Armenia (Argishtihenele 2**) and in Aramaic at Persepolis (PFAT 67 — a text 
also mentioning seed) cast no further light. The best analogy for the Bactrian 
*fratarakas might actually be the *fratakas of Naphaina the rab hayla in 
TADAE AS.2. Linguistically speaking *frataka and *fratakara are different 
derivatives of fra- ‘before, forwards’), so some slippage of use between them 
(particularly in different places) would not be particularly odd. (The tantalis- 
ing *fratama is, of course, a superlative counterpart to *frataraka.) 

At least in terms of territorial reach (at least if the identifications pro- 
posed by Naveh and Shaked are correct) Bagavant in Bactria and Bagavahya 
or Sanballat in Transeuphratene, though all entitled ph are hardly in quite the 
same ball-park, and the phwt in Migdol are still more modest. The *upadita 
of HumadeSu (Matezzi8), attested in Babylonian documentation,” is attached 
to a site whose importance is surely much greater than anything reasonably 
assignable to Bactrian Araivant, Zartani or Varaina. On the other hand, the 
comparative importance of those places and, say, Borsippa might be more 
open to negotiation: the man we encounter there has a Babylonian name and 
comes towards the end of a witness list in an environment involving the sakin 
témi, a judge of the palace gate, and a *databara (VS 6.128). The term is 
linguistically speaking the equivalent of Greek episkopos, i.e. intrinsically 
not very limited in its possible application. None of the Babylonian evidence 
reveals anything about what an *upadita does; and we may well sympathize 
with the disinclination of Naveh and Shaked (2012, 260) to identify the office 
with that of the *didika- attested in Elamite form (titikas) at Persepolis. 

The term *azganda perhaps has two different references within Bactria: 
for the *azganda who brought a letter from Akhvamazda to Bagavant (in 
ADAB A2:2) sounds like a more mundanely functional bearer of the title 
than the person named in the address line of A5 (Bagavant who is in Khulmi, 
VaxSuvahista the *azganda, Azdayapa his *frataraka). The case 1s interesting 
for another reason, viz that the title survives in Greek in association with the 
environment of the king himself (it was a role held by the future Darius III). 
Since one could say that satraps maintained courts that copied those of the 
king (thus Xen. Cyr. 8.6.1ff), there is theoretically ample possibility for the 
hierarchies of title-holders in the two settings to have strong parallels. Mostly 
one cannot demonstrate this particularly robustly (and one should certainly 
not go around inventing offices in the one or other place by analogy), but the 





58 Koch 1993, 229 (piraddarak). The interpretation is not recognized in Tavernier 
2007. 

59 The termis also available for the satrap of Transeuphratene himself in £zr.5.3,6.6,13, 
Neh.3.7. 

60 Dandamaev 1992, 134 (Hebraica 8.134:14). 
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*azganda might be a case in point. Not that the *azganda named alongside 
Bagavant is a satrap’s associate: but one might postulate that, if the king and 
a phh can both have an *azganda, so can the satrap who lies between them. 
In a number of cases the relationship between the same terms found in 
different places is simply not recoverable. If *fratama is relevant here at all 
(which depends on how to read ADAB C4: see Appendix 3.2), its connection 
with the (almost equally uncertain) *fratama of the Persepolis Treasury tablets 
cannot be objectively judged. The contexts in which we hear of the *azdakara 
in later fifth century Egypt (TADAE A6.1) and Hellenistic Babylonia‘ are 
both broadly financial, though the Hellenistic official (a Greek) is dealing with 
the property of a temple, whereas the provincial ‘share’ (mnt) in A6.1 will be 
something entirely secular. The title’s literal meaning (Gomeone who makes 
something known: ‘herald’ has been favoured, but seems unduly limiting in 
its associations) has no intrinsic connection with resource-allocation. Nothing 
more can be said. When we read (1) that there were two archons in Lycia under 
Pixodarus and (11) that Cyrus made deserving subordinates arkhontas of con- 
quered territory in Pisidia or Mysia, we are reading two rather different sorts 
of statement (the first a good deal more institutionally formal than the latter) 
about rather different sorts of territory. It is impossible to say whether these 
are likely to be particularly similar types of actual situation. We have some 
idea of the nature of the office of rab hayla in Syene-Elephantine but no way 
of knowing how relevant it is to the two references to a rab hayla at Persepolis 
(PFAT 206, 210); in itself the term is entirely vague (army chief) and the 
Persepolis documents provide no details whatsoever. The eparchs postulated 
by disparate sources in Gordium (Xenophon) and Transeuphratene (includ- 
ing specifically Judah) (Josephus, I Esdras) might or might not be compara- 
ble: it depends inter alia on whether Rhathines’ remit ran to a region around 
Gordium. Josephus (4/ 11.138) and I Esdras (8.64) use the term oikonomoi 
alongside eparchs, a pairing that theoretically corresponds to satraps and phwt 
in Ezra 8.36.° I doubt this helps us to decide exactly what Xenophon had in 
mind when he spoke of Cyrus’ oikonomoi organizing and maintaining rev- 
enues in the territory they ruled and being rewarded for doing it well and 
justly by being ‘given more’ — which certainly means being made richer and 
perhaps means having more territory. There is a rhetoric of flexibility and 
self-improvement here that does not sit entirely easily with a model of fixed 
provincial and sub-provincial circumscriptions; but perhaps Xenophon has 





61  Stolper 2006, 235, 243 (AION Suppl.77 A2-7:5). 
62 But in Joseph.11.89, 104, 1 Esd. 6.3, 7.1 eparch is used of the satrap of Trans- 
euphratene. 
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simply imposed that rhetoric on such a model because it suits the purpose of 
his obituary notice. 


Titled people: different titles describing the same thing? 
The potential equivalence of some titles is proved in some cases when they are 
applied to the same individual: hyparch = satrap (Zenis/Mania; Chorienes), 
hyparch = stratégos (Boges), hyparch = epitropos = nomos-holder (Artayctes). 
Perhaps Diodorus’ description of Tamos in 401 as an epimelétés of Ionia, 
Aecolis and adjacent regions is really only describing the same sort of thing 
as Thucydides’ description of him earlier on as hyparch of Ionia. How much 
this tells us that is useful is another matter. Perhaps the satrap/hyparch equa- 
tion (being an equation between Iranian and non-Iranian terminology) does 
deserve note. But does it mean that every hyparch could be a satrap? Given 
the resonance of the term ‘satrap’ that would be a striking proposition. There 
are also cases where personal identity indicates the interchangability of Greek 
and Aramaic terms: Shethar-bozenai is variously satrap, hégemon and (per- 
haps) *frasaka, Bagavahya/Bagoses is stratégos and phh, Sanballat satrap and 
phh. (J am making certain assumptions about actual personal identity here, 
of course.) Of these the first (as remarked earlier) probably involves too many 
uncertainties to get us far — one will hardly venture that all *frasakas could be 
‘satraps’ (and hégemon is a pretty empty term) — but the others provide some 
legitimate ground for supposing that, in the right linguistic circumstances, 
Mania or Artayctes or Tamos might have been entitled phh. Of course, the 
emerging sense of a pattern by which high-level satrapies are divided into cir- 
cumscriptions controlled by a ph then runs up against the irritating problem 
that the Egyptian evidence (not lacking in evidence for sub-satrapal circum- 
scriptions) only provides us with what look like lower-level (multiple) phwt. 
Where personal identity is not involved there are few certainties. The 
rab hayla of Syene-Elephantine is plainly what a Greek could describe as a 
phrourarch, the custos regiae pecuniae what a Persian would have called a 
*ganzabara. Cyrus’ homotrapezoi recall those who eat the governor’s table 
in Nehemiah — though Cyrus was no mere phh.® Sar habbirah (Nehemiah 
7.2) probably means much the same as sgn byrt’ (attested in Arachosia)* and 
lies in the same semantic area as phrourarch and, therefore, rab hayla. But is 
it safe to treat them as structurally similar? Can one, for example, postulate 
for the man in Jerusalem or for any garrison-commander in a Greek source 





63 This is another case, like the *azganda, where there is actual evidence that fits the 
model according to which ‘court’ behaviour is copied down the line from the king. 
64  Isay ‘probably’, because there has been some debate about birah. 
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the sort of judicial activity proper to the Syene-Elephantine rab hayla? The 
*yavabara of ADAB C4 might be structurally analogous to the tumara of 
the Fortification archive or *ganzabara assimilable to Babylonian rab kisiri 
(so the latter might designate someone like Bagasrava). But other equations 
remain debatable. And the fact that slave-sales in Samaria were conducted 
before witnesses who might include one or more of phh, sgn or judge, where- 
as in Babylonia they were conducted at a royal tax-house (bit miksu) or royal 
registry (karri ammaru) in the presence of judges and a *hamarakara,” is 
an important reminder that similar processes may involve (or at least be de- 
scribed as involving) different functionaries in different places.” 

If there is some reason to think that hyparch and phh are analogous terms, 
what are we to do with the fact that Aramaic texts give us Bagavant the phh, 
while Greco-Latin sources offer us a vision of cavalry-commanding hyparchs 
in Bactria? Was Bagavant such a person? In some respects at least the advent 
of Alexander did not dislodge the existing administrative system (the only 
thing in, e.g., ADAB C4 that looks at all un-Achaemenid is that it is dated to 
Alexander’s seventh year). But would the disruptions that undoubtedly im- 
mediately preceded the date to which Arrian is referring at the start of Book 
IV have left governance at the level represented by Bagavant untouched? Is 
Arrian perhaps referring to a large class of lower-placed persons? There is no 
really objective way of resolving this question. 

Are things better with some more traditional queries? People sometimes 
claim that the senti of P.Rylands IX, an Egyptian official of high status, might 
be equated with the person described with the Aramaic term b‘/ t‘m.°* The 
basic facts here are: (a) the senti is apparently a very important figure,” (b) 
the b‘/ t‘m is to be found in the bureaucratic environment of the satrap. To get 
beyond those facts and even to begin to justify equation of the two figures 
involves accepting the free-standing status that Ezra 4.8 seems to confer on 
the b‘/ t‘m and (perhaps) trading on the assumption that the b ‘7 t‘m of TADAE 
A6.2 is on record as independently active in the satrapy. The former is de- 
cidedly uncertain (see Tuplin 2014b, 128-135), the latter at least a matter for 
debate (see Appendix 2). Someone intimately involved in the processing of the 
satrap’s orders would, of course, be an important individual. But the demands 





65 On the witness lists in the Samaria documents see DuSek 2007, 89-97. 

66 Stolper 1989 

67 Cf. Fried 2013, 327-328. Note that DuSek’s discussion (see n.65) indicates that the 
Samarian process was more fluid than Fried suggests. 

68 Thus, e.g., Ray 1994, 253; the possibility is neither affirmed nor rejected by Vittmann 
2009, 101. 

69 Yoyotte 1989, Vittmann 2009, 100-102. 
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of parsimony are not such that we are compelled to minimize the number of 
important individuals. 

Another title that has been the focus of equations with other titles is 
that of the frataraka in the Elephantine documents.” Here directly relevant 
(i.e. Egyptian) comparanda have been thought to include: (a) Parnava, ‘he 
of Tshetres, to whom Syene is entrusted’ (P.Berl. 13582), (b) the eponym of 
the ‘t5 of Osorwer’ (P.Berl. 13552), (c) Atiyawahy (*A@ivahya), the rp‘ Gbtyw 
(‘prince of Coptos’).’! But (b) can only rationally be taken to refer to a nomarch 
(and in any case an Egyptian-held office”) and, although Egyptian ‘prince’ 
might presumably be a hieroglyphic response to all sorts of things, there is no 
reason to assume that it is frataraka. In Parnava’s title Tshetres refers to the 
south of Egypt. The only pertinent evidence about what that meant in Persian 
times is TADAE C3.14, where provinces of Thebes and Tshetres are separate 
non-overlapping entities and Tshetres is therefore the extreme south of the sa- 
trapy. But that evidence comes from May 400 and may or may not be valid for 
487 (the date of P.Berl. 13582). The 487 document is a receipt noting payments 
made to the ‘collection box’ of Parnava. Another Elephantine person who had a 
collection box was Rauka (P.Berl. 23594), though whether the payment made to 
it was of a similar sort to that in Parnava’s case we do not know. Rauka is known 
to have been rab hayla (last attested in 492). So Parnava is presumably at least of 
that status, and the tag ‘to whom Syene is entrusted’ catches attention, since the 
office of rab hayla is sometimes specifically associated with Syene. This does all 
add up rationally to the proposition that Parnava has two place-associated titles 
(Tshetres; Syene) and since, later at least, we have two titles in play for people 
like him — frataraka, rab hayla — it is rational to pair them off and associate the 
frataraka with Tshetres. Of course, this means that the offices that were later (at 
least by 420/19: TADAE B2.9) separate were held by one and the same person in 
487, but there is nothing objectionable in that conclusion. 

Two further observations about the frataraka: (1) There is absolutely no 
ground for simply equating him with the sgn’ of the sgn’-judge-lord preclusion 
formula. The sgn’ there is the frataraka or the rab hayla or whatever other 
official might be relevant at any given time — or indeed place, for there is no 
guarantee that this is not a formulaic trope that could have been used compa- 
rable circumstances in localities with a different range of officials potentially 





70 About the one attested at Memphis (Saqqara 27) nothing definitive can be said; giv- 
en the different use of the term in Bactria, I do not know one can even be sure that 
the Saqqara document presupposes a frataraka like the Elephantine one. 

71 Posener 196, nos. 26, 30. 

72 His title might be Ary n p3 ts: cf., e.g., CG 50060 (BIFAO 55.35), Bothmer 1960, no.66. 
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available for judicial purposes.” (2) It is tempting to think that in other cir- 
cumstances the frataraka might have been entitled phh. But saying that will 
have to be regarded as mostly a tribute to the flexibility of the latter title: the 
size-range of the geographical spaces to which it is appropriate at sub-satrapal 
level (never mind its use of high-level satraps) is so great that one feels that 
almost any circumscription might attract it. phh (connoting replacement) and 
frataraka (connoting, I suppose, relative hierarchic rank) are simply two dif- 
ferent rhetorics of official titulature. Why one is chosen in one place and one 
in another (beyond at least the pull of the language in use in the relevant text 
or document) is one of those questions we may wish, but perhaps in vain, that 
we could understand. I note again that on the partial evidence available to us 
the rhetorical habit was different in Egypt and Bactria. 


Titled people: hierarchical patterns? 

The discussion above has largely focused on individual titles, taken one at a 
time and, where possible, compared across geographical space. Included in 
such discussion is, of course, the issue of where a title sits in the hierarchy 
— that is one consideration when trying to decide if the same title signifies 
the same thing in different places, and the more straightforward observations 
about the inter-relationship of different titles in the same place were touched 
on in the description of the general profile of Greek- and Aramaic-sourced 
material (pp.627 and 630). But can we say anything more systematic about 
this issue? 

The evidence for hierarchy in any one place essentially must come either 
from narratives that presuppose or express inter-relationships (such narratives 
may be in literary or documentary sources, and may have to be constructed 
from more than one text, e.g. Vidranga’s promotion from rab hayla to frat- 
araka) or from formal listings of three or more officials that may enshrine a 
pecking order.” 

Among items in the former category, the more complex ones tend to leave 
elements of uncertainty (Appendix 3): not everyone in TADAE A6.2 and 
ADAB C4 can be unequivocally located in a single hierarchical chain, and 
both texts illustrate the tendency to leave at least some people untitled. Part 
of the rhetoric of titulature is the rhetoric of absence of titulature.” Like all 
rhetorics it must signify something, but, without a code-book, deciding what 





73 One may recall here the way the different officials are available in different places 
for the supervision of slave sales. See above p.642. 

74 Lists of just two tend to fall under the ‘narrative’ heading. 

75 See above p.622 (in connection with Artavant). 
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that something is may be a hopeless task. Still, that it exists at all is worth 
note: this is a world in which the writers of documents are not quite as system- 
atically obsessed with titles as they might have been, a world in which some 
people are so well known to matter (at least in relation to the particular issue at 
hand) that their titular reason for doing so (if any) is comparatively negligible. 
The rhetoric of (not) entitling reflects the psychology of the interplay between 
office and power. 

Other narrative cases (in addition to those noted on pp.627, 630) might 
include the following. They admit of differing degrees of unequivocal 
interpretation. 


(A) There is (as already noted: p.637) a distinction between Nehemiah’s ‘broth- 
ers’ / ‘servants’ / ‘bodyguard’ and a wider generality of officials (sgny’), 
‘nobles’ and others. Both groups are rather ill-defined (‘bodyguard’ is the 
only description that says anything concrete), and their hierarchical inter- 
relation is unclear. Are we looking at what one might call a consilium mod- 
el? Or are the people in the first group literally just Nehemiah’s agents? 
The fact that the ‘brothers’ might have drawn on the governor’s allowance 
and what is said about the behaviour of Nehemiah’s predecessor’s ‘serv- 
ants’ perhaps points to the first option: these do seem to be potentially 
powerful people. That Sanballat is represented as speaking to his brothers 
and the hayla of Samaria is perhaps consonant with this (4.2). 

(B) TADAE A3.3 offers us phwt and scribes in a single narrative. A com- 
plaint is made to the first about non-payment of prs (apparently salary 
to soldiers) and they refer the complainants to the other group. Is this on 
the basis that the scribes are more directly connected with the processes 
for payment of prs? Would that imply that the scribes are hierarchically 
inferior to the phwt? There is no analogy for a plurality of phwt within 
an (apparently) quite restricted geo-administrative space (the plural word 
generally turns up in relation to, e.g., all of Transeuphratene), so it is hard 
to form any even a priori views about the situation. 

(C) In TADAE AS5.2, we encounter activity by ‘the judges of the province and 
the frataka of the rab hayla’. The word order perhaps indicates that the 
frataka is of lower rank than the province judges. Is that only because he 
is the subordinate representative of the rab hayla? Or would the rab hayla 
himself be subordinate. So-called ‘royal’ judges are named before the rab 
hayla in BS5.1, and the province (presumably Tshetres?) is, on the view 
taken above about the frataraka, a larger space than the one in which the 
rab hayla as such is empowered. So the answer is probably yes. A sub- 
satrapal phh, on the other hand, is superior to judges — at least in Bactria 
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(ADAB A1:1,8,13). Alas, no Elephantine text ever reveals how a frataraka 
stands in relation to judges. But we can perhaps legitimately guess. 


(D) The phh and sgn are named as witnesses in that order in the one Wadi 


Daliyeh papryus were they survive together. There is no problem in de- 
ciding that the order is hierarchic, since no one will take Daniel 3.2, 27 
as salient evidence for sgny’ being superior to phwt in a particular geo- 
administrative space. But how should we respond to the occasional ap- 
pearance of Vahudata the judge (dyn’) in witness lists, never in conjunc- 
tion with either phh or sgn? For those who think the sgn here is effectively 
a rab hayla, the Elephantine parallel might suggest that Vahudata is a 
superior officer. His Iranian name (by contrast with the Phoenician name 
of the sgn) might point in the same direction.” 


(E) If Kenzasirma and the accountants in TADAE A6.11—13 are officials en- 


tirely within Arshama’s estate, then they are probably uncomplicatedly 
of lower status than Nakhthor — unless indeed, from Arshama’s point of 
view, that is only really because they have a specifically financial remit, 
whereas Nakhthor is a general manager.” If they are state-accountants 
who either generally double as estate-accountants or were for some rea- 
son thought pertinent to the particular arrangements covered by these 
three letters, then the question may be ill-formed — but the principle that 
Arshama’s view is determinative will still apply. 


(F) Ezra delivers the king’s data to satraps and phwt in Transeuphratene 


76 


77 


(8.36). Taken literally, this draws a distinction between titular satraps 
below the level of the satrap of Transeuphratene (who is sometimes de- 
scribed as a phh anyway!) and phwt — a distinction which must be hierar- 
chical. Since one might otherwise be tempted to think that (subsatrapal) 
satraps and phwt (and indeed hyparchs) are interchangeable categories, 
this passage would become an important indication that the particular and 
resonant Iranian term was not always attached to the sort of people to 
whom it might have been. Or, to put it another way, the category of phwt 
was actually subdivided — which, in the end, is a proposition that ought 
not to be surprising. Our problem, of course, is to figure out on what basis 
a subdivision marked by use of the term ‘satrap’ might have been defined. 


DuSek 2007: 514 suggests that ‘il a pu étre le “juge du Roi”’. I am not sure why he 
implies there was only one in Samaria. The Elephantine evidence does not justify 
such a view. The phh — Sanballat — is not Iranian, of course, but perhaps different 
rules govern the governor: inter alia we are in a context of family inheritance. 
Arshama’s view is, after all, determinative: whatever the actual status of Armapiya, 
Arshama’s letter (A6.8) defines him as subordinate to the pqyd PsamSek. 
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Access to hierarchical order via lists takes us to what is actually a rather 
limited range of items: 


— One Greco-Lycian item: the Xanthos Trilingual’s listing of satrap, archons 
of Lycia and epimelétés of Xanthos: only two (not three or more) subsatra- 
pal officials, but they belong here because of the formality of the source 
and the fact that (notoriously) the body of the text provides no narrative 
whatsoever about them 

— Hebrew or Aramaic items listing officials to be found across the empire as 
a whole” 

— Ezra4.8: b‘/t'm, scribe, judges, prstky, trply, prsy, Urukians, Babylonians, 
Susians (i.e. Elamites) and others deported to Samaria and the rest of 
Transeuphratene by Assurbanipal 

— TADAE A6.1 (*azdakaras, judges and scribes of the province) 

— TADAE A4.5 ( judges, *tipatis and *gausakas). 


Ezra 4.8 is rendered problematic by the presence of several incerta, the talk 
of population groups at the end (who are obviously not sets of officials) and 
the doubt that surrounds the elevated status of the b‘/ t‘m and scribe.” The 
passages from Daniel and Esther are not distinguished by consistency. The 
Xanthos text lacks reliably exact terminological analogies elsewhere, but the 
model of regional (Lycia is a historically distinct landscape within the Caro- 
Lycian satrapy) and city governance is sensible enough — though one is left 
wondering in how many other Lycian cities there would be an epimelétés: i.e. 
is Artemelis really a sign of city-governance or just of a smaller subregion 
perhaps embracing several cities? The items in TADAE A6.1 are probably in 
descending order (we move from largely Iranians holding an Iranian-language 
title to people with Egyptian names, and these are the province-level addres- 
sors of a formal letter to Arshama), but about TADAE A4.5 is hard to be quite 
sure. The rhetoric of the letter (the Jews are affirming that the truth of their 
report could be confirmed by judges, *fipatis and *gausakas) favours cumula- 
tion of referents (the more people who can plausibly confirm the story the bet- 





78 Dan. 3.2: satraps, prefects (sgny’), governors (phwt’), ‘drgzry’ (?), treasurers (gdb- 
ry’), judges (dtbry’), tpty’, and all the rulers (s/tny) of the provinces; Dan. 3.27: sa- 
traps, sgn’, phwt’, hdbry of the king (is the last — and the same in 6.7 — a miswriting 
of gdbry’ or dtbry’?); Dan.6.7: srky of kingdom, sgny’, satraps, hdbry, phwt’; Esther 
1.3: sare w’bd’w; hyl Prs wMdy hapartemim we sare hammedinowt; Esther 2.18: 
Sare and servants; Esther 3.12: satraps, phwt each province, sare of each people; 
Esther 8.9: satraps, phwt’ and sare of provinces (mdynh), Esther 9.3: sare of prov- 
inces, satraps and phwt’. 

79  Tuplin 2014b, 128-135. 
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ter). But which order should they come in? Does the fact that *tipati appears 
after judges in Daniel 3.2 decide the issue? Or does the unique appearance 
of *tipati and *gausaka and the fact that they have Iranian titles entitle the 
suspicion that we have ascending order? 


The general message is that hierarchy is not quite as easy to establish in spe- 
cific cases as one might imagine. That being so, the attempt to map one to 
one another hierarchies that are partially reflected in different places at dif- 
ferent times (and thereby come up with some sort of complex administrative 
template) is probably doomed to failure. That there is a system of (at least) 
satrapies, regions, sub-regions and towns/fortresses is plain enough (though 
predictable anyway). There are liable to be native structures that may or may 
not sit awkwardly in relation to this system.*° At any given level there are 
likely to be officials with ostensibly judicial titles and officials of whom that is 
not true. How we are to characterize the frequency and nature of the military 
presence (and therefore the officials with specifically military-sounding titles) 
is a notorious problem. The non-military and non-judicial people are mostly 
resource-managers or information-processors (again fairly predictable). But 
when it came to naming the parts of this machine, the fact that it was run 
for the benefit of Iranian speakers but bureaucratically speaking through the 
medium of non-Iranian languages did not necessarily make for uniformity. 
The Iranian language certainly intruded into these other languages, perhaps 
especially Aramaic, but it does not seem to have done so consistently, and the 
phenomena that remain admit of the conclusion that it was not used consist- 
ently in the first place. 





80 Were the provinces and nomes of Egypt identical? 
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Appendix 1: checklist of subsatrapal officials 


Greek / Latin 


(a) Linguistically Iranian terms 


gazophulax 
*grastapatis 


satrap 


Syria/Phoenicia (Joseph. AJ 11.127) 

Caria (Descat 2011, Schwartz 2015: Artimes) 

Aeolis (Xen. Hell.3.1.10: Zenis, Mania) 

Sogdiana (Curt. 8.2.19: Sisimithres; Curt. 8.4.21: Chorienes*’) 


Samaria (Joseph. AJ 11.302: Sanballat), Syria (bid. 11.12: 
Sathrubarzanes) 


Dubia: Orontes (Diod. 15.90.3), Ariaeus (14.80.8), anony- 
mi (Xen. Anab. 3.4.31, 4.4.2, 5.10; Diod. 14.98.3, 17.27.5, 1 
Esdr4.47-48, 49, Joseph. AJ 11.59—60, 61) 


— Aramaic, Babylonian, Elamite 


(b) Linguistically non-Iranian terms 


arkhon 


chiliarch 

custos regiae pecuniae 
dikastés 

dux 

eparch 


epimelétés 





Pisidia/Mysia (Xen. Anab. 1.9.14) 

Lycia (Xanthos trilingual*: Hieron, Apollodotus) 
Notium (Thuc. 3.34: Hippias) 

Cebren (Xen. Hell. 3.1.18) 

Dubium Ilium (Aen.Tact. 24.4) 

Generic statement in Xen. Cyr. 8.6.1 ff. (cf. Oec. 4) 
Persepolis (Curt. 5.5.3: Tiridates) 

Persia (Ael. VH 1.34) 

Chios (Curt. 4.5.18) 

Gordium (Hell.Oxy. 24.6: Rhathines) 

Judah (1 Esdr. 6.27: Zerubbabel) 
Transeuphratene (Joseph. AJ 11.138, 1 Esdr. 8.64) 
Dubium: Cyprus (Theop. 115 F103 [2]: Abdemon) 


(1) Aeolis/Ionia (Diod. 14.19.6: Tamos), Lydia and Phrygia 
(ibid.) 


81 Accepting the emendation of cohortandus to Chorienes (Bosworth 1995, 135). 
Chorienes and Sisimithres were distinct individuals. Contrast an older view that 
they were identical and even that ‘Chorienes’ was some sort of title: e.g. Brunt 1976, 


407. 


82 Metzger / Laroche / Dupont-Sommer 1979; Kuhrt 2007, 859-863 (17.33). 
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epitropos 


grammateus 
grammatistés 


graphon 
hégemon 


hyparch of PN 


hyparch of GN 


hyparch 


hypaspistés 
komarch 
krités 


nomarch 


oikonomos 


phoinikistés 
phorologoi 


Christopher Tuplin 


(2) Xanthos (Xanthos Trilingual [see n.82]: Artemelis) 

Sestos (Hdt. 7.78: Artayctes) 

Memphis (Hdt. 3.27—28) 

Transeuphratene (Joseph. AJ 11.61) 

Joseph. AJ 11.22, 26 (Semelios) 

Sardis (Hdt. 3.128) 

Joseph. AJ 11.22 (ho panta to prattomena graphon), 26 (ho 
graphon ta prospiptonta) (Rhathymus) 

Transeuphratene (1 Esdr. 6.7, 26: Sathrabuzanes) 

Gaza (Hegesias ap. Diog.Hal. Comp.Verb. 18: Batis) 


Western Anatolia: Thuc. 8.87 (Tamos), 8.108 (Arsaces), 8.16 
(Stages), Ps.-Arist. Oec. 1348a14 (Condalus), Dem. 23.141—2 
(Philiscus), Xen. Hell. 3.1.12 (Mania) 


Dubium: Xen. Anab. 1.8.5 (Ariaeus) 

Tonia (Thuc. 8.31: Tamos) 

Sestos (Hdt. 7.33, 9.116: Artayctes) 

Cyme (7.194: Sandoces) 

Lemnos (Hdt. 5.27) 

Lydia (Robert 1975: Droaphernes) 

Bactria (Arr. 4.1.5: multiple) 

Sogdian sub-region (Arr. 4.21.1, 9: Chorienes and others) 
Dana (Xen. Anab. 1.2.20) 


Dubia: Armenia (Xen. Anab. 4.4.4: Tiribazus), Doriscus (Hdt. 
7.105: Mascames), Eion (Hdt. 7.107: Boges), Thrace/Hellespont 
(Hdt. 7.106: anonymi), Caunus (Hell.Oxy. 23: Leonymus), 
western Anatolia (Dem. 15.9: Tigranes) 


Eastern Iran (Ctesias 688 F15 [56]: Mitradates) 
Armenia (Xen. Anab. 4.5.10,24ff) 

Joseph. AJ 11.22 

West of Halys (Hdt. 5.102) 

Sestos (Hdt. 9.116: Artayctes) 

Western Anatolia (Xen. Anab.1.9.19) 
Transeuphratene (1 Esdr. 4.47—48, 49, 8.64) 
Dana (Xen. Anab. 1.2.20) 

Egypt (Diod. 11.71) 
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phrourarch Mytilene (Arr. 2.1.5: Lycomedes; Curt. 4.5.22: Chares) 
Samos (Dem. 15.9: Cyprothemis) 
Sardis (Arr. 1.17.3: Mithrines) 
Aeolis khoria (Polyaen. 6.10: Alexander) 
Miletus (Arr. 1.18.4: Hegesistratus) 
Caunus (Hell.Oxy. 23: Leonymus) 
Pteleus (Polyaen. 7.26) 
Western Anatolia (Polyaen. 2.19: unnamed location) 


Western Anatolia (Xen. Anab.1.1.6: multiple unnamed 
locations) 


Gaza (Joseph. AJ 11.320: Batis) 

generic statement in Xen. Cyr. 8.6.1ff. (cf. Oec.4). 
praefectus Damascus (Curt. 3.13.2f) 

Pasargadae (Curt. 5.6.10: Gobares) 

Uxian region (Curt. 5.3.4: Medates) 


stratégos Judah (Joseph. AJ 11.297: Bagoses) 
Dubium Eton (Plut. Cim. 7: Boges) 
toparch Transeuphratene (1 Esdr. 4.47—48, 49; Joseph. AJ 11.59—60) 


Aramaic / Hebrew sources 


(a) Linguistically Iranian terms 


*azdakara Egypt (Elephantine): TADAE A6.1 (Achaemenes, Sineri§ and 
others) 
— Babylonian 
*azganda Bactria: ADAB AS:4 (VaxSuvahi8ta); A2.2 (anonymous) 
— Greek 
*bajibara Palestine (Arad): Arad 8 (doubtful) 
*databara Egypt (Memphis): Saqqara 13, 14; D3.45 
OT: Dan. 3.2 
— Egyptian, Babylonian, Elamite 
*framanakara Egypt (Elephantine): TADAE A6.2 (Samaiiillek and others) 


Egypt (Memphis): TADAE C3.8HIB:1 
— Elamite 
*frasaka OT: Ezra 5.6,6.6 (Shethar-bozenai and others) (very speculative) 


— Elamite 
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*frataka 


*fratama 


— Elamite 


*frataraka 


— Elamite 


*ganzabara 


Christopher Tuplin 


Egypt (Elephantine): TADAE A5.2 
OT: Esther 1.3, 6.9; Dan.1.3 
Dubium Bactria: ADAB C4:37 


Egypt (Elephantine): TADAE A4.5, 7, 8 (Vidranga), B2.9 
(Ramnadaina), 


Egypt (Memphis): Saqqara 27 (GarSapata) 
Persepolis: PFAT 67 
Bactria: ADAB A1:8 (Ahuradata), A5:4 (Azdayapa) 


Palestine (Arad): Arad 37 

Persepolis: PFAT 064 (Mztp), 234 

Arachosia: Bowman 1970 passim (variously Datamithra, 
Bagapata) 

Bactria: B10 (Margudata) 

OT: Ezra 1.8 (Mithredath), 7.21 (anonymi in Transeuphratene) 


— Babylonian, Elamite, ?Lycian 


*gauSaka 


*hamarakara 


— Babylonian 
*haptaxvapata 


*naupati 


*patifrasa 
— Egyptian 
*pidfakana 
*ratu 
satrap 





Egypt (Elephantine): TADAE A4.5 

Egypt (Elephantine): TADAE A6.2 (Amrkrn zy gnz’) 

Egypt (Memphis): TADAE D3.28, Saqqara 49 

Egypt (Driver): TADAE A6.11, 12, 13 (Kenzasirma and others) 
Persepolis: PFAT 281 


Egypt (Elephantine): TADAE B3.9 (Vidranga).* 


Egypt (Elephantine): TADAE A6.2 (Mithradates; Psamsineith 
and another) 


Egypt (Memphis): Saqqara 15?, 64b (P3-n-Hr) 
Egypt (Elephantine) (TADAE A4.2) 


Bactria: ADAB C1:47; C4:10, 25 (Danga) 

Bactria: ADAB A9:3 

Anatolia (Lycia): Xanthus trilingual (see n.82) 

Anatolia (Cilicia): Hemite inscription (Lemaire 1991, 205) 


83 It is doubtful whether Apth in Saqqara 63 is another form of this title. If *haptaxva- 
pata means “protector of the seventh part” (cf. Tavernier 2007, 425), it looks as 
though etymological sense no longer dictated the semantics of what had perhaps 
become a status-marking honorific title. 
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Dubium OT: Ezra 8.36 


— Elamite, Babylonian, Greek 


*sarakara 
*srauSya 
*tipati 


*upadita 


— Babylonian 
*upaganzabara 
*yatakara 


*yavabara 


wrsbr 


Incerta 
*DRGZRY’ 
*PRSKY’ 
*PRSTKY’ 
TRPLY 


Bactria: ADAB C3:40—41 

Bactria: ADAB C3:41 

Egypt (Elephantine): TADAE A4.5 
OT: Daniel 3.2-3 


Bactria: ADAB C4:5, 22, 37, 39, 44, 48 (variously Atarvaza, 
Amavadata, Ahuradata) 


Arachosia: Bowman 1970 passim (various names) 

Egypt: Saqqara 69 (cf. Tavernier 2004, 437). 

Bactria: ADAB C4:2, 20, 35, 59 (variously Vakhshudata, 
ViStaspa) 

Egypt (Driver): A6.5 (Kosakan), A6.11 (Petosiri) 


OT: Daniel 3.2 

OT: Ezra 5.6, 6.6: cf s.v. frasaka 
OT: Ezra 4.8 

OT Ezra 4.8 


(b) Linguistically non-Iranian terms 


b‘1 t‘m 


dyn’ 


karpologos 


Egypt (Elephantine): TADAE A6.2:23 (‘Anani) 
Bactria: ADAB A2:7 (A@fiya), A5.5 
OT: Ezra 4.8 (Rehum [Samaria]) 


Egypt (Elephantine): TADAE A3.8 (Paisana), A4.5 (pro- 
vince: anonymous), A5.2 (province: Bagaparna, Naphaina, 
Mannuki), A5.5, A6.1 (Bagadana and others), B2.2 (Damidata 
and others), B5.1 (royal: anonymous), B7.1 (anonymous); B2.3, 
B3.1, 2, 12, B4.6 (formulaic references). 


Egypt (Memphis): TADAE B8.4, B8.10, Saqqara 27, 79 
(Yazaka), 121, Lemaire / Chauveau 2008: fr.a (province: 
anonymous) 


Samaria: WDSP 2.10, 3.11, 10.10 (Vahudata) 
Bactria: ADAB A1:1, 13; A4:2 

OT: Ezra 4.8-9, 7.25 

Palestine (Tel Kheleifeh): ostracon 2069 (doubtful) 
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k8yS§ qryt’ Egypt (Memphis): Saqqara 22 
phh Egypt (Elephantine): A4.7/4.8 (Bagavahya) 
Egypt (Migdol): A3.3 
Palestine (Samaria): A4.7/4.8 (Sanballat), WDSP 7.17 


(Hananyah), 8.10 (name lost); WD 22 ({Dela]yahu). Palestine 
(Judah): various jar stamps; Avigad 1976, bullae 5,14 


Bactria: ADAB A2.8 (Bagavant) 


OT: Ezra 5.14 (Sheshbazzar), 6.7, 8.36, Nehemiah 2.7 (anony- 

mous) 5.14 (Nehemiah), Esther 3.12, 8.9, 9.3.84 

Dubium Arabia: TA 20 (Psgw Shahru), JSlih 349 (Abdu) 
pqyd Egypt (Elephantine): ADAB A4.2 (of Thebes: Mazdayazna), 

A5.5 (of Thebes: anonymous); Clermont-Ganneau 44 

Egypt (Memphis): Lemaire / Chauveau 2008: fr.a 

Egypt (Driver): TADAE A064 (Ahhapi, Psamshek), 

A6.8 (Psamshek), A6.9 (Nakhthor; Marduk [in ’/g.kd/r], 

Nabudalani [Lair], Zatavahya [Arzuhin], Upastabara [Arbel, 

HL., Matlubash], Bagafarna [Salam], Fradafarna, Hw... 

[Damascus]), A6.10—-13 (Nakhthor), A6.15 (Micgapata), A6.15 

(Ahatubasti) 

Bactria: ADAB A6 (Vahya-atar [in Dastakani and Vahumati]) 

OT: Esther 2.3 


— Babylonian 


rb Egypt (Abydos): TADAE D22.25, 27 (Irkmnh or Trkmn’) 

rb ’sry’ Persepolis: PFAT 053 

rb dgl Egypt (Saqqara): TADAE B8.5 (Bzpy or Bwpy) 

rb hyl Egypt (Elephantine): TADAE A3.1 (anonymous), A4.3, 


B2.9, B2.10, B3.9 (Vidranga), A4.7/4.8, A5.2 (Nafaina), B5.1 
(Rauka), D17.1 (anonymous) 


Persepolis: PFAT 206 (Datama), 210 (anonymous) 


rb m’t Egypt (Elephantine): TADAE A5.5 
rb swsh Persepolis: PFAT 181, 232 
sgn Egypt (Elephantine): TADAE A6.2 (Shamou); B2.3, B3.1, 12, 


B4.6 (formulaic references) 

Egypt (Memphis): Saqqara 102 

Palestine (Samaria): WDSP 8.10—11 (Isiyaton), WDSP 11 r.13 
(Hanan). 





84 Note also the Hebrew superscription Yehezqiyah ha-peha on some fourth century 
Yehud coins: see Mildenberg 1979, 187, 194 (pl.22.14—16,18; on 17 see Barag 1985), 
Mildenberg 2000, 380, 388 (pl. LIV.13). 
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Persepolis: PFAT 196 
Arachosia: Bowman 1970: passim (various names) 
OT: Nehemiah 2.16,5.7,17,7.5, Daniel 2.48,3.2,27,6.7 


Bactrias ADAB A1:12 (Ha8yavax8u), A2:7, A4:6, A7:2 
(Daizaka), A3:3 (anonymous), A5:3, A6:11 (Nurafratara), 
C3:42 (Ahuradata) 


Egypt (Elephantine): TADAE A6.1 (of province: Peteisi, Harudj 
and others), A6.2 (Anani; Nabuaqab), B4.3:13, B4.4:12,14 (of 
storehouse) 


Egypt (Memphis): Lemaire / Chauveau 2008: fr.a (of province), 
TADAE C3.8 IIIB:37, C3.19:32 


Egypt (Migdol): TADAE A3.3 

Egypt (Driver): TADAE A6.8 (Ahpepi), A6.9—13 (Rashta) 
Persepolis: PFAT 177 

OT: Ezra 4.8 (Shimshai [Samaria]) 

OT: Ezra 9.1 (srm), Nehemiah 2.9 (sry hyl), 7.2 (sr habbirah), 
3.9-18 (sr pelek) 

OT: Esther 1.3 (sr hammedinwb), 3.12 (sr ‘am) 

OT: Nehemiah 2.8 (Asaph) 

OT: Ezra 7.25 

Egypt (Memphis): Saqqara 76 
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Appendix 2: Hananiah / ‘Anani, etc. 


The record (in Elephantine documents and in Nehemiah) presents us with sev- 
eral near homonymous individuals who may have a certain allure of power, 
only two of whom have titles (viz [2] and [8]) — prima facie dissimilar ones at 
that. The question is whether untitled ones with an allure of power are simply 
identical with one or other of the titled ones. 

Porten/ Lund 2002 recognize 28 different individuals in Egyptian Aramaic 
texts with similar names (‘Anani: 15; ‘Ananiah: 7; Hanan: 5; Hananiah: 1). 
‘Anani and ‘Ananiah are definitely sometimes used of the same person (see 
three well-attested individuals at Porten / Lund 2002, 390-1). Particular atten- 
tion is due to the following persons: 


(A) The Hananiah of A4.1 (Passover Letter). 

(B) ‘Anani the scribe and b’/ t’m in Arshama’s office in A6.2 (411 BC). 

(C) ‘Anani, whose servants Seho and Hor rescued Mauziah from imprison- 
ment by Vidranga the rab hayla (A4.3:4, 10, 11: before 410 BC). 

(D) The Hananiah whose arrival in Egypt marked the beginning of Khnum’s 
hostility to the Jews (A4.3:7: no date).* 

(E) The Hananiah whose servants included Hor (A4.3:8). 

(F) ‘Anani, brother of Ostanes, one of the recipients of a pre-407 petition 
about the 410 BC Elephantine temple destruction (A4.7). Ostanes was in 
Jerusalem, but ‘Anani need not have been. 

(G) Hanani, brother of Nehemiah (Neh. 1.2, 7.2). 

(H) Hananiah, fortress commander (sar habbirah) in Jerusalem (Neh. 7.2). 


Of these (4) must = (5), since there is no rational reason to make the comments 
in question within the context of a single letter unless they are about the same 
person, but other identifications are less clear. 

It is perfectly fair to hold that (3) is not the same as (4)=(5).*° That the 
writer uses two different spellings creates a presumption of non-identity;*’ 
and since A4.3:5-11 treats Seho and Hor separately (even though in both cases 
Mauziah is asking Jedaniah and his colleagues to look after them and it is 
their joint-action in his favour that occasioned the request), it is quite logical 





85 The passage is normally translated in a way that implies Hananiah was still in Egypt 
at the time A4.3 was written (in, e.g.,,Khnum is against us since Hananiah has been 
in Egypt’). But Porten 2011, 133 n.32 notes (after Kottsieper 2002, 154) that, since 
the relevant part of the verb ‘to be’ is left unexpressed, one could as well translate 
*.since Hananiah was in Egypt’, implying that he had since left. 

86 Thus, e.g., Cowley 1923, 137; Porten 1968, 130 n.57; Kratz 2011, 425. 

87 Especially as Hanan- and ‘Anan- presuppose different etymologies (Porten 1968, 
140-141. 
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to hold that the remark about Hor being a servant of Hananiah does not simply 
repeat something that is also true of Seho. (But this does require some expla- 
nation of Hor being a servant of both ‘Anani and Hananiah.) 

Identification of (1) with (4)=(5) (presumed in Porten / Lund 2002, 354) is 
based on the desire not to multiply entities when dealing with what is the rarer 
form in Egyptian texts and the assumption that someone capable of writing to 
Elephantine on a religious topic, while citing a letter from Darius to Arshama, 
(i.e. [1]) might be the sort of person capable of marking the start or a new ex- 
acerbation of bad feeling between Jews and the priests of Khnum. The issue 
is important because the identification entails that the author of A4.1 came to 
Egypt. 

Identification of (2) and (3) (as in Porten / Lund 2002, 389) presumes that 
the authority implicit in (2)’s chancellery position is consistent with his serv- 
ants’ capacity to intervene successfully with Vidranga and the otherwise un- 
known Harnufe. It is also plainly not absurd to think that (2)=(3) is the same 
as (6); marking Ostanes as ‘brother of ‘Anani’ makes perfect sense if both 
writers and addressee know of their co-religionist’s status in the Egyptian 
bureaucracy. 

Various scenario have been suggested to account for Hananiah’s letter (the 
Passover Letter) and clarify his identity. 


(A) Porten 1968, 128-131: Hananiah was Nehemiah’s brother, who was per- 
haps now phh of Judah (i.e. [1]=[7]=[8]) and had received authority to en- 
force Jewish law in Egypt as well as Ebir Nari (an extension of the remit of 
Ezra 7.25). The implication seems to be that he is doing so unilaterally and 
proactively.** As stated, this scenario poses a problem. Why is Hananiah 
(presumably in Jerusalem) writing to the Jews in Egypt about a message 
sent from Darius to Arshama (in Egypt)? Does that not undermine the 
idea of his having his own authority to enforce Jewish law in Egypt or at 
least reveal that it was a rather empty authority? Porten compares the let- 
ter of Esther and Mordecai to the Jews of the empire about Purim (Esther 
9.20-32), Queen Esther’s additional authority being like that of Darius in 





88 This entails reading Nehemiah 1.2 + 7.2 as evidence that Nehemiah’s brother Hanani 
became Hananiah the Jerusalem fortress-commander (and was thus on an upward 
career path that might lead to a governorship) — in other words identifying (7) and 
(8), while ignoring one of the references to (7). Perhaps this corresponds to the sug- 
gestion in Kittel / Kahle 1937 that 7.2 is corrupt and should be read as saying simply 
that Nehemiah put Hananiah the fortress-commander in charge of Jerusalem. This 
is not repeated in Elliger / Rudolph 1977. Grelot 1972, 380 by contrast thought our 
Hananiah might be either Nehemiah’s brother (so too Briant 2002, 586) or the for- 
tress commander, but not both. 
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the present case. But what we have here is not a joint letter, so the parallel 
is inexact. 

(B) Porten 1968, 279-282: Hananiah was commissioned by the Jewish au- 

thorities in Judah or Babylon to petition Darius to allow the Elephantine 
people to celebrate Passover despite objections from the Khnum priest- 
hood — objections that were proximately an epiphenomenon of the dis- 
turbances following Artaxerxes’ death and the consequential absence 
of Arshama.* It is further noted that Hananiah ‘apparently remained in 
Egypt, attached to Arsames’ court’ (281). This is not a covert suggestion 
that (1) and (2)=(3) are identical; rather (I assume) it follows from identi- 
fying (1) with (4)=(5): as Hor (one of ‘Anani’s servants) is also Hananiah’s 
servant, Hananiah must still be in Egypt at the date of A4.3. 
In this version of events Hananiah (who could still in fact be Nehemiah’s 
brother and/or the erstwhile Jerusalem fortress-commander) brought 
Darius’ decree to Arshama ‘and then, on the authority of the Jerusalem 
leadership, wrote the Jews instructions concerning the festival’ (281). 
That mitigates some of the problems about the letter’s status in the previ- 
ous scenario. 

(C) Briant 2002, 586 produces a version in which — either in the context of 
a request for intervention from Elephantine or entirely proactively — the 
authorities in Jerusalem decided to unify ritual in the diaspora and se- 
cured a document that gave royal sanction to their extension of the law 
of Moses (what Ezra 7.25 calls the ‘law of your god’) from Jerusalem 
to Elephantine.*° This scenario combines elements of the other two or 
(put another way) is a version of the first scenario that includes an explic- 
it explanation of the role of Darius-Arshama. It is also a version of (A) 
in explicitly entertaining the possibility that Hananiah is identical with 
Nehemiah’s brother Hanani (i.e. (1) = (7)) — but without further specu- 
lations about a governorship that would make his journey to Egypt (and 
prolonged stay there) hard to credit. 

(D) Scenarios (A)—(C) keep the Hananiah of the Passover Letter separate from 
the ‘Anani(s) known in other Egyptian sources (i.e. [2], [3] and [6]). But 
another scenario involves identifying (1) and (2)=(3) (Smith 1984, 230— 
233). The suggestion is that the role of ‘Anani / Hananiah in Arshama’s 
office meant he was in a position to send the Elephantine Jews unofficial 





89 In substance the objections would not be so much to ram-sacrifice, since the Jews 
could just as well sacrifice goat, as to the anti-Egyptian slant of the Exodus narrative 
and therefore the Passover celebration. 

90 This image of the interplay of royal and local law is endorsed by Porten / Faber 1996, 
126. 
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information about an incoming letter of interest, ahead of the formal letter 
from Arshama that would be required to give the decision effective au- 
thority against any in Elephantine who might be unhappy about it. But one 
could join this treatment of ‘Anani / Hananiah to something like scenario 
(B): a Jew capable of becoming (by 411) one of Arshama’s chancellery 
officials — especially if one went a step further and said he had a Persian- 
named brother in Jerusalem (i.e. = [6]) — might be just the sort of person to 
carry out the commission Porten envisages in 419/8. The problem remains 
that Hananiah and ‘Anani are prima facie different names (above n.87). 
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Appendix 3: TADAE 6.2 and ADAB C4 


1. Process and hierarchy in TADAE A6.2 


In A6.2, Arshama issues an order to Wahpremahi (1) that boat-repairs be car- 
ried out (22—23). These repairs will follow what is laid down by the treasury- 
accountants. (The order at 23 is strictly that what the accountants say should 
be done.) The report of the treasury accountants occupies lines 6—22 of the 
document. The main burden of this section is a list of requisite materials, but 
it also indicates the process by which the boat-problem had been dealt with. 

Psamsineith and PN (Carian *ndupatis) reported that the boat needs re- 
pair. This report was transmitted to Arshama via Mithradates (also a *nadupa- 
ti, but presumably of higher standing) and perhaps another official (whose title 
and name are lost). Arshama then issued an initial order for proper inspection 
and determination of cost. This order was presumably transmitted (directly 
or indirectly) back to Mithradates for execution (since it is Mithradates who 
takes the next action). 

Mithradates showed the boat to the treasury-accountants and the treas- 
ury-accountants showed it to Sama8gillek (the *framdnakara) and his col- 
leagues and to the chief-carpenter (Samou). They in turn produced a state- 
ment of requirements for the repair and requested that an order be made that 
(a) the materials should be given to the chief-carpenter and (b) the chief-car- 
penter should make the repairs. 

A report encapsulating all of this was then prepared by the treasury-ac- 
countants and, it seems, transmitted to Arshama (whether it went via 
Mithradates and/or some other channel, we cannot tell). Arshama now writes 
to Wahpremahi (an untitled addressee) instructing that the recommendation 
of the treasury-accountants (effectively that materials be provided and repairs 
made) be carried out. Since execution of the repairs presupposes release of the 
materials one might locate Wahpremahi in that vicinity; where this leaves him 
in relation to the treasury and/or its accountants is a nice question. One may 
not want to make him too menial, since Arshama does address him directly. 

In terms of hierarchy, then, we plainly have two levels of *nadupati, and 
one may feel it likely that the treasury-accountants represent a higher level 
than the *framdnakara and the carpenter: the accountants are presumably 
concerned with (accounting for) all sorts of resources, whereas the others are 
concerned with the execution of particular tasks. (Other evidence about the 
term *framdnakara coheres with this, and perhaps makes them superordinate 
to the chief carpenter.) But where Mithradates stands (as a senior nadupati) 
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relative to the treasury-accountants is unclear; and the complete uncertainty 
about Wahpremahi is troubling. 

The document also has a bearing on a separate issue of process/hierarchy, 
that relating to the actual production of the letter itself; for that aspect see 
Tuplin 2014b, 128-135. 
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2. Process and hierarchy in ADAB C4 





ARAIVANT 
On 15 Sivan 7 Alexander 


Disbursement of barley <from> 
Vakhshudata ywor’ in Araivant 


Nafabarzana nmyt (assessed) barley, 
wheat, millet 
Nafabarzana nsp (determined) 


Atarvaza ‘pdyt’ in Araivant 
gbh (collected) for ‘pyt’ 

ybl (conveyed) to Amainakana 
[barley, gun...]3 


Atarvaza (ditto) 

gbh for ywdh 

ybl to Varéavarzana 
barley, 10 gun 


Danga ptpkn in Araivant 
gbh as ration for servant 
boys in Araivant in Sivan 
sees 1 gun 9 se’a 


What servant boys (rytky’), hstrknt 
and ‘sngsn, received as ration in Sivan 
millet, 7 gun 


4 damaged lines 
lost transaction 
month of [Sivan] mentioned 


What the slaves (‘/ymn) and slave-girls 
(mht), livestock-attendants received as 
ration in Sivan from VaxSudata ywbr’ 
in Araivant millet, 5 gun 








VARAINA 
{No date} 


Disbursement of barley <from> Vistaspa ywbr’ in 
Varaina 


Nafabarzana nmyt (assessed) barley, wheat, millet 
Nafabarzana prim nspw (determined in best 
manner) 


Ahuradata ‘pdyt’ in Varaina 
gbh (collected) for ‘pyt’ 

ybl (conveyed) to Amainakana 
bfarley, gun ...] 


Ahuradata pdyt’ 

gbh for ywdh 

{no conveyance mentioned} 
[commodity, quantity lost] 


Ahuradata (ditto) 
gbh for geese 
barley 2(¢+) gun 
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Amavadata pdyt’ in Zartani 
ghbh (collected) for pyt’ 

{no conveyance mentioned} 
barley 10 gun 


Danga ptpkn 

gbh as ration for servant 
boys in Araivant in Tammuz 
millet, 1 gun 


What the servant boys hstrknt and ‘sngsn 
received as ration in Tammuz 


millet, 6 gun, 6 sea 


Up to 5 lines lost 





VaxSuabradata (s. of Khsh.) 
nspw ration of servant boys 
in Varaina in Tammuz 
barley 1 gun 24 griv 


VaxSuabradata (ditto) 
nsp for pyt’ 


Ahuradata ‘pydt’ 
ghbh for ‘pyt’ 
barley, 1 gun 


VaxSuabradata (ditto) 
nsp [? for sowing] 
millet 10 griv 


Ahuradata 
gbh for sowing (zr‘) 


VaxSuabradata/Mithravaxsu 
nsp for pyt’ 


Ahuradata ‘pydt’ 
gbh 
barley [1 gun], 8 griv 


[Total millet] 6 gun, 24 griv 
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C4 recto®' records cereal transactions successively at (a) Araivant and (b) 
Varaina. Each geographical section of the document has subsections (marked 
off from one another with a combined jagged and straight line) relating to the 
months Sivan (II) and Tammuz (IV) (Araivant) and Tammuz (IV) and Ab 
(V) (Varaina). There is a date of 15 Sivan (III) 7 Alexander at the very start of 
the entire document, but this might relate to the drawing up of the document, 
not to the processes within its body. If so, the earlier parts of the two geo- 
graphical sections do not contain any explicit dates and are only marked off 
from the first month-related entries by a plain straight line. The deployment 
of these plain straight lines is not entirely logical, since a division is marked 
in the Varaina section between two entries about the same official, the equiv- 
alents of which in the Araivant section are not divided one from another. 

The content of the Araivant section of the document is relatively clear. 

We have four functionaries: VaxSudata the ywbr’, Nafabarzana (titeless, 
but he performs function described as nsp), Atarvaza the pdyt’, Danga the 
ptpkn. Nafabarzana operates in relation to barley (s‘r), wheat (Anfn) and millet 
(dhn). VaxSudata operates in relation to (at least) barley (both through his title 
and explicit statement: C4:2) and millet (C4:20—21). Atarvaza operates with 
barley, Danga with millet. This is presumably a reflex of their different con- 
texts of operation, as defined by the people/purposes for which the cereal is 
intended in (this part of) this document. 

So, in terms of processes in this part of this document, one could say 
that the pecking order is (1) Nafabarzana, (2) VaxSudata and (3) Atarvaza 
and Danga. This is perhaps reinforced so far as (1) goes by the fact that 
Nafabarzana (a) is not given a title (though see below) and (b) performs two 
functions, designated nmyt (putative Iranian loan word *ni-mita) and nsp. 

There are two bearers of the title pdyt’ in the Araivant section of the 
document. The first (Atarvaza) is located in Araivant and deals with barley in 
connection with either pyt’ or ywdh. After an initial operation (described as 
gbh), on which more in a moment, the material is conveyed in the first case 
(pyt’) to Amainakana, in the second (ywdh) to Varéavarzana. The other pdyt’ 
(Amavadata), located in Zartani, is linked only with pyt’ and is not actually 
said to convey the material anywhere else. But I think we can legitimately 
regard this as a truncated record of the same process as before — truncated 
either because of lack of scribal punctiliousness or because on this occasion 
for some reason the material did not need to be conveyed elsewhere (or far 
enough elsewhere, geographically or institutionally, for it to be worth record). 





91 About the largely wrecked verso I say nothing, save to note that Vakhshudata the 
ywor is mentioned as is year 7, so the verso and recto do belong together. 
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Amainakana and Varéavarzana are given no title, but they are surely both 
human (Naveh / Shaked 2012, 208 tentatively make the first a toponym, but 
I do not see that we have to entertain this posibility). If pyt’ = ukpiyatas = 
upiyata = *upaydta (connected with the royal food supply)” and if ywdh means 
‘barley-gift’ (and could also be conceived of as a special impost) the recipients 
may be relatively important people. 

There is a problem around the verb designating what the pdyt’ does with 
the barley before conveying it to someone else. gbh should mean ‘collect’, and 
that is how Naveh and Shaked render it in their formal translation of the docu- 
ment and in some references in the commentary. (The same translation is also 
used at C1:49, and is given without salient qualification in the glossary.) But, 
commenting specifically on the word at its first apppearance, they say it really 
means ‘pay out’. I can see little necessity for this view: we certainly should not 
alter the prima facie meaning until or unless we are sure that broader under- 
standing of the processes in this document demands it. One may, of course, 
concede (indeed assert) that the dyt’ at Araivant collects the cereals as a 
prelude to moving them on somewhere else. But that does not require us to 
change the translation of gb/ (nor does the fact that no subsequent conveyance 
is mentioned in the case of the official at Zartani). One thinks of people in the 
Persepolis Fortification archive who receive things and pass them on: more on 
this just below, in relation to the ptpkn. 

The ptpkn deals with millet and there is an explicit connection (as his 
title would imply) with rations (ptp). Both of the sections about his activity 
(for Sivan and Tammuz) are damaged and we are left with certain puzzles. 
Each month entry starts with the statement that the official gbh a quantity of 
millet as ration for servant-boys (rtky’) in Araivant. This is followed by an 
entry recording the (larger amount of) millet that was received as ration by 
rtky’ hstrknt w’sgnsn. This is not explicitly said to be provided by the ptpkn. 
One might take it as obvious that it was, but some pause is provided by the 
continuation of the Sivan entry. After four almost entirely lost lines (enough 
to contain a whole other transaction) we find an entry for the millet received 
by ‘slaves and slave-girls, livestock-attendants’ — and this is said to come from 
VaxSudata the ywbr in Artaivant. So we cannot strictly speaking be sure that 
all ‘rations’ booked in this document come from the ptpkn. Of course, we 
may take the view that all those rations not provided by the ptpkn were ex- 
plicitly marked as coming from elsewhere (as in the case of those provided by 
VaxSudata). If there were not an effective lacuna in the middle of the Sivan 


92 See Tavernier 2007, 444-445, Henkelman 2010, 710-711, Naveh / Shaked 2012, 
261-262. 
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entry and an absolute one (of up to five lines) in the latter part of the Tammuz 
entry, we might (or might not) be in a better position to judge the point. In any 
event, the substantive question remains why the millet rations of ‘slaves and 
slave-girls, livestock-attendants’ are booked as from the ywbr, whom we were 
initially inclined to put further up the hierarchy than the ptpkn. Is it a function 
of their having a special relationship to the ywbr? Or have we misunderstood 
the hierarchical relations? Or is it a simple reminder that bureaucratic process- 
es are not always entirely logical and/or uniform? 

That is a thought that may recur when we compare the Araivant record 
with that for Varaina. The Varaina record is in many respects essentially sim- 
ilar. But there are some notable differences. 


1. There is no initial date corresponding to 15 Sivan 7 Alexander at the start 
of the entire document. This may be because that date attaches to the 
writing of this composite document not to the transactions at Araivant and 
Varaina (some of which were in months after Sivan) 

2. The statements about Nafabarzana are identical, except that in the one 
about the nsp process (a) the verb is in the plural and (b) the word prtm 
comes betwen the PN and the verb. 

The plural case is probably grammatical error (the same happens later in 
the column, and there are analogies elsewhere in the archive). This is an 
important point because it reduces the temptation to think that prtm might 
be a personal name, i.e. that we have Nafarbazana and Prtm performing 
the nsp function. The temptation might be there, not just because of the 
plural verb, but because of a strangely exact parallel with four PT texts. 
I discussed these some years ago and will not rehearse the details now 
(Tuplin 2005). The salient point is that the PT texts might favour there 
being two proper names in C4:37 because (on one view) they offer a pair 
of letter-writers or a pair of worker-apportioners, the first of whom has 
a name that would come out in Aramaic as Prtm. But, to re-iterate, the 
grammar of C4:37 does not need to push us this way, and an alternative — 
perhaps better — explanation of the PT texts is available in the recognition 
of Elamite pirratama as a title meaning ‘director’ or the like. 

That explanation would then, of course, be available in C4:37 — indeed 
more easily available, since prtm follows the name of Nafabarzana 
(as one would expect) whereas one of the problems in the PT texts 
is that pirratama either comes before the name it qualifies or is sepa- 
rated from it by the verb turus. In that case, the Varaina section pro- 
vides a title for Nafarbazana, where the Araivant one does not, and we 
have gained a label for the hierarchical level that he represents. 
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The evidence for *fratama as a formal status- or office-designation is 
tenuous: that was part of the point of Tuplin 2005. Granted that Bisotiin 
contributes nothing, the only other potential evidence outside of the PT 
texts are passages in Esther and Daniel that (also) do not certainly take us 
into the world of bureaucratic titles as opposed to generic (high) status- 
markers. *fratama is cognate with Greek protos and has a similar char- 
acter of imprecision. If prtm is in fact Nafabarzana’s title, it is probably 
consonant with our initial assumption that he is hierarchically the high- 
est official mentioned here. But there may be other possibilities. 

Naveh and Shaked think so. For them it means ‘in the best manner’, because 
it also appears in a two-word cliché y’sst wprtm in A5:2 and A6:6, 9 (both 
written by the same scribe) which is rendered as ‘in a most desirable and 
best manner’. The reference is to the building of a wall (A5) or roofing of 
a house (A6). Since in both cases Bagavant is being told to carry out a task 
which is still not done despite earlier orders, one might wonder whether the 
phrase expresses a sense of speed — do it as soon as possible — rather than 
perfection. Since prtm evokes literal translations of ‘first’ or ‘foremost’ its 
presence would not be inappropriate. The Naveh-Shaked view trades heav- 
ily on the claim that y’s§t derives from OI yds = ‘wish’, but even if that is 
correct, there is perhaps no guarantee that prtm is evaluative (first in qual- 
ity) rather than temporal (first in time — before you do anything else). 

In any case, the evidence of the cliché phrase of A5 and A6 cannot guar- 
antee that the meaning of prim in C4 is not different, and we should at 
least consider the possibility that it means (simply) ‘first’. That arises be- 
cause Nafabarzana is not the only person performing the nsp function 
in the Varaina section. It is also associated with VaxSuabradata. This is 
discussed below, but in principle a scenario could be imagined in which 
Nafabarzana did his nsp activity before VaxSuabradata. 

Some of the record about the pdyt’ (Ahuradata) corresponds to that in the 
Araivant section: he even conveys some pyt’ material to the same recipient 
as his Araivant counterpart (Amainakana), and, although there is no such 
annotation about his dealing with ywdh, that was also the case with the 
Zartani pdyt’ (Amavadata) in the Araivant section. But there are novelties. 
One is that he collects (gbh) barley for geese — no doubt in practice ‘for 
(caretakers of) geese’ (as Naveh and Shaked put it) — which calls to mind 
the S-texts in the Persepolis Fortification archive. A second is that he col- 
lects millet for sowing (zr‘): this is not only another new purpose (and one 
with PFA resonances) but the first link of ‘pdyt’ with millet: the limitation 
to barley in the Araivant section may therefore be accidental. A third is 
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that the entry about sowing and two entries about collection for ‘pyt’ not 
only occur within the specifically month-linked part of the Varaina section 
(something that does not happen in the Araivant section) but also connect 
him with VaxSuabradata. Specifically, each of Ahuradata’s operations is 
preceded by the statement that VaxSuabradata nsp for pyt’ or for sowing 
(the latter is actually a restoration but surely a reasonable one given the 
pattern). What we have seen in the document so far does imply that the 
ngp-process precedes the transactions of the ‘pdyt’ (and the ptpkn), but the 
repeated statement of this for each transaction is a novelty. 

4. Nor is it the only novelty about VaxSuabradata. It is not just that, as 
we have already seen, he is performing the nsp function, even though 
Nafabarzana’s performance of it has already been noted at the start of the 
section. It is also that he is directly linked with ration-giving. The first 
entry that mentions him reports that he performed the nsp function for 
the ration of the servant boys (rtky’) in Varaina in Tammuz. In the light 
of the subsequent VaxSuabradata nsp / Ahuradata gbh paired entries, we 
might expect that the statement about the servant-boys’ rations would be 
followed by a gbh statement about the local ptpkn, but instead the latter 
official is entirely absent, absorbed, so to say, into the grander figure of 
VaxSuabradata. 


Aside from the discovery that the pdyt’ can deal with geese and seed-for-sow- 
ing as wellas pyt’ and ywdh and with millet as well as barley, the positive odd- 
ities of the Varaina section are all tied up with the figure of VaxSuabradata.”° 
In view of the fact that some entries about Ahuradata the pdyt’ precede 
any mention of VaxSuabradata, one might feel that it is as though (at least 
in Varaina) the latter took over the nsp function from Nafabarzana at some 
point during the accounting cycle, and the record-writer felt it necessary to 
note his performance of that function item-by-item and to mark the situation 
by attaching prtm to the reference to Nafabarzana. Hence, the suggestion that 
prtm in C4:37 means ‘first’ has at least some traction. 

The alternative is to suppose that VaxSuabradata represents a lower-level 
performer of the nsp function (an intermediary between Nafabarzana and the 
other officers) for whom there may have been an analogue at Araivant but who 
is simply not booked in that part of the document — with the differences be- 
tween the two parts perhaps reflecting that they draw on primary documents 
coming separately from the two places and formulated in slightly different 





93 There are negative oddities too: there are no rtky’ hstrknt w’sgsn or ‘slaves and 
slave-girls, livestock-attendants’ in the Varaina record — and no gaps within which 
they might have been lost. 
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ways (even though dealing with the same processes). If one takes that sort of 
view, the individual features of the two sections can simply be added together 
to produce a (virtual) full template, in which (1) there are five officials, ywbr’, 
(senior) nsp-officer (perhaps entitled prtm — but prtm could probably still 
mean ‘first’ even on this view of things), (junior) nsp-officer, pdyt’, and prt- 
kn, (2) any of the top three can, if necessary, supplant one of those below him 
at least to the extent of driving the latter out of the written record and perhaps 
to the extent of sidelining them entirely, and (3) there are further (titleless) 
officials associated with receipt and presumably further management of ‘pyt’ 
and ywdh materials. 
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Administrating Egypt under the First Persian Period: 
The Empire as visible in the Demotic sources 


Damien Agut-Labordeére, Nanterre 


In the year 526', the Persian army of Cambyses succeeded in defeating the 
Saite king Psammetichus II. Egypt became a province of the wide Persian 
intercontinental Empire. In Memphis and in Elephantine (and the main cities 
of Egypt), the Persian administration was deployed producing memoranda, 
reports, accounts, and letters written in Aramaic, the imperial /ingua franca. 
Nevertheless, the maintaining of the Demotic script as a royal administrative 
writing after the conquest shows that the Achaemenid power superimposed a 
stratum of Persian imperial administration on an Egyptian layer keeping part 
of the Saite administrative departments and employees: the administration of 
Persian Egypt was therefore a bilingual one. Illustrative of this point is the fa- 
mous Demotic text describing the order given by Darius I to gather the laws of 
Egypt where it is stated that the future Codex darianus had to be transcribed 
in Aramaic (sh sr) and in Demotic (sh 54)’. In this paper, I intend to determine 
what kind of Egyptian administrative areas were maintained by the Persian 
authorities during the First Persian Period (526—ca.404 BC) by examining the 
Demotic documents produced by the Persian administration in Egypt’. 


1. Sources and problems 


1.1. Demotic Sources and Achaemenid History 

For administrative history, the Demotic documentation is quite different 
from Hieroglyphic one. In this field, the “biographic” inscriptions written in 
Hieroglyphs are indispensable but quite misleading. Settled in the temples 
and carved on hard stone, they relate the administrative and religious careers 
of some local communities’ leaders and/or some members of the royal ad- 
ministration. On this point, they contain information about the administra- 





: Quack 2011. 

2 P. Bn. Egypte 215 verso b 1. 14 (Spiegelberg 1914; Agut-Labordére 2010 corrected by 
Quack 2011). 

3 For an overview of the Egyptian written documentation from this period see now 
Vittmann 2011. 
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tive titles and the career development. But, living during a period of great 
change, the elite of the Saitic Period desired to retrace their life by using 
canonical formulae going back to the III‘ and I¢ Millenium BC which tended 
to smooth the changes that had happened in the long Egyptian administra- 
tive history*. By chance, the Persian Period is characterized by the rising of 
the Demotic sources written on papyrus but also on ostraka. Produced by 
the daily operations held by the various institutions or by private persons, 
Demotic documentation helps us to counterbalance the “flattening effect” due 
to the Hieroglyphic sources. They put life on the canonical titles and standard 
formulae engraved on the statues and monuments. At the end, through the 
Demotic sources, the Empire will appear through the administrative practice, 
in its daily functioning. 


1.2. Overview of the documentation: the quantitative limitations of the 
exercise 

After having set out the methodological framework of this paper, will proceed 
to present the corpus of Demotic sources documenting the organization and 
the practices of the Persian administration in Egypt. A chronological survey 
of the precisely dated Demotic documents for the First Persian Period reveals 
a lack of documentation for a period of some 40 years between the years 480’s 
to 440’s corresponding to the chronological heart of the First Persian Period. 
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Graph 1. Diachronic survey of the precisely dated documents from the First Persian 
Period. The ostraka of Ayn Manawir (O.Man.) are in bright gray (Established on the 
basis of Trismegistos.org; accessed April 2014). 

















* Agut-Labordére 2013, 966. 
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It is also interesting to note that 95 of the 176 precisely dated documents from 
the First Persian Period come from the recent French excavations held by the 
late Michel Wuttmann in the South of the Kharga Oasis (see the Appendices)’, 
illustrating the fortuitous nature of our documentation. This does not imply 
that one should give up any attempt at synthesis, but it does underline that 
future discoveries of texts will necessarily call into question the conclusions 
of this paper. 


1.3. Overview of the documentation: where the Persians are absent 


In this corpus, we identified 23 documents that contain either titles con- 
nected with the Persian administration in Egypt or names born by Persian 
administrators. 

Before anything else, it is important to note the low proportion of this 
kind of documents compared to the overall mass of demotic texts dated to the 
first Persian domination. 





Graph 2. Comparison between the numbers of Demotic documents precisely dated 
to the First Persian Period (A) and of Demotic documents mentioning titles connected 
with the Persian administration in Egypt or names born by Persian administrators (B). 


What immediately strikes one is the limited presence of the Persian ad- 
ministration in the corpus, it confirms the secondary status of the Demotic 





*> This important dossier is composed by 491 documents; the majority of them dates 


back to the period of political independence (ca. 404-342 BC), see Chauveau / 
Agut-Labordére 2014. 
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compared to Aramaic in the Persian administrative practice. In fact, Persian 
administrative officers are completely invisible in the Demotic documents 
drawn up in the small village located in Ayn Manawir as in the archives em- 
anating from private individuals as Tsenhor, a Theban business woman’, or 
from groups of professionals working with religious institutions such as the 
herdmen guarding the geese of Amun in the city of Hou (Diospolis Parva)’. It 
seems therefore that the lower levels of the Egyptian society interacted rarely 
with the Persian authorities. This situation betrays a type of administrative 
management in which the Persian relied on local Egyptian intermediary bod- 
ies to manage the villages, the professional groups and the private individuals. 
Therefore, for the “ordinary Egyptians”, the main impact of the Persian dom- 
ination had to consist in the harmonization of the judgments of the various 
local courts due to the codification of the Egyptian laws decided by Darius I°. 


1.4. Overview of the documentation: where the Persians are present 


The documents that we selected are divided into two groups, distinguishing 
those which are precisely dated from those which are not. 


1.4.1. Precisely dated Demotic documents mentioning a title belonging to the 
Persian administration or an administrator bearing a Persian name 

[1] — In513 BC, Peteise son of Itoru, an Egyptian living in the city of Teoudjoi 
in Middle Egypt, wrote a long petition destined to be submitted to a high ad- 
ministrator bearing the Egyptian title of senti. In this text, he denounces the 
violence committed by the priests of Amun of Tegoujoi against him and his 
sons and claims the property of some sacerdotal prebends connected with the 
sanctuary of this god (P.Rylands 9)’. 

[2] — In 512 BC (Year 10 of Darius I) a governor of the province of Tshetres 
and commander of the garrison based in Syene bearing the name of Rwgy” 
appears for the first time in an unpublished papyrus coming from Elephantine 
(P.Berlin 23594)''. See also [7]. 

[3] — In 507 BC, ascribe working for the temple of Thoth based in Hermopolis 
wrote three letters destined to high administrators in charge of the city of 





Pestman 1994. 

Vleeming 1991. 

Lippert 2008, 85, 192. 

Vittmann 1998 ; Quack / Hoffmann 2007, 22—54 ; Agut-Labordére / Chauveau 2011, 
151-195. 

0 Schmitt / Vittmann 2013, 82-82, n°51. 

" Zauzich 1971, 125; DemNb 712. 
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Herakleopolis. One of these texts contains mentions a “general” (mr-ms‘) 
called Ankhouaibre (P.Mallawi 480, 482 and 483)”. 

[4] — A high administrator bearing the Persian name of “Fradata” appears in 
a letter of complaint dated to 504 (?) BC (Year 18 of [Darius I], P.Groppi)°. 
[5] — In 498 BC, a letter is sent by a Persian administration officer to sum- 
mon the chiefs of the Khnum temple of Elephantine to verify the accounts of 
this institution (P.Berlin 13536)". 

[6] — In the years 493-492 BC, two letters were exchanged between 
Pherendates'*, the satrap of Egypt, and the priests of Khnum of Elephantine 
concerning the nomination of the new /esonis, the high financial officer of this 
religious institution (P.Berlin 13539-13540) '*. 

[7] — In 492 BC (Year 30 of Darius I) an unpublished papyrus from 
Elephantine mentions again ([2]) Rwgy (written Rwge/Rwg/e/)'’ as governor 
of the province of Tshetres; the commander of the garrison based in Syene ap- 
pears in an unpublished papyrus coming from Elephantine (P.Berlin 23584). 
[8] — In 487 BC, a tax on the installation of a priest of Khnum was paid to 
a Persian named Farnava (dem. Prnw)'* bearing the titles of governor of the 
province of Tshetres and commander of the garrison based in Syene (P.Berlin 
13582)". See also [9]. 

[9] — In 486 BC, an individual called Khnumemakhet complains to Farnava 
(see [8]) about a convey of grain from Nubia to Elephantine (P.Loeb 1)”°. 

[10] — In 435 BC (Year 30 of Artaxerxes I), a certain Misapata dem. Mspty)”', 
probably a high Persian administrator, appears together with the name of the 
satrap Arshama in a fragmentary papyrus coming from Saqqara (P.Saqqara 
H5-DP 434 v° II 1.7)". A “Chief” (Ary) bearing the Iranian name of “Artaya”’? 
is also attested in the same document (P.Saqqara H5-DP 434 v° IT 1.3)**. 





12 Zaghloul 1985; Chauveau 2000, 105-106. 

3 Devauchelle / Loeben 2008, 154-156; Schmitt / Vittmann 2013, 77-78, n°46. 

4 Zauzich 1993; Chauveau 1999. 

‘5 On the Demotic form of this Iranian name, see Schmitt / Vittmann 2013, 74-76, 
n°44, 

6 Spiegelberg 1928; Chauveau 1999; Porten 2011, 289-290, n°C1 (P.Berlin 13539), 
291-292, n°C2 (=P.Berlin 13540) (C.Martin). 

"Schmitt / Vittmann 2013, 82-82, n°51. 

8 Schmitt / Vittmann 2013, 76-77, n°45. 

19 Zauzich 1978; Porten 2011, 373-374, n°C35 (C.Martin). 

20 Spiegelberg 1928; Porten 2011, 295-295, n°C4 (C.Martin). 

21 Schmitt / Vittmann 2013, 70-71, n°40. 

22 Smith 1992, 297, 299 ; Smith / Martin 2009, 36-39. 

3 Schmitt / Vittmann 2013, 45—46, n°10. Note that Artaya is perhaps also mentioned 
in P.Saqqara H5-DP 503 r° I1.x+10. 
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[11] — In 432 BC (or 489 BC) a report mentions an unnamed “general” (mr- 
mS‘) (P.Saqqara H5-DP 490)”. 

[12] — In 430(?) BC (Year 35 of [Artaxerxes I] a list of 50 calasiris (police- 
men) is established, all of them are bearers of Egyptian names (P.Saqqara 
71/2-DP 36+41)”°. 

[13] — In 429-428 BC (Year 36 of Artaxerxes I), Magawa “wohl Sekretar 
oder Kanzleibeamter” is mentioned in an unpublished papyrus (P.Mainz 17 
2 

[14] — In 429 BC, a report of official proceeding mentions a ptprs, the demot- 
ic form of the Persian title of *patifrasa*’ “investigator”, was drafted probably 
in the satrap’s offices in Memphis (P.Saqqara H5-DP 162, r° 1.x+6)”. 


1.4.2. Undated Demotic documents mentioning a title belonging to the 
Satrapic administration or an administrator bearing a Persian name 
[15] — An undated letter (written probably under the reign of Darius I) ad- 
dressed to the God Thot and denouncing robberies mentions a Persian admin- 
istrator named Satibara*°. Unfortunately, it’s impossible to know with certain- 
ty what type of department he belonged to (P.Mallawi 489,3 = Hermopolis 

5,2). 

[16] — The demotic word wyspwtr appearing in a fragmentary papyrus dated 
to the Persian period seems to be understood as atitle “Prince” (*visah puOra-)” 
(P.Cairo CG 31174 4, 5)*. 

[17] — A fragment contains the mention of a cavalry man designated as an 
,Hyrkanian* (wrgny’) named ‘Mrq’*. It’s striking to note that his parents’ 





24 Smith / Martin 2009, 59. 

25 Smith / Martin 2009, 40-42. 

26 Smith / Martin 2009, 44-46. 

7 -Vittmann 2009, 103; Schmitt / Vittmann 2013, 68, n°36. 

28 (obverse x+6), the Demotic translation of the Iranian *patifrdsa- (OP) also known in 
Aramaic as (PTYRPS / PTPRS, TADAE I A4.2 1. 3 and 12; Porten 2011, 128-130, 
n°B14. 

29 Smith / Martin 2009, 24-28, n°2. 

3° Schmitt / Vittmann 2013, 85—86, n°54 following Tavernier 2002, 109 (note 16) re- 
jects the hypothesis of an Aramaic name as advanced by Pezin 1996. 

31 Zaghloul 1985, 56. 

2 -Vittmann 1991-1992, 159-160; Vittmann 2004, 131, 168; Schmitt / Vittmann 2013, 
99, n°58. 

33 Spiegelberg 1908, 283. 

On the Iranian origin of this name, see Schmitt / Vittmann 2013, 69, n°38. 
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names — Wennefer and Taweret — are typically Egyptian (P.Saqqara 72/3-DP 
33 1° 1). 

[18] — Wispamithra (dem. Wspmtr) is the name of the father an ouab- 
priest named Dd-hr appearing in an unpublished papyrus found in Saqqara 
(P.Saqgara 71/2-DP 140 r°2)*°. 

[19] — A fragmentary contract dated to the 4" century BC mentions an 
O.Man. named Artakama*’ whose son bears the Egyptian name of Pa-sy 
(P.Saqgara 72/3 DP 35 r°7)**. 

[20] — The name Wstn (OP *Ustana-*’) appears in the address of a fragmen- 
tary petition (P.Saqqara H5-DP 450 r° II,1)*°. 

[21] — A certain Mytrh3*' bearing a title of field officer (p3 hry (n) p? ms‘, 
“general”) is known by a Demotic letter found in Saqqara (P.Saqqara H5-DP 
269+284)*. 

[22] — Another Saqqara fragment mentions also a probable “garrison com- 
mander” (hry hth) bearing a non-Egyptian name (P.Saqqara H5-DP 419)*. 
[23] — List of “overseers of lands” with Egyptian names and persons with 
non-Egyptian names (P.Saqqara H5-DP 503)**. 


If we retain only the documents for which the text is entirely published and 
the context almost clear, it emerges that the use of the Demotic script within 
the framework of the Persian administration in Egypt is connected to at least 
four situations: 


1. Petitions sent by the Egyptians to the Persian authorities [1]; [9](?); [20](?) 
Messages exchanged between the Egyptian religious institutions and the 
Persian authorities [3]; [5]; [6] 

3. The redaction of legal documents concerning a tax levied on the Egyptian 
priesthood [8] 

4. Management of some sectors of the Persian administration [9]; [14](?); 
[21](?); [22](); [23]. 





3 Smith / Martin 2009, 60-63. 

3° Quoted after Schmitt / Vittmann 2013, 100-101, n°61. 

37 Schmitt / Vittmann 2013, 46, n°11. 

38 Smith / Martin 2009, 60-63. 

Schmitt / Vittmann 2013, 102-103, n°63. 

40 Smith 1992, 298, 301; Smith / Martin 2009, 51-53. 

4! This name is discussed in Schmitt / Vittmann, 66, n°35—36. 
#2 ~~ Smith / Kuhrt 1982; Smith / Martin 2009, 49, n°10. 

8 Smith / Martin 2009, 49-50, n°11. 

44 Smith / Martin 2009, 58-59, n°15. 
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One last point, although of secondary importance to the subject of this paper, 
deserves mention. Three documents ([17], [18], [19]) cite instances of families 
where Persian and Egyptian names are mingled, recalling a situation already 
known in the stela Cairo JE 98807 where Djedherbes, the dedicatee, is the son 
of a woman bearing the Egyptian name Taneferher, and of a Persian named 
Artama*. 


The point a does not call for any comment: it is logical that Egyptians write 
to Persian authorities in the language and the script they mastered. When ad- 
dressing Egyptian temples (point b) or Egyptian priests (point c), the Persian 
administration equally used Demotic script. This situation is also illustrated 
by Cambyses’ famous decree concerning the incomes of the Egyptian temples, 
as the two incomplete versions kept in the temple archives we have were writ- 
ten in Demotic*’. The last point (d) — the internal usage of Demotic script by 
the Persian administration — is poorly documented. 

This overview confirms what we already know about the bilingual func- 
tioning of the Persian administration of Egypt but it allows us to go a step 
further. Since the existence of bilingual Aramaic/Demotic scribes is so far 
unattested*’, we have to suppose that part of the Achaemenid administration 
in Egypt was in the hand of Egyptian agents. Within this framework, it be- 
comes possible to delineate what kind of position was exclusively reserved for 
Imperial/Aramaic administrators (Part 2) and those which could be entrusted 
to Egyptian/Demotic officers (Part 3). 





45 Mathieson et al. 1995; on the name “Artama’”’, Schmitt / Vittmann 2013, 46—47, 
n°12. 

46 Agut-Labordére 2005. 

“7 Tranian scribes working in Egypt wrote generally in Aramaic (Vittmann 2009, 104, 
note 77) but very few of them were able to use the Demotic script (Vittmann 2009, 
102-103). Aramaic/Demotic papyri are extremely rare (P.LSA 03/143, Lemaire / 
Chauveau 2008). For a case of Persian juridical terminology transcribed in Demotic 
through Aramaic see Azzoni / Lippert 2000 (see also Tavernier 2007, 442, 4.4.10.1). 
Saqqara Demotic papyri provide us with documented examples of transliteration 
of Persian administrative titles in Egyptian via Aramaic (Vittmann 2004, 131-139, 
168). The hypothesis that the letter h attested in several transcriptions of the name of 
Tyrws (Darius) came from the Old Persian genitive form formulated by Klotz 2008 
is rejected in Schmitt / Vittmann 2013, 97-98. 
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2. The Imperial/Aramaic areas in the administration of Achaemenid 
Egypt 

Imperial officers monopolized the two higher levels of the corporate ladder. 

They were at the head of the satrapy (2.1) and of the provincial services (2.2). 

The place they held in the military administration is less clear (2.3). 


2.1. The Persian “Master of Egypt’ 


It’s noteworthy that the Egyptian transliteration of the Old Persian title 
xSacapavan- “satrap” appears only after the conquest of Alexander**. Before 
that date, the satrap of Egypt is only referred to by a periphrasis in the Persian 
Period Demotic documents. 


“to whom Egypt is entrusted” (P.Berlin 13539 and 13540 [6]). 
“our Master” (P.Saqqara H5-DP 434 ° 2.13 [11]) 
“the Master of Egypt” (P.Rylands 9 2.17 [1]). 


In P.Rylands 9, a certain Esortais son of Peteise, whose title is not specified in 
the text, threats the priests of Amun who are on the cusp to kill Peteise and 
some members of his family as follows: Will you kill people in broad day- 
light? This act will be reported to the senti and reach the Master the Egypt 
(i.e. the satrap) (because) it’s six priests that you will kill by reversing a tower 
on them. I can’t avoid writing a report to the senti, and if they learn, they will 
kill you saying “Down! Down! Teudjoi for this!” (Because) those facts should 
not occur in a city filled of human beings (P.Rylands 9, 2.16—19 [1]). This 
passage shows clearly that the satrap was not directly in charge of the day-to- 
day temples’ affairs. In this case, his possible involvement is undertaken by 
the seriousness of the acts that the enemies of Peteise son of Itoru are about 
to commit. 

The satrap also supervised the appointment of the financial high adminis- 
trators of the main temples of Egypt: the /esonis. This officer was elected from 
the collegium of the priests and acted as the steward of the religious institution. 
Two letters sent from Elephantine detail the role of the satrap Pherendates in 
the appointment of the /esonis of the temple of Khnum (P.Berlin 13539-13540 
[6]). On winter 493 BC, the priests of Khnum designated someone called 





48 Chauveau 2009, 126 ; Vittmann 2003, 272 note 105. The reading AStrpn for Hssry 
in P.Saqqara H5-DP 450 r° II,2 must be abandoned (Smith / Martin 2009, 52 note 
69; Schmitt / Vittmann 2013, 102). But Ryholt 2011, 127 note 13 contains a clever 
remark: “the word is only attested in texts post-dating Alexander the Great, but that 
these use the Old Persian form rather than the Greek which may indicate that the 
word entred Egyptian at some earlier date.” 
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Eskhnoumpemet as /esonis and, on 25/26 December 493 BC, they wrote to 
the satrap to inform him about this decision. In April 492 BC, the satrap gave 
a response showing that royal orders were given to him to monitor closely the 
appointment of the /esonis. The body of *patifrasa “inspectors” or “inquis- 
itors” called ptprs in Demotic (P.Saqqara H5-DP 162 [14]) should assist the 
satrap in these different monitoring missions. 


2.2.Provincial administration 


We are ignorant of how the Persians divided the Egyptian territory to ad- 
minister it. It is likely that they generally retained the administrative division 
established by the Saite. Some documents show that changes had been made, 
but it is uncertain whether they must be attributed to the Persians. Thus, the 
large Saite administrative district called “the Southern Land” (73-Rsy)” still 
existed under Persian rule. The title of “he of t7 Sdy.t rsy, to whom the fortress 
of Syene is entrusted” was born by a Persian high administrator named Rwgy/ 
Rwge/Rwg/e] ([2], [7]) at the very end of the 6th century BC and by Farnava 
in the first decades of the 5th century BC*° ([8], [9]), But, contrasting with 
the Saite division, the governorate of the Sdy.t rsy is centered on Elephantine/ 
Syene and not on the city of Herakleopolis. One of the documents [8] shows 
that the governor of this district was in charge to collect taxes levied from the 
Egyptian clergy of Elephantine on appointees to the sacerdotal office (this tax 
is very similar to the Ptolemaic telestikon). 


2.3. Persian Military Officers 

Persian officers were at the head of the military administration of the Memphite 
area, the bridgehead of the Achaemenid occupation machinery in Egypt, as 
the general Mytrh3 and a apparent “garrison commander” (ry hth) who su- 
pervised Egyptian named subordinates [21]; [22]. In the provincial districts, 
the Persian governor of Elephantine was supported by Iranian-named military 
officers, Atarpana*', who conveyed cereals to Elephantine in 486 BC [9]. 





* — Agut-Labordére 2013, 981. 

°° P. Berlin 13582 2-3: Kuhrt 2007: 706, n°14. The same Persian officer also appears 
in the P.Loeb 1. The Egyptian form of this Persian name is studied in Schmitt / 
Vittmann 2013, 76-77, n°45. 

3! Schmitt / Vittmann 2013, 52, n°18. 
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3. The Egyptian/Demotic areas in the administration of Achaemenid 
Egypt 

The administrative positions corresponding to Egyptian titles or entrusted 

to administrators bearing Egyptian names are attested in three areas of re- 

sponsability: the relationship with priests and the management of the clergy 

(3.1), the cadaster and financial control (3.2) and at the head of the local police 

forces (3.3). 


3.1. The senti: managing the Egyptian clergies 

It is rather unclear when the title of senti appears. A new reading of the 
Ptolemaic O.Karnak LS 462.4 proposed by Michel Chauveau could prove that 
it was first attested during the reign of Psametik I, but it is also possible that 
it is a late reinterpretation of an old title’. Contrary to Ptolemaic Period, two 
of the three senti attested for the Persian Period bear Egyptian names and are 
known by hieroglyphic documents™, the third one appears in the P.Rylands 9 
but remains unnamed [1] (cf. § 2.1). 

We have to be very cautious with establishing the role of the Persian senti 
by extrapolation from the Hellenistic attestations**. For the Persian Period, we 
only have the P.Rylands 9 to estimate the scope of the task assigned to this 
high administrator. The “First report” of the petition (P.Rylands 9 1.1—-5.14) 
shows that the senti was established in Memphis and surrounded by a court of 
notables (rmt-'zy.w). He was competent to judge the case of Peteise but rather 
inefficient to protect him against the priests’ revenge. He is also responsible 
for the appointment of certain remunerated priesthood positions*®. In this re- 
spect, the Persian senti seems to have been in charge of the management of the 
Egyptian religious institutions, the wide economic and financial jurisdictions 
attested for the Ptolemaic senti are undocumented for the Persian Period. As 
the senti served as intermediary between the Persian satrap and the local sac- 
erdotal elites, it makes sense that this position was entrusted to an Egyptian. 





°  Agut-Labordére 2013. 1000-1002. 

3 Chauveau 2011. 

+4“ Vittmann 2009, 100-102. 

%*  Yoyotte 1988. 

%°-P. Rylands 9 1.3, Chauveau 2009, 127-128. 
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3.2.The phritob and the Overseer of Lands: financial checking and cadastral 
control 

The function of the phritob (hry-wdb, “director of the river banks’’)°’ seems 
to have been strictly economic. P. Berlin 13536 [5] clearly illustrates the fact 
that it dealt with the budgetary control of the religious institutions**. This doc- 
ument was written by a certain Khnumpres who was taking his orders from 
the phritob®. Installed at Edfu, this officer summoned all the officials of the 
temple of Khnum to examine the books of account of this institution. 

As under the rule of Amasis, the integrity of the royal land was protect- 
ed by the “Overseer of Lands” (dem. mr-3h)°°. For the Persian Period, these 
officers are attested in a list emanating from the administrative archives of 
Saqqara (P.Saqqara H5-DP 503 [23])°'. All of them have an Egyptian name. 
Nevertheless, we have to note that in this list the Overseers of the Lands are 
followed by persons whose names are not Egyptian. Royal estates were made 
up of fields (n7 3h.w n Pr-3)”, herds, storehouses, means of transport (boats, 
donkeys) and natural elements such as lakes and wooded areas, like those 
given by Cambyses to the temples to help them to face the burden of their 
cession in firewood®. 


3.3. Egyptian officers at the head of local police forces 

In the Western Desert, the Southern part of the Oasis of Kharga was placed 
under the authority of a “governor of Douch” (p37 shn n Gs) who bore an 
Egyptian name: Hor son of Diameniry (O.Man. 6857)‘. Unfortunately, this 
document remains undated and it is impossible to know if it was written at 
the end of the First Persian Period or during the decades of independence of 
the 4" century BC. 

P.Mallawi 480, 482 and 483 [3] mention the Egyptian-named general (mr 
ms‘) Ankhouahibre who was at the head of the important and strategic city of 
Herakleopolis. Nevertheless, this Egyptian high officer shared his power with 
another governor bearing a non-Egyptian name: 3rstn or 3rshn®. As amr ms’, 





7 -Yoyotte 1989, 75 

38 Chauveau 1999, 270, note 7 

° ~~ Chauveau 2009, 128-129. 

60 Agut-Labordére 2013, 999-1000. 

61 Davies / Smith 2005, 116-117; Smith / Martin 2009, 58-59. 
®  P.Saqqara H5-DP 271, Smith / Martin 2009, 59, n°16. 

6 Agut-Labordére 2005. 

64 Chauveau / Agut-Labordére (forthc.). 

65 Chauveau 2000, 105. 
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Anhkhouibre was also probably at the head of the local police force composed 
of calasiris (gl-sr.w). 

A fragmentary list of 50 Egyptian calasiris is attested in the Demotic 
Saqqara papyrus [10]. 


4. Conclusion: In Demotic sources the Empire disappears behind the 
temples’ curtain. 

While the members of the higher administrative levels used Old-Persian and 
Aramaic language and script, Demotic was devoted to operations which were 
fundamental for the political stability of the country and for the profit of the 
imperial elite, as the control and management of the Egyptian religious insti- 
tutions, personnel and estate, the cadastral administration of the country and 
the command of the local police forces. Therefore, for the case of Egypt, the 
tabulated synthesis given by Jan Tavernier in this volume can be refined as 
follows”. 








Political level Language/Script 
Kings, satraps Old Persian 

Satrapal administration (Top level) Aramaic 

the satrap 


provincial administration 
military administration 





Local administration (Low level) Egyptian/Demotic 
relationship with the Egyptian clergies 
financial checking of the religious institutions 
cadastral control / land survey 

command of the local police forces 














This result of the analysis of the scriptural practices within the Persian admin- 
istration of Egypt confirms what Pierre Briant wrote in his groundbreaking 
article concerning the “ethno-classe dominante’’*®’. In the Egyptian satrapy, 
Persian authorities were faced with the problem of the size of the country, 
with a multitude of cities and villages and a royal estate divided in several 
pieces spread out along the Nile. In the absence of a sufficient Persian staff to 
ensure properly the local administrative level, the satrapal authorities relied 
on the Egyptian religious institutions and on the technical competencies of 
some former Saite offices (as attested by the survival of the title of “Overseer 
of Lands” in the Persian period documentation). In these particular sectors 


6 See also Hughes 1984, 82; Depauw 2006, 164. 
67  Briant 1988. 
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of the satrapal administration, Demotic remained an official administrative 
script and language. This situation explains why the Aramaic did not descent 
below the institutional level constituted by the temples and their clergies and 
why the imperial presence is so rare in the Demotic texts belonging to private 
archives. The use of the local religious institutions and their members as po- 
litical relay between the Persian dominant group and the Egyptian population 
helps us to understand how the Achaemenids succeeded to govern a populated 
country as Egypt with a low number of administrators. They have adjusted 
their style of domination to the structure of Egyptian society in which the 
local life of cities and villages was dominated by one or several religious in- 
stitution(s) and the sacerdotal elite®*. The priestly elites were responsible for 
the management of the numerous local communities that remain out of reach 
of the Persians’ direct power. The local interventions of the satrap were rare 
and strictly limited to the more serious problems such as the murder of certain 
notables as reported in the P.Rylands 9. At the end, the visibility of the Empire 
in the Demotic documents betrays the Persian way of governing Egypt. 





68 Moreno Garcia 2011. 
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a) Chronological list of the precisely dated ostraca found in Ayn Manawir 




























































































(First Persian Period) 

Reference Egyptian date Julian date 
O.Man. 4613 Year 3 Xerxes (Tybi) 21 April—20 May 483 BC 
O.Man. 5242 Year 6 Xerxes (Pharmouthi) 19 July—17 August 480 BC 
O.Man. 5491 Year 14 Artaxerxes I (Payni) 10 September—9 October 451 BC 
O.Man. 6852 Year 21 Artaxerxes I (Mecheir) 23 May 444 BC 
O.Man. 4104 Year 21 Artaxerxes | (Phamenoth) 10 June—9 July 444 BC 
O.Man. 6886 Year 24 Artaxerxes I (Khoiak) 28 March 441 BC 
O.Man. 6887 Year 24 Artaxerxes I (Mesore) 7 November 441 BC 
O.Man. 5448 Year 25 Artaxerxes I [...] 11 December 441 BC— 

10 December 440 BC 
O.Man. 4159 Year 25 Artaxerxes I (Epeiph) 7 October—5 November 440 BC 
O.Man. 3986 Year 26 Artaxerxes I (Hathyr) 17 February 439 BC 
O.Man. 4094 Year 26 Artaxerxes (Payni) 7 September—6 October 439 BC 
O.Man. 6883 Year 27 Artaxerxes I (Khoiak) 11 March—9 April 438 BC 
O.Man. 6841A Year 27 Artaxerxes I (Tybi) 10 April—9 May 438 BC 
O.Man. 5560 Year 27 Artaxerxes I (Payni) 7 September—6 October 438 BC 
O.Man. 5578 Year 28 Artaxerxes I (Epeiph) 6 October—4 Novembre 437 BC 
O.Man. 4164 Year 29 Artaxerxes I (Thot) 10 December-—8 January 436 BC 
O.Man. 4980 Year 29 Artaxerxes I (Hathyr) 8 February—9 March 436 BC 
O.Man. 6893 Year 29 Artaxerxes 1 (Pharmouthi) | 8 July—6 August 436 BC 
O.Man. 4350 Year 30 Artaxerxes I [...] 10 December 436 BC—9 December 435 

BC 
O.Man. 5996A Year 30 Artaxerxes I (Phamenoth) 8 June—7 July 435 BC 
O.Man. 5760 Year 30 Artaxerxes I (Mesore) 5 November—4 December 435 BC 
O.Man. 5441 Year 31 Artaxerxes I (Thot) 10 December-8 January 434 BC 
O.Man. 3441 Year 33 Artaxerxes I (Mecheir) 8 May—6 June 432 BC 
O.Man. 4116 Year 33 Artaxerxes I (Mecheir) 8 May—6 June 432 BC 
O.Man. 4024 Year 34 Artaxerxes I [...] 9 December 432 BC-3 December 431 BC 
O.Man. 4316 Year 35 Artaxerxes I (Tybi) 8 April-7 May 430 BC 
O.Man. 3450-3444 Year 35 Artaxerxes | (Pharmouthi) | 7 July—5 August 430 BC 
O.Man. 5451 Year 36 Artaxerxes I (Pakhons) 5 August-3 September 429 BC 
O.Man. 5504 Year 36 Artaxerxes [er (Mesore) 3 November—2 December 429 BC 
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Reference Egyptian date Julian date 

O.Man. 5437 Year 37 Artaxerxes I (Tybi) 7 April—6 May 428 BC 

O.Man. 3423 Year 38 Artaxerxes I (Tybi) 7 April—6 May 427 BC 

O.Man. 5747 Year 39 Artaxerxes I (Phamenoth) 6 June—5 July 426 BC 

O.Man. 6863 Year 39 Artaxerxes I (Phamenoth) 6 June—5 July 426 BC 

O.Man. 5994 Year 40 Artaxerxes I (Pharmouthi) 5 July-3 August 425 BC 

O.Man. 3935 Year 40 Artaxerxes I [...] 8 December 426 BC—Ist December 425 BC 
O.Man. 4985 Year 41 Artaxerxes I (Pharmouthi) 5 July-3 August 424 BC 

O.Man. 3932 Year 2 Darius IH (Tybi) 6 April-Sth May 422 BC 

O.Man. 3427 Year 2 Darius II (Mecheir) 6 May—4 June 422 BC 

O.Man. 4335 Year 2 Darius II (Pakhons) 4 July—2 September 422 BC 

O.Man. 3415 Year 3 [Darius II] (Mecheir) [12 May 421 BC] 

O.Man. 4601 Year 3 Darius II (Pharmouthi) 4 July —-2 August 421 BC 

O.Man. 3422 Year 4 Darius II (Mecheir) 5 May-3 June 420 BC 

O.Man. 5557 Year 4 Darius I (Pharmouthi) 4 July—2 August 420 BC 

O.Man. 3946 Year 5 Darius II (Mesore) 1-30 November 419 BC 

O.Man. 4302 Year 7 Darius I (Pharmouthi) 3 July—1 August 417 BC 

O.Man. 4152 Year 8 Darius I (Hathyr) 3 February—4 March 416 BC 
O.Man. 5529 Year 9 [Darius II] (Phamenoth) [7 juin 415] 

O.Man. 4017 Year 10 Darius II (Hathyr) 3 February—4 March 414 BC 
O.Man. 3927 Year 10 Darius II (Pharmouthi) 3 July—1 August 414 BC 

O.Man. 4981 Year 10 Darius II (Pharmouthi) 3 July —1 August 414 BC 

O.Man. 4987 Year 10 Darius II (Epeiph) 1— 30 October 414 BC 

O.Man. 4041 Year 11 Darius I (Hathyr) 2 June—1 July 413 BC 

O.Man. 4020 Year 12 Darius II (Tybi) 3 April—2 May 412 BC 

O.Man.7 547 Year 13 Darius II (Thot) 4 December 412 BC—2 January 411 BC 
O.Man. 6839 Year 13 Darius I (Phamenoth) 2 June—1 July 411 BC 

O.Man. 4338A Year 13 Darius II (Epeiph) 30 September—29 October 411 BC 
O.Man. 4338B Year 13 Darius II (Epeiph) 30 September—29 October 411 BC 
O.Man. 4096 Year 14 Darius I (Khoiak) 4 March-—2 April 410 BC 

O.Man. 5486 Year 14 Darius I (Khoiak) 4 March-—2 April 410 BC 

O.Man. 5555 Year 14 Darius I (Mecheir) 3 May-—I June 410 BC 

O.Man. 3928 Year 14 Darius I (Mesore) 30 October—28 November 410 BC 
O.Man. 4303 Year 15 Darius II (Mesore) 29 October—27 November 409 BC 
O.Man. 4311 Year 15 Darius II (Mesore) 31 October 409 BC 

O.Man. 3945 Year 16 Darius II [...] 3 December 409 BC—2 December 408 BC 
O.Man. 3934 Year 16 Darius II (Phaophi) 2 January—31 January 408 BC 
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Reference Egyptian date Julian date 

O.Man. 3937 Year 16 Darius II (Tybi) 2 April—1 May 408 BC 

O.Man. 6004A Year 16 Darius II (Pharmouthi) 1 July—30 July 408 BC 

O.Man. 3424 Year 16 Darius II (Epeiph) 29 September—28 October 408 BC 
O.Man. 3975 Year 16 Darius I (Mesore) 29 October—27 November 408 BC 
O.Man. 3972 Year 17 Darius II (Phaophi) 2 January—31 January 407 BC 
O.Man. 3974 Year 17 Darius II (Tybi) 2 April—l May 407 BC 

O.Man. 4163 Year 17 Darius II (Tybi) 2 April—l May 407 BC 

O.Man. 4160 Year 17 Darius II (Tybi) 2 April—l May 407 BC 

O.Man. 3976 Year 17 Darius II (Pakhons) 31 July—29 August 407 BC 
O.Man. 4162 Year 17 Darius II (Pakhons) 31 July—29 August 407 BC 
O.Man. 3973 Year 18 Darius II (Pharmouthi) 1 July-30 July 406 BC 

O.Man. 5445 Year 18 Darius II (Pharmouthi) 1 July—30 July 406 BC 

O.Man. 5450 Year 18 Darius II (Pharmouthi) 1 July-30 July 406 BC 

O.Man. 5463 Year 18 Darius II (Pharmouthi) 1 July-30 July 406 BC 

O.Man. 6041 Year 18 Darius I (Pharmouthi) 1 July—30 July 406 BC 

O.Man. 4336 Year 18 Darius Hl (Mesore) 29 October— 27 November 406 BC 
O.Man. 4158 Year 3 Artaxerxes II (Pakhons) 30 July—28 August 402 BC 
O.Man. 6855 Year 4 Artaxerxes II (Tybi) 31 March—29 April 401 BC 
O.Man. 5487 Year 4 Artaxerxes II (Mecheir) April—29 May 401 BC 





b) Chronological list of the unprecisely dated ostraca found in Ayn 
Manawir (First Persian Period) 












































O.Man. 4019 Year [...] Artaxerxes I (Mésoré) 
O.Man. 5268 Xerxés [...] Mecheir 
O.Man. 4989 Artaxerxes ler [...] 
O.Man. 5492 Darius I [...] 

O.Man. 6058 Darius I [...] 

O.Man. 6381 Darius I] [...] 

O.Man. 3961 Darius I] [...] 

O.Man. 4304 Darius I [...] 

O.Man. 4337 Darius I] [...] Mecheir 
O.Man. 5462 Darius II 18 [...] 
O.Man. 5256 [...] 16 Pharmouthi 
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Kristin Kleber, Amsterdam' 


Administration in Babylonia on the Imperial Level 


The king of Babylon 

After the fall of Babylon on 13 October 539 Babylonian scribes dated docu- 
ments to the accession year of Cyrus. Cyrus entered the city few days later, 
on 29 October. The Babylonian Chronicle mentions that harii-vessels were 
filled before Cyrus on that day, an expression that was interpreted as a synec- 
doche for the investiture ritual (Kessler 2002). In March 538 the New Year’s 
festival, featuring ritual acts that grant divine legitimation for the king, was 
celebrated. The Chronicle reports an incident that was either deliberate — and 
thereby representative of the delicate balancing act between proud demon- 
strations of Iranian identity and the necessity to win support by adjusting to 
local customs — or, according to a new interpretation, an unforeseen event. On 
the 4" of Nisan (27 March) Cambyses, son of Cyrus, received the “scepter of 
the land”, i.e. the royal insignia, in the temple of Nabii-Sa-haré. The passage 
is broken, and A. George (1996, 379-386) reconstructed the name of Cyrus. 
According to George, it was Cyrus who entered the temple in “Elamite” dress 
to “take the hands of the god Nabt”. George (1996: 379ff.) interpreted the 
receipt of the sceptre by Cambyses as a ritual to install a crown prince but 
also emphasized that we do not know enough about the traditional role of the 
king on that day. It is equally possible that the new rulers instrumentalized 
the customary investiture scene in the Nabi temple to demonstrate that the 
Babylonian gods legitimized the new power constellations that dominated 
Babylonia. The father, in “Elamite” dress, represented imperial leadership, 
while the son was invested as king of Babylon. However, recently G. Tolini 
(2011: 135-145) rejected the reconstruction of Cyrus name in the broken 
passage of the Chronicle. According to him, Cyrus wanted to celebrate the 





1‘ The article was conceived earlier but finished under the auspices of the Amsterdam 
Vidi project “Paying for All the Kings’s Horses and All the King’s Men: A 
Fiscal History of the Achaemenid Empire” financed by NWO (The Netherlands 
Organization for Scientific Research). 
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New Year’s festival in Babylon but he eventually did not, ordering his son 
Cambyses to perform the ritual in his stead. The reason for Cyrus absence, 
according to Tolini, was the sudden death of the queen which is also reported 
in the Chronicle. The burial rituals may have required Cyrus’ presence in Iran. 
In any case, the unusual events of the first New Year’s festival in Babylon had 
repercussions in the dating formulas used during the first year of Persian rule 
in Babylonia. In texts from Northern Babylonia Cambyses bore the title sar 
babili “King of Babylon”, while Cyrus was sar mdtate “King of the Lands”. 
Texts from the south, however, do not mention Cambyses in the date formula 
and use “King of the Lands” as Cyrus’ title. Cambyses’ regency seems to 
have been restricted to Northern Babylonia. Therefore San Nicolo (1941: 53°) 
proposed an analogy to the last years of Assyrian domination of Babylonia, 
when Assurbanipal carried the title Sar matate while Sama8-Sumu-ukin and 
Kandalanu were designated as sar babili. Cyrus’ and Cambyses’ co-regency 
lasted only one year: from the second year onwards Cyrus bore the title “King 
of Babylon, King of the Lands”. In the reign of Xerxes the element “King of 
Babylon” was gradually abandoned, a change which was deliberate but not 
abrupt (Stolper 1989: 294). It reflected the full integration of Babylonia in the 
larger framework of the empire. 


The royal household 
One of the most widely known characteristics of the Persian imperial court 
is its itinerant nature. The classical authors Xenophon, Plutarch, Cassius Dio, 
Athenaeus and Aelian are not unanimous about the sequence of the royal 
sojourns in the capitals Babylon, Susa, Ecbatana (Athenaeus also includes 
Persepolis, Dio includes Bactria) but they give the impression of a regular 
seasonal migration. Tuplin 1998 has shown that although the court was itiner- 
ant, a fixed order of seasonal sojourns cannot be verified by contemporaneous 
sources. In order to facilitate the journeys of the court royal domains with 
palaces that served as road stations were built or expanded (Kleber 2008, 
191-193). Some of these road stations were quite luxurious and included a 
royal park (Akkadian pardésu = Greek parddeisos, both borrowings from 
Persian). The best documented case from Babylonia is the palace in Abanu in 
the Sealand. The Eanna-temple of Uruk was responsible for building works 
and the delivery of foodstuffs for the sojourn of Cambyses’ court there in late 
fall of 528 BC (Kleber 2008, 85-94). 

In Babylon, the existing royal palaces of the Neo-Babylonian kings con- 
tinued to be in use. Texts from the reign of Darius I mention a ‘New Palace’ in 
Babylon. Archaeological evidence for Persian building activities comes from 
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the western part of the South Palace with the adjacent ‘Perserbau’ and from 
Nebuchadnezzar’s ‘Summer Palace’ in the Babil-area of Babylon (Koldewey 
1990, 134-139; Gasche 2010). We know very little about the fate of officials 
who organized life in the inner palace. Offices such as the chief musician 
(rab zammari) and the overseer of the inner palace quarters (Sa muhhi bitani) 
abided. The latter and other male and female members of the royal palace in 
Babylon bore Babylonian and Aramaean names in the reign of Cambyses 
(Cyr. 311 and 312). 

The household of the crown prince (bit ridiiti) was continued as an institu- 
tion under Persian rule. Little is known about its functions: we only know that 
it had a cupbearer (rab Sagé; mentioned in BIN 2, 114), possessed agricultural 
holdings and engaged in animal husbandry. The latter activity provided sheep 
for the regular royal offerings in various Babylonian temples still in Cyrus’ 
reign (Kleber 2008, 281-285). The continuity of its administrative structures 
even pertains to preferences in property use: the alphabet scribe of Belsazar, 
crown prince of Nabonidus, used to rent a house in Babylon which was later 
rented by an alphabet scribe of crown prince Cambyses (Wunsch 2000, 103f,). 
The same scribe was still in office in the reign of Darius. In addition to the 
bit ridtiti an estate called Bit-mar-Sarri “estate of the son of the king” existed. 


Administration on the Provincial Level (Satrapy) 


The Governor of Babylonia (Satrap) 
The province(s) “Babylon and Across-the-River” most likely encompassed 
the remaining territory of the Neo-Babylonian Empire (Stolper 1989, 292; 
Joannés 1990, 176f.; Dandamaev 2006, 376). The two units were headed by a 
satrap of Iranian origin in charge of the local administration. The satrap acted 
as a judge, oversaw the performance of corvée duties, and was actively in- 
volved in the surveillance of the temples, down to details of management and 
control (Kleber 2008, 56—60, 66—70, 88). The Akkadian designation for the 
satrap was bél pihati (also pihatu/pahatu). Bél pihati is, just like the Iranian 
loanword ahsadrapdnu in Babylonian texts and the form satrapes in Greek 
texts, a general word for “governor” (Stolper 1987, 396). It also refers to lower 
tier officials, a fact that can lead to difficulties in identifying the hierarchical 
position of individual office holders whenever the governed territory is not 
mentioned. 

According to the Chronicle, Gibaru, the governor of Cyrus, appointed 
(other) governors (““NAM™) in the city of Babylon soon after Cyrus’ trium- 
phant entry. This indicates an immediate authoritative act to guarantee the 
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undisturbed functioning of the local administration. The “governors” being 
appointed were the district and temple officials of the Nabonidus adminis- 
tration who were willing to take the loyalty oath (adé) to the new overlords. 
“Governors” (““NAM™**) was used in more general sense: the heads of cities and 
districts actually bore various titles. 

Most scholars have followed San Nicold’s assumption that the Gubaru of 
the Chronicle was not the same person as Gubaru, satrap of Babylonia. The 
latter is attested in Babylonian documents from the 4" year of Cyrus onwards. 
One might have assumed a simple gap in our documentation, but this solu- 
tion was not adopted in view of the ostensible existence of a Neo-Babylonian 
governor of Babylonia (Sakin mati) during first three regnal years. A Sakin 
mati is indeed attested in cuneiform sources, but he was not the governor of 
Babylonia. Sakin mati is an abbreviated form of Sakin mat tamti, the governor 
of the Sealand (Kleber 2008: 311-331). The situation corresponds to the con- 
spicuous lack of a governor of Babylonia in Nebuchadnezzar’s ‘Hofkalender’. 
In short, there is no decisive argument against a simple identification: if we 
accept that Gibaru was appointed satrap (or, in local terms “Governor of 
Babylon and Across-the-River’’) in 539 BC, the convoluted assumption of an 
(otherwise unattested) administrative reorganization at the end of the 3 year 
can be avoided. 

As “Governors of Babylon and Across-the-River” are attested: Gubaru 
(Gobryas): 539 (attested in administrative texts from 535 BC onwards) — 525 
BC; USstanu (Hystanes): 521-516 BC and Huta-x-x-’, son of Pagakanna: 486 
BC. The communis opinio holds that the satrapy was divided in two parts 
in the reign of Xerxes: Babylonia and Greater Syria (‘Across-the-River’). 
However, the two parts apparently existed as individual administrative units 
already before Xerxes, as UStanu appears as “Governor of Across-the-River” 
in the reign of Darius at least until 511 BC (Pearce / Wunsch 2014 nos. 18— 
21, possibly until 483 BC [3 Xerxes], if the UStanu without title in no. 103 
is indeed the governor). Two satraps of Babylonia (= ‘Babylon’ or ‘Land of 
Akkad’) are attested in cuneiform documents: Artareme (Artarios): 431-423 
BC and another Gibaru: 420-419 BC.’ Thus, it is possible that Babylonia and 
Greater Syria (“Across-the-River”) were two provinces from the very begin- 
ning but initially administered by one and the same governor. At some point 
in Xerxes’ reign two different men were appointed to the respective posts. 





2 Stolper 1985, 91. Only the non-ambiguous evidence is listed above. See also Stolper 
1989, 290 for the exact titles and dates of attestations for the satraps listed here and 
the satraps of Across-the-River under Darius II and Artaxerxes II. 
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The Administration of the Province Babylonia 

In the time of the administrative take-over the satrap may have added addi- 
tional palace scribes and courtiers to check on the performance of former high 
administrative officials who were allowed to stay in office. An official of the 
Eanna temple, perhaps the satammu, reported about his sojourn at the palace 
in a letter (BIN 1, 86) to his temple as follows: “Previously, the treasurer (rab 
kasiri) and the governor (bé/ pihati) impeded us, now scribes (tupsarri) and 
royal courtiers (Sa rés Sarri) were added to them.” We also hear of a dispute 
about the repayment of a debt that the Eanna temple had taken up in the 16" 
year of Nabonidus from a person named Hatin, a lessor of royal land. Palace 
scribes (tupsarri Sa ekalli) claimed that the temple had not yet paid, where- 
upon the latter had to produce the receipt issued by Hatin in the first month 
of Cyrus’ first year (Kleber 2008, 63-66). In other words, additional control 
may have slowed down administrative procedures, but altogether the take- 
over was admirably smooth. 

It is reasonable to assume that top tier state officials vested with military 
power (as, e.g., the rab tabihi or rab mungi; see Jursa 2010b, 85) and any 
male members of the royal family were disempowered as they could pose 
a threat to the new system. However, a courtier who commanded the “new 
detachment of archers” in the reign of Nabonidus, was still in office in 3 Cyr 
(Kleber 2008, 235). Apart from that, we only have indirect information about 
the fate of military offices. The estates attached to them obviously served 
their successors. For example, a house of the rab mungi existed in Borsippa 
at the time of Artaxerxes (VS 5, 117), a field of his in the Nippur region under 
Darius II (BE 10, 55). It is difficult to say whether the administrative structure 
of the army was simply incorporated into the satrap’s armed forces, resulting 
in a loss of status of these high military offices, or whether the estates were 
inherited by Persian imperial officials with functions corresponding to those 
of their predecessors in the Neo-Babylonian Empire. 

Neo-Babylonian state administrators remained on their posts within the 
new satrapy Babylonia. A clear example is the zazakku. He was responsible for 
upkeeping the cultic order and for the built structures of Babylonian temples. 
Remit, zazakku under Nabonidus, is still attested in the reign of Cambyses 
(Jursa 2007, 81). The last attestation of a zazakku comes from Darius’ Bisottin 
inscription (DB, §15): the zazakku Nidinti-Bél, son of Kin-zéri, tried to re- 
claim Babylonian independence as Nebuchadnezzar (III), son of Nabonidus 
during the insurrections in 521 BC. 

The letter quoted above implies that the treasurer (rab kasir7) and the 
bel pihati were still in place. Indeed, both offices are attested in the early 
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Achaemenid period. Bé/ pihdti is here an abbreviation for bél pihat Esangila 
(Jursa 2010b, 75f.). This office is attested several times in the reigns of Cyrus, 
Cambyses and Darius I. The bél pihat Esangila communicated cultic or- 
ders and, importantly, oversaw the taxation of the agricultural production of 
Babylonian temples. The rab kdsiri was responsible for the palace treasury 
(Jursa 2010b, 82f.). In the reign of Darius, the office holder was an Iranian 
named Bagasari. This man is frequently given the corresponding Persian ti- 
tle ganzabara (Stolper 2006, 229). Concerning his position, two possibilities 
exist: either Bagasarti was a Persian official on imperial level and the title was 
translated as rab kasiri in a Babylonian context, or he was a local ganzabara 
who belonged to the satrap’s administration. A rab kasir7 is still attested in the 
reign of Darius II (Jursa / Stolper 2007, 265). 

During the Neo-Babylonian Empire the masennu was the chief manager 
of the agricultural production (including the maintenance and lease of the 
irrigation system) and of the income derived from it (Jursa 2010b, 81). In the 
Achaemenid period several masennu-officials were appointed as officials of 
the satrapy for the same task. In the reign of Artaxerxes I and Darius IJ this 
office was occasionally held by Iranians (See Stolper 2001, 117, 119 n.40). 

At the latest during the governorate of Huta-x-x-’, son of Pagakanna (486 
BC = 36 Dar I), the Babylonian satrapal administration had implemented 
common imperial structures: the scribe-chancellors (sépiru bél témi), offi- 
cials in the chancellery of satraps, are equally attested, with similar titles, in 
the service of Arsames, satrap of Egypt (sapra and b é/ ¢ ém), in the provincial 
administration of Samaria (Stolper 1998, 298f.) and in Persepolis (Henkelman 
2008, 147-153). They produced administrative orders on behalf of the satrap 
and were responsible for the communication in the empire. 


The Local Level: administration of cities, rural areas and temples 


Babylonia’s territorial administration was modeled along the lines of the coun- 
try’s traditional social structure: urban centers on the one hand and Chaldean 
and Aramaean tribal areas on the other. A body of citizens, called “the assem- 
bly” or in rural areas the “the (assembly of) elders”, participated in decision 
making (Dandamaev 2006, 374, 389f.). Together with appointed municipal 
officials who ran the administration and an hereditary tribal leadership, they 
formed the power base on the local level. In order to countervail their vested 
interests, the Neo-Babylonian king had installed superintendents (gipu) and 
courtiers (Sa rési) who worked in the municipal and temple administrations 
side by side with officials recruited from the local elite. Cyrus inherited this 
system of royal control. Cambyses added two new offices in the Eanna tem- 
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ple, one of them being the “royal alphabet scribe”. An archival documentation 
in Aramaic obviously enhanced transparency. Nevertheless, the exclusive ties 
to the (royal) court — partly created by an upbringing of the courtiers in the 
palace — possibly loosened in this period. Courtiers (Sa rési) usually did not 
mention their father’s names, an indication that they were stripped of their 
familial ties to be devoted to their overlord alone. This changed in the reigns 
of Cyrus, Cambyses and Darius, when some had their patronyms record- 
ed again.’ Urban elite families who competed for influence and royal favor 
gained access to these posts, thereby strengthening local influence on affairs. 
Consequently was there a risk that this royal control mechanism would lose its 
efficiency. In later Achaemenid texts Sa résis are only rarely attested. Instead, 
courtiers designated as ustarbaru turn up (Jursa 2011a, 168). Although they 
also mention their father’s names, the change of their designation may be more 
than a mere replacement of a Babylonian by an Iranian term. It possibly sig- 
nifies that a closer relationship to the imperial court had been re-established. 


Local administration in the reigns of Cyrus and Cambyses 

The period of transition to Persian rule was characterized by continuity in all 
local issues. The core of Babylonia was divided into cities and territorial units 
administered by governors who bore titles composed with saknu. Some tribal 
territories were headed by chiefs instead, whose succession was hereditary. 
Vice-governors (Santi) assisted these leaders. Larger cities had a sakin témi, 
while in smaller towns the leader of the temple (Sangi) acted simultaneous- 
ly as head of the municipal administration. At times, the small towns stood 
under the administrative control of a larger territorial/fiscal unit. Cities with 
a Sakin témi and territorial tribal units theoretically belonged to the same ad- 
ministrative level. The temples were, as state institutions, directly answerable 
to the king as well. In reality, lines of authority were intertwined whenever 
personal jurisdiction and the juristdiction in rem differed. In addition, social 





3. Examples are Atkal-ana-mar-Esangila, son of Sin-bél-usur, the courtier of Cambyses 
(Cyr. 270-7 Cyr), the rés Sarri Sarru-diru, son of Idra (TCL 13, 193-16 Dar) and 
Amurru-Sarru-usur, son of Talimu, the newly installed alphabet scribe of Eanna 
(Kleber 2008, 30, 40). The absence of a patronym was also the norm for the gipu. 
With Imbia, son of Nanaja-éres of the Kidin-Marduk family, gipu of Eanna in the 
first year of Darius (Kleber 2008, 32), we see a local Urukean taking over this royal 
office. Imbia previously held the office of sakin tem Uruk. This development seems 
to start under Teispid rule, but there is one earlier exception, namely Liblut, the son 
of Bél-hussanni (Kleber 2008, 28-30, 42 with references). His father was a financial 
supervisor (Sa muhhi quppi). When Nabonidus turned this post into a royal office, 
Liblut, who followed his father in office, was elevated to the status of courtier. 
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hierarchies existed that are hard to elucidate with our limited source material. 
Administrative subordination was a complicated mixture of a jurisdiction in 
rem and in personam. A change in the place of residence of an individual did 
not influence this person’s ‘citizenship’ (as a hereditary status as member of a 
municipal community): adjudication in personal questions, including status, 
rested with the authority of the place of an individual’s origin. However, his 
estate (land or prebends) was taxed and adjudicated in the fiscal unit where 
it was located. In legal proceedings we therefore see mixed panels of judges 
representing the various legal and administrative hierarchies. 

Nebuchadnezzar’s ‘Hofkalender’ (a new edition is provided by Da Riva 
2013; see also Jursa 2010b, 78-91) informs us about the leaders and thereby 
indirectly about territorial units in Babylonia around 598 BC. In the following 
we will discuss those that are still attested under Teispid and Achaemenid 
rule. 

Mat tamti — the Sealand: The southernmost area of the central alluvial 
plain was governed by the Sakin mat tamti whose title was later abbreviated 
to Sakin mati. Nabi-ahhé-bullit, the Sakin mati under Nabonidus, remained in 
office at least until the third year of Cyrus’ reign, along with his vice governor 
(Sani Sa mat tamti) Madan-Sarru-usur. The latter is last mentioned in the first 
year of Cambyses’ reign. The large city of Uruk, with its satellite town Larsa, 
bordered at the Sealand. Unfortunately our sources do not give sufficient in- 
formation to reconstruct the interaction between the municipal authorities and 
the Sealand. The Sealand as an administrative district (with judges of the 
Sealand) is still attested in the reign of Darius II (Joannés 1990, 177 n.14). 

Bit Simmagir: This tribal area is located in northern Babylonia, east of 
the Tigris. It was governed by a leader who bore the traditional title simmagir. 
The office is attested in the Achaemenid period from Cyrus to Darius II.* A 
vice governor (Santi Sa simmagir) 1s once attested in the reign of Cyrus (Bél- 
1é'i in AnOr 8, 56). Texts show that the simmagir was involved in adjudication 
and in taxation management on land under his control. 

Other transtigridian Aramaean territories: The Aramaean tribal areas 
Gambulu, Japtiru and Zamé, mentioned in Nebuchadnezzar’s ‘Hofkalender’, 
are not yet attested in Achaemenid Babylonian texts. The area of the Tuplias 
river, however, is at least attested with its vice governor (Sani) of Nar-Tuplias 
in the eighth year of Cyrus’ reign (YOS 7, 86), which points to some conti- 
nuity in administrative structures. In the third year of Cyrus a governor (bé/ 





4  Nabi-Sarru-usur (Wunsch 2003, Nr. 48: 4.1.7 Cyr, referring to a lawsuit decided by 
the simmagir in 4 Cyr), Bél-uballit/BélSunu (BE 9, 83; 84: 40—41 Art), Tattannu/ 
Aplaja (BE 9, 75; 10, 71: 40 Art—19 Dar ID). 
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pthati) of a town “"Ja-a-ba-UD-ru (Jabatamru?) leased a boat to the Eanna 
temple (Frame 1986, 39). The linguistic structure of the town name points 
to an Aramaean tribal area. Next to nothing is known about the political 
history and administration of these territories. They may have fallen out of 
Babylonian control already before Babylon was taken in 539 BC. 

Chaldean and Aramaean tribal areas in the central alluvium: The two 
major Chaldean tribes were Bit Dakiru in the area south of Babylon and Bit 
Amukanu (or Bit Ukanu), south of Nippur. The Nar Sarri separated this terri- 
tory from Puqudu, an Aramaean tribal area northeast of Uruk along the Tigris 
(Jursa 2010a, 103-105). Unfortunately we lack sources about the administra- 
tion of these areas during the Achaemenid period. 

The city governorates: North of the tribal territories of the central alluvi- 
um lay the heavily urbanized area that contained the traditional age-old cities 
Babylon, Borsippa, Dilbat and Kutha. Nippur, Uruk and Ur were the impor- 
tant cities in middle and southern Babylonia. We can prove personal conti- 
nuity from Nabonidus to Cyrus for the city governors of Babylon, Borsippa, 
Nippur and Uruk (see Joannés 1990, 177 and Jursa 2007, 79-82 for the of- 
fice holders, including high temple officials; for Nippur see Stolper 1988, 
130). Dilbat, Kutha and Ur were also governed by a Sakin témi in the early 
Achaemenid period. The office holders traditionally came from the local ur- 
ban elite. The sakin témi was responsible for the infrastructure and security; 
he acted as a judge, collected taxes and organized the performance of corvée 
duty, both civic (in particular building projects) and military. He could be as- 
sisted by a vice-governor (Sani) in addition to other executive personnel who 
oversaw various tasks of the municipal administration. A mayor (hazannu) is 
rarely attested in connection with the cult, but never in administrative munic- 
ipal functions (Dandamaev 2006, 390f.). Pagdu officials organized the town 
watch and fulfilled police duties in the city quarters, including arrests and 
house searches when a crime was committed. The supervision of the agricul- 
tural hinterland lay in the hands of a gugallu, commonly translated as ‘canal 
inspector’, but this translation falls short of his extensive duties. 

The temples: The highest administrators of temples were either a Satammu 
(‘bishop’) or a Sangu. A royal official, the gipu, represented the crown in city 
and temple. Courtiers (Sa rési) were installed at the top tier of the adminis- 
tration already during the Neo-Babylonian period to enforce royal demands. 
The high officials were assisted by a chief scribe (later several) who was / 
were recruited from the local urban elite just like the satammus and Sangis. 
All temple officials in Eanna (Uruk) and Ebabbar (Sippar) remained in office 
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under Cyrus and Cambyses (Jursa 2007, 79ff.). The temples were institutions 
of the state and as such immediately subordinate to king and satrap. 


The reign of Darius I 

Darius initiated an administrative reform, the result of which is particular- 
ly visible in taxation terminology. Words of Persian origin designated new 
tax obligations, in particular the duty of providing sustenance for the impe- 
rial royal court. Furthermore, the existing terminology of the military ‘fiefs’ 
— state assigned properties in exchange for service — was extended to more 
types of taxable real estate. It is likely that the overall tax burden increased 
with the reform (Jursa 2011b, 438). Tax payers were organized in ‘decuries’ 
who were represented by a primus inter pares, the rab eSerti or ziqpu (Jursa 
2009, 248; Jursa 2011b, 441). These representatives paid a ‘canal inspector’ 
(gugallu) who in turn delivered the money to the municipal governor. The 
latter was responsible for the practical execution of public building projects, 
the establishment of military contingents that served in royal campaigns, and 
the transport of the payments to the Achaemenid court. Many administrative 
tasks that involved the collection of dues were leased to private entrepreneurs. 
The governor could even grant the office of the municipal gugallu against 
a payment (Jursa 2009). In practical terms the gugallus and entrepreneurs 
who undertook the practical organization on behalf of the sakin temi were in 
personal contact with the imperial administration, but it was the local (e.g., 
municipal) governor who remained in charge of the tax income and the prac- 
tical logistics. This went along with a personal liability but it also gave these 
men considerable power. Their loyalty was essential for the political stability 
of the province. 

Tax collection was apparently not centralized on a satrapal level as local 
institutions discharged their obligations directly at the royal court (Jursa 2009, 
265). Also, the heads of cities and temple administrations had to report person- 
ally to the king at the beginning of the year. We have evidence for the journeys 
of temple officials to Babylon in Cyrus’ first, second, third, fifth, ninth and 
in Cambyses’ first and second year, perhaps also for the third (Kleber 2008, 
61—66). Occasionally, the texts imply that the officials met the satrap Gubaru, 
but it is never made explicit that they also met with the king. We can therefore 
not be certain that the king was present in Babylon at this time. 

In the reign of Darius the administrators and their business partners who 
were engaged in handling tax assets were summoned to Susa in at least nine 
years between 510 and 486 BC (Waerzeggers forthc.). These meetings were 
most likely also a stage where royal favors and loyalties were negotiated. It 
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was a delicate task to choose the right men for important offices. After the 
revolts at the beginning of his reign, Darius ousted those who had supported 
Nebuchadnezzar IV from office, among them the complete upper echelon of 
the Eanna temple administration (Kleber 2008, 25) and the sangi of Sippar 
(Waerzeggers forthc.). Later, he seems to have experimented with elite shifts 
through patronage. This led to an unprecedented concentration of power in 
the hands of one family (Waerzeggers forthc. treats the rise and fall of the 
Sa-nasisu family). Three brothers of this family eventually held the offices of 
governor (Sakin témi) of Babylon, bishop (satammu) of Esangila and sangi of 
Sippar simultaneously. The Sa-nasisu family did not belong to the older, tem- 
ple-based elite. One generation before the family had acted as tax farmers and 
thus had close contacts to the royal house (Waerzeggers forthc.). 

In texts from the reign of Darius, governors bearing the title pihatu or 
pahatu of a town or city turn up more frequently.* Perhaps they constituted a 
new layer of control that was added to the existing structures. Officials with 
Iranian titles also start to appear in documents from this period, a pheno- 
menon that is amplified after the reign of Xerxes. However, the new layer of 
control did not yet supersede the older. The institutions that collected taxes, 
organized manpower and logistics were still run by the same people as before. 


Imperial control and the diffusion of power: Xerxes and his successors 

The concentration of wealth and power in the hands of the local administra- 
tors was the fundament on which the Babylonian insurrections against Xerxes 
in northern Babylonia in 484 BC were based. The old families who had sup- 
ported the uprisings lost their civic and temple offices and most likely also 
their ‘prebends’, shares in the cult of Babylonian temples. Their disempower- 
ment caused the cessation of their archives (Waerzeggers 2003/4), one of our 
most important sources for the early Achaemenid period. The archives that 
end in Xerxes’ second year do not contain property deeds, a fact that points to 
a careful sifting process (Waerzeggers 2003/4, 162). Either these men had to 
vacate their storerooms in the temples (ibid.), taking the documentation about 
their landholdings with them, or they were completely expropriated and there- 
by also lost the title deeds. Baker (2008) showed that the quarters of Babylon 





5 Such as, e.g., the governor of Sahrin or Dubala (Stolper 1987, 396 n.35); in 502 BC 
(19 Dar I) a governor (‘"NAM) of Babylon named Bagapa is mentioned (ibid. 396). 
The latter poses an interpretative problem. USstanu was still the satrap (‘“NAM) of 
a united province ‘Babylonia and Across-the-river’. Stolper (ibid.) considered that 
Bagapa may have been governor of the city of Babylon, but at this time a Sakin témi 
still held that position. 
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where these families used to live impoverished in the later Achaemenid peri- 
od. The cults in the temples continued in the hands of people who did not bear 
family names. In Uruk, a city that had not participated in the revolts, family 
names were still frequently used, but only by originally Urukean families. 
The prebendary families in Uruk who had originated in Babylon disappeared 
completely; perhaps they were ousted from the city as a punishment for their 
collaboration with the northern insurgents (Kessler 2004). They had previ- 
ously enjoyed a considerable share in the cult of the Eanna temple whose 
built structures were subsequently left to decay. The cultic orientation of Uruk 
shifted to Anu as its new patron deity. 

Textual sources from the reign of Xerxes are extremely scarce. With the 
exception of the few archives from the south, our written sources after 484 BC 
come from archives of entrepreneurs who engaged in tax collection and agri- 
cultural management and thereby provided services to the Achaemenid crown 
(Joannés 1990, 180, Waerzeggers 2003/04, 159-163). The Mura8t archive from 
Nippur (ca. 440—404 BC) remains the largest published archive from this pe- 
riod. It highlights an area with traditionally different ownership patterns char- 
acterized by a high concentration of crown land and unalienable state assigned 
land holdings (‘fiefs’). The shift in the available source material makes it hard to 
assess where the new patterns of administration reflect a reform or merely local 
circumstances. Nevertheless, the cumulative evidence suggests that an admin- 
istrative re-organization had taken place. The inherited system run by the local 
elite had lost influence. Instead, a tighter imperial control was established over 
all important assets: land and manpower, perhaps also water (Joannés 1990, 
184; Stolper 1985, 36-51). The available archives rarely mention provincial or 
municipal officials. When they do, we see that older structures still exist: The 
attestation of a Sakin tém Borsippa in the 20" year of Xerxes proves that this 
king did not abolish this office after the revolts.° The governor of Nippur still 
bears the traditional title sandabakku (Ninurta-gamil; see Zadok 1994, 152) 
and a simmagir figures in texts from the reigns of Artaxerxes I and Darius 
II. Only the sakin témi of Babylon is not attested any more. Instead we find 
several governors of Babylon bearing the title pihat/pahat. Attested office hold- 
ers are Nadin (41 Art/Oa Dar I; see Jursa / Stolper 2007, 259, 264), BelSunu/ 
Bél-usursu and the latter’s son Marduk-eriba/BeélSunu. BélSunu later became 
the satrap of the province ‘Across-the-river’. The fact that most of the archives 
hardly mention these officials indicates that they lost power. Furthermore, a 





6 The office holder, AhtiSunu/Labasi/Babaya may be related to the later governor of 
Babylon, BélSunu/Bél-usursu. The title sakin tem Borsippa is still attested in 41 Art 
I (Waerzeggers 2003/4, 161 n.65, 173). 
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development that had begun already with Darius’ tax reform appears more 
prominently: the administrative structures of land belonging to citizens resem- 
bled the structures known from the so-called ‘fiefs’. Land held by various kinds 
of taxpayers, including military colonists, temple dependents and free urban 
citizens, was organized in administrative units called hatru. New administra- 
tive patterns appeared: fiscal and judicial districts now followed the location 
of canals. The architecture of control was an interlocking and interdependent 
network of rights and responsibilities that involved the Achaemenid impe- 
rial court, the satrapy, officials with local resorts and private entrepreneurs. 
Administrative bureaus maintained the local order and must have had assets 
to do so. However, instead of relying on a centralized administrative pyramid, 
the crown used the services of entrepreneurs to funnel more revenues to the 
state, partly bypassing local administrative nodes. The number of estates in the 
hands of the royal family and imperial state officials may have increased. More 
offices with Iranian designations, such as daétabara and ammarkaru, only par- 
tially replacing former Babylonian ones (Stolper 2006, 229f.; Jursa / Stolper 
2007, 263), indicate a superimposition of Achaemenid imperial structures of 
control. Clerks who wrote in Aramaic (sépiru) as well as bailiffs (paqdu) are 
attested ubiquitously as agents of the crown. Courtiers were increasingly de- 
signated with the Iranian word ustarbara, indicating strong ties to the imperial 
court, regardless of their ethnic background. 
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Babylonia as a Source of Imperial Revenue 
from Cyrus to Xerxes 


Michael Jursa, Martina Schmidl, Vienna* 


Introduction 

While Classical sources, especially Herodotus, have proved to be of little val- 
ue for reconstructing the Persian government’s multiple ways of extracting 
material resources and manpower from the province of Babylonia, cuneiform 
texts contain ample pertinent information. Basing itself on recent research 
(summarised in Jursa 201la and idem 2011b), this contribution presents a 
brief survey of the status quaestionis and then places its focus on anecdotal 
information and quantitative data that can be brought to bear on the issue 
of the taxation! system’s impact on the overall socio-economic situation in 
Babylonia. Discussion will be limited to the best-documented period, from 
the Persian conquest to 484 BC, the year of the Babylonian rebellions against 
Xerxes. 

The system by which the Persian Empire drew on Babylonian resources 
has to be placed in the wider context of Babylonian fiscal history. Hudson’s 
survey of ancient and in particular Mesopotamian fiscal evolution is useful 
as a point of departure (Hudson 2000). It offers what amounts to a general 
model of Babylonian taxation by positing “Nine Principles of Ancient Fiscal 
Evolution,” of which the most important are the following: the paramount im- 
portance of military conscription among the demands made by the state on its 





* This paper was written under the auspices of the Austrian National Research 
Network (NFN) ‘Imperium’ and ‘Officium’ that is financed by the Fonds zur 
Férderung der wissenschaftlichen Forschung (Wien). M. Schmid] contributed to the 
epistolographic evidence at the end of the paper; she does not bear responsibility for 
the rest of it and for the overall argument, criticism of which should be laid at M. 
Jursa’s door. 

1 Note that in this paper, the word “taxation,” especially when referring to phenomena 
encountered in Babylonian tablets dating to the sixth and fifth centuries BC, is most 
often used in a loose sense in that it also includes service obligations imposed by 
the state. Conceptually, for Mesopotamian states, and also for the Persian empire, 
military conscription was just a special case of forced labour service. Terminology 
most often does not distinguish clearly between soldiers and workers. 
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population, its cost being covered, not by direct taxation, but by drawing on 
the resources of landholders in proportion to their holdings; the wide-spread 
reliance on temple and palace dominions for the support of these institutions; 
tribute-taking as a form of society-wide tax, typically imposed on subjected 
population groups (i.e., on “others”); absence of public debt and of compre- 
hensive budgeting; and successful tax evasion by elites. In Hudson’s view, the 
overall strong reliance on revenue from public assets and on labour services 
reduced the need for market transactions and taxation of crops and goods. 

As a general model, these points have an indubitable heuristic value for 
the third and second millennium BC, but for Mesopotamian history in the 
first millennium, and especially for Babylonian history from the late seventh 
century onwards, important qualifications need to be added. First, the impor- 
tance of labour services is undeniable. However, the conversion of labour ser- 
vices into substitute payments, more often in cash than in kind, was extremely 
common. This blurred the distinction between taxation and the extraction of 
labour. Access to manpower continued to be the primary interest of the state, 
but it was furnished indirectly through a labour market: substitutes had to be 
hired and paid competitive wages. Landowners had to market their produce 
aggressively because they had to raise cash to pay for the substitute labour- 
ers who fulfilled the service obligations incumbent on their land: market ex- 
change of various forms, monetization and taxation are inextricably linked in 
this period. 

Second, one should question the assumption of the ubiquitous reliance of 
Mesopotamian states on the revenue from temple and palace lands, which is 
tantamount to assuming that these states were (largely) domain states in the 
sense of the ‘Bonney-Ormrod Model’ (Bonney / Ormrod 1999). This is un- 
doubtedly true for some periods of Mesopotamian history, but it is incorrect 
in general for the large empires of the first millennium. Obviously domain 
revenue continued to play an important role, but we do see strong tenden- 
cies towards a development of a tax state in the sense of the Bonney-Ormrod 
Model: the kings/states increasingly demanded contributions that were not 
based on the ownership of land or other resources (which makes the revenue 
a rent rather than a tax), but on the ruler’s authority as such. In Assyria in the 
late eighth and the seventh century, internal resource extraction was based 
on two pillars: taxation of agricultural income, and labour services levied on 
parts of the population (see, e.g., Radner 2007, Postgate 2011). In addition, 
there were some indirect taxes on transactions of various types: sale taxes, 
harbour dues, and the like. Agricultural taxes amounted to ten percent of the 
cereal crops and twenty-five percent of the straw. The latter was crucial for the 
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Assyrian army, which depended heavily on its cavalry and therefore needed 
an ample supply of fodder — the straw tax amounts to a tax for the benefit of 
the military. It is sometimes assumed that these taxes were levied on all types 
of land, that there was a general income tax. However, the documentation 
that we have does not support this conclusion; the reality seems to have been 
far less well-organized and uniform than our wish to generalize would have 
it. In fact, we most often hear about this form of tax in the context of tax 
exemption grants made to members of the elite and even to entire cities, in 
particular populous religious centres in the heartland. In the Neo-Babylonian 
and Achaemenid period we have particularly clear evidence for the broad- 
ening of the tax base by a considerable expansion of indirect taxation and 
the corresponding extension of accounting and information gathering pro- 
cedures. Other elements of the tax state according to the Bonney-Ormrod 
Model that are present in our period include a professional class of bureau- 
crats that worked side by side with members of the traditional (patrimonial) 
social stratum of elite families;” state responsibilities seem to expand; there is 
a general tendency towards money payments in the taxation sphere especially 
in Babylonia in the sixth and fifth century, but not so much earlier in Assyria; 
and taxation may become somewhat more regular and predictable. 

In the light of these observations, we discuss in turn imperial resource 
mobilization by drawing on the revenues of royal domains and by taxation 
(and labour extraction) through the exercise of governmental authority. 


Royal domains and estates of Persian nobles in Babylonia until the first 
years of Xerxes 

In our period, royal estates are explicitly attested all over Babylonia: in 
Borsippa (in, e.g., BM 25658, 85223), Dilbat (VS 6, 171; indirectly), Isin (Jursa 
2005: 102), Nippur (BE 8, 85, 118, OECT 10, 401), Sippar (see, e.g., BM 74622), 
and Ur (UET 4, 50), as are urban and rural possessions of Persians, who are 
certainly or most probably members of the ruling elite and office holders (see, 
e.g., Dar. 296, Dar. 379, Dar. 410, Babylon; RA 90, 48, no. 6: Bit-Abi-ram). 
In case of the crown-prince’s estate, the Egibi/Nur-Sin archive shows that 
there was continuity from the Neo-Babylonian to the Persian period in that 





2 This is particularly clear in the case of the ‘courtiers,’ $a rési, and other special- 
ized administrative personnel of foreign, especially Egyptian, extraction (Jursa 
/ Hackl, in press). A synthesis on Late Babylonian officialdom can be found in 
Jursa (in press). 
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the holdings of BelSazar, Nabonidus’ son, were taken over by Cambyses,? 
and this will have been generally the rule for royal estates, but there is no 
evidence for large-scale expropriation of Babylonian (elite) landowners after 
the conquest. Even in the absence of direct pertinent information one can 
thus assume that the rents and revenues that accrued to the crown from its 
own domains were substantial, as in the Neo-Babylonian period,‘ but there is 
nothing in the sources to suggest that the state could have financed itself to a 
significant degree by drawing on these resources only. This is evident also in 
a comparison with the Late Achaemenid period: in relation to the overall far 
less numerous sources from the fifth and fourth centuries, the much greater 
number of references to royal estates and estates of Persian nobles in this later 
period is surely significant and indicates an expansion of the domains of the 
king and his elites. Even more often one hears of royal land grants to officials 
of Iranian extraction. Land in the hand of Persian nobles and members of 
the royal family is likewise well attested, as is land held by royal officials 
of Babylonian origin.* This new group of landowners may have in part held 
newly-reclaimed estates, especially in the geographically somewhat isolated 
Nippur region (Jursa 2010a, 405—418), but in general their rise implies a de- 
cline in the fortunes of other social groups. All available information suggests 
that in the early Achaemenid period this state of affairs had not yet been 
reached, and that the taxation (and compulsory service) component of the re- 
sources that were extracted by the empire from the province were Babylonia’s 
principal contribution to the imperial project. Royal domains were an im- 
portant source of income for the crown, but certainly not even close to being 





3. Asan be shown by a comparison between Nbn. 184 and Cyr. 177 and a few 
other texts belonging to this dossier. We are grateful to C. Wunsch for pertinent 
information; she will edit the texts in question. 

4 For which the most consistent body of data consists in the — as yet largely un- 
published — ‘palace archive’ of Nebuchadnezzar (Pedersén 2005, 111-127): the 
texts speak of deliveries of large quantities of staples for the use in the palace 
in the name of the rab biti, the supervisor of the royal domains, and two offi- 
cials (masennu and bél pihati) who had tax-related responsibilities (Jursa 2010b, 
74-78 — the former, as the chief supervisor of irrigation installations and public 
works, probably also had responsibilities in the realm of the royal domains). For 
more on royal land in the long sixth century see Jursa 2010a, 857 (index). 

5 Royal estates: see, e.g., Stolper 2007: no. 19; land grants to Iranian officials: 
see, e.g., BE 9, 102, OECT 12 AB 243, OECT 10, 192; see Stolper 1995, 224; 
estates of Persian nobles and members of the royal family: see, e.g., Stolper 
2006 and Stolper 2007: nos. 6 and 15; estates of royal officials of Babylonian 
extraction: see, e.g., OECT 10, 197; also much of the evidence from the Tattannu 
und Babaya (‘Kasr’) archives belongs here (cf., e.g., Jursa 2005: 61, 94-97). 
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as important for the overall agricultural output of the land as private land or 
temple land. The crown was largely, but of course not exclusively, an exploit- 
ative institution. Nevertheless, a withdrawal of even a part of the revenues of 
the royal estates from the circuit of inner-Babylonian consumption must have 
had an effect on the overall economic balance in the province. Such a process 
can be postulated a priori, and it is probably visible in private archives which 
refer to the service obligation of transporting foodstuffs to the court in Susa 
(zebélu Sa upivati, see below). These texts do not indicate that the foodstuffs 
themselves were of private origin, 1.e., the result of taxation: they may have 
been so in part, but they may also have been the revenue of royal estates, or 
part of the staples collected from the temples through the taxation of their 
income (see below). 


Direct taxation in Babylonia under Persian rule until the first years of 
Xerxes 


Direct taxation of mostly agrarian income and the extraction of labour and 
military service are documented in three distinct socio-economic spheres: 
in the realm of the temples; with respect to agricultural land that had been 
granted by the crown to individuals or groups who in return owed the king 
taxes and/or labour and military service; and with respect to private urban 
households. 

The sources attest a wide range of officials engaged with tax collection 
and the levying of personnel: military commanders (rab hansé, rab eSerti) 
and recruiting officers, dékti. Both direct and indirect taxes could be levied by 
tax farmers, as is attested i.a. in the Egibi archive in Babylon and in Borsippa 
(Abraham 2004, 17-142; Jursa 2010a, 252-256). Credit was frequently ex- 
tended by businessmen to tax payers for tax purposes, so entrepreneurs came 
to play an important structural role in the process of the collection of taxes 
and dues.° 


Taxation in the temple sphere 


Taxes levied on the income of temple lands were collected by an official at- 
tached to the Esangila temple in Babylon, the “governor of Esangila,” bé/ 
pihat Esangila. The Esangila, the principal temple of Babylon, served as a 
collection point for this type of agricultural income. This tax, which was des- 
ignated as “dues of the Governor” (kurummat bél pihati), as well as kisir esitti 





6 See the survey in Jursa 2011a and idem 2011b, 174f. § 7. These articles contains 
the basic documentation for what follows. Therefore, references here will be 
limited to am absolute minimum. 
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“mortar tax” and baldtu ana Bél “(payment for) the life of the god Bel,” has its 
root in the Neo-Babylonian period. Under Cyrus and Cambyses it amounted 
to 3.33 percent of the temple’s harvest according to two tablets from Uruk; 
corresponding payments could also be made in silver money (Jursa 201 1a, 
433f.). The latest attestations of this tax that are known to us come from the 
end of Darius’ first decade,’ but it is probable that this is a matter of coinci- 
dence. In the fifth-century Murai archive, mention is made of a tax called 
kusurranu and baldtu ana Bél (Van Driel 2002, 179-183). This terminological 
link to the sixth-century evidence at the very least suggests that the Bel tem- 
ple Esangila still served as a collection point for state taxes. It is possible that 
in the reign of Darius a part, perhaps even a substantial part, of the staples 
collected in this manner were withdrawn from circulation in Babylonia and 
transported to Susa, where they were consumed at court. 

The royal administration drew on temple resources over and above the 
regular taxation of the temples’ agricultural income by requesting manpower 
for royal building projects and victuals for the provisioning of the (itinerant) 
court and royal palaces. The evidence comes from the temple archives of 
Ebabbar and Eanna, and to some extent from private archives from Borsippa 
(Tolini 2011, Kleber 2008, passim). The temples were also obliged to field a 
(small?) contingent of militia for the purposes of the royal army and for guard 
duties in the pastures in the foothills east of the Tigris.* These royal demands 
were met by the temples in part with their own funds and drawing on the 
reservoir of dependent labour (the sirku workers) at their disposal, in part the 
obligation was passed on to free members of the temple community, such as 
priests (and generally to the heads of private urban households?) in the form 
of service obligations or obligations to pay for substitute labour. 


The land-for-service sector and ‘military colonists’ 

The land-for-service system as found in the Persian period sources, in partic- 
ular in the Mura8t archive of the fifth century, and its forerunners in the early 
Persian period had their roots in even earlier Neo-Babylonian practice (which 
in turn may have been influenced by Assyrian institutions). The Persian ad- 
ministration extended this system by reclaiming additional marginal land and 
settling soldier-tenants on it, but it did so on the basis of pre-extant institutions 
and customs. This system of land tenure has been researched in great detail 
(van Driel 2002, 226-273). Numerous individuals and groups of individuals, 
often of non-Babylonian origin, were assigned land — gardens, or more often 





7 ~~ Jursa 2011a, 434 note 16. 
8 Kleber 2008, 198-235; Bongenaar 1997, 131-134; MacGinnis 2012. 
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fields — by the crown, or its representatives. In return, they owed service as 
soldiers and/or corvée workers as well as taxes paid in kind and (increasingly) 
in money. The estates in question were often situated on recently reclaimed 
or even marginal land; sometimes they seem to have consisted of temple land 
that could not be farmed by the temples themselves. The land-for-service sys- 
tem served two purposes: the integration of foreign groups into the fabric 
of the state and the extension of state-controlled agriculture into otherwise 
under-exploited areas. Collectives of foreign origin mentioned in the sourc- 
es (mostly temple archives) include Egyptians, Carians, men from Philistia 
(Gezerites), Assyrians, Arameans, and others.” Key terms include hadru, 
which designates a collective of such soldier-tenants in the fifth century, and 
kisru, which refers to such groups in the seventh and sixth century (van Driel 
2002: 309, 310 n. 62). Individual holdings are usually designated as “bow 
property,” bit gasti or gaqqar qasti, the ‘fief? of an archer, or common soldier, 
and less frequently as bit narkabti, “chariot property,” the ‘fief? of a chariot 
soldier, and bit sisé, “horse property,” the ‘fief? of a cavalryman. There are 
further distinctions between land held by “active” soldiers in contrast to those 
of the “reserve,” as well as to those who owed only partial service (Joannés 
2006, 54). 

There was always a tendency to dissociate the actual military service 
from the exploitation of the land connected with the service. Inheritance pro- 
cedures, heavy service obligations (as, e.g., military service away from home) 
and the fact that some soldier-tenants held more than one grant all caused 
outsiders to be brought in to do the actual agricultural work (van Driel 1999, 
219f.). There was also always a role for entrepreneurs (traders, mostly) with 
access to money in this system: they could extend credit (for tax purposes) 
to the holders of the grants and eventually achieve control over their land. 
The service estates could be pledged to businessmen to be exploited by their 
agents or to be sublet by them, frequently to the original holders of the land. 
Furthermore, collectives of soldiers with a common tax load would have an 
interest in having as much land as possible within their remit cultivated; there- 
fore, there was an incentive to make use of outsiders whenever the numbers of 
grant-holders were insufficient for the land available. 

It is for these reasons that the obligations of holders of service land are fre- 
quently mentioned, not in texts which deal with the relation between these sol- 
dier-tenants and higher levels of the royal administration, but in texts which 
refer to the business relationship between private businessmen and indebted 


9 See van Driel 2002, 308-312; Jursa 1998 nos. 2, 3, 7; idem 2005, 113 (on the 
‘Carian archive’). 
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holders of service land on one hand, and between businessmen and royal of- 
ficials on the other. This is most clearly the case for the MuraSt ‘firm’ credit 
operations ostensibly aimed at helping tenants of service land to fulfil their 
tax obligations allowed the firm to gain a foothold in the hierarchy of rights 
and obligations governing the agrarian relationships in the Nippur hinterland. 
However, while the Mura&t archive is the most informative source for this 
kind of transaction, it is not unique: several other Neo-Babylonian archives 
exhibit the two essential elements common to the business model in question, 
viz credit extended to holders of service land and agricultural management 
(including trade in staples; Jursa 2011b, 174f). 


Taxation of urban households 


For the urban population of Babylonia, the modes of taxation remained struc- 
turally unchanged throughout the late sixth and early fifth century, from the 
late reign of Nebuchadnezzar to the end of the reign of Darius. Notwithstanding 
considerable variation in terminology over time and a near-certain overall in- 
crease of the taxation rate especially under Darius, neither the Achaemenid 
conquest nor the reign of Darius itself brought qualitative change in the sys- 
tem. There was an increase of taxes under Darius, but there was at this time 
no general shift to money taxes accompanied by large-scale thesauration of 
this money as is sometimes assumed. 

The principal purpose of the entire system was not to bring cash into the 
coffers of the state, but to pay for corvée labourers or soldiers. Payments made 
by individuals for i/ku (“tax/service (obligation)”), gastu “bow tax” and the 
like were normally used to pay for the hire of substitutes who undertook to do 
the actual service in lieu of those who paid for them. Such substitute labourers 
were either hired by the tax payers themselves, in an entirely decentralised 
manner, or by officials on the next level of the administrative hierarchy, 1.a., 
by the heads of tax units and low-ranking military commanders. To a consid- 
erable degree, these money payments were therefore fed into the local econ- 
omy again. This is well illustrated by letters from Uruk dating to the reign 
of Cyrus or Cambyses, which refer to the same service obligation incumbent 
on free heads of Urukean households (mar bané) as an obligation to “furnish 
a corvée worker (urdsu)” or “to hire for money wages (agaru) a labourer” 
(Kleber 2008, 103f.; Jursa 201 1a, 438). 

A particularly explicit dossier from the Bél-rémanni archive dating to the 
later part of the reign of Darius is paradigmatic for the underlying administra- 
tive system (van Driel 2002, 295f. and passim; Jursa 2011a, 439f.). Free men 
sharing a similar social and economic background were united in tax and 
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service units called esertu, “decury” — in the case of Bél-rémanni, these were 
mostly priests. The principal obligation owed by these Sipparean tax units 
was sometimes designated in the traditional way, as i/ku, but more often it ap- 
pears as gaStu, “bow tax” or “bow service.” The Persian administration seems 
to have had an interest in simplifying and standardising taxation terminology. 
It did so to a considerable degree by imposing the terminology related to ‘bow 
properties’ (bit gasti) and archer service. !° 

Members of these eSertus had the (theoretical) choice between serving in 
person and hiring men to do service for them. One text listing the members of 
such a tax unit and their financial contributions concludes with the statement 
that “one mina of silver ..., the wage of one hireling for six months, is at the 
disposal of” the head of the tax unit:'' money had been pooled by the mem- 
bers of the tax unit to pay for halfa year of service of an outsider, presumably 
in Elam. 

Within this dossier, BM 42352+ is particularly informative and useful for 
elucidating the basic structure of these service obligations and their admin- 
istration: half a mina of silver is paid as a share of two men in the bow-tax 
(zitti gasti) owed by their tax unit. The silver is said to be intended “for dig- 
ging a canal in Elam, for year 17 (of Darius), (a task) which the men of Ubaru 
[the recipient of the payment, MJ] execute at the behest of the governor of 
Babylon.” This bow tax thus financed a Babylonian work-gang employed in 
far-away Elam.'* This arrangement is one step removed from the personal hir- 
ing of a substitute by the person or persons theoretically obliged to do labour 
or military service, but on the other hand it is quite clear that the payment was 
not a simple monetary tax that was paid in cash to the Achaemenid treasury. 
On the contrary, the tablet shows that the extraction of taxes and labour ser- 
vices was based on a decentralised, ‘local’ form of organisation. Sipparean 
tax units were assigned a certain task by the governor of Babylon (who was 
also responsible for Sippar) and set up, and paid for, a labour gang led by one 





10 Note that the bit gasti and the associated system of service obligations predate 
the Persian conquest. In an urban context in the Persian period, being liable to 
the gastu obligation does not imply ownership of a Dit gasti. On these matters 
see, e.g., van Driel 2002: 237-245 and 312. Labour obligations (urasu) could 
be levied in addition to gastu (the two terms are mentioned side by side in BM 
74638: Waerzeggers 2000/2001: no. 41; see van Driel 2002, 238 n.50). 

11 BM 42633 // 42444; Jursa 1999, 219f. 

12 See Jursa 1999, 151f.; van Driel 2002, 243. 

13. The purpose of this work was, as Tolini has shown, the construction of a water- 
way connecting Susa to the Tigris following an old bed of the Karun, thereby 
creating an important conduit for the flow perhaps predominantly Mesopotamian 
goods to the imperial city (Tolini 2011, 288f., 293f,). 
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of their own: Ubaru, the recipient of the payment, is a well-known Sipparean 
priest. The governor of Babylon must have received his directions in a gener- 
al form from the highest levels of the Achaemenid administration, but apart 
from this necessary step the entire organisation was in Babylonian hands, 
and the tax money circulated primarily among Babylonians. No record of the 
pertinent transactions would have reached the royal administration. An anal- 
ysis of other dossiers, notably so the Egibi tax file and pertinent records of the 
archives of the Borsippean priesthood"* confirm this conclusion: on the level 
of the individual taxpayers or tax units, obligations towards the state were 
still mostly fulfilled by direct hiring of substitute workers or by supplying the 
money for this purpose to someone on a higher rung of the pertinent admin- 
istrative hierarchy. The state appears to have aimed primarily at extracting 
labour (and staples, as we will see), not cash. 

The taxation of city dwellers was based on the possession of certain types 
of agricultural land or urban real estate or on the affiliation to a certain social 
or professional group (Jursa 2011a, 440f.). Already under the Chaldean mon- 
archy, many well-to-do city dwellers (frequently priests and other member 
of the urban elite) owned gardens in the hinterland of their cities which were 
located in the regular field systems (hansis, literally “fifties”) on land which 
had been reclaimed late in the seventh or early in the sixth century through 
state intervention. Possession of (alienable!) fields and gardens in such areas 
brought certain tax and service obligations. 

The Persian administration partly changed the terminology of the field 
systems, but not their structure, and introduced the terminology related to 
the bow properties of the land-for-service sector (notwithstanding the entirely 
different social and economic/legal background of the latter). From the reign 
of Cambyses onwards, one hears of bow taxes (gastu) being owed for hansti 
property,'* and under Darius, the bit gasti is frequently encountered in an 
urban context, and even more so the gastu obligation. This does not mean that 
all the prosperous urban families owing such payments had been granted bit 
qgasti land by the Persian administration; rather, the old Chaldean land grants 
of the hans type had been integrated, at least superficially, into the gastu 
system. 

Taxation levied according to urban residence patterns was likewise based 
on the creation of tax units (of ten or fifty men/households) sharing service 
and tax obligations (Stolper 2000; van Driel 2002: 294f.; Jursa / Waerzeggers 
2009: 251f.). The city ward (babtu) was the unit of reference, one hears of 





14 Abraham 2004: 17-84 and Jursa / Waerzeggers 2009, respectively. 
15 BM 27781, 4 Cambyses; see also van Driel 2002: 237 on BM 79128. 
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“levies of the city ward,” diku sa babti. Also in this case, eSertu units (or zigpu 
units, in Borsippa) were formed that normally paid for substitute labourers 
doing the actual work. 

Affiliation to certain professional groups, or to an institution, could like- 
wise form the basis of service obligations. Tax units formed by men shar- 
ing the same occupation (in particular, prebendary bakers and brewers) are 
known from Achaemenid Borsippa (Jursa / Waerzeggers 2009, 252f.). The 
distinction between such tax units formed on the basis of social/economic 
criteria and the tax units based on residence patterns mentioned above is prob- 
ably to some extent artificial. 

The terminology for the various service obligations incumbent on indi- 
viduals and groups (tax units) has been discussed extensively especially by 
van Driel.'® The most frequent terms are as follows: 


— ilku “service obligation (or corresponding payment),” sometimes termed 
more specifically as i/ku Sa urdsi “corvée service,” or ilku Sa babti “labour 
service based on residence in (a certain) city ward.” In the sixth century 
corresponding payments are exclusively made in silver; a wide range of 
between three and forty shekels per year is attested. The word can inter- 
change with gastu “archer/soldier” and urasu “corvée (worker).” 

— qgastu “(payment for) archer (service),” perhaps better understood as refer- 
ring to military service in general. This is most common obligation under 
Darius; it is the main component of, or identical with, i/ku in this period. It 
is usually tied to membership in a tax unit (esertu in Babylon, Sippar and 
Uruk, zigpu in Borsippa). The full cost of fitting out an archer for a year 
amounted to up to one mina (60 shekels) of silver. It was most often borne 
by collectives. '’ Occasionally, the word can interchange with ilku Sa urdasi 
and similar terms (Jursa 2011b, 172f. §5.3b). 

— urdsu “corvée, corvée worker.” In the Chaldean and early Persian period, 
this is the obligation that is most frequently imposed on private households. 
Later in the Persian period, especially under Darius, this term is usually 
substituted, but not entirely replaced, by gastu; the two can interchange. 
There is probably no material difference between the obligations designat- 





16 Van Driel 2002: 237-273. Additional discussion and references for the following 
list can be found in Jursa 2010a, 647—660, 2011 and Jursa / Waerzeggers 2009, 
254-263 (a catalogue of taxes attested in the Borsippean documentation). 

17 Texts dealing with the hiring, provisioning and equipment of soldiers use the 
keywords rikis qabli and pasa’du “fitting out,” as well as sab sarri “royal sol- 
dier.” Payments thus designated do not refer to an independent type of tax, but 
to the normal i/ku or gastu obligation. 
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ed by these two terms. urasu service frequently required service outside of 
Babylonia, foremost in Elam. 


The bulk of the documentation we are dealing with here concerns service ob- 
ligations and substitution payments in money. In comparison, taxes payable in 
kind play a minor role in the context of the taxation of city dwellers. In gener- 
al, the agricultural income of private urban households does not seem to have 
been taxed directly by the crown. Only a flour tax intended to benefit the local 
palace institutions is mentioned frequently in the sixth and fifth centuries 
alike. In the final count this is a labour obligation, however — the grain that 
was to be milled could be furnished by royal officials from the royal stores 
(van Driel 2002: 268f.). This obligation belongs in the wider context of the 
manifold obligations incumbent on the subject populations of the Achaemenid 
empire to contribute to the supplying of the Persian court. Sipparean priests for 
instance can be seen to deliver food intended for palace personnel in Babylon 
(Jankovié 2007, 223 note 10.). Individual urban households could be made 
responsible for the provisioning of royal dependants who were quartered with 
them: this phenomenon, which is so far attested only for the Teispids and the 
early years of Darius, is known from Borsippa and Babylon, where Egypto- 
Carian and Jewish mercenaries were stationed (Waerzeggers 2006), and from 
Uruk, where at least one Iranian boy was placed in a household of temple 
dependants by an Iranian noble (Jursa 2011c). The upiyatu foodstuffs that 
were destined for the court in Elam are a problem apart (Tolini 2011, 314-318). 
The private archives that mention them refer to the duty imposed on priests 
(and their mother temples) to finance the hauling of these foodstuffs to Susa 
— using no doubt a waterway that was constructed with Babylonian labour 
and funds in the Susiana (cf. n.13). The origin of the staples themselves is 
not stated in the texts. While a part may have come from the priests and their 
communities, the fact that the sources emphasize the duty of hauling rather 
than that of providing the foodstuffs, suggests that the principal source of the 
staples was another: most likely royal estates and/or the taxes in kind paid by 
temples to the royal administration. In any case, it seems certain that we are 
dealing with a very substantial flow of goods since the transport costs were 
placed as a special burden on Babylonian urban communities. 

Few direct taxes were paid in cash. The ubiquitous silver payments at- 
tested in a taxation-related context refer in fact to labour obligations and are 
intended in most cases for the hiring of substitutes; the silver thus paid con- 
tinued to circulate mostly within Babylonia and among Babylonians. Even 
though on the level of the individual taxpayer these arrangements could be 
mistaken for straightforward money taxes in those cases in which the mon- 
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ey was collected either by the commanders of military/corvée units or by 
tax-farmers and was subsequently passed on to higher authorities or was used 
locally to hire the necessary men, in fact the original link to service obliga- 
tions and consequently the intention to finance actual work/service with the 
tax money was always maintained. The ‘taxation system’ was geared pri- 
marily towards the mobilization of manpower. Silver payments demonstrably 
intended for the Persian court and therefore potentially for thesauration (as 
predicted by the Herodotean model) are restricted to those cases in which 
Babylonians transport silver to Susa. Even then, much of the silver that was 
used by Babylonians in the context of these trips seems to have been used 
for gifts to Iranian notables and to pay for foodstuffs of different types that 
were likewise given to Persians, or consumed by Persians and Babylonians 
together. '® 


Indirect taxation in Babylonia under Persian rule until the first years of 
Xerxes 


Indirect taxation and fees collected by the government, or by tax farmers 
on behalf of the government, is well documented (Jursa 2008; idem 2011b, 
174f.). The taxation of real estate sales begins at the latest during the reign of 
Nabonidus, that is, already under Chaldean rule (van Driel 2002: 185). Under 
Darius (at the latest) the authorities kept a land register for monitoring and 
taxing such transactions (Baker 2004, 59-61). In the same period, also slave 
sales were taxed (Stolper 1989). This system was maintained and developed 
continuously until the Hellenistic period. 

The second principal type of indirect tax was levied on the transport of 
goods. At the latest since the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, numerous fees were 
levied for the use of harbours, bridges and gates. Also here there is a continu- 
ous development from Chaldean times throughout the Achaemenid period un- 
til the third century and Macedonian rule (van Driel 2002, 274-282; Joannés 
2002, 599-609, Weszeli 2009, 165.). Payment for water rights was owed to 
land owners, including the crown. Whether there was a general tax on water 
rights is uncertain (Van Driel 2002, 188-194; Stolper 1985, 36-51 and idem 
2005). 

The burden indirect taxes constituted for the Babylonian economy and 
their value for the Persian administration cannot be quantified. However, 
their gradual expansion over time shows their profitability for the state, which 





18 See, e.g., VS 6, 155; Donbaz / Stolper 1997 no. 46. See the comprehensive study 
of this matter by Waerzeggers 2010a and the pertinent remarks in Tolini 2011 
and Jursa 2013. 
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can hardly be surprising given the obviously massive increase in the volume 
of goods which circulated in the country in the sixth century owing to the 
commercialization and monetization of many sectors of the economy (Jursa 
2010a). Transport taxes were clearly a major concern for those Babylonians 
who engaged in commerce and shipping, and indirectly the cost of taxation 
on the movement of goods must have hit also the — increasing — segment 
of the population which was at least partly dependent on the market for its 
subsistence. 


The impact of taxation on Babylonian society and economy 

The revolts against Xerxes in the second year of his reign (484 BC) are a major 
watershed in the history of Babylonia under Persian domination, according to 
the argument that was proposed by Waerzeggers 2003/04 and, independently 
and in a slightly different way, by Kessler 2004, and that was subsequently 
expanded by Baker 2008 (see, e.g., Waerzeggers 2010b, 9). Notwithstanding 
the debate that has grown around these essays (see, e.g. Henkelman / Kuhrt / 
Rollinger / Wieseh6fer 2011), it is beyond discussion that the Persian reprisals 
targeted the Babylonian urban elites, especially priests and families with ties 
to local government, in the north of the country — Borsippa, Babylon and 
Sippar, at a minimum — as well as elite families originating in Babylon that 
had been resident in Uruk. It follows that it had been this stratum of society 
that had primarily supported the rebel kings. Which motives had prompted 
the Babylonian urban elite to revolt in a serious fashion for the first time after 
more than half a century of Persian rule? It is a priori probable that the con- 
quest in 539 BC initiated a gradual encroachment of Persian imperial power 
(and its supporters) on the privileges of the Babylonian elites — to put it in 
the most general terms, notwithstanding the multiple evidence for continuity 
between the Neo-Babylonian and the Persian period, and that under Xerxes 
this process had progressed to a crisis point. But one would like to be more 
specific. Even a superficial perusal of Persian period tablet archives shows 
that tax-related documentation is ubiquitous, far more so than in the preced- 
ing period of the Neo-Babylonian empire. The question then imposes itself 
whether an increasing tax load contributed significantly to the motives that 
brought the Babylonians to rebel. 

Direct quantification of the impact of taxation on individual households 
is difficult. The most informative dossier for an elite family’s tax and ser- 
vice payments over an extended period during the Persian period is found in 
the Borsippean Ré*1-alpi archive (Jursa / Waerzeggers 2009, 263-265). The 
minimum annual tax load of 48 shekels for direct taxation and service obli- 
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gations that can be deduced from this documentation corresponds to slightly 
less than the price of a male slave, or the annual wages of a well-paid hired 
worker (and the subsistence requirement of a nuclear family: Jursa 2012, 301), 
or the total income of an average Borsippean date garden (Jursa 2010a, 461). 
This is certainly not a negligible sum, but for the affluent Ré’i-alpis, it would 
have been bearable. For less prosperous families, this sum would have been 
beyond reach. It is not surprising that the yearly cost of a soldier — usually 
roughly one mina or sixty shekels, that can be deduced from Borsippa and 
Sippar texts dating to the reign of Darius (Jursa / Waerzeggers 2009, 257) — 
was normally shared by tax units of ten men. Even so, six shekels still amount 
to between seven and twelve percent of a minimum household income under 
Darius (depending on the highly fluctuating price levels in this period; Jursa 
2010a, 296-305). For families close to subsistence levels, as many priests un- 
doubtedly were, this was a serious expense. 

Another avenue by which the issue can be approached is adopting a ‘mi- 
crohistorical’ stance and focusing on anecdotal data mostly from epistolo- 
graphic sources that may reflect general trends which remain hidden in the 
highly formalized legal and administrative documentation. There is for in- 
stance a dossier of Urukean letters dating to the reign of Cambyses that deal 
with building work executed by the Eanna temple for the crown. These letters 
reveal a picture of bad organisation and constant lack of funds and manpower, 
which resulted in considerable pressure on all officials involved (not to speak 
from the badly paid and badly fed workers themselves).'? Temple officials 
who failed in their duty towards the royal administration faced arrest and 
worse (see, e.g., Kleber 2008: 207f. on YOS 3, 139). We can consider as em- 
blematic the statement of a Urukean temple dependant who, during a quarrel 
with a colleague, threatens to throttle the other man with his own neck chain, 
saying “this is how Gubaru and Parnakku will place neck chains on workers 
(like you)!” This refers to the heavy corvée and labour demands made by 
the Achaemenid governor Gubaru and his high-ranking colleague Parnakku, 
which in public perception strangled who was subjected to it (YOS 7, 128, 
second year of Cambyses). 

Continuing in this vein, we cite here a few letters, mostly from private 
archives, which can be dated to our period and refer to taxation and service 
obligations and to related problems.”° 


... thereafter they sent Bél-aplu-iddin, the rab me‘ati (‘overseer over one hundred’). 
He presented your case to the governor as follows: ‘As for Kiribtu, he has accumulated 


19 See Stolper 2003; Kleber 2012. 
20 For texts edited in Hackl / Jursa / Schmid! 2014 we will only give a translation. 
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arrears of [x times] 100 kurru of his ... dates, 800 kurru barley for the god Bél, 1000 
minas of his wool, 500 of his sheep and 2000 (Aurru) of his (own) barley.’ However, 
he has presented your case incorrectly (or: disingenuously? amdatka la kittu igtabi). 
In any case the governor has charged 800 kurru of Bél against your account. When I 
intervened personally on your behalf, he simply entered the 800 kurru against my and 
Mu8ézib-Marduk’s account. We protested but the governor did not relent. He has defi- 
nitely charged the 800 (Aurru) of Bél against [our] account. ... (TMH 2/3, 254; Hackl / 
Jursa / Schmid] 2014 no. 149). 


... You have been doing business with me like a man who is doing business with his 
enemy; you have not done what I wanted. Until you went to court we were all happy and 
I could fulfil my service obligations. ... (... lib-bu-u lu Sa it-ti en da-ba-bi-sti kaskal" il- 
la-ku lib-bu-ti-Su kaskal" it-ti-id ta-at-ta-lak si-bu-ta-a ul te-pu-uS a-di muh-hi Sa [f\a- 
gi-ri pa-ni-ma [ha-d]u*-tu "ku’-la-nu [u] il-ku a{l-lak] ... CT 22, 144) 


... and regarding the garlic for the governor’s tax which the lord has received: the own- 
ers oft he fields have come and protested, as follows: ‘are the taxes (in kind) we paid for 
the governor being sold for money?’ I was nearly beaten up for this reason ...” (Pinches, 
Peek 22 = Hackl / Jursa / Schmid! 2014 no. 40) 


. even though you yourself have entered me as supplementary worker you have 
MuS8allim-Marduk go there without doing any irrigation work yourself. Is this Borsip- 
pean friendship? I have been treated unjustly. It is for this reason that you should not 
disregard my letter. Should you come here for the month of Addaru, bring him with you 
and let him irrigate the land. Otherwise <...>” (OIP 122, 160 = Hackl / Jursa / Schmid] 
2014 no. 141) 


.. as you can see, I have now written to you; give him the tax payment for military 
equipment that you owe corresponding to your share (in the tax obligation) and help 
him recruit the men. Do not let him labour in vain. The gods Bél and Nabi are my wit- 
nesses: I will certainly inform the governor if you do not do this; you will come here in 
chains and will have to pay (your part) anyway. ...” (Abraham 2004, 48 as read in Hackl 
/ Jursa / Schmid] 2014 no. 62) 


... as you can see, I have now written to you; give Sirku the tax payment for military 
equipment that you owe corresponding to your share (in the tax obligation). Do not let 
him labour in vain, hurry to do what is necessary to help him along. The gods Bél and 
Nabi are my witnesses: I will certainly inform the governor if you do not do this and 
I will bring you here in chains so that you will pay (your share in) the tax for military 
equipment. I want to get the money for this from you according to the king’s law (data). 
You should know this.” (ZAR 16, 67—69 = Hackl / Jursa / Schmid] 2014 no. 142) 


Letter of Guzanu to Sirku, my brother. Let Bél and Nabi ordain my brother’s health and 
well-being. Every day you keep telling my lies here in Babylon. You tell me: “Liblut, the 
chariot commander, and your chariot troops are indeed all assigned to you.’ However, 
the fortress commander has come and has withdrawn Liblut and the chariot command- 
ers from my reserve by saying, ‘They belong to me.’ He has also taken away the chariot 
solders who were with me. You were supposed to look after my interests with him, but 
instead you have received from him some property to my detriment. The chariot com- 
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mander Liblut is now in charge of the boats which have already left. Send a message 
to (the city) Danipinu: do not relinquish to him the chariot commanders, the chariot 
soldiers and the city militia. Let him not denigrate my men to the fortress commander. 
Talk to Atkal-ana-mar-Esangila in this matter. Assign to him soldiers in compensation 
for the soldiers (the fortress commander has taken). You are responsible to king Darius! 
Relinquish the gardu men about whom I have given you instructions. As you can see, 
the gate guard and all the chariot commanders are (already) at your disposal. Also the 
troops of Bit-Dakiru who are in Babylon are at your disposal. You should not lay any 
claims to the men of my chariot estate (bit narkabtia).” (CT 22, 74 = Hackl / Jursa / 
Schmid 2014 no. 61). 


As one would expect, procedures were not always very precise and well-cir- 
cumscribed, officials could be less than conscientious. TMH 2/3, 254 for in- 
stance includes a remarkable description of the imposition of the ‘income’ tax 
of the Ekur temple by the governor of Babylon — who, at least in the eyes of 
the Nippurean representatives of Ekur, assesses the Ekur’s debt in a rather ar- 
bitrary fashion. There was considerable anxiety attached to the issue of taxes 
and service obligations; emotions ran high. In comparison to the overall very 
dry and neutral tone of the Late Babylonian private letters, the occurrence 
of ‘strong’ and emotional statements in taxation-related contexts is striking. 
In CT 22, 144 a man is complaining implicitly that his colleague’s actions 
caused him unhappiness and interfered with his service obligation — signifi- 
cantly, unhappiness and difficulties with taxes are put on the same level. In 
Pinches, Peek No. 22, a tax farmer’s slave reports narrowly having escaped 
being beaten up by farmers who feared that their tax contributions had been 
sold illicitly, exposing them to reprisals or in any case causing their tax debts 
to remain unpaid. In OIP 122, 160 a man complains in an emotional tone of 
having been assigned an agricultural service obligation that then had been 
given to someone else who however had failed to execute the task — again, 
the sender seems to fear the consequences. Abraham 2004: No. 48 and ZAR 
16, 67—69 threaten a defaulting tax payer with arrest and forced payment; the 
man is supposed to collaborate with Marduk-nasir-apli (= Sirku) of the Egibi 
family, the tax farmer in charge of collecting the military tax in question. 
Also the business of a tax farmer was not without a certain risk, as can be 
understood from the emotional undercurrent in CT 22, 74, a letter addressed 
by the city governor (Skin témi) to the same Marduk-nasir-apli (= Sirku) of 
the Egibi family. The governor complains of Sirku’s less than conscientious 
handling of matters of military recruitment; in fact, he says that the current 
head of the important Egibi family business has accepted a bribe from one 
military commander to go against the interests of the city governor. Sirku is 
threatened with the king; the language the sender — who is no other than the 
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highest representative of the (semi-)autonomous city government of Babylon 
—is unusually emotional for so high-ranking a sender. As far as this evidence 
goes, it does lend support to the assumption that taxation was a constant, and 
problematic, factor in the life of propertied Babylonians who were a natural 
target of the Persian government. 

At this point, it is useful to refer at least briefly to the rich price data of 
the long sixth century.*! While prices start to increase from the mid-century 
onwards, still under the Neo-Babylonian Empire, this increase turns extraor- 
dinarily steep during the reign of Cambyses and especially that of Darius. 
This can be seen in the following graph, which compares the development of 
staple prices, the prices of date gardens, and the prices of (male) slaves and 
sheep. The values for -560 have been set at index = 100 (Jursa 2010a, 462f.) 





Bat! Sa) 7.) 70 Bat 7 Ht 5 An $10 a a0 


There can be no doubt that the level of prices during the later reign of Darius is 
that of an exceptional crisis — in the following centuries, prices climb to com- 
parable levels only during the wars of the successors (see Pirngruber 2012). 





21 Jursa 2010a, passim. A study by R. Pirngruber and M. Jursa that takes some of 
the pertinent discussion further is forthcoming; here, some preliminary results 
of this work are presented in a concise form. 
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The origins of this development are manifold (Jursa 2010a, 745-753). One 
root of the price inflation is monetary; it is a result of the huge influx of silver 
into the Babylonian economy that began with Nebuchadnezzar and continued 
until the fall of Babylon to the Persians, if not, to some degree, beyond this 
point (as some public building projects, which were the main conduit for this 
influx of silver, were continued under Persian rule). To some extent, there was 
a supply crisis. We know that the climate was turning towards a drier phase 
in the second half of the sixth century, and there is explicit evidence for failed 
barley harvests during the reign of Cambyses (Kleber 2012) — there may have 
been more such episodes later in the century, which drove up barley prices 
well above the general trend. Was there also a demand crisis? Demographic 
growth as such could have driven up commodity prices, but it then would also 
have driven down wages, which was not the case: wages increase more or less 
in step with the general price trend. The price of labour is also represented by 
the price of slaves, which trebles between the years -560 and -510. The pattern 
is thus not consistent with a ‘price revolution’ triggered by growing internal 
demand (see, e.g., Fischer 1996, 65-91). If a demand-driven component is 
assumed to have contributed to the price increase, it would have had to be 
external demand, both for commodities and for labour. This would be con- 
sistent with the assumption that the Persians withdrew substantial resources 
of manpower and staples from the province, especially under Darius. The 
labour-component of this hypothesis is sufficiently documented to be unprob- 
lematic. The withdrawal of significant quantities of staples from inner-Bab- 
ylonian consumption on the other hand can only be postulated on the basis 
of the data for the upiydtu deliveries and the construction of the nar kabarri 
(see n.13 above), which implies the need for a labour-saving waterway from 
Babylonia to Susa. The huge quantities of staples that were consumed at the 
court while in Parsa (Henkelman 2010) allow us to assume that the court in 
Susa was equally expensive and would have needed as many contributions 
from outside of the Susiana as possible.” 

Land prices — as represented by garden prices in Babylon and Borsippa, 
i.e., prices for the most coveted properties of the Babylonian urban upper class- 
es — follow the general trend only in part (Jursa 2010a, 457-462). They rise 
nominally by about sixty per cent from -550 until the end of the century, but 
corrected for inflation, the value of land remained stable or probably even fell. 
This begs an explanation in a period of soaring food prices, when throughout 





22 In passing it should be mentioned that the price development excludes that 
the Persians withdrew significant quantities of silver from circulation within 
Babylonia. 
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the society the ownership of land was the most secure guarantee for economic 
subsistence. The factor market for land (Jursa 2014) was not fully integrated 
with other markets owing to heavy social constraints on the alienation of land: 
when Borsippean priests for instance had to sell a part of their plots, they 
practically always sold it to their social peers. We know furthermore that in 
Borsippa during the reign of Darius, either plot sizes were significantly small- 
er than in earlier periods, or surface yields significantly lower (Jursa 2010a, 
374) — at the moment it is impossible to decide which of the alternatives is to 
be preferred. Assuming the second alternative is correct, this would be an 
indication of an agricultural crisis in northern Babylonia that would explain 
the stable or falling real land prices; this crisis would naturally have affected 
the economy quite significantly. Assuming the first alternative is correct — as 
a result of inheritance practices that are explicitly documented in the case of 
several dossiers — there would have been a relative shortage of land and real 
prices should have risen, especially in the light of the food crisis of the time. 
The actually stable or falling real prices then would have to reflect a relative 
decrease of the profitability of land that resulted from external factors; in this 
case, increasing taxation and service obligations that were attached to landed 
wealth are the only plausible explanation (Jursa 2010a, 461f.). Also in this case 
the economic wellbeing of the Babylonian elites would have suffered heavily. 
We can conclude therefore that the land prices in any case indicate that the 
economic situation was difficult also for the wealthiest stratum of Babylonian 
society. A heavy taxation load is very likely a contributing factor, but is has to 
be admitted that the pertinent data do not have to be read in this way. 

Finally, mention has to be made of a small dossier of letters dating to the 
very last years of Darius and the first two years of Xerxes, perhaps even to 
1 and 2 Xerxes (Jursa 2013). These letters show that at one point during this 
period, a royal official employed in Ezida stopped the payments to the priests 
that were owed to them for their cultic services — a major interference in the 
management of the temple institution. The only possible reason for this is that 
what funds there were (perhaps less than usual, owing to an agricultural cri- 
sis?) had been requisitioned by the crown. The duration and outcome of this 
episode is unknown — it may have directly preceded the revolts in 2 Xerxes, 
but this cannot be proven — but if nothing else it is a clear indication of an eco- 
nomic (and resulting social) crisis in northern Babylonia these years, which, if 
it was not actually caused by Persian demands on Babylonian resources, was 
certainly exacerbated by them. The rest of the data on the social and economic 
impact of Persian taxation on Babylonia that we have reviewed here is at least 
congruent with this hypothesis. 
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Abbreviations 

BE Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, Series A: Cuneiform 
Texts (Philadelphia). 

BM Signature of tablets in the British Museum. 

CT Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets in the British Museum (London) 

Cyr. J.N. Strassmaier, Inschriften von Cyrus, Kénig von Babylon (Leipzig 1890). 

Dar. J.N. Strassmaier, /nschriften von Darius, Kénig von Babylon (Leipzig n.d.). 

Nbn. J.N. Strassmaier, /nschriften von Nabonidus, K6nig von Babylon (Leipzig 1889). 

OECT Oxford Edition of Cuneiform Texts (Oxford). 

OIP Oriental Institute Publications (Chicago). 


Pinches, Peek T.G. Pinches, Inscribed Babylnoian Tablets in the Possession of Sir Henry 


RA 
TMH 


UET 
VS 


YOS 
ZAR 


Peek, Bart (London 1988). 
Revue d‘Assriologie et d'Archéologie Orientale (Paris). 


Texte und Materialien der Frau Professor Hilprecht Collection (bzw. —Sammlung) 
im Eigentum der (Friedrich-Schller-) Universitat Jena. 


Ur Excavations, Texts (London). 


Vorderasiatische Schriftdenkmdler der Kéniglichen (Staatlichen) Museen zu 
Berlin (Leipzig). 


Yale Oriental Series (New Haven). 


Zeitschrift fiir Altorientalische und Biblische Rechtsgeschichte. 
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Investigating Irregularities at Persepolis 


Matthew W. Stolper, Chicago 


1. Introduction 


The discussion that follows departs from the general perspective of this vol- 
ume. Instead of looking outward from the Persepolis Fortification Archive 
toward the wider Achaemenid empire, it looks inward at the Archive and the 
operations of the people who compiled and maintained it. It concentrates on 
nine Fortification tablets and fragments with Elamite texts that record the 
processes and results of investigations. They are exceptional in appearance, 
layout, form, rhetoric, grammar, and many details of content. They were not 
a means of storing information, but products of handling information, specif- 
ically of recovering or verifying information. By implication, they were not 
primarily devices for monitoring income, outlays and balances, but products 
of monitoring administrative personnel. 

After summarizing a consensus on how most of the Elamite administra- 
tive documents were organized and processed by the keepers of the Persepolis 
Fortification Archive, the discussion surveys evidence from some of the 
Elamite texts concerning missing or undocumented information and concern- 
ing responses to such losses, lapses and lacunae. It continues by describing 
the nine documents that record investigations and commenting on some of the 
issues that they raise, without reaching firm general conclusions. It ends with 
provisional editions of the nine texts, prefaced by comments on some issues 
of morphology and orthography common to several of them. 


When the first of these texts (no. 1, below) came to light, it appeared to be of 
an entirely new kind, and it also seemed to be mostly susceptible to confident 
translation, a combination of traits unusual enough to raise concern. It soon 
became evident that Richard Hallock had edited a similar document (no. 5, 
below) and cited features of grammar from it as early as 1973, another lesson 
that it is rare to encounter something in the Fortification texts that escaped 
his notice. Hallock’s text justified the concern that text no. | raised. It was 
more broken and more complicated, and not wholly comprehensible even on 
comparison with no. 1. As other similar texts emerged (nos. 2—4, below) they 
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showed a pattern that is useful for description and analysis, but each also had 
new problems of specific interpretation; as other fragments came to light (nos. 
7-9, below) they showed that the boundaries of this category are less clear and 
the contents less consistently structured than the first examples suggested. 

The process of trying to understand what the documents say and what 
they imply has been gradual and not always progressive.! It will become ap- 
parent that this process is not complete. With some reluctance, I submit this 
state of the texts and these remarks on them to readers who may call to mind 
the often-cited mottos of Achaemenid Elamite philology: “Elamite is not a 
language with which it can be said that we are familiar” (Cameron 1948, 17) 
and “if you are not confused, you do not appreciate the problem” (Hallock 
1977, 127). 

These cautions apply not only to the nine texts at the focus of this dis- 
cussion but also to passages cited in expounding them. The texts from which 
these passages come vary both in clarity and in availability. Citations of pub- 
lished Elamite texts, with the usual sigla, PF and PFa, rely on Hallock’s pub- 
lished editions but occasionally draw on his unpublished marginalia and on 
collations by Wouter Henkelman or me. Citations of Hallock’s careful but un- 
finished draft editions of unpublished texts, cited here with the siglum PF-NN, 
draw on collations and corrections by Henkelman, and occasionally by me. 
Citations of other unpublished texts, in the form Fort. 0000-000, draw on my 
draft editions, often but not always collated, often first readings of tablets that 
are less complete or less well preserved than those with PF and PF-NN texts, 
and subject to substantial revision, restoration and correction. Editions and/or 
images of many of the items cited, including unpublished items, are available 
through the Online Cultural and Historical Research Environment (OCHRE, 
ochre.uchicago.edu/) and/or InscriptiFact (www.inscriptifact.com/).” 





1 ‘Versions of parts of this discussion were presented at the annual meetings of 
the American Oriental Society in 2010 and of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research in 2011. 

2 Those editions and images and the work presented here arise from the Persepolis 
Fortification Archive Project at the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, 
partially supported by the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation, the Getty Foundation, the 
Iran Heritage Foundation, the National Endowment for the Humanities, the National 
Geographic Society, the PARSA Community Foundation, the Roshan Cultural 
Heritage Institute, the University of Chicago Women’s Board, and other donors. I 
am indebted for advice, information and correction to my editorial colleagues on 
the Persepolis Fortification Archive Project, above all Annalisa Azzoni, Mark B. 
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2. Articulation of the PFA 


What makes “the problem” confusing (to generalize Hallock’s remark) is not 
in the past but in the present. It is not an underlying trait that makes the es- 
sence of ancient Elamite character inaccessible (Hinz 1965, 23). It is not a 
nitpicking ancient administration that willfully created a system too complex 
to survive (Vallat 1997, 173). The sources of confusion are changing limits of 
modern ability to interpret the Elamite records and to piece together myriad 
fragments into a general understanding of plausible ancient realities that not 
only endured in Persia but also echoed across the empire. 

There is broad but not unanimous consensus on how the Elamite docu- 
ments of the Persepolis Fortification Archive fit together as an information 
system. This interpretation was partly implicit and partly explicit in Richard 
Hallock’s arrangement of the Elamite Fortification texts in thirty formal and 
functional categories, labeled A through W (with subdivisions of some cate- 
gories). Variations of the consensus have to do with interpreting time, place 
and manner of articulation among the components.’ 

In what Henkelman aptly called “the ordinary run of things” memoranda 
recording the execution of regular and ordinary transactions, along with let- 
ter-orders authorizing unscheduled or extraordinary transactions (that is, doc- 
uments of categories A-T), were gathered and sent to Persepolis, where they 
were collated and digested into item-by-item journals and tabular accounts 
(documents of categories V and W). The memoranda, along with labels (cat- 
egory U) and other procedural detritus, were to be discarded. The letter-or- 
ders, serving the same function as memoranda when they were returned to 
Persepolis, were probably to be discarded as well. The registers were to be 
kept on file for an indefinite period. The Persepolis Fortification Archive as 
we have it reflects an interruption, for unknown reasons, of this information 
stream. 

This accounts for the majority of the preserved Elamite Fortification doc- 
uments, but the account is incomplete. For one thing, the Aramaic notation 
ns(y)h, probably meaning ‘copied,’ written in ink on at least ninety tablets 
and fragments from the late stages of information handling (Elamite docu- 
ments of categories V and W), implies at least one more stage of recording, 
a further digesting of information, recorded in Aramaic on perishable mate- 
rials (Azzoni / Stolper 2015). For another, this “run of things,” does not yet 
embrace the non-Elamite components of the archive, above all the hundreds 
of monolingual Aramaic documents and the thousands of sealed tablets with- 


3. —-Vallat’s rejection of the consensus (1997) is rebutted in detail by Henkelman (2008, 
140-153). 
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out texts. And for another, occasional passages in the Elamite texts point to 
problems and irregularities in a system that had a simple general structure but 
a dense, complicated application and that was operated by variously adept or 
fallible people in real time and space. 


3. Irregularities 

To function in real time and space, a dynamic system of administration and 
recording needed to respond to departures from the routine processes that 
administrative texts typically portray. The Elamite letter-orders that authorize 
and document unscheduled transactions are a commonplace recognition of 
this. An often-cited letter mentions other, less orderly problems and responses: 


A sealed (document) concerning the fact that makers of account(s) are not delivering 
accounts(s) has been sent to Parnaka [the overseer of the Persepolis administrative in- 
stitution]. The man who was carrying that tablet, an u/lira, has gone missing. Now you 
get hold of him (and) send him to Media. (In) Media there will be an investigation of 
him (mile en habena). (PFa 28:03-10, see Lewis 1990, 5, Brosius 2003, 276). 


This passage reports a primary problem in compiling information and a sec- 
ondary problem in reacting. An element of the reaction, an investigation, is of 
particular interest for interpreting the texts discussed below. In a broader per- 
spective, the text implies that under some circumstances work at Persepolis 
was subject to review in Media, a rare glimpse of operational links between 
the administrative cell that the Persepolis Fortification Archive represents and 
wider and higher orders of organization. 

As Hallock and others have observed, many passages in Fortification texts 
refer to irregularities in practice and/or irregularities in the written record. 
These include passages that refer to dead or missing administrative or record- 
ing personnel (Tuplin 2008, 318-21); passages that attribute information to 
oral sources; passages that refer to lost documents; and passages that refer to 
investigations. 

Some documents mention ration-consumers who died (using forms of the 
Elamite verb halpi-) during the accounting period; their deaths are mentioned 
in order to explain the arithmetic anomalies arising from unused rations.‘ 
Other passages mention deceased administrators in order to explain unex- 
pended stocks on hand,° or to account for missing records.° 





4 See, e.g., PF 0975:12, PF 1957:15, PF-NN 0182:24f., PF-NN 2290:11. 

5 As in, e.g., PN halpika as-e inni kitis, ‘PN [storekeeper], died and did not expend 
[grain for] his livestock” (PF 1974:08f., cf. PF-NN 0776:07 [referring to the same 
person], PF 1978:13f.; see Tuplin 2008, 319). 
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Passages in registers sometimes attribute information to oral sources, us- 
ing the common Elamite markers of quoted speech ({nanri/nanbe] ... mara/ 
maba).'’ Most such passages record line-item entries in journals (see, e.g., PF 
1956:15, PF 1986:10, PF 1987:11, 13, 15, PFa 31:04, 06, 20), implying that the 
corresponding memoranda were not at hand: thus mara halmi inni tinkas ‘he 
said, (but) he did not send a sealed document’ (concluding an entry in a grain 
journal, Fort. 1652-101:22'). Other such passages may intend that the corre- 
sponding memorandum itself indicates an oral source (perhaps marked by 
text-final naS, ‘he/they say, despite Giovinazzo 1987, see Stolper 2013, 413). 
In rare cases, these markers appear at the ends of registers (as, e.g., na-d5, 
Fort. 0276-101:34, ma-ba Fort. 0283-101:45 [both category V, wine]). At least 
one passage implies an incomplete accounting process: 


PN tumara-ikkimar Sutur daka inni huddaka PN, ak PN, ap tirika ‘ak” suddas 'The 
balance (of grain) carried forward on deposit by PN the tumara was not done (= en- 
tered’), (but) was stated to PN, and PN, and’ they requested (it)’ PF-NN 0101:13ff. (W) 


Passages in registers that mention missing records (Brosius 2003, 276ff.) may 
again refer to missing memoranda that were to document specific items, e.g., 


hi SA-ma x ... PN dus mara inni ir tingis halme inni duk mazzika tallak, (wine), in- 
cluding x (amount) PN received, as he says, (but) he did not send (a record) of it, the 
sealed document for it was not received, (but) what was withdrawn is written (here, all 
the same)’ PF 1954:17f. (category V, after line items and summary); 


halmi MUSEN™'®S inni tingika ‘sealed document(s) concerning the birds were not sent’ 
(after an entry recording grain consumed by poultry) PF-NN 0574:19 (category W); 


halmi inni tinkas ... PN ANSE.KUR.RA™®S fi dunusda haltap inni tinkas ‘he did not 
send sealed document(s) ... PN gave this (amount) to’ horses, but he did not send the 
documents’ PF-NN 0535:13 and 22 (category V).° 


But some of these passages refer rather to missing interim accounts that were 
to have been compiled by local or regional administrators, e.g., 


halmi musinna pitika musinma inni tingis meni SE.BAR™® hi mazzimaz<zi> huttukka 
‘the sealed (document) of account was lost, they did not send it for (this) account, (but/ 


6 ~~ PN halba tuppi ak halmi inni-e nimak ‘PN died, his tablet and seal are not extant’ 
(PF-NN 0548:33, see Tuplin 2008, 318). Cf. mile hapimanun [ ... ] halpika ‘we were 
investigating him ... he died ...’ no. 5:48f., below. 

The initial verb of speaking (na-, ‘say’) is commonly elided. 

8 Conversely, the conclusion of another grain account refers to extant information 
that is omitted from the calculation: (total of various outlays of grain) appa ANSE. 
KUR.RA™®$ 4SDUB hi-ma inni SA-ri ‘what horses consumed is not (entered) in this 
tablet’ PF-NN 2350:23f. 


~ 
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so) then the withdrawal of this grain was done (= registered’) Fort. 1203-101:01ff.” 
(category W, running account covering years 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18, end of text); 


SE.BAR™®§ musinna pitika inni tingii meni SEBARM® hi mazzimazzi huttukka ‘the 
(record of) grain of (i.e., entered in) the account was lost, they did not send it, (but/so) 
then the withdrawal of this grain was done ( registered’) Fort. 1761-101:29ff. (catego- 
ry W, end of text); 


SE.BAR™®5 appa mazzika hube marrip makis halmimi inni duka inni tingik ‘the grain 
that was withdrawn — craftsmen’ consumed that — a sealed (document) for it was neither 
received nor sent’ PF-NN 2271:10f. (category W, end of text); 


PAP hi irisdabazisbe kurman PN-na GN halmi inni tingimanpi mazzika ma-ri-Se(-) 
man-ka, hi tubaka hi tirina ‘grand total (for’ /from’ ) 7.-personnel, allocation by PN at 
GN, (although) they are not sending sealed (documents) it was withdrawn .... stating 
this concerning this (i.e., recorded on the basis of spoken indications of the entered 
amounts”’)’ PF-NN 0042:22f., cf. PF-NN 2192:37 (both category W, end of text); 


sap ambarrasbe tirimanba zila musin appini huttuk ‘as the storekeepers state, so their 
account was done’ PF 2084:27f. (below). 


And some passages assign responsibility for such lapses to specific individ- 
uals, e.g., 


PN, ak akkayase nanbe PN, halmi bel 21-na dakana inni nuku dunas mara (sic) ‘PN, 
and his associates say: “PN, did not give us a sealed document of what was carried for- 
ward on deposit from year 21 (i.e., verification of the starting balance for the accounting 
period concerned)”’ PF 1957:37f. (category V, cf. Brosius 2003, 276); 


musin hi bel 21-na MN 12 nan parka PN, nuku dunus GN partetaSma musSin hi bel 15- 
na bel 16-na PN, inni tingis ‘this account PN, gave to us in’ year 21, month MN, day 
12, at the ‘paradise’ at Persepolis, but PN, did not send this (corresponding) account 
for’ years 15 and 16’ PF-NN 2280:57 (W, end of text, documenting livestock in years 
17, 18, 19 and 20). 


Taken together, these passages illustrate or imply some particulars of the con- 
sensus view on information handling at Persepolis, including these: 


District administrators supplied interim summaries to accompany the memoranda 
from which the registers were compiled at Persepolis. 


Missing or lost documentation required explanation. If oral information was accepted 
in lieu of primary documentation or interim summaries, it was mentioned to explain 
the absence of primary written documentation. 





9 This guess presupposes that firi- ‘speak, is distinct from na- ‘say, and that the 
speaking has to do with the same contents as the absent document. Otherwise EW 
338 sw. ti-ri-na “betreffs dessen ist dies zu sagen (dies muss einmal gesagt werden).” 
Similarly Brosius 2003, 277. This understanding makes the remark lively, but in my 
view makes it vague in a way inappropriate to the administrative context. 
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Documents might be lost after a few years, but district administrators might be held 
responsible for information that was five, seven or more years old. 


Part of the process of compiling the registers at Persepolis, and part of its rationale, was 
monitoring the performance of district administrators. 


As lapses in the documentary record at Persepolis could be investigated from Media 
(PFa 28, above), so lapses in the documentary records at district centers were investi- 
gated from Persepolis. 


A few texts allude to the practicalities of this monitoring. Some letters (not in 
letter-order format) refer to traveling auditors who compiled and/or audited 
interim summaries (Aperghis 1997, 283 and Brosius 2003, 276f. on PF 1858 
and PFa 27). Other documents refer to investigations, using a peculiar Elamite 
verb phrase, mil- (+ possessive pronoun) hapi-. 

In the high rhetorical register of royal inscriptions, the verb-phrase mil 
hapi- occurs in contrasting parallel to expressions for rewarding loyalty, so 
it is commonly translated as an expression for punishing disloyalty. Whether 
this nuance was actually strong, whether it was intended to be the foreground 
meaning, that is, whether it is accurate to translate the phrase with ‘punish 
(severely), is open to question. Darius’s portrayal of his royal qualities em- 
phasizes restraint and self-containment. When the king who says ‘When I 
feel anger rising, I keep that under control ... I control firmly my impulses’ 
and ‘What a man says against a man, that does not convince me until I have 
heard testimony from both parties’ (DNb §§2b, 2d, translation after Kuhrt 
2007, 504) uses a phrase that says literally ‘I questioned a good questioning’ 
(Old Persian ufrastam aparsam etc., corresponding to Elamite mile hapia etc., 
calqued in Babylonian with a/tal etc., similarly DB §63f.), he may not wish to 
say only that he metes out severe punishment to a doer of harm but perhaps 
means also — even first — to emphasize the etymological sense, that the king’s 
punishment is the consequence of investigation. 

The growing number of administrative occurrences of the phrase mil 
hapi- \ack support for the nuance of punishment. In the administrative docu- 
ments the phrase appears to mean first and foremost ‘interrogate, investigate 
(closely),’ although the contexts are diverse and not always clear.'° The close 
similarity between two texts that record rations for people who ‘came from 
the King to GN and investigated’ (sunkikmar GN Sinnuka mil hapisda PF 
1242:03ff., PF 1244:03ff.) and others that record rations for people who came 
to the same place and ‘made registers’ (sunkikmar GN Sinnuka karamaras 
huttaSda, PF 1245:03ff., PF-NN 1370:04ff.) suggest that at least some of the 


10 Hallock 1969, 730, EW 941f.; Fort. 0766-102:11, Fort. 1267-101:23, Fort. 2046- 
102:05 (all fragmentary passages in category W). 
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work of ‘registrars’ (karamarasbe, karamaras huttip) was investigative. To 
the same effect is a journal entry recording wine rations issued to PN ... pir- 
rasaka markadarap milli hapisda ‘PN the investigator (Ir. *frasaka-) (who) 
investigated m.-people’ PF-NN 2265:10f. 

Of particular interest for the investigative process and its results is PF 
2084, a document that begins with a tabulation of livestock and ‘oil’ (fat, 
ghee, etc.) withdrawn at a district center (Maknan) for’ fourteen storehouses 
during year 17 of Darius,'! and that concludes with statements about irregu- 
larities in records for that and the previous years, along with an order for an 
investigation. 

The layout of the text highlights the separation of the two main parts: near 
the beginning of the reverse, in line 17, the phrase that concludes the first part, 
‘account of year 17, runs on without separation from the immediately pre- 
ceding statement of the grand total and overseer (Saramana); an open space 
equivalent to about two characters follows, then the word ak, ‘also,’ then an- 
other space to the end of the line; the statements that comprise the second part 
begin on the next line. Similar open spaces set off ak kudda ‘and furthermore’ 
near the end of the reverse, in line 25, introducing the final statement (fig. 1). 
This use of short open spaces to separate blocks of distinct contents, that is, 
paragraphs, also appears in the records of investigation discussed below. 

The first two statements about irregularities at the beginning of the sec- 
ond section of PF 2084 are similar in kind to those cited above. They explain 
missing information and cite oral reports in lieu of documents or calculations: 


ak GN, ak GN, ak GN, GIS]MES_nq hapindanus inni turna’ut maba ak kudda ©8{™®S inni 
ullas hube intukkime muSimme inni huttukka ‘also, at GN, and GN, and GN, [places 
named in the preceding tabulation] they say: “We do not know (the amount of) the 
reserve’ of oil,” and so they did not deliver oil. For that reason no account was made.’ 
PF 2084:17-21. 


ak kudda appa bel 15-ummemanna ak bel 16-ummemanna ambarabarrasbe nanbe 
musin nukami PN ak akkayase huddas maba ‘And furthermore, (regarding) the 15" 
year and the 16" year [i.e., the years before the one to which the preceding tabulation 
pertains] the storekeepers [1.e., at the places mentioned in the preceding tabulation] say 
“PN and his colleagues did our accounts” ibid. 21-24. 


But what follows is phrased in personal terms, as if in a letter of instruction: 


am numi mil hapis huttukma inni ulma PN, turnan *(So) now you (pl.) investigate. I do 
not think’ PN, knows about’ what was done’ ibid. 24-25. 





11 Perhaps as allocations for disbursement in the following year 18 (as lines 17-21 [be- 
low] suggest; but Hallock 1969, 659 n. b preferred to see the number 18 as an error 
for 17). 
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ak kudda hapindanus ambarabarrasbena GN, u inni marri ‘And furthermore, I did not 
take [i.e., obtain’, find out’] the reserve’ of the storekeepers at GN, [the district center to 
which the preceding tabulation pertains]’ ibid. 25—27. 


And the conclusion says in ordinary impersonal form that the outcome — evi- 
dently the tabulation given at the beginning of the text — relies on oral evidence: 


sap ambarabarrasbe tirimanba zila muSin appini huttuk ‘as the storekeepers state, so 
their account was done’ ibid. 27-28. 


As Hallock remarked (1969, 68) the contents of this text are remarkable in 
several respects. His unpublished marginal note compared PF-NN 2270, also 
an account of sheep and ‘oil.’ Closer comparanda are PF-NN 0042 and PF-NN 
2172, cited above, accounts of grain, sheep and oil that conclude with apparent 
references to oral information in lieu of documents that were not being sent 
in regular fashion. The mixture of formal and personal style in PF 2084 also 
calls for comment. 

Hallock assigned PF 2084 to category W because of the tabular format in 
which the first part of the text summarizes a year’s withdrawals, but also for 
other reasons. The text is laid out on a well-formed rectangular tablet in land- 
scape format. It is written in a neat, regular hand. The left, right and upper 
edges of the tablet have impressions of the seal PFS 0027*, one of the seals 
that are specific to journals and accounts compiled at Persepolis. Its appear- 
ance implies that this document was produced in a late stage of “the ordinary 
run of things.” And the obverse of the tablet has the inked Aramaic epigraph 
nsyh , ‘copied, implying that the contents had been reviewed, perhaps digest- 
ed, and reproduced for storage in another form. 

But if, as these traits imply, this document belongs to the late stages of the 
information stream at Persepolis, if it is among the documents that were to be 
kept on file for long-term reference, how are we to account for the embedded 
but anonymous dialog represented by the unambiguous emphatic subject pro- 
nouns ‘I and ‘you (pl.)’? What would these pronouns mean to someone who 
might consult this archived text, someone who could not consider himself to 
be the text’s ‘you’ and who was not in contact with the text’s ‘I’? 

A conjectural explanation is this: The first part of the text tabulates allo- 
cations for the coming year drawn from a district center. The tabulation was 
done in year 17 for allocations to be used in year 18. The second part of the 
text begins by stating problems not apparent in the tabulation: 

— Because the reserve stock of one commodity had not been computed, the allocation 


was not delivered and there was no corresponding record of the balance (‘for that rea- 
son no account was made’). 
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— The starting balances on which allocations were based were uncertain because ac- 
counts for the previous two years were unavailable, though they were said to have been 
completed (‘the storekeepers say “PN and his colleagues did our accounts”). 


The second part continues by saying what was done about these problems: 


— A letter was sent ordering an investigation. It is quoted without naming the sender 
or recipients (“Now you [plural] investigate’) and a negative response is reported (‘I do 
not think ... ’). Uninscribed spaces set off this passage at the beginning and end. 


The conclusion, as a consequence of the negative outcome (‘Furthermore [= 
and so’ | I did not obtain’ [the missing numbers]’) is that the tabulation is not 
fully documented (‘As the storekeepers stated, so [this] account was done’.) 
This supposition presumes that an order to investigate was sent in the 
form of a letter roughly comparable to PF 2071, where problems (described in 
terms that remain largely incomprehensible) lead to the command a[m] numi 
... Aulpibe] mil appini hapissa ‘now you (plural) investigate them’ (18f., cf. 
22); or comparable to PF-NN 1018, which calls on the addressees to supple- 
ment documentary information with investigation: 
u inni turna “SGESTIN™®S appa PN,-na ... ruh halmi kurman PN,-nana tingimanra 
iani ... PN, hami nu mile ‘hapi’ ‘I do not know (about) the wine of PN, ... a man is 


sending a sealed (document) of PN,’s allocation, afterward, ... you (sing.) interrogate 
PN, there’ PF-NN 1018:04ff. 


This further supposes that the order was sent, perhaps, by Parnaka or Zi8Sawi8, 
the men in charge of the Persepolis institution. It presumes that both personal 
pronouns ‘you (plural)’ and ‘I’ have the same referent, the accountants who 
prepared final registers at Persepolis — ‘you (pl.)’ as recipients of the order to 
investigate, and ‘I’ as solitary responder. That is, it presumes that “you (pl.)’ 
refers to a group who would be described as ‘PN and his colleagues,’ and 
that ‘I’ (rather than ‘we’) refers the spokesman with whose name the group 
is identified. Similarly ‘you’ in PF-NN 1018 is singular, although the letter is 
addressed to two accountants (further remarks on number concord in quota- 
tional correlatives, below). Adducing the almost incomprehensible PF 2071 to 
elucidate the exceptional PF 2084 of course underscores the fragility of these 
suppositions. 

A similar order for investigation may be reflected in PF-NN 2341:32 (cat- 
egory W), quoted in different form and using a different phrase: mil ‘appi‘ni 
mazz'isna maba ‘They said: “Let them’ extract (mazzi-, ‘withdraw’ rather 
than hapi- ‘press’) their information.”’'? The continuation that concludes 





12 EW 941 understands the passage differently (“Sinn wohl: ‘Die miissen schwer dafiir 
bestraft werden!””), also on the surmise that mil mazzi- is a near-synonym of mil 
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the text is obscure, but perhaps represents the result of this investigation: 
20 hal'mi‘mamar ibbak PN, hise ukku PN, kuz mara, perhaps ‘PN, brought 
strong’ (evidence’) from 20 sealed (documents) against’ PN,, he said’ (ibid. 33- 
35, written upside-down with respect to the main text in an open area of the 
reverse, apparently an addition to the main text [fig. 2]). Conversely, to each 
of three entries of a wine journal (category V), recording shipments to royal 
stores at Pasargadae, is added a notation mile inni hapik, ‘it was not investi- 
gated,’ written in smaller shallower script than the main text, clearly a later 
addition (Fort. 1227-101:13, 16, 19, fig. 3; see Azzoni/Stolper 2015, no. 8 and 
below). 


4. Investigations 

Procedural documents arising from investigations of irregularities have been 
absent or unrecognized until recently. Now available for description and dis- 
cussion are nine tablets and fragments. Draft editions, illustrations, and pro- 
visional translations are given below in this order: 





No. 1 = Fort. 1675-101 

No. 2 = Fort. 2171-101 

No. 3 = Fort. 1290-102+2177-101 
No. 4 = Fort. 1969-101 

No. 5. = PF-NN 2272 

No. 6 = Fort. 1289-101 

No. 7 = Fort. 1954-102 

No. 8 = Fort. 0042-101 

No. 9 = Fort. 1276-103 





Nos. I—5 make up a subgroup with common formal organization and partially 
shared contents, probably arising from common or similar occasions. No. 6 
differs in form and probably in occasion. Nos. 7, 8 and 9 are fragmentary. 

In format, contents and even in some details of morphology, syntax and 
chronology, these documents are exceptional among Fortification tablets. 
Only nos. 1, 3 and 5 are nearly intact. Only no. 1 is mostly comprehensible. 
Similarities among nos. 1-5 permit some broken passages to be reconstruct- 
ed. The problems of grammar and lexicon that remain are of familiar kinds. 

The appearance and layout of these documents at once set them apart from 
the ordinary run of memoranda, registers and letters. The tablets are rectan- 
gular, in landscape format; most are pillow-shaped, thicker and more convex 
than the rectangular register tablets of comparable size. The written charac- 


hapi-. Here again, to understand this as a sort of personal aside seems to me inap- 
propriate to the purpose of administrative recording. 
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ters of most are larger than those of register tablets of comparable size. Unlike 
the texts on rectangular register tablets the texts on these nine have no tabular 
component. Elements of contents are not set off by columns or line breaks 
but by uninscribed spaces, a formatting convention that calls to mind the 
paragraph divisions of the Persian and Elamite versions of the main Bisotiin 
inscription, and that also resembles the spacing at the beginning of the second 
section of PF 2084, above. Only two (nos. 5 and 9) have seal impressions. 

The paragraphs of these documents resemble those of the Bisottin text in 
another general way: they present most of their contents as direct discourse. 
Exceptionally among Achaemenid Elamite administrative texts, they record 
dialog. Statements or questions posed by an unnamed first-person plural sub- 
ject are introduced with the verb firi-, ‘speak, state, call’, or by the phrase 
mil hapi-, “interrogate, investigate, question’; answers spoken by named dis- 
trict administrators are introduced by the common verb na-, ‘say’. Thus, the 
components of the dialog are framed by the phrases ‘We spoke to/questioned 
PN and his colleagues,’ and ‘He/they said ... ” The irregular circumstances 
that led to these dialogs are highlighted by statements that pertinent docu- 
ments were not produced, and by conclusions that invoke the king’s will or 
command. 

That is, where the final accounts written in the registers cited above men- 
tion investigations or supply quoted information, these texts record the spe- 
cific terms of investigations, the form of quoted responses and the invocation 
of higher authority to resolve gaps in the record. 


4.1. Texts 1-5 


Texts 1-5 share a common scheme, composed of repeated sections (marked as 
I, II, III etc. in the translations) that include these elements (marked as §1, §2, 
§3 in the translations): 


81. Occasion: two or three named men with titles of district administrators, acting 
jointly, took wine or grain at GN and ‘we drew up their account.’ They were to 
withdraw a total of x wine or grain. 

§2. Question: ‘we said to/questioned’ PN and his colleagues: ‘Did you withdraw 
that wine/grain?’ 

Answer(s) and follow-up questions: ‘they said, ‘we spoke to/questioned them 
.. ‘they said... 

§3. Conclusion: “we said to/questioned PN and his colleagues ... ,’ ‘he/they said 

“(Yes), we made the withdrawal. As the king desires/commands, so be it.” 


In most episodes, the second element includes one or more follow-up ques- 
tions and answers, sometimes also including an invocation of the king’s wish- 
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es. The follow-up questions refer to partial amounts, leading to a concluding 
question about the remaining balance. 

The respondents are identified in the first element of each section with 
the titles of district administrative officials, the same titles that are similarly 
collocated in ordinary journals and accounts. In the later elements, the groups 
of respondents are cited in abbreviated form as ‘PN and his colleagues,’ a us- 
age that leads to some variation in number concord. The repeated phrase ‘all 
three/two of them together’ emphasizes that joint accountability is the norm. 
Departure from the norm is explicit in no. 2:21f., indicating that a single wine 
overseer was acting in the absence of the usual ‘colleagues’ (‘they were to 
withdraw x wine, (but) neither a hatarmaksa nor an etira was present’). 

The questioners refer to themselves as ‘we,’ plural, as the people instruct- 
ed to investigate in PF 2084 are ‘you’ (plural). They are nowhere identified by 
names or titles, so there is no way to know whether the plural refers to pairs 
or larger groups. The only clue to their identity is the inscribed seal impres- 
sion that appears on no. 5, PFS 1637*. It is known from at least eleven other 
occurrences, almost all on tablets with accounts (category W'*) and usually 
collocated with PFS 0012b, which also appears only on accounts. Shared style 
and format suggests that the ‘we’ of these texts refers to members of a single 
class of personnel. The seal on no. 5 suggests that they are accountants from 
the central office at Persepolis, a suggestion consistent with the letters cited 
above that call for investigations. 

In the same vein, Hallock (1977, 132) surmised that in a passage from an 
account text, muSin bel 21-na... Daddama nuku dunus Kamenus ‘Daddama 
gave us the account for year 21 (on day 9 of month V) at GN,’ PF-NN 2352:22— 
24, the pronoun ‘us’ refers to the accountants. Perhaps the same relationship 
lies behind the problematic passage (x wine as a deduction’ [battisekas]) hal- 
mi inni rabbak kudda inni Daddama inni nuku turris kus nuku marri‘ut’ ‘(but) 
no sealed document was attached’ and (so) neither Daddama nor we knew 
until we took (it?)’ Fort. 2046-102:32-34 (W, end of text). 4 

The investigation records in which the beginning of the text is preserved 
lack any introduction or heading to explain the occasion for the investigations. 
Of the examples where end of the text is (partially) preserved, no. 1 ends with 
a note that it is the third tablet of a series; no. 3 breaks off in the middle of a 





13. PF 2085, PF-NN 0260, 1011, 2270, 2539; Fort. 0634-102, 1268-101, 1942B-102, 
2047-001, 2164-002. An exception, PF-NN 0444, belongs to category C6. 

14 An earlier passage of the same text appears to mention investigation, but again 
in an uncertain context: GN kitka PN dus maba’ mazzika’ huttukka’ kus mil 
“hapi<ma’>nun’ ‘(x wine) was expended at GN, PN received it, as they said; (what 
was) withdrawn’ was entered’, until we could investigate, lines 03-05). 
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section (possibly continued on the missing left edge), and no. 4 ends with the 
invocation of the king’s will that otherwise ends sections of text, suggesting 
that it may also be one of a series. Only no. 5 ends with a departure from the 
overall pattern that suggests an occasion for the investigations: sut huttaSda... 
PN, ... PN, sut huttasni ‘they’ made an exchange ... let PN (and’) PN, make 
an exchange (for x grain)’ (52-53). 

In combination with the overall form and order of the investigations, 
the conclusion of no. 5 suggests a connection with a subcategory of account 
texts discussed by Hallock (1969, 62), Aperghis (1997, 279ff.) and Henkelman 
(2005, 149f.). These texts, commonly on small, unsealed tablets in landscape 
format, record attempts to convert year-end balances of one commodity into 
another, above all to convert consumables (grain, wine or fruit) into livestock 
(cattle and sheep).'° The aim is to achieve a zero balance at the end of an ac- 
counting period by investing an unexpended positive balance in a way that 
consolidates it (much grain into one sheep), moves it off site (livestock on the 
hoof), and increases it (herd growth). Where no exchange is completed, the 
texts sometimes record transactions involving the enigmatic saumarras, con- 
ceivably implying nominal or real conversion of stocks into silver (Aperghis 
1997, 284-288, Henkelman 2005, 150, with earlier literature).'° Such texts 
normally begin with the statement ‘This account made for years N and N+1 
at the ‘fortress’ called GN;’ that is, they are interim accounts drawn up at re- 
gional administrative centers, of the kind sometimes mentioned or implied in 
other texts mentioned above. They sometimes continue with a statement that 
is very close in form and content to the first element of our texts: 


PN hike °SGESTIN™®=’-kutira/tumara PN, hise haturkmaksa PN, hise etira PAP 3-bed- 
dana musin huttuk ‘account made for PN, as he is named, the wine overseer (or: fu- 
mara), (and) PN,, as he is named, the haturmaksa, and PN,, as he is named, the etira, 
all three together’ e.g., PF 1980:02-05 (similarly PF 1979:03-07, PF-NN 0172:04-06, 
PF-NN 2289:02-05, Fort. 2011-101:03-06, etc.) 





15 See, e.g., PF 1976-1980; PF-NN 0172, 0704, 0776, 2208, 2289, 2355; Fort. 1289-102, 
1294-101, 1365-101, 1691-102, 1704-101, 1955-103, 1993-101, 2011-101, 2272-101, 
00Z2-101. 

16 To occurrences of Saumarras cited in Tavernier 2007, 522 may be added, e.g., Fort. 
1365-101:19, 1955-103:10, 22, 23, 2011-101:18. An obvious problem with the hypoth- 
esis that these passages refer to silver conversion is the absence until now of any 
context in which silver (KU.BABBAR, /an) and Saumarras are connected, and the 
absence of the term from the Persepolis Treasury texts, where silver amounts are 
expressed in karsa, shekels, and fractions of shekels, and where a fifth of a shekel is 
a rare unit, expressed with a transcribed Iranian word (pansumas, Ir. *pancauva-, 
Tavernier 2007, 455; Hamp 2014, 22). 
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That is, like the most sections of nos. 1-5, they focus on the “basic trio” of 
regional administrators (in the phrase of Aperghis 1999, 155ff.). They contin- 
ue with entries recording amounts withdrawn (mazzi-), and with statements 
of successful or unsuccessful exchanges (sut hutta-) sometimes for livestock. 
Like most episodes of nos. 1-5, they deal only with expenditures and balanc- 
es, not with income. 

Especially apposite are PF 1980 and PF-NN 2289, each recording a series 
of separate withdrawals and exchanges by three groups of three administra- 
tors dealing with wine, grain and fruit at a single locale.'’ Also apposite for 
the mention of royal authority is PF-NN 2355 (Henkelman 2005, 151f., Tuplin 
2008, 320f.), where the chattel for which wine is exchanged is human: 


meni 1 S“‘libamme pirratamiya sut huttas ulhi sunki(r)-nama ‘then they exchanged 
(wine) for | slave’ woman‘ of finest quality at the royal domain’ (12-13) 


and the exchange was authorized by the king 


meni *ALlibamme hube PN ©SGESTIN™®’-kutira ir dunuk sunkikmar i§-Seraka ‘then 
that slave? woman was given to PN, the wine overseer (as) it was ordered by the king’ 
(14-16), 


as it was in PF-NN 0776:22 (sunkikmar [Serak], without explicit reference to 
the royal domain). 

These similarities of form and contents” point to a functional connection 
between the investigations that our texts record and the end-of-term exchang- 
es made at district administrative centers. 





17 In PF 1980 all groups include the same haturmaksa; in PF-NN 2289 all groups in- 
clude the same haturmaksa and the same etira. Similary Fort. 1365-101, recording 
two withdrawals/exchanges, for grain and fruit, at the same locale, with partly over- 
lapping personnel. 

18 This use of the inanimate abstract nominal ending —me, rather than the usual an- 
imate singular —r, recalls the contemporary Babylonian usage of amiliitu, formed 
with the (grammatically feminine) abstract —atu, for ‘slave(s),’ masculine and femi- 
nine, individually and collectively. Here, however, it may be motivated rather by the 
frequent inanimate concord of animals, which ordinarily occupy the role taken by 
this woman. 

19 Fort. 1294-101 and Fort. 1365-101 record exchanges for livestock at the royal do- 
main, omitting reference to a royal order, but conclude, like PF 1980, with a refer- 
ence to a ‘former regulation’ (datam appukana); the same phrase appears at the end 
of Fort. 2011-101, without preserved reference to royal property or royal domain. 

20 The verb phrase innu pirru sarrak, ‘nothing was collected’ repeated in no. 5:16, 17f., 
26, recalls the phrase tassupikmar innu pirru Sarras(da) ‘they collected nothing 
from officials”? found otherwise only in W texts dealing with exchange, in con- 
texts where no exchange was made (PF 1974:07f., 13f. and near-duplicate PF-NN 
0776:06f., LLf, PF 1975:09f., PF 1976:06ff., Fort. 1704-101:06f). 
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No. 1:09’-12’ explicitly mentions a prior exchange among the circum- 
stances being questioned: 
“We said to PN: “With 86 (marris) of sour wine that you took, did you obtain a calf in 


exchange for it? (til ha [unsat])” He said: “Certainly, I took 86 (marris) of sour wine and 
obtained a calf for it in an exchange (til ha unsa) (with’) PN, and PN,.”” 


But this exchange was made at an oddly high rate, the amount withdrawn for 
it was a small fraction of the balance under consideration, and the exchange 
is not expressed with the usual phrase for end-of-term exchanges (sut hutta-), 
but with the verb used to record exchanges in memoranda of single transac- 
tions or line-items in journals (unsa-, see Henkelman 2005, 145—49). This was 
evidently not a balance-clearing exchange, and it does not afford a general 
explanation for investigations and their records. 

At the end of no. 5, where the phrase for end-of-term exchanges does 
occur, the context is broken. The text concludes with a precative phrase, sut 
huttasni ‘let him/them make an exchange’, suggesting that the investigations 
recorded took place prior to a balance-clearing. This too cannot afford a gen- 
eral explanation, since balances in sections of other texts are cleared without 
reference to exchanges. 

Generally speaking, most episodes of nos. 1-5 have the same point of 
departure and focus as the W-sut texts, namely, interim term-end accounts of 
regional administrators, with particular attention to withdrawals and balanc- 
es. The points of view in the two sorts of texts are complementary. In most 
episodes of nos. 1-5, withdrawals and balances are simply affirmed by the 
regional administrators with appeals to the king’s command or wish, not ac- 
tually explained. In the W-sut texts, withdrawals and balances are expressed 
from the perspective of the auditors who drew up the interim accounts, and 
they are explained specifically in connection exchanges made or not made, 
conceivably — but never explicitly — in response to similar inquiries. 

Another plausible point of comparison is in PF-NN 1059, a fragmentary 
grain journal (category V) for years 21 and 22, where the damaged conclusion 
seems to record a quoted investigation about withdrawals, PN ak akkayase 
mil appini ha-pi-u-<ut>*! ‘ma [ ... ] |... maz]zika hube appa anka mazzika 
manka ‘we’ investigated PN and his colleagues (the three district adminis- 
trators whose accounts are recorded), “... that [grain’] that was withdrawn, 
whether’ it was (actually) withdrawn,” I' said’ (lines 50’f.), and a quoted re- 
sponse PN [ak akkayaSe] nanbe [... hube i|ntukkima mazzimak ‘maba ‘PN 





21 After a suggestion by Henkelman, on collation. Otherwise singular, mil appini hapi 
... manka ‘1 investigated, saying ...’, in which case the interpretation u(-)'ma@ [... ] 
is not apparent. 
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[and his colleagues] said “... for [that] reason it was to be withdrawn’”’ (lines 
51'-54’). The question-and-answer format of this passage matches the format 
of our texts well enough to suggest that a similar procedure and a similar 
document lie behind it. 

These comparisons suggest that the records of investigation were generat- 
ed at or after the end of the periodic cycle of commodity handling reflected in 
the archive and at or even after the late stages of information handling. That 
is, they were procedural records that gathered or verified interim information 
either as it was to be recorded in the final registers or after it was entered and 
reviewed (below). 


4.2. Text 6 


Text 6 consists of two sections with parallel internal structure. Their pattern 
is entirely different from the elements of nos. 1-5. Each has a single question 
and a single answer. As in no. 2, each section begins not with ‘we spoke to 
PN,’ but with ‘we investigated, questioned PN’, in this case using a different 
conjugational form (mil hapi‘ut, Conj. I, vs. mil hapimanun, Conj. I1Im). The 
questions and answers deal with income, not with withdrawals. They deal 
with a sequence of five years (falling a full nine years before the earliest ex- 
tant dated text of the Persepolis Fortification Archive), not with a single ac- 
counting period. One of the essential terms of the responses, (harmassi, par- 
allel to or contrasting with battikanas, ‘coefficient’), is otherwise unattested. 
Even so, the terminology of no. 6 has counterparts in published Fortification 
documents. 

Near the ends of journals (category V) with serial lists of outlays are tab- 
ulations of amounts of grain from irrigated land (HAL.A™"’) or unirrigated 
land (Ssa’in) reserved, received and withdrawn ([a] nutika, [b] ha duka, [c] 
mazzika) at the place being reported on. The line items are characterized as 
numbers of [d] battikanas . The usual arithmetic relationship is (a x d) = 
(b + c); hence, amount held (as seed, [NUMUN™®*] nutika) times the coeffi- 
cient (battikanas ‘times, -fold’) equals actual receipts (ha duka) plus expendi- 
tures prior to receipts (mazzika; see Aperghis 1997, 278 for an interpretation 
of these headings).*” The many examples imply that such assessments were 
regular procedures.” 





22 The coefficient for unirrigated land is commonly half the coefficient for irrigated 
land. Occasional coefficients as high as 30 seem like unrealistic returns from seed, 
even on irrigated land. 

23 See, e.g., PF 1955:29ff., 1956:34ff., 1957: 39f., 1959:17, 1960:32; PF-NN 0573:46ff., 
0577:21, 0762:37, 2040:44, 2290:40; Fort. 0121-102:40, 0237-002:30, 1201- 
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PF 2032 describes the process of generating these tabulated assessments 
by inspection and recording: 4 
Sulum appa GN hube PN, ak PN, ak PN, ak PN, zivasda mimanam ha huttasda ‘PN, 


and PN, and PN, and PN, viewed the crops’/stores’ of GN and made an inventory (Ir . 
*vimana, Tavernier 2007, 410) thereof’ (1-5) 


Four items record the results in the forms 


GN, x battikanas ha duka ‘at GN, x-fold (battikanas) was received from/for it = Sulumy’ 
(O6f.) 


or 


Sulum appa GN, (-ma hube) x battikanas ha duka ‘x-fold (battikanas) was received for 
the crop’/store’ of/at GN,’ (08-14) 


and the conclusion suggests that the inventory is the basis for amounts entered 
in registers: 
PAP hi Sulum bel 22-ummemanna mimanam ha huttukka hi zila hadus ha duka ‘an 


inventory was made of the grand total of crops’/stores’ for year 22, (and) revenue was 
received [i.e., recorded as income] accordingly’ (14-16). 


In PF 1857, an incoming letter (not in letter-order form) addressed to Parnaka, 
the chief of the Persepolis institution, the senders (PN ak akkayaSe, ‘PN and 
his colleagues’ [02]) report on a similar process: 


bel appa 20-ummena SE.BAR™"S appa nutika tidda nukamima SE.BAR™® hubema 
amanus huttahut ‘grain reserved for seed in year 20 at our ‘fortress’ — we made an 
inventory (Ir. *vimani-, Tavernier 2007, 410) of that grain’ (04—07). 


Seven items record the results in the forms 


GN ... SE.BAR™®S sa’in appa nutika x BAR™®’ battikanas ha duka ‘at GN, for grain 
that was reserved for unirrigated land, x-fold (lit. an x-unit multiple) was received’ 
(07-10, 17-20) 


or 


GN ... SE.BAR™®§ SHAL.A™®5/sa@’in x BAR™® battikanas ha duka ‘at GN, for grain 
from irrigated/unirrigated land x-fold (an x-unit multiple) was received’ (22-24, 29-32) 


and other syntactic variations.” 


101:10', 1304-101:29, 1316-101:50’, 1336-001:30, 1610-101:10'ff., 1854-102:46f., 
1866-104:33ff. 

24 The text was classified by Hallock as category G, but perhaps better reclassified 
with “field accounts” of category C. 

25 The items in PF 1857 and PF 2032 are written in run-on form, not tabulated as line 
items. Might copying information from primary records into this format account for 
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Another incoming letter, PF 1832, reports a single item in similar form: 


bel appa 16-ummena SE.BAR™® GN 3 battikanas ha duka ‘the 16" year, for grain at 
GN, 3-fold was received’ (6-8, entire text after salutation). 


These resemblances allow a confident surmise about the occasion for no. 6, 
in the following way. Entering summary tabulations at the end of grain jour- 
nals (of the kind represented by PF 1955, etc.) required intermediate records 
of local returns (of the kind mentioned in the letters PF 2032 and PF 1857). 
Missing or defective records of these kinds were to be replaced by the results 
of investigation, recorded in no. 6. The deficiencies in documentation extend- 
ed over five years (or more), an accounting period that is unusually long but 
not unparalleled among registers compiled at Persepolis.”° 


4.3. Texts 7-9 


Of texts 7—9 little can be said except to register their existence. 

The shape, dimensions, line-height and script of no. 7 resemble those of 
nos. 1, 2 and 4. It is construed in dialog form, concerns withdrawals, and cites 
the king’s wishes, like nos. 1—5, but the phrasing and vocabulary are different 
enough that the nos. 1-5 cannot provide grounds for restoration. The refer- 
ence to a datam, an ‘order,’ ‘regulation,’ or ‘edict’”’ is striking, but the context 
is unhelpful. 

No. 8 and 9 come from tablets of similar shape and dimensions to nos. 1—S. 
Their texts are laid out with the characteristic spaces separating paragraphs. 
Both mention investigation (mil hapi-). No. 8:14’f. uses a phrase that resembles 
the terms of a letter ordering investigations (PF 2071:18f.). No. 9 is explicitly in 
dialog form. Like no. 5, no. 9 was sealed (but the seal has not been identified). 





the slight variations in phrasing and word-order? 
26 See, e.g., Fort. 1249-101 (W), with running account for wine for years 15 through 21, 
and especially Fort. 2170-101:01"f. (W) mentioning tablets recording information 8 
bel hatuma bel 14-na kus bel 21-na, “for eight years, (from) year 14 through year 21.’ 
27 Ir. *data- (Tavernier 2007, 80f.); see Aperghis 1997, 285, Henkelman 2005, 151 n. 
28, and additional references above, n. 19. 
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5. General remarks on records of investigation 


5.1. The King’s command/desire 


In most episodes of nos. 1-5, the dialog concludes when the person being 
questioned invokes the king’s command (sap sunki(r) SeraSda zilani, ‘as the 
king ordered (or: orders), so be it’ no. 5), or the king’s will (sap sunki(r) an- 
nisda zilini ‘as the king desired (or: desires), so be it’, nos. 1, 2, 3, 4). No. 7 
appears to repeat a similar phrase, sap sunki(r) anniSda huttukni, ‘let it be 
done as the king desired (or: desires).’ 

The first of these phrases resembles mentions of royal commands in oth- 
er Fortification texts, notably in letter orders,** mostly cited as the authority 
for expenditures, sometimes explicitly from the king’s own household: ulhi 
sunkinamamar ...Dariyawus sunki(r) i seras ‘(grain) from the royal house ... 
Darius the King ordered this’ (PF-NN 1528:04f., O8f., cf. PF-NN 2355, above). 
Syntactically closest is the well-known letter ordering livestock to be issued 
to Artystone, the king’s wife: sap Dariawus sunki(r) u-ikka Serasda zila u 
nu-ikka Seramanka ‘as King Darius ordered me, so | [Parnaka] am ordering 
you (singular) (Cameron 1942, 216 = Arfaee 2008, 250ff., Henkelman 2010, 
668f.). In the contexts of the Fortification Archive, the verb sera-, ‘order, 
connotes rank and authority, with few people other than the king named as 
subjects: members of the royal family (Artystone, Irdabama: PFa 27, PF-NN 
1946; IrSama: PF 0309), the overseers of the Persepolis Fortification institu- 
tion (Parnakka: PFa 28:15f., PF-NN 0572:07f.; ZiSSawis: PF 1949, 1986:10, 
1987:11), and a few administrators of high rank or wide competence (Rada: 
PF 1612, Irtuppiya: PF 1748). Corresponding citations of the king’s wishes, 
uncommon in royal inscriptions (sap u hanira zila, ‘as was my desire,’ DNa 
§4:31) are entirely absent from other Fortification texts, although the verb oc- 
curs (am anka nuda haninta ‘now, if/as you desire’ PF-NN 0702:10, PF-NN 
2544:12f,). 

Then what are the rhetorical connotations and procedural implications of 
these phrases? They may be mere stylistic elaborations on the phrases that 
cite royal orders in other texts (‘the king ordered, it was ordered by the king’), 
hence of interest for Elamite grammar and lexicon but adding nothing about 
the workings of the Archive. They may be deliberately indirect ways of as- 
serting that the person being questioned was entitled to act on royal authority, 
or, with slightly different nuance, that ordinary procedures were understood 
to have tacit royal approval. They may be solemn formal utterances grounded 
in otherwise undocumented legal process or court protocol. But in context, 


28 See, e.g., PF 1795, PF 1827, PF 1856, PF-NN 0087, PF-NN 0374. 
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they seem simply to be products of the conversational form, ways of ending 
the dialog by indicating that the respondent has nothing more to show or tell 
and appealing to the discretion of the king, or of those who act for the king. 


5.2. Archival status 


In the “ordinary run of things” the accountants at Persepolis who prepared 
long-term registers of allocations, outlays, and balances considered the ab- 
sence of adequate written information worthy of comment. It was sometimes 
enough to note that undocumented items were based on spoken information; 
that would have been handy with reference to specific entries in registers 
where the overall amounts were well-enough balanced. In at least some cas- 
es, however, the overall amounts called for investigation. Thus, no. 6 records 
an inquiry into assessed revenues; nos. 1-5 record inquiries into term-end 
surpluses. 

But why have so few such records of investigations come to light among 
more than 6,300 Elamite Fortification texts and fragments examined until 
now? Other texts mention audits and investigations in various ways. They 
even mention investigations that were not done, implying that the option was 
available. These few texts cannot be a realistic index of the frequency with 
which irregularities were investigated. 

In fact, these nine examples may represent a still smaller number of ad- 
ministrative events. No. 1, no. 2, no. 4, and even no. 7 are very similar to each 
other in the shape, dimensions, and fabric of the tablets, and in the layout, 
line-height, character size, and ductus of the texts. Laid out side by side, they 
could easily be taken for products of a single hand. Nos. 1, 2 and 3 have proper 
names in common (BattinaSa, Harrinzi§, Samanda). The conclusion of no. 1 
seems to say that it is the third tablet of a series. Given similarities among the 
texts, any of nos. 2—5 might belong to the same series. Hence, some or most of 
the examples may be products of a single occasion. 

Only two of the texts mention dates, and they are surprising. No. | refers 
to accounts made for regnal years 11 and 12 (511-509 BC), the years immedi- 
ately preceding the oldest dated texts of the surviving Fortification Archive. 
No. 6 refers to income from years 4 through 8 (518-513 BC), still earlier. 
They add salutary evidence that the sixteen years so densely documented by 
the known Fortification texts are an episode in a continuous history, that the 
administrative institutions and practices represented in the Archive came into 
existence before the earliest texts that we have, some of them before the reign 
of Darius (Henkelman / Kleber 2007, 169f.). On the other hand, these dates 
also suggest that most or all of our texts cluster at or before the beginning 
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of the hitherto-attested life of the Archive. But if that is so, where are the 
counterpart documents from the period that the surviving Archive actually 
records, the documents that occasional allusions allow us to postulate? And if 
the Archive was occasionally purged of stale documents, why did these strik- 
ingly old documents survive? 

The Elamite component of the surviving Persepolis Fortification Archive 
consists overwhelmingly of memoranda written in the region overseen by the 
Persepolis administration and of registers drawn up and held at Persepolis. 
Intermediate documents of the kinds that are mentioned or implied in regis- 
ters and letters are scarce, or at least not easily identified. Among such inter- 
mediate records are the W texts that record term-end balances and exchanges, 
normally unsealed, with headings that identify them specifically as accounts 
drawn up at the respective ‘fortresses.’ The surviving records of investiga- 
tions might also be among such intermediate documents. Thus, nos. 1-5 re- 
cord efforts to obtain the same kind of information found in the W texts deal- 
ing with term-end exchanges. In that case, their status as more or less ad hoc 
procedural records — neither primary verifications of particular transactions 
nor final tallies of income, outlays and balances — might contribute to their 
rarity in the surviving archive. 

Even so, nos. 5 and 9 were sealed, and the seal impressed on no. 5 is one of 
the “accounting seals,’ commonly impressed on registers that were to be held 
in the Archive. If the purpose of the inquiries was to obtain information to 
complete or clarify final records, then the results of the inquiries should have 
had the same archival status as primary or intermediary records. The records 
would have been purged no more frequently than the ephemeral memoranda. 
That makes the survival of dated records of investigation that are older than 
any surviving dated memoranda puzzling. 

Two of the documents cited above point in a different direction. They re- 
mark that investigations (mil hapi-) were done (PF-NN 2341) or not done (Fort. 
1227-101), and in each case, the remark is an addendum, written on the tablet 
later than the main text (figs. 2, 3), on partially dry or remoistened clay. This 
suggests that investigations of this kind were conducted not in the course of 
compiling registers, but as a consequence of reviewing registers. In this view, 
the registers were not only final or near-final records of information on income 
and outlays, but were also tools for the “policing” function of the Archive, 
monitoring the performance of district administrators (Azzoni / Stolper 2015, 
45). In that case, they were not strictly components of the Archive as such, 
hence not always or often held among texts of the Archive. Even this suppo- 
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sition, though, does not account for the presence of these early records in the 
Archive. 


5.3. Tone 


The texts are constructed as dialogs between people called ‘we’ and ‘you,’ 
where the people called ‘you’ are identified by names and administrative titles 
but the people called ‘we’ are not. ‘We’ seem to have been accountants who 
compiled the journals and accounts and maintained the Archive. 

Memoranda, letters, and entries in journals sometimes refer by name 
to individuals and teams as ‘makers of accounts’ (Brosius 2003, 275f.) or to 
‘scribes on tablets’ or ‘on leather.’*? Once, the seal impression on a journal 
has a caption that identifies the seal’s owner (Fort. 1402-101, identifying an 
impression of PFS 1155 as halmi PN-na, ‘seal of UssuSnakana’, Mikolajczak 
2010, 79). 

The work of the people who compiled the journals and accounts that were 
to be held on file, however, is mostly anonymous. They sometimes mentioned 
themselves in entries or at the ends of other accounts as unnamed ‘we/us.’*° 
The pronoun would be self-identifying if the compilers of those registers were 
also their intended users: it was ‘we’ who received the intermediate accounts, 
‘we’ who compiled and digested these registers, ‘we’ who observed irregular- 
ities in the record, and ‘we’ who investigated them. 

Like the references to quoted information in journal entries, these pro- 
nouns hint at face-to-face familiarity among administrative personnel at 
Persepolis and in the territory under its purview, persons who might charac- 
terize themselves as tassup, ‘people, rather than kurtas, ‘workers.’ In the di- 
alogs of the records of investigation, possibly conversational elements — siri, 
‘yes, to be sure,’ zilini, ‘so be it’ — also hint at such familiarity. 

At the same time, this familiarity also implies tension. The conversations 
are not between individuals, but between groups. Joint responsibility of mul- 
tiple actors, condensed in the ubiquitous phrase ak akkayasSe, ‘and his col- 
leagues, runs throughout Persepolitan administrative recording and admin- 
istrative practice, from distinct suppliers of food and drink at the bottom level 
through trios of jointly responsible administrators at the regional level. It can 





29 As, e.g., PN tipira halat-ukku ‘[grain rations for] PN, scribe on clay’ (Fort. 1909A- 
101:15), PN ak 1 akkayase PAP 2-bedda tuppip KUS™®’-ukku musin zikkip ‘[grain 
rations for] PN and his 1 colleague, altogether 2, scribes on leather, accountants’ 
(ibid. rev. 16); cf. Azzoni / Stolper 2015, no. 7. 

30 See above, and compare, e.g., musin hi bel x-na “NITIM®S MN-na x nan daka/pir- 
ka PN nuku dunus ‘PN gave us this account on day x, month MN, of year x’ (PF 
1995:09, 1997:25, PF-NN 2345:22, all W). 
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equally be seen in other records of Achaemenid political and administrative 
practice — Aramaic letters addressed to ‘PN and his colleagues (wknwth), 
for example — and it was certainly not an Achaemenid innovation. Under 
pre-modern conditions of communication, joint and parallel responsibility 
worked both to limit individual freedom of action and to improve reliability of 
information about the actions taken. These effects required members of teams 
and parallel organizations to report not only for each other but also about each 
other. The ‘we’ and ‘you’ of these texts acted in such circumstances, and the 
conversations in these texts are expressions of the policing function of the 
archive. 


Addendum: mil haben in Labels 


Three Fortification documents are noteworthy here for their use of a phrase 
mil haben (PF 1918, PF-NN 0159, PF-NN 1620). Hallock’s first surmise, that 
the phrase referred to workers pressing oil (1969: 520 to PF 1918, with que- 
ries) was discouraged by his reading of the formally similar phrase mile en 
habena ‘there will be an investigation of him’ in PFa 28:10. The other texts 
discussed here extend the view of Hinz and Koch, that mil haben indicates 
(punitive) interrogation (EW 941 s.v. mi-ul, 583 s.v. ha-be-in), or, more loose- 
ly, investigation. 

These three documents belong to Hallock’s Category U, “labels” that ac- 
companied or identified records sent to Persepolis, though apparently not aris- 
ing from “the ordinary run of things.” They are unsealed, undated, conical or 
bullet-shaped tablets with a single string-hole on the right end. The published 
example identified halmi hi kurzapna mil haben ‘these sealed documents 
about workers, (for) investigating’ PF 1918:01—03, further referring to alloca- 
tions from Battiprada and another supplier. The second, like PFa 28 (above), 
indicates an irregularity committed by delivery personnel, halmi hi ullibbe 
inni harak ‘delivery men did not seal these documents’ PF-NN 0159:01—03, 
again citing allocations from Battip(ir)rada and another supplier (04—07), and 
concluding mil haben halmi PN-na ‘(for) investigation, sealed document from 
Battip(ir)rada’ (08-09). The third, damaged text does not explicitly mention 
accompanying ‘sealed documents (halmi), only oral statements: [pa]sap’ hi 
zila tirimanba ‘female pasa-workers’ say’ PF-NN 1620:01f.; it again mentions 
delivery personnel (u//lip, 02 in damaged context), as well as information that 
was not stated (inni ‘turri*mak, O6f.), hence needing investigation (mil haben, 
O8f.). 

The closing mention in PF-NN 0159 ofa ‘sealed document of PN’ suggests 
that suppliers themselves, and not only auditors or accountants at the cen- 
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tral office at Persepolis could invoke investigations of procedural lapses. The 
mention of incomplete oral evidence in PF-NN 1620 suggests that the label 
did not accompany administrative records of the ordinary kinds encompassed 
by the phrase halmi hi, ‘these sealed documents,’ but perhaps accompanied a 
record of questions and answers of the kind discussed here. The implication 
that the phrase mil haben in these labels calls on accountants at the central 
Persepolis office to initiate investigations is consistent with the suggestions 
above that the ‘we’ of the records of investigation are those same accountants 
(above §5c), that records of investigations were byproducts of their procedure, 
hence not ordinarily held in the Archive, and that investigations of irregular- 
ities were perhaps more frequent than occasional references in the archived 
texts suggests (above, §5b).*! 


6. Texts 
6.1. Features of grammar and orthography 


6.1.1. First-person plural and second-person verbal forms 


Hallock (1973, 151 n. 10) cited the first-person plural forms in text no. 5 (as 
Fort. 8975), du'-u-ut ‘we received’ (line 05), maz,-zi-u-ut ‘we removed’ (11, 
29”, 31), su-da-u-ut “we requested” (07), and [Sa’]-ir-ra-u-ut “we collected” 
(28f.) as “hitherto unexampled.” In Hallock’s grammar, these are counterparts 
of the forms hu-ud-da-hu-ut (DB §17:71f. [OP §18]) hu-ut-ti-u-ut (DB §25:53 
[OP §31]), both “we did,’ described as the regular first-person plural of the par- 
adigm that most grammars of Elamite call Conjugation I (also Hallock 1959, 
2f., Tavernier 2011, 330). Other grammars prefer to describe these forms as 
first-person plural *hutta(h)u (etc.) amplified with a clitic —ut that is also found 
in predicative nominals, e.g. "SESSANA-ip-1i-ut ‘we are kings’ (DB §4:8), 5d- 
lu-u-ut ‘we are noble’ (DB §3:10).*? Other examples published in PFT include 
hu-ud-da-hu-ut (PF 1857:06f.), mar-ri-u-ut ‘we took,’ da-u-ut ‘we sent,’ (PF 
2070:05, 06, 28f., 33), and Conjugation Im kur-ma-u-ut (PF 1987:33, 2070:10). 


31 The phrase mil haben recurs in Fort. 0766-102:11 (Category W?), in damaged con- 
text, preceding three statements that end with the quotational correlative mara. The 
syntax of the phrase, using an active Conj. III verbal noun with a nuance of purpose 
(evoking comparison with the Latin second periphrastic formed on the gerundive), 
and of the variant mile (d)n habena, calls for more consideration elsewhere. 

32 See, e.g., Reiner 1969, 81; McAlpin 1981, 71, Khacikjan 1998, 50; cf. Krebernik 
2005, 177 (referring to a reinforcing t-suffix), Paper 1955, 46 (referring to a “hybrid” 
nominal/verbal suffix /-vi-ut/]). 
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The many unambiguous first-person plural forms in the texts discussed here 
confirm that the form base + syllable boundary (written /h/ or /u/) + ut was 
productive in Achaemenid Elamite (Stolper 2004, 79): 


maz,-zi-l-ut “we withdrew’ no. 1:05’, 14’f., 31’; no. 2:16, 20, no. 3:14, 28, 31, 44; no. 
4:06; with explicit subject pronoun nuku: no. 1:23’f.; no. 2:02'f., 06’; no. 3:48). 
ti-ri-u-ut ‘we spoke’ no. 1:07’, 13’, 25’, 29’, 35’; no. 2:01, 04’, 14’, 19’, 25’; no. 3:04f., 13, 
19, 27f., [30], 46; no. 4:05, 38, [48] (with explicit subject pronoun nuku: no. 1:04’, 10’, 
22’; no. 2:12’, 25’, 31’; no. 3: [36], [52]; no. 4:12). 

hu-ud-da-u-ut ‘we made’ no. 1:19', 33; no. 2:10’, 18’, 22f.’, [30']; no. 3:03, 18, 34f., ST" ; 
4:[03f.], 10. 

(mil) ha-pi-u-ut ‘we pressed, questioned’ no. 3:43; no. 5:34’; no. 6:'02f., 16 (otherwise 
Conjugation Im (mil) hapimanun no. 5:03, 08, 30; with explicit subject pronoun nuku 
5:06, 14, 19). 

Other probable unpublished occurrences include (x wine as deduction’ [battisekas]) 
inni PN inni nuku turri§ kus nuku mar’-ri’-v-ut ‘neither PN nor we knew until we 
took’ (it’)’ Fort. 2046-102:34 (above); and (as Henkelman suggests, on collation) PN 
ak akkayase mil appini ha-pi-u-<ut> ‘we questioned PN and his colleagues’ PF-NN 
1059:50' (above). 


Second-person singular forms of Conjugation I are rare in Achaemenid 
Elamite (see, e.g., nubbada, DB §53:85f. [OP §§65f.]), mostly replaced by 
forms of Conjugation II. Second-person plural forms of verbal Conjugation 
I have not been previously attested. The texts discussed here present clear 
examples of second-person Conjugation I verbs with the predicted ending -+. 
Forms are identical in singular and plural contexts: 
maz,-zi-ut (maz,-zi-ud-da no. 2:12', no. 4:06") with explicit subject pronoun U-nu (“nu, 
below) no. 1:04, 07’, 14’, 26’, 35’; no. 2:05’, 20’; no. 3:05, 14, 20, 28, 30°, 43f., 47, 52”; 
no. 4:06’, 12, 39 (questions correlated with answer with plural forms nanbe, mazzi'ut, 
maba); no. 1:22' (question correlated with answer with mixed singular and plural forms 


nanbe, mazzi ut, maba); no. 2:25' (question correlated with answer with explicit singu- 
lar forms nanri, (u) mazzi); no. 7:10’, 16’. 


ti-ri-ut (with explicit subject pronoun nw?): no. 7:04". 


[un]-sa-ut no. 1:10'f. (with explicit subject pronoun "“'nu, question correlated with an- 
swer with singular forms nanri, duya, unsa). 


6.1.2. First- and second-person pronouns 


First- and second-person personal pronouns and demonstratives used for 
third-person pronouns are frequent in these texts. The forms are all nomi- 
native-dative, almost all used as explicit subject pronouns. First-person sin- 
gular and plural forms are the common Achaemenid Elamite u and nuku re- 
spectively, regularly written with personal determinative "“" (omitted before 
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nuku, dative, in no. 5:08). Second-person plural is the common Achaemenid 
Elamite numi, also with determinative "1 (no. 2:01', 31’; no. 7:05’, 10’, 11’; vari- 
ant "'nu-um no. 7:09’). The expected writing of the second-person singular, 
44’nu appears only once in explicit singular context (we said to PN @“!nu ... 
[un|sat ‘did you make an exchange?’ no. 1:10’). 

Elsewhere in these texts the second-person subject pronoun appears with 
the exceptional spelling U-nu, in contexts in which the intended number is 
ambiguous. The form U-nu appears mostly as the subject pronoun in ques- 
tions put to two or more people, sometimes named and sometimes indicated 
as ‘PN and his colleagues,’ in which the second-person verb does not distin- 
guish singular from plural, and which are correlated with responses that use 
plural forms; once in a question put to a single individual, correlated with a 
response that uses singular forms; and once in a question to a group, correlat- 
ed with a response that mixes singular and plural forms. 

In no. 5, however, the form U-nu appears in somewhat different context, 
collocated with different verbal forms: 

(we were questioning him) "U""-nu pirru Sarraka (line 06, followed by a response in- 
troduced with plural nambe [= nanbe] ‘they said, and quoting first-person plural forms 
nuku ... suda’ut ‘we requested’); 


(we were questioning them) U-nu inni pirru Saraka (line 17, followed by a response 
introduced by plural form nanbe, ‘they said’); 


U-nu inni e-is-Sa(-) u/ir’ [-  ] (line 28, in broken context). 


Among previously known texts, the form U-nu appeared only in difficult con- 
text in a text that also deals in unclear terms with investigations (mil hapi-), 
in the phrases and U-nu turrigi [inni’ ha]-pi-man-pi and U-nu turrigi inni 
hapimanti PF 2071:17 and 21 [collated], above). 

Hallock read syllabic wnu in both PF 2071 and no. 5 (PF-NN 2272). He in- 
terpreted the occurrences in PF 2071 as first-person singular oblique pronouns 
written without determinatives “used as acc. [= un] or dat. [= u] (1969, 766, in- 
terpolations mine); he presumably applied this analysis to no. 5 as well (where 
oblique first-person plural nuku is also written without determinative, line 
08). EW qv. also read syllabic unu in both PF 2071 and no. 5 (Fort. 8975), but 
interpreted it (in the absence of a determinative) as a common noun ‘Defizit,’ 
proposing for the phrase wnu turrigi an interpretation as ‘Falschaussage.’ To 
be sure, PF 2071 and no. 5 are rich in unsolved problems that admit great lati- 
tude for interpretation but the other occurrences of U-nu in the texts presented 


33. For usee no. 2:25’, no. 3:08, 38; for nuku no. 1:03’, 09', 21’; no. 2:02’, 05’, 11', 24’, 30'f.; 
no. 3:35, [48], 51; no. 4:11; no. 5:05, 07, 14, 16, 18, 23, 34, 42; no. 6:01; no. 7:04’, 08’. 
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here (with contents closely similar to no. 5 and loosely similar to PF 2071) 
appear to rule out both Hallock’s and EW’s understandings. 

If U-nu is a second-person nominative/dative pronoun elsewhere, as the 
syntax and context of most other passages strongly imply, it ought to be the 
same in no. 5 and PF 2071, in oblique use rather than than as subject pronoun. 
In PF 2071:17 the meaning is perhaps ‘it was said to you (that) they are [not?] 
investigating (so you [pl. "“'numi, line 18] investigate), and in 21 ‘it was said 
to you (that) you are not pressing;’ and in no. 5:06 and 17 ‘was it collected/ 
not collected for you?’ For PF 2071, however, this is hardly a neat solution, 
since the the clear second-person plural pronoun "4‘numi ‘you (pl.)’ appears 
repeatedly in the same text: 


appa PN "“'numi [tiriman]ra? hube anu hutamti ‘do not do what PN is telling’ you’ 
(11f); 
am HAL 


(18ff.); 
HALyymi sunki(r) ... ""4*numi” kurmas ‘the king allocated ... to you’ (20ff.). 


numi tassup ... hu[pibe] mil appini hapissa ‘now, you question those officials” 


Understanding both "“'numi and U-nu as second-person pronouns in a letter 
addressed to ‘PN and his colleagues’ therefore requires the further suppo- 
sition that explicit plural numi refers to the group and U-nuw is an intended 
singular, referring to the group’s named spokesman. 

By the same token, in the other texts in which U-nw figures as a sec- 
ond-person subject pronoun, most questions are posed to the named spokes- 
man (U-nu mazzit ‘did you withdraw?’) but answered by or on behalf of the 
group (nanbe/nanri ...mazzi'ut maba, ‘they/he said “we withdrew””). In pas- 
sages that put questions to single individuals and where responses are explic- 
itly singular, the second person pronoun appears once as "'nu (no. 1:10’) and 
once as U-nu (no. 2:25’). 

If most contexts require understanding U-nu as a second-person subject 
pronoun and if #“"nu and U-nu are variant writings of singular nu, contrast- 
ed with plural "“"numi, then U-nu is either an otherwise unattested form of 
the pronoun, syllabic unw without determinative, or an otherwise unattested 
spelling of the known form of the pronoun, “uu, with an otherwise unattested 
determinative. In these editions, full of tentative interpretations, I have adopt- 
ed the second option. 

In the Elamite Fortification texts, the personal determinative that marks 
personal names, titles, occupational terms, and pronouns is usually either 
a single vertical wedge (°'5), never used with syllabic value, or a double 
horizontal wedge ("4") indistinguishable from the sign that represents syl- 
labic hal. Less frequent variants include a combined horizontal wedge and 
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Winkelhaken, identical with the sign that represends syllabic be, bad (®"); a 
horizontal wedge and a slanting wedge (not a Winkelhaken) without any syl- 
labic counterpart but distinguishable from both syllabic hal and be; and even 
a single horizontal wedge (“5) (common, for example, with the administrative 
title etira).** Adding to these variants a single Winkelhaken (“), does not strain 
imagination. But why this idiosyncratic determinative would be confined to a 
single pronominal form in a particular range of contexts, in texts where other 
determinatives appear in unexceptional forms and uses, eludes me. 


6.1.3. Quotational Correlatives 


The end of a quoted statement in Elamite Fortification texts is commonly 
marked with a form of the verb (or auxiliary, or clitic) ma-, inflected to agree 
with the speaker. The common forms are third-person singular and plural 
mara and maba, respectively; rarer in Fortification texts are first person man- 
ka (PF 1858:11) and passive-impersonal maka (PF-NN 0880:13, 2343:12).* 
When a verb of speaking (na-, tiri-) or a similar expression (mil hapi-, Sera-) 
introduces the quoted passage, the closing correlative ordinarily agrees with 
it in person and number. 

Lack of agreement between introductory verb and closing correlative is 
not usual. Hallock considered PN ak akkayase nanbe (pl.)... mara (singular) 
in PF 1957:37f. to be erroneous (1969:565 n.x, 725). The repeated discrep- 
ancies of agreement in texts presented here (nanri ... maba no. 1:23’f.; no. 
3:08ff., 38ff.; nanbe ... mara no. 2:12'f.; nuku ... mil hapi‘ut ...na(n)ki ... man- 
ka no. 6:01 ff. cf. 16ff.) suggest rather that they are (like some passages with 
second-person pronouns) ad sensum locutions referring to groups of actors 
identified by the name of a single representative. 

The spelling mar (correlated with nanri, no. 7:03’, 07', 12’) is unique in 
Achaemenid Elamite. Given the broken contexts around nunka (no. 7:05’, 
09’, 17', preceding nanri, hence ending a statement or question) the sugges- 
tion (below) that it is an otherwise unattested first-person plural correlative, 





34 In the case of etira, the appelative may be derived from the name of locale or con- 
crete object, however. On the versions of the personal determinative in Neo- and 
Achaemenid Elamite tablets and inscriptions, and others (e.g., two diagonal wedges 
[GAM], three horizontal wedges), see Vallat 2005, 2008, 198 n.2. I cannot agree that 
typographical conventions that combine superscript, subscript and diacritic to rep- 
resent such graphic variants should be part of a “customary system of transcription 
in Elamitology.” 

35 The use of second-person nanta “you say” to close a passage introduced by anka ... 
elmanta “if you think” [DNa §4:33] is perhaps a relic of Neo-Elamite word-order 
(Stolper 2004, 89). 
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formed with the element —nun in Conjugation IIIm first-person plural verbs 
(tirimanun, hapimanun) and by analogy to first-person singular manka, is 
rank surmise. 


6.1.4. Optative/precative —ni 

The ending —ni to attaches to verbs of Conjugations I and II, ordinarily giv- 
ing precative or optative meaning, perhaps sometimes giving asseverative or 
concessive meaning (Grillot 1978, 29 n. 65, Krebernik 2005, 179, Tavernier 
2011, 333). This rule describes the phrase reconstructed in no. 7, sap sunki(r) 
annista huttukni “as the king desired, let it be done,” with Conjugation II opta- 
tive verbal predicate (lines 02’f., 06’f., 11’f.). The counterpart phrases repeated 
in other texts discussed here, with —ni attached to an adverb appear to be the 
first examples of non-verbal predicates with optative ending: 


sap sunki(r) annista zilini ‘as the king desired, so be it’ no. 1:05'f, 15‘, 24’, 315 no. 2:03’, 
06’, 20’, 26; no. 3:14f., 28f., 31f., 44, 48; no. 4:06f., 40, [49] 


sap sunki(r) Serasda zilani ‘as the king ordered, so be it’ no. 5:11f., 20, 31f.. 


6.2. Editions 


No. 1: Fort. 1675-101 Fig. 4 
a [ ]xxx'[ ] 

oe [] [ ] xx OSGESTIN™"™ ra-mi-ia *x x x x x" [ ] 

oe [] "Al nu-ku ""| pil-si-ia a-ak] "*'ak-ka,[-ia]-se 

a lap ti]-ri'-u-—"ut’ [Y} nw SSGESTIN™®S hi ‘maz,-zt '-ut na-an-be GISGESTINMES 
% [ra-mi]-"ia@ hu-"be maz, -zi-u-ut sa-ap HALESSANA an-ni-is-da zi- 

06 [li-ni] ma-ba AL pi-Si-ia a-ak "““ak-ka,-ia-Se ap 

me ‘ti’-ri-vi-ut OSGESTIN™®$ ra-mi-ia hu-be Ynu maz,-Zi-ut na- 


Og an-be 86 sa-u-ir "““bat-ti-na-sa du-S4a ti-ul ha un-sa-is§ 


ew am “Shal-mi in-ni du-ni-ma-ak HAL y-ku "A"bat-ti- 


HAL 


na-Sa ‘ti-ri-u-ut 86 sa-u-ir "'nu du-ka,-ma ti-ul "ha [un]- 


sa-ut ma na-an-ri si-ri 86 sa-u-ir du-ia ti-"ul” 


2 ha un-sa ®““ir-du-mar-ti-ia "“‘u-kur’-ra-"dw’ ma-ra 


AL pi-Si-ia a-ak ak-ka,-ia-Se ap ti-ri-ti-ut Su-'tur” 


aa 9 ME 82% @SGESTIN™ES hu-be Unu maz,-zi-ut na-an-be ‘si-ri’ [... maz,]- 
iy zi-ti-ut sa-ap ®§“ESSANA an-ni-is-da zi-'li-ni ma-ba’ [ ] 
a HAL‘qm'-ma|-da-ud-da “SGESTIN™®S ku-ti-ra] 
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wv [HAE |-ra "4tha-tar-ma-ak-Sa #*+[ ] 
Lower Edge ; ; 

48 [ ]-ma-x-x hi-Se “°e-ti'[-ra ] PAP 3-be’-ud-da **x[ ] 

1 [°S]'GESTIN™®S mar-ri-is-da ™““hu-pi-be-na] mu-si-in hu-ud|-da-u-ut] 
Reverse ~ ; — ; 

20: [x()]8 7 SSGESTIN™®S ma-ri-ia-um' [ | 52 4 QA °SGESTIN™®S [ra’-mi"]- 
au “ia” PAP hi SSGESTINMES maz,[-zi-man’-ba’|_—"4'nu-ku "*am-"ma'[-da]- 
ae ud-da a-ak "““ak-ka,-ia[-Se ap ti-ri]--ut “nu GISGESTINMES ‘maz, - 

Aa zi-ut na-an-ri SSGESTIN[M® ra?-mi’]-ia hu-be ®*“nu-ku ‘maz, [-zi] - 

ae u-ut sa-ap #ALESSANA an-‘ni-is [-da zi|-‘li’-ni ma-ba_— [®““am]- 

aa ma-da-ud-da a-ak #“ak-"ka,[-ia-8e ap] ti-ri-"ti-ut SSGESTIN [M5] 

26" «AS» ra-mi-ia Unu maz,-zi-ut “na'[-an-be’| “GIS*GESTINMES HAL) j-"te”"- 


x"-Si-x-da-da an-te-ba-is-"e “har-ri-in’-zi-i§ in-ni SA-ri 


28" Shal-mi in-ni du-ni-ma-ak ma-ba HAL qm-ma-da- 

a ud-da a-ak "'*'ak-ka,-ia-Se ap ti-ri-ui-ut su-tur 1 ME 12 8 QA 

an SISGESTIN™®S maz,-si-ma-ak hu-be “nu maz,-zi-ut na-an-be hu- 

ay be maz,-zi-"u-ut’ sa-ap HALESSANA an-ni-is-da zi-li-ni ma- 

ol ba SISGESTIN™®$ ma-ri-ia-um “Sma-kur-rab-ba-na *S 

a be-ul 10°(4)1-na 12-na mu-si-um hu-ud-da-u-ut 1 ME 70 4 QA “SGESTIN™®5 ma- 
as [ri-ia-um maz,]-'zi-ik HAL pj-Si-ia OSGESTIN™ES ku-ti-ra a-ak “HAL 

23 [ak-ka,-ia-Se ap] ‘ti’-ri-v-ut Ynu SSGESTIN™®S hu-be maz,-zi-ut ‘na-an'[-be] 
ae [] SGESTIN™®S "Lbat-ti-na-sd du-sé "s4-man-da hi-’e"*'x[ 

a [  +ti-ra "4" hu-pir-ri hi du-‘nu-i8’ “x xxx’ 

a [ | Xxx xxri-tex[ ] 
Left Edge 

et []xxxxxa-akxxxxx[ ] 
a0 [] SGESTIN’ MES hu-be “Sma-x-x-x [ ] 
ay []xxxapxxx[ ] 
ae [\Stup’]-‘pi”’ hi 3-um-me-man-na ““[be’-ul’ ] 
oe [] xxxxxxx'[ ] 
Translation 


I. §1 ©! [Pisiya, as he is named, the wine-overseer, and PN,, as he is named, the 
haturmaksa, and PN,, as he is named, the etira — all three together — took wine at 
GN and we drew up their account. They were to withdraw a total of x] fine ‘wine’. 
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§2a 
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(93-06) We spoke to Pisiya and his colleagues: “Did you (sing.) withdraw this 
wine?” They said: “We withdrew that fine wine. As the king desired, so [be it].” 


§2b © We spoke to PiSiya and his colleagues: “Did you (sing.) withdraw that fine 


§2c 


§3 


IL. $1 


§2a 


§2b 


§3 


Ill. $1 


§2 


§3 
IV. 


wine?” They said: “Battina8a took 86 (marris) of sour wine and obtained a calf’ 
in exchange for it. Until’ now a sealed document is not to be given.” 


(912) We spoke to BattinaSa: “With 86 (marris) of sour wine that you took, did 


you obtain a calf’ in exchange for it?” He said: “Certainly, I took 86 (marris) of 
sour wine and received a calf’ in an exchange (with’) Irdumartiya and Ukurradu.” 


(315) We spoke to PiSiya and his colleagues: “The balance, 982% (marris) of 
wine, did you (sing.) withdraw that?” They said: “Certainly, we withdrew [wine]. 
As the king desired, so be it.” 


6-21) Amma|[dadda, the wine-overseer, PN], the haturmaksa [and PN,], as he 
is called, the etira’ — all three together — took wine at GN and we drew up their 
account. The grand total, x+8.7 (marris) of excellent wine and x+52.4 (marris) of 
[fine’] wine, they [were to’] withdraw (this) wine. 

er'24) We spoke to Ammadadda and his colleagues: “Did you (sing.) withdraw 
this wine?” He (sic) said: “We withdrew that fine’ wine. As the king desired, so 
be it.” 

528) We spoke to Ammadadda and his colleagues: “Did you (sing.) withdraw the 
fine wine?“ He’ said “The wine, PN, there was no ... of it’ at Harrinzi’. A sealed 
document is not to be given.” 

8"32) We spoke to Ammadadda and his colleagues: “A balance of 112.8 (marris) 
of wine was to be withdrawn. Did you withdraw that?” They said: “We withdrew 
that. As the king desired, so be it.” 


(3234) We did an accounting of excellent wine of Makurraba, for years 11 and 12. 
170.4 (marris) of excellent wine were withdrawn. 


64°37) We spoke to Pisiya the wine-overseer and [his colleagues]: “Did you with- 
draw that wine?” They said: “BattinaSa received [...] wine and he gave it to 
Samanda, as he is called, the [eti]ra’ at ... 


G8-4I) a tenth of it... ... that wine... GN... ... to them... ... 


"43 this [tab]let? is the third for [year(s)? ...] ... [...] 


Comments 


12.3 x 


8.9 x 2.4cm 


No seal impressions. 


01-03", 


After nos. 4:01ff. and 2:01 ff. 
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03’, 06’, 13’ etc. — Pisia (SGESTINMES kutira): Tavernier 2007, 275, with references 


and literature. Perhaps the same man called Pisia ullira in a wine account from 
year drawn up about nine years later (PF-NN 2352:17f.) 


05', 15', 24’, 31". Cf. no. 2:06', 20’, 26’, no. 3:[15], [29], 44, 48, no. 4:[06], 40, [49], no. 7:06’, 


[12”]. — anni-, otherwise Middle Elamite and Achaemenid Elamite hani; 
above. 

08', 09', 36". — Battinasa (Tavernier 2007, 270f.): cf. no. 2:27’. 

08’, 10’, 11. —  ti-ul for tila, ‘calf’? For the spelling, cf., e.g., GN Tiliman, wr. Ti-/a- 


man, Ti-li-man, Ti-ul-ma-in (Vallat 1997, 280), MN Zillatam, wr. Zi-ul-la-tam,, 
Zi-la-tam,, etc. If a single animal is meant (cf. 10 SEBAR™®S .... UDU.NITAM®S 
ha unsas PF-NN 0710 vs. 30 SE.BAR™® ... 3 UDU.NITA™® unsasa PF 0363f,, 
etc.) the rate of exchange seems very high, by comparison, for example, to PF- 
NN 1487:03 (1 cow or bull of low quality exchanged [sut hutta-] for 15 marris of 
wine) or PF-NN 2284:12,15 (17 animals, including 4 cows of middle quality for 
about 50 artabe of grain each, the approximate equivalent of 50 marris of wine), 
or PF-NN 0477 (1 cow of best quality exchanged [verb lacking] for 30 marris of 
wine). Is this anomaly part of the reason for the investigation? 


09’, 28". Cf. no. 3:09, LIf., no. 4:22, 30, 33. 
11’, 14". siri (also in no. 2:02’, no. 3:44): cf. (I swear that) hi siri ... [hutta] ‘I did this truly 


11’. 


12" 


12’. 


(not falsely)’ DB §46:68 [OP §57], corresponding to Old Persian ima haSiyam ... 
akunavam, but Akkadian kindtu Sina ... Sa aqabbti ‘these are true things that I 
say.’ Translation here as ‘certainly’ follows Schmitt 1991, 69 note to 44f., who 
takes hasiyam as adverbial to avoid having to supply the relative pronoun that is 
missing from the Old Persian though present in the Akkadian and considering 
that where the Persian and the Akkadian disagree, the Elamite normally corre- 
sponds with the Persian. Nevertheless, these passages strongly suggest that siri is 
simply Achaemenid Elamite for “yes’ (Somewhat like ‘sure’ in modern English, 
or ‘certes’ in modern French). 


ma after [un]-sa-ut otiose, perhaps dittography the beginning of an inadvertent 
quotational correlative (manka, ordinarily written man-ka,)? 


Irdumartiya (Tavernier 2007, 13, 44): notable among the many Fortification doc- 
uments in which Irdumartiya is named (and/or represented by the impression of 
his seal, PFS 0071* = PTS 0033*) in connection with movements, outlays or re- 
ceipts of wine are letter-orders from him (PF 1830f., year 15), a receipt of Sawur 
by Irdumartiya and colleagues on orders from Parnaka (PF-NN 1139, year 23), 
and a payment of Sawur for workers’ rations mentioning tablets (haltap) sealed’ 
by Irdumartiya and his colleagues (PF-NN 1644, year 24); in connection with 
cattle, Irdumartiya’s receipt of 100 head to be allocated to the domain of the 
king’s wife IrtaSduna (PF-NN 1727, year 15’). 


Ukurradu (Tavernier 2007, 218): compare especially the reference to wine ex- 
pended for the king on the authorization of halmi Ukurradusna, ‘a sealed docu- 
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13', 


21" 
27". 
ZT, 


D2 


33%, 


36’. 


Matthew W. Stolper 


ment of UkurraduS,’ PFa 31:1 (a journal entry corresponding to a text of category 
J, year 21); cf. Koch 1990, 89 n. 393. 


Sutur: despite the faint hesitation of Hallock (1969, 15), and the ambivalence 
of the EW (1187), I continue to follow Hallock’s understanding of Sutur in 
Achaemenid Elamite administrative texts as ‘(accounting) balance’, and not as 
adverbial ‘correctly,’ and I continue to follow Hallock’s understanding of the 
phrase sutur daka as ‘balance carried forward,’ and not as ‘deposited correctly’ 
(similarly Henkelman 2008, 463). In many texts of categories V and W, simple 
arithmetic requires the meaning ‘balance carried forward’ (lit. ‘balance on de- 
posit [scil. after the preceding operations]’ see Fisher / Stolper 2015, 17f.). 


maz,|-zi-man’-ba’): after no. 5:03, etc. 
Harrinzis (Vallat 1993, 87): cf. no. 3:23. 


antebase: cf. PAP 4-eda GN-na an-te-ba-se SA-ri ‘total 4 is its antebas at GN’ 
PFa 31:40 (V, translation after Hallock). Tavernier 2007, 521 (without interpreta- 
tion or etymological identification). Cf. no. 3:23f. 


Makurrabba (perhaps Ma-kur™-ba) = Makurba (Vallat 1993, 165). Wine at M.: 
PF-NN 2273:8 (W, years 15-18), 2495:21 (W, years 15-17). Perhaps a variant of 
Maturban, a place of which Koch (1990, 152) observes “Hier scheint besonders 
guter Wein zu wachsen’”’? 


bel \1-na 12-na. The earliest known dated text in the Persepolis Fortification 
Archive comes from month I year 13 of Darius I, April, 509 BC (PF-NN 1643, 
see Henkelman 2008, 124). A few Fortification texts mention administrative ac- 
tivity in earlier years, notably PF-NN 0001, referring to year 8 (514/513 BC, cf. 
Henkelman 2008, 127). No. 6 refers to still earlier years, 4-7 (518/517-515/514 BC). 
An extraordinary fragment, Fort. 1348-103, refers to an order from ASbazana, 
the successor of Parnaka (see Henkelman 2008, 127) in year 35 (487/486 BC). 
Known Fortification documents therefore now cite administrative procedures 
during an interval of about thirty years, almost twice as long as the interval ex- 
plicitely documented by the surviving Archive fragment. 

Samanda (Tavernier 2007, 311): also no. 2:03'f. Cf. especially PF 2000:11, a wine 


account that names him as the ullira for a balance of wine to be allocated (year 
18). 


No. 2: Fort. 2171-101 Fig. 5 


ol’ 


03" 


04" 


05’ 


06' 


[PN a-ak ak-ka,-ia-Se ap] ‘ti'-ri-i-ut’ "“nu-mi SSGESTIN™®S hu- 

[be maz,-zi-ut na-an-be si]-‘ri’ *““nu-ku GISGESTIN™®S hu-be maz,-zi-"U- 

[ut sa-ap "““ESSANA an-ni-is]-"da zi-li-ni ma-ba HAL Sq-man- 

[da a-ak "*“ak]-ka,-ia-Se ‘ap’ ti-ri-v-ut Su-tur 1 ME 20° (+)7 4 QA Ss 
[<GESTIN™®> maz, ]-‘si -ma-ak hu-be “nu maz,-zi-ut na-an-be hu-be "*'nu-ku 


[maz ,]-'2i-u"-ut sa-ap HALESSANA an-ni-is-da zi-li-ni ma-ba 
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or [  ] HALijp-da-ba-ra hi-‘se’ S"GESTIN’ M8 ku-ti-ra a-ak 

oe [H44x-x]-'ra"-za hi-Se “N*ha-tar-ma-ak-#d a-ak "“'Su-tuk-ka, hi-’e Se- 

al [ti-ra PAP] 3-be-ud-" da *x-x-x-x-ut”-ti-i§ “SGESTIN™®S mar-ri- 

a [is-da *4")huw-pi-be-na mu-si-in hu-ud-da-u-ut PAP 2 ME 44 7 QA 
SSGESTINN™ 

7 [maz,-zi-man]-pi HAM nu-ku "“vir-da-ba’-ra a-ak "*\ak-ka,-ia- 

ms [Se ap ti-ri]-u-ut Unu @SGESTIN® M8 hi ‘maz, -zt-ud-da na-an-be <<®¥>> HAL 

, [|x pu? 8AM ir’ -ti-ia’ "*“hu-pir-ri maz, -zi-is ma-ra 

” [ ] “"“'ir-da-ba-ra a-ak’ ["*'ak-ka,-ia]-Se ap ‘ti-ri”-t-ut 

1s [ | xx [ jak'xxx[ ]x[ ] 

Lower Edge 

is [ | maz ,-zi-w"[-ut ]xxx[ ]x[ J 

im [ ]xxxxxx'[ ] xx OSGESTIN™§ ma-ri-' ia [-um] 

Reverse ; 

1S [hu-ud]-da-u-"ut’ 20(+)7’[_ C'S|'GESTIN™"® ma-ri-ia-um maz,-zil-ik] 

1s ["“‘ir-da-ba]-ra a-ak "Vak-ka,-ia-Se’ ap ti-ri°-ti-ut “nu GISGESTINMS "hi?" 

saad [maz,]-"zi°-ut [na]-an-be maz,-zi-u-ut sa-ap HALESSANA an-ni-is-da zi-li-ni ma- 

ay [ba] "4¢kur’!-ti-e-ez-za hi-¥e *Ssu-ku’-na “SGESTIN™® 

os [ku-ti]-‘ra’ [S'S’ GESTIN™®®"] ‘mar’ -ri-is-da "““hu-pir-ri-na mu-si-in hu-ud- 

23 [da-u-ut] x PAP x x’ SSGESTIN™® maz -zi-man-pi in-ni "“Yak-ka , “Nha-tar- 

oad [ma-ak-sé a]-‘ak in’-ni ‘e-ti’-ra SA-ri-ir HALny-ku HALkur’ - 

2 [ti-e-ez-za] ‘ti’-ri-vi-ut ‘Ynu “S°GESTIN™®S hi maz,-zi-ut na-an-ri "14 

a [SSGESTIN™®] “hu-be maz,-zi sa-ap’ "*“ESSANA an-ni-is-da zi-li-ni ma-ra 

ar [ ]  ‘#Albat-ti-na’-5d hi-se SSGESTIN™®S ku-ti-ra a-ak #““kar- 

ae [  ] xx a-ak *ir’-da’-ka,’-8d Se-ti-ra PAP 3-be-ud-da 

2: [ JOSGESTIN™®’ mar’-ri-' is-da’ #““hu-pi-be-na mu-Si-in 

sd [hu-ud-da-u-ut PAP x] "¢SGESTIN™S maz, [-zi-man|-‘pi "“*nu- 

aL [ku PN a-ak "*'ak-ka,-ia-Se ap ti-ri-u]-ut ["*"|nu-mi za-ti- 

= [ ]}xx[ ] 

Translation 


I. [$1 Samanda’, as he is named, the wine-overseer, and PN,, as he is named, the hatur- 
maksa, and PN,, as he is named, the etira — all three together — took wine at GN 
and we drew up their account. They were to withdraw a total of x (marris) of 
wine.] 
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§2 ©!" 3) We spoke [to Samanda’ and his colleagues]: “Did you [withdraw th]at wine? 
[They said: “Certain]ly, we withdrew that wine. [As the king desir]ed, so be it.” 

§3 3-6) We spoke to Saman[da and] his colleagues: “The balance, 127.4 (marris) of 
[<wine>] was to be withdrawn. Did you withdraw that?” They said: “We with- 
drew that. As the king desired, so be it.” 


II. §1 ©” Irdabara, as he is named, the wine-overseer, and x-raza, as he is named, the 
haturmaksa, and Sutukka, as he is named, the etira — all three together — took the 
wine at GN and we drew up their account. They were to withdraw a total of 244.7 
(marris) of wine. 


§2a “139 We spoke to Irdabara and his colleagues: “Did you (sing.) withdraw this 
(sic) wine?” and they/he' said [PN], the ...., he withdrew it.” 


§2b “4-189 We spoke to Irdabara and his [colleagues] .... we withdrew .... excel- 
lent wine .... we made (an accounting’) 27+x (marris) of excellent wine was 
withdrawn. 


§3 (1) We spoke to [Irdaba]ra and his colleagues: “Did you withdraw this wine? 
They said: “We withdrew it. As the king desired, so be it.” 


IL §1 ©) Kurtezza’, as he is named, the wine [overseer] at Sukurna’ took [wine] and 
we drew up his account. They' were to withdraw a total of x wine. There was no 
hatur{maksa] and no etira present. 


§2f. °*7) We spoke to Kur[tezza’]: “Did you withdraw this wine?” He said “I with- 
drew that [wine]. As the king desired, so be it.” 


IV. §1 °78 Battinaga, as he is named, the wine overseer, and Kar[... the haturmaksa] 
and IrdakaSa’ the etira — all three together — took wine [at GN] and we drew up 
their account. They were to withdraw a total of x wine. 


§2 6°32) We [spoke to PN and his colleagues]: “Did you .... “ 
Remainder lost. 


Comments 

12.4 x (7.5) x 2.4 cm. 

No preserved seal impressions. 

About three lines presumed missing at beginning, translated after 07’ff., no. 
3:01ff., no. 4:01 ff. 


03'f. Samanda: cf. no. 1:36". 
06". Space follows maba. 


07' etc. Irdabara (Ir. *Rtabara-, Tavernier 2007, 293): previously unattested in 
Fortification texts. 
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08". Sutukka: evidently new as personal name, unless erroneous spelling of Se-ut-tuk- 
ka, (Tavernier 2007, 360)? 

09". Traces do not suit Parnumatti§ (as in no. 4). 

12% maz,-zi-ud-da sic (not —ut). 

21S Kurtezza (if correctly read), perhaps Kur™-te-ez-za PF 2012:14 (Tavernier 2007, 
358). 


23'f. — inni"4“akka ... SA-ri-ir: lit. ‘there was not one who was a hatar[maksa] and not 
an etira. inni ... inni, ‘neither ... nor’, cf. ruhirra inna SA-ri ... inni Parsirra inni 
Mada ak inni °SNUMUN™®S nukami ‘there was no-one, neither a Persian nor 
a Mede nor (one) of our lineage’ DB §12:37f. (corresponding to OP naiy Gha ... 
naiy ... naiy §14:48f.); inni duka inni tingik ‘(a document) ‘was neither received 
nor sent’? PF-NN 2271:11; inni PN inni nuku turris ‘neither PN nor we knew’ Fort. 
2046-102:33; and perhaps inni pir SA-ri-ik inni [ ... ] no. 4:37. 

27’. —  Battinasa: cf. no. 1:08’f., 36’. 


No. 3: Fort. 1290-102+2177-101 Fig. 6 

m [#44] ‘ab-ba-tas’-ba “hi-’e °GESTIN™®$ ku-'ti-ra’ [a-ak] “!““ba?’-ru-uk-ka , hi- 
Se "4’ha-tar-ma-ak- 

- [8a a-ak] “!**ma’-ku-is hi-Se “+e-ti-‘ra PAP 3°-be-ud-da “*za-ir’-na-mi- ia 
GISGESTINMES" 

08 [mar-ri]-"is-da "“‘hu-pi-be-na ‘mu-Ssi-in’ hu-ud-"da[-u-ut PAP] ‘2 ME 3" 1 QA 
GIS*GESTIN™ES 

m4 [maz ,-zi|-ma-ak “NAL ab-ba-tas"-ba a-ak "*“ak-ka,-ia-se ap ti-ri-- 

o [ui-ut SS|GESTIN™®S hi Ynu maz,-"zi-ut na-an-be’ 33. mar-ri-is' GISGESTINMES 
HAL.” 

ue [  hil-&e "*¢ku-ir'-ti- i@'-ba-ra~ bar-ras "““hu'-pir-ri Sba’-i8’-ma’-ma’ 

” [ ]-ri-iz-za Shal-li-in ‘pa-ri-i¥ "“\zir -ru-si’-ka, "4x 

7 [ ]x SSGESTIN™®S *kuw’-ti-‘ra na-an-ri° "441 S"GESTIN™® hu-" be” 

m9 [ ]-x-mar in-ni ‘du'"’-ma-"x Shal-‘mi’ in-ni du-ni-ma-ak ‘a-ak* 

W [ Jocir "4lra-"x'-ma-ds- da’ du-is ha-za-ir-na-um-na "A“ab?- 

ms [ ]-x-ma-ti "““hu-pir-ri ®* hal-li-in pa-ri-is Shal-mi in-ni 

v [du-ni-ma-ak a-ak hu]-be “in’-tuk-ki-me ‘maz, -si-ma-ak ma-ba HALGb-ba- 

8 [tas-ba a-ak" ak-ka,,]-ia-Se ap ti-ri-v-ut Su-tur 1 ME 60(+)S’ 4 QA °SGESTIN™ES 

[hu-be] “nu maz,-zi-"ut’ na-an-be "hu’-be ‘maz, -zi-ti-ut sa- 

2 [ap #“LESSANA an-ni-is|-da zi-li-ni ‘ma’-ba ea 

" [Se-ud-da hi-’e “SGESTIN™®] ku-ti-ra #4‘ir-da-u-pir-ri-'ia’ Nha-‘tar’-ma-ak- 
Sd HAL 
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1 [ HALe-ti]-ra PAP 3-be-ud-da Stur-ka, “SGESTIN™®S mar-ri-is-da 

es [#““hu-pi-be-na_ mu-si]-in hu-ud-da-‘w-ut 4 ME 2 9 QA SSGESTINMES 
maz,-zi-man-pi 

a2 [ ] "4'Se-ud-da a-‘ak” ""“\ak-ka,-ia-Se ap ti-ri-ti-ut “enw 

a [SSGESTIN™®$ hi? maz,]-"zi"-ut na-an-be ME" 77 9 QA ©S"GESTIN™®$ "AL ny- 
Su-ka,’ hi-Se "*'ku- 

21 lir-ti-ia-ba-ra]-" ba’-rd§ "“hu-pir-ri maz,-zi-is "2? ME” 70 OSGESTIN™®S #41x-x 

2 [ J) exe] ] x "““hu-pir-ri maz,-zi-iS a-ak 

a [ | tr"-i8-da ** har’ -ri-in-zi- i§ an’ *- 

Lower Edge 

a [ti-ba-is-e in-ni SA-ri Shal]-mi in-ni du-ni-ma-ak a-ak 8 

7 [ ] #4Lmi-ut-ri-na du-is-s4 ANSE.KUR.RA 

Reverse 

76 [MES HAL hy ]-pi-be “hal-li-in pa-ri-is Shal-mi "4*ab- 

7 [ ] a-ak "“'nu-Su-"ka,” a-ak "*\as-Sd-ba-ra ap ti- 

7 [ri-vi-ut “SGESTIN™®S hi? nu’? maz,-zt|-"ut’ na-an-be maz,-zi-ti-ut sa-ap 

cos [#4LESSANA an-ni-is-da zi-li-ni ma-ba] HAL Se-ud-da a-ak 

a ["“\ak-ka,-ia-Se ap ti-ri-t-ut Su-tur x\(+)8 9 QA S°GESTIN™S maz,-"2t’-ut"” 

2 [na-an-be ] ‘maz, -zi-ti-ut sa-ap HALESSANA an”-ni- 

ee [iS-da zi-li-ni ma-ba] HALA q-u-zi-na-na hi- 

2 [Se ... PN "4'ha-tar]-‘ma’-ak-Sa "“"ds-su-ka,-na "*'e-ti-ra PAP 3- 

a [be-ud-da x “SGESTIN™®S mar-ri]-is-da "““hu-pi-be-na mu-si-in hu-ud- 

2 [da-u-ut ]-is HALny-ku "ALfa-u-zi-na-na 

36 [a-ak "“"ak-ka,-ia-Se ap ti-ri-u-ut “|nu SISGESTINM®S hi maz,-zi-ut na-an-be | 
ME mar- 

a [ri-is @SGESTINMES ] ku’-ru’-ma-ut-ti-ié har-raé "““hu-pir-ri San-tar- 

7 [ ]x[ SISGESTIN|®§ ku-ti-ra na-an-ri "4, OSGESTIN™ES hu- 

a [be] in-‘ni? x ma mar” am "“ir-du-mas-da Shal-li-in pa-ri-is 

40 [Shal-mi in-ni du]-‘ni’-ma-ak a-ak ‘20’ mar’-ri-is OSGESTIN™®S "4" ds-Sd-ba-ra 
hi-8e "*'ku-ir- 

ma [ti-ia-ba-ra]-"ba-rasS* "**hu-pir-ri_ maz,-zi-is ‘a-ak’ 1 ME ‘2 GISGESTIN™®$ 
"AYir-ma-ak-ka, 

om ["A*ku]-"ir’-ti-ia-ba-ra-bar-ras hu |-pir]-ri maz,-zt- is ma-ba HALGS-Sd- 

4 [ba-ra] a-ak "ir-ma-ak-ka, ‘mi-ul” "*“ap-pil-ni] “ha-pi*-i-ut °'SGESTIN™®S 
hu-be maz,-zi- 

44 


[ut] ‘na-an-be si-ri maz,-zi-u-ut ‘sa-ap" [HALESSANA] ‘an-ni’-is-da zi-li-ni 
ma-ba 
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("84 ir'-du-mas-dahal[-li]-"in pa’-ras mi-ul-li [in’-ni’| ha-pi-ik” — ""ha-u-zi- 
na-na a-ak "““ak-ka_,-ia-Se ap ti-ri{-i-ut —_x+]1 SI 6 ME 79% S'SGESTINM®S 
maz,- 

si-ma-ak hu-be “nu maz,-zi-"ut’ "*'ha-u-"zi"[-na-na al-'ak* "““ak-ka,-ia-Se na- 
an-be "At 

[nu-ku] “SGESTIN™S hu-be maz,-zi-u-ut am’ -‘ma™ [sa-ap HAL) ESSANAY an- 
ni-is-da' zi-li-ni 


Edge 


‘ma -ba HAL g™[- | x x SSGESTINMES ku-ti’[-ra #44]"x-x-da” 
ANha-tar-ma-ak-"8a #4*za’-ri’-if "te-ti-rd [PAP 3-be-ud]-"da **x-x-x-da’ 
SISGESTIN™S mar-ri’- 

[is]-" da’ #“hu-pi[-be-na mu]-'Si’-in hu-ud-da[-u-ut PAP x] ‘x x x SSGESTIN™® 
maz,-zt-x [|] "“'nu-"kw 

[  ]-x-ma-da a{-ak "*"ak-ka,]-"ia'-Se ap ti'[-ri-u-ul] [ ] "XX xX x maz,’-2i’-ut 
na-an-bexx xx 


Translation 


lL $1 


(1-04) -maka, as he is named, the wine overseer, and Barukka’, as he is named, 


the haturmak{[Sa and] Maku’’, as he is named, the etira — all three together — took 
wine at Zarnamiya, (and) we drew up their account. [A total of] 203.1 (marris) of 
wine was to be withdrawn. 


§2a +) [We] spoke to AbbataSba and his colleagues: “Did you withdraw this wine?” 


They said: “[PN], as he is named, the kurtivabarabarras, ... 33 marris of wine at 
BaSma’, he... ... -r1zza went to (the) hallin.” 


§2b ©" Zirrusika, (and’) PN,, the wine overseer, said (sing.): “I was not to receive’ 


§3 


Il. §1 


§2 


that wine from’ ... A sealed document is not to be given and ... PN, received for’ 
equipment. Ab[bataSba’... ] ...-mati, he went to (the) fallin. A sealed document 
is not [to be given’ and] for that reason it was to be withdrawn.” 

(2-15) [We] spoke [to] Abba[taSba and his colleagues]: “Did you (sing.’) withdraw 
the balance of that wine, 165.4 (marris)? They said: “We withdrew that. As [the 
king desired, so be it. 


(6-18 [Sedda, as he is named, the wine] overseer, Irdaupirriya, the haturmaksa, 
(and) [PN,, the efira — all three of them together] — took wine at Turka’, [and we 
drew up their account]. They were to withdraw 402.9 (marris) of wine. 


(9-26) We spoke to Sedda and his colleagues. Did you with{draw this’ wine?] They 
said: “NuSuka’, as he is named, the kurtiyabarabaras, he withdrew 177.9 (mar- 
ris) of wine; PN ... he withdrew 270° (marris) of wine, and ... ... at Harrinzis 
there was no ... of it. A sealed document is not to be given. Also 8 [... of wine’] 
Mitrina received, [and ... it to’] horses. They went to (the) hallin. A sealed docu- 
ment PN ...” 
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§3a °79 We [spoke] to [PN] and NuSuka and A8Sabara: [““Did you withdraw x wine?” 
] They said: “We withdrew it. As [the king desires, so be it]. 

§3b ° 32) We [spoke] to Sedda and [his colleagues]: “Did you withdraw x+8.9 (mar- 
ris) of wine? [They said:] “We withdrew [that wine]. As the king desired, [so be 
it]. 


III. §1 °?*> Hauzinana, as he is named, [the wine overseer’, PN,, the hatur]|maksa, (and) 
ASs$’ukana, the etira — all three of them together — took [x wine], and we drew up 
their account. [ ... ] 

§2a °° 8) We [spoke to Hauzinana and his colleagues:] “Did you withdraw this wine?” 
66-37) They said: “100 mar[ris of wine ... ] GN’ he put under seal’. He [... ] at GN. 
GS”) [PN,, the wine] overseer, said: “I did not’ [ ... ] that’ wine. [ ... ] Now 
Irdumasda went to (the) hallin. [A sealed document is not] to be given. And 
A88abara, as he is named, the kur[tiyabarabarras| he withdrew 20° marris of 
wine, and Irmakka, the [Au]rtiyabarabarras, he withdrew 100.5 (marris) of 
wine.” 

§2b “3*) We interrogated’ ASSa[bara] and Irmakka: “Did you withdraw that wine?” 
They said: “Certainly, we withdrew it. As the king] desired, so be it.” IrdumaSda 
went to (the) hallin. He was [not’] interrogated. 

§2c “49 We spoke to Hauzinana and his colleagues: x+1,679.5 (marris) of wine was 
to be withdrawn; did you withdraw that?” “”*® Hauzinana and his colleagues 
said: “[We] withdrew that wine. Now’, [as] the king desired, so be it.” 


IV. §1 “>? PN, the wine overseer, PN, the hatarmaksa, Zari’’, the etira — [all three of 
them together] — took wine at GN, and we drew up their account. [A total of] x 
wine was to be’ withdrawn. 


§2a ©'2) We sp[oke] to PN and his [colleagues]: “Did you withdraw ....” They said: 


Comments 
(13.0) x 10.6 x 2.8 cm 
No preserved seal impression (Left edge lost.) 
From obverse line 16 through the end the signs are shallower and smaller 
than in first lines, apparently made after an interval, in drier clay. 


02,04etc. — Cf. PF-NN 0699 (category W, wine kurman Abbatasha-na, at Zarnamiya, 
year 23). 

05 end. Traces unclear: "“'nu"-mi"? 

06, 20f., 40f., 42. — kurtiya-barabarras, after hise and before hupirri, hence a title, 
evidently compounded with Ir. *bdra-bara-, ‘bearer, porter” (Tavernier 2007, 
417), perhaps qualified as *grdya-, ‘servile (lit. of the household), contrasted 
with personnel who qualified as El. tassup, Ir. kara-? 
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06 end. Not *ka,”. 


07. 
09. 


Cf. Zirrusika etira, PF 1980:4, 8 (W, wine, years 18-19). 


du'-ma-‘na”’, or-‘ah"’. 


11, 26 etc. — Shallin: cf. no. 4:16, 26, 30, etc. GN or common noun? Travel-ration 


16. 


20. 


23, 
23f. 
27, 40. 


32, 35. 
33. 


entries in a journal (Q entries in a V text) record rations for fassup *Shal- 
li-in traveling from Persepolis to Media (Fort. 1965-101:11', 15’, 19’, 22’); 
a damaged entry in another journal has GN paris Shal-li-nu-ma ‘...went 
to Parsa, in/at (the) hallin ...’ (Fort. 2324-101:13). Otherwise, texts refer to 
Shallinup, mostly in apposition to tassup, and mostly in travel-ration en- 
tries in journals: PF-NN 2040:04 (traveling from Sagartia to Elam); PF-NN 
2261:16, 19f., 27 (from Sagartia to Kerman); Fort. 2264-001:01, 03, 05 (trav- 
eling to Media); (without tassup) PFa 31:02f. (from Sagartia to Persepolis) 
Fort. 0517:002:01, 03, 04 (traveling to Bactria), 06 (traveling to Persepolis). 
Otherwise, (flour consumed by) tasSup appa hallinup (without determinative) PF 
1603 and PF-NN 1154; and once kurtasbe Shallinup PF-NN 2344:05. 

In view of the frequent apposition with tassup, the long-distance travel of the 
parties, and the circumstance that a party of tassup hallinup receives livestock 
in PF-NN 2261:26, interpreting the term as ‘Landarbeiter’ (EW 601), ‘peasant 
labourers,’ (Tavernier 2007, 536) is questionable (and harrinup, with determi- 
native "4" but not 4°, and in apposition with kurtas but not tassup, may not be 
an Iranized version of the same word). 

The phrase repeated here and in no. 4, “Shallin paris ‘he/they went to (the) h. 
implies a location, and in several contexts the sequel of ‘going to the /.,’ appears 
to be (if my restorations are correct) that something does not occur. If the word is 
indeed formed on Elamite hal, ‘land, then ‘countryside’ or ‘hinterland’ suggests 
itself: the consequence of ‘going to the countryside,’ that is, to the ‘hinterland’ 
of the regional center under investigation, is that documents are not issued (11f., 
39f., no. 4:22, 30, 32f.) or that someone is not questioned (45). In that case tassup 
hallinup may be ‘rural officials/troops,’ that is, suppliers and other personnel 
stationed at villages and way-stations. 


Irdaupirriya makus hatarmaksa PF-NN 2200:01 (year 19), Irdaupirriya hatur- 
maksa PF-NN 2351:17 (year 20) 


Nusuka: cf. Nusika hatarmaksa PF-NN 2290:18 (year 19) x (grain) GN KI+MIN 
[= kutka] Nusika KI+MIN = dus] PF-NN 2341:31, PF-NN 2350:22”. 


Harrinzis: cf. no, 1:27’. 

an{tibase](?): after no. 1:27’. 

Assabara: Ir. asabara-, ‘horseman’ (DB OP §§20, 72, corresponding to Elamite 
telnu-), but here as PN rather than common noun. 


Hauzinana: not previously attested. 


AsSukana: not previously attested. 


35 end. -i5 (sic? not —pi or —ra or —ik). 
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a7: Not Parnumattis. End: = Antarranti8? har-rdas clear cf. no. 4:18. 
44 end. Uninscribed space equivalent to about 2 lines follows maba. 


49-52. Heavily abraded; signs smaller than those in first lines of obverse. Incomplete 
text, presumably continued on missing left edge and/or on another tablet. 


No. 4: Fort. 1969-101 Fig. 7 

m [PN lca. .4 ]**na-ri-Sa-‘an'[-ka, hi-e "““ha-tar]- 

@ [ma-ak-s4 a]-‘ak* #4'§d-at-ra-‘pa’-na” hi-se “*e-ti-ra PAP "3”"[-be-ud-dal] 

% [S...J-ma-nu-is SE.BAR™®§ mar-ri-is-da ™““hu-pi-be'[-na mu-si-in hu-ud-dal]- 

04 [u-ut PAP x] “SI'2 ME 85 2 BAR 2 QA ‘SE.BAR™®§ maz,-zi-man-pi [ ] 

0 [...]-pu?-is? a-ak "Vak"-ka,-ia-Se ap “ti'-ri-u-"ut [ ] 

ie [maz,-zi-ud]-da na-an-be maz,-zi-ti-ut am sa-ap HALTESSANA an-ni-is-da] 

u [zt-li-ni] ‘ma-ba’ HAL Sy" kar’ [-ra’ hi-Se ] 

ms [  "A)kam-rak,-ka, hi-Se “Nha-tar-ma-‘ak [-8a a-ak PN, hi-Se] 

[#4Le-ti-ra] PAP 3-be-ud-da ‘Spar-nu-ma-‘ut [-ti-i§ SEBAR™® mar-ri-is-da] 

” [#““hu-pi]-be-na mu-Ssi-in hu-ud-da-u-ut [PAP x SE.BAR™®$ maz,]- 

ut [zi-man]-pi HALIny-"ku "Al Sy-kar’-ra’-na’ a- [ak #Lak]- 

se [ka,-ia-Se ap ti]-ri-u-ut “nu SE.BAR™S$ hi maz,-zi-ut ‘na-an'[-ri’ ] 

3 [MES HAL 34-11-18 hi-se AW hi-da- Ii? x ] 

[ J par-nu-ma-ut-ti-i§ bar-ri-ba-ras-e-ma ‘x[ ] 

? [  |raman-ma-i§ uk-pi-ad-da-na ‘am? "Ax"[ ] 

if [ hu-pir]-‘ri’ 4® hal-li-in pa-ri-if SE.BAR™®* hu-be kap,.’-pa’- ] 

us [ ]xxx’-i§ a-ak 40 SSir-du-ma-um SE.BARM®S HALT ] 

[Spar-nu-ma]-ut-ti-i§ bar-ri-ba-ras-e-ma har-rds hu-pir-'ri[ ] 

19 [ 9 Mra” man’-ma-is Spu-ti-nu-man-da ku-‘tin” ma-ra ‘am "Vx x 

20 [ |x ] x "44tu-ma-ra na-an-ri "ti SE.BAR™®§ hu-be "x x 

1 [ | x in-ni hu-ma ma-ra am "*'kam’-ra-"x x X 

Lower Edge ; 

2 [  ] xri-i8 Shal-mi ‘in’-ni du-ni-ma-ak a-ak [ ] 

7 [ ]SE.BAR™E®§ #4Lhg-ud-da hi-se “#4 ba-a5’-8d-ma-tas “har-Ti-is"’- 

Reverse ; . 

a [| har’]-ras “Spar-nu-ma-ut-ti-is bar|-ri]-ba-ras-e-ma "**hu-pir-ri *® 

73 [hal’-mar’]-raS-ma-mar man-ma-i§ uk-pi-ad-"da’-na kap,-pa-8a Shal-mar-ras- 
ma Xx 

76 2 liip if am "““ru-hu "““hu-pir-ri Shal-li-in pa-ri-ié a-ak 
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40 “Sir-du-ma-um SE.BAR™®§ #4Lni-ut-ri-i§ hi-Se "*-mu-du-un-ra 
AS7i-ut-ra-me-sa-na har-ras “Spar-nu-ma-ut-ti-is bar-ri-"ba-rds-e"- 

ma #4-hu-pir-ri man-ma 4 ANSE.KUR.RA™®$ #4U ESSANA“-na’ x Xx XXX" 
"ALAy-pir-ri Shal-li-in pa-‘ri-is-da hal-mi in-ni du-ni-ma-ak a-ak” 

22 “Sip-du-ma-um SE.BAR™® HAL x x x x x’ [ ] 


HALhy-pir-ri man-ma 4 “ANSE” KUR?.RA<MES’> ‘mu?-du x if xx [ Shal]- 


a8 li-in pa-ri-i§ *Shal-mi ‘in-ni* du-ni-‘ma-ak a-ak x x x [ ] 

a SE.BARM®S HALSG_ak-ka,’-"x-za-na a-ak "Utar’ xx xx xxx’ [ ] 

7 PAP 3-be-ud-da ““‘par-nu-ma-ut-ti-is bar-ri-ba-ras [-e]-'‘ma’ [ ] 

76 (""]hu-pi-be man-ma-is "““taS-'Su’-ip x [ ] 

1 [§u’]-tur in-ni pir SA’-ri-ik? in-ni "x [ |x xra’[ ] 

38 ["'Su’]-kar-ra a-ak ""“\ak-ka,-ia’-Se ‘ap ti-ri"[-ti-ut | xx [| ] 

% [SE.BAR]M®s hu-be “nu maz,-zi-ut na-an-be*hu-be' [—Y'x'[ ] 

a0 [sa-ap ®“4| ESSANA' an-ni-is-' da zi-li-ni ‘ma-ba’ ‘x x’ [ ] 

a [ ]x SE.BAR™®S man-ma-ka,"“‘tas-"su-ib-be’ [ ] 

2 [ | pir SA’-ri-i§ "*®°X x xx ri? x [ ] 

#8 [ ] x hu’ x x ip ‘um-max x xx ' [ ] 

ae [ ] in-ni ‘du?-nu’-ia”™ [ ] 

Upper Edge 

’ [ ] ‘ma’-at’ x HALT ]-ak-sa@ [ ] 

ae [ | xxxx]| [xx xS?xx'[ ] 

sll [ |xxx' [ |] xxx man’xx [ ] 

Left Edge 

ae [  ]-'mi*-ut-ra a-ak "**ak-ka,-"ia[-Se ap ti-ri-ui-ut ] 

e [  ] ‘na-an’-be maz,-zi-ti-ut sa[-ap HALESSANA an-ni-is-da zi-li-ni ma-ba] 

Translation 

I. §1 ani PN, as he is named, the ... ], NariSan[ka, as he is named, the haturmaksa| 
and Satrapana’, as he is named, the etira — all three together — took grain at ... 
manus and [we drew up] their [account]. They were to withdraw x+1,285.2 (BAR) 
of grain. 

§2f, °°) We spoke to ...-pus’ and his colleagues: [Did you withdraw ... ?]. They 

said: “We withdrew (it). Now, as [the king desired, so be it.]” 

Il. §1 ©? Sukar[ra]? [as he is named, the ...], Kamrakka, as he is named, the hatur- 


mak|Sa and PN,, as he is named,] the etira — all three together — took grain at 
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Parnumatt[iS] and we drew up their account. They [were to withdraw a total of x 
grain.] 

a Oh e spoke to Sukarrana’ and [his colleagues]: “Did you withdraw this bar- 

2a “-!) We spoke to Suk d [h lleag Did hd his b 

ley?” He’ said [“...] ...-Sati8, as he is named, (at) Hidali’ [ ... ], in the enclosure’ of 
Parnumatti§[...]he...... ed for’ the (royal) stores. Now [...] he went to (the) Aal- 
lin. He collected’ that grain [and ...]. Also [PN,] put 40 artabe of grain under seal’ 
in the enclosure’ at Parnumatti8. He [...] ... at Putinumanda for transporting’. 

§2b °) Now PN, [...] the tamara says: “I did not take [...] that grain.” 

§2c °° Now Kamra ... [...] A sealed document was not to be given. Also [x artabe 
of] grain Badda, as he is named, the ... at Harri8..., [put under] seal’. In the en- 
closure’ at Parnumattis, he ... ed from [the fort]ress’ for royal stores. He collect- 
ed’ it (and) in the fortress ... Now that man went to (the) hallin. 

2639 Also Mitri8, as he is named, the equerry, put 40 artabe of grain under seal’ 
(at) Zitramesana. In the citadel’ of Parnumatti§, he ... 4 horses of the king’ ... He 
went to (the) fallin. No sealed document was to be given. 

60-33) Also 22 artabe of grain PN ... he ... 4 horses ... He went to (the) hallin. No 
sealed document was to be given. 

339 Also ... of grain Sakka-x-zana and Tar... [and ...]—all three of them togeth- 
er — in the enclosure’ of Parnumatti8, they ...-ed. Officials [...] 

6” There was’ no additional’ balance’ ..., [there was] no [...] 

§2d?68 49 We spoke to [Su]karra’ and his colleagues [...] “Did you withdraw that [bar- 
ley]?” They said: “[We withdrew] that [...]. [As] the king desired, so be it.” 

§2e’ 40-45) [|] grain was ...-ed. Officials [...] ... I did not give’ ... apa 

§3  ? 48-49) [We spoke to ...]-mitra and his colleagues: [ “Did you withdraw ...].“ 
They said: “We withdrew (it). As [the king desired, so be it].” 


Comments 


13.1 x 11.0 x 2.4 cm. 
No seal impressions. 


Ol. Cf. Narisanka haturmaksa PF-NN 2362:17 (wine account, year 22). 
02. Cf. Satrabanus haturmaksa PF 1998:13 (wine account, year 17). 


03. Open space after mazzimanpi. 

07, 11, 38. — Cf. Saukara (Tavernier 2007, 311), at Parnutti8 (Parnumatti8), PF-NN 
2371:27. 

14, 18, 24, 28, 35. —  barribaras (and barribaram), It. *paribara-, a roofed or walled 


location (Tavernier 2007, 440). 


15, 25. = ukpiyata. Cf. no. 8:11". (royal ukpiyatas at ParnuttiS PF 0048, PF 0049, PF-NN 
0489, Fort. 3544 [Arfaee 2008, 48f.]). 
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15, 19, 25, 26. —  manmas, 32 manma, 41 manmaka (or: manma’ut: Conj. I and III 


forms of an unattested verb stem manma-? Or forms of an unattested verb stem 
man-+auxiliary? Or forms of an unattested reduplicated stem of ma-, ‘expend, 
disburse’ > ma(m)ma with dissimilation? 


18, 28. har-ras: also no. 3:37. 

19. Putinumanda: PF-NN 2355:02. 

23. bassamatas: Iranian word, perhaps compounded with pasu- ‘cattle’ and vad- 
‘drive’? Otherwise unattested. 

26. 2 li ip iS apparently clear. Last sign of preceding line perhaps ‘pw’ or ‘tak’. 

36, 42. Cf. "'tas-Su-ip-ik-ki su-da-u-ut no. 5:07; "4"tas-su-ib-"be’ hu-ut-KI+MIN ‘hi? 
ma-sa ibid. 04; "“"tas-Su-ib-"be’ hu-ut-" KI+MIN -na kur-ma-ds ibid. 15f. 

4l. Or: man-ma-ut? 

45. Perhaps [hatarm]aksa, indicating beginning of a new, short section? 

No. 5: PF-NN 2272, Fort. 08975 Fig. 8 


01 


03 


04 


05 


06 


07 


08 


09 


"S14 ME 34 4 QA SE.BAR™®$§ Shq-nu-ia-i§ a-ak Smi- is"-ba-‘mi-ut-ra-nu-i§ 
HAL 

Se-ud-du-na hi-‘se" [4] tw-ma-ra "4"ma-u-par-na "*“ul[-li]-ri-e SELBAR™® hi 
maz,-zi-man-"ba’ [x (x)|-man’ mi-ul ap-pi-ni ha-pi-ma-nu-"un SE. BAR™S hi 
ap-pa 

an-ka, maz,-"zi'[-is]-da’ na-an-be 7 ME 50 ‘QA’..BAR 1-SU #4Lta§-Su-ib-be hu- 
ut-KI+MIN ‘hi? 

ma-sd Su-tur ‘am mar’-ri-is hu-be in-ni du'-u-ut Sd-rak, "“'nu-ku mi-ul- 

li ha-pi-ma-nu-"un “nu pir-ru in-ni 84-ir-ra-ka, Sbe-ul 1 ha man-"ka,-ka, 
sa-ap SE.BAR™®§ kur-‘ma-ak* na-an-be ®““nu-ku "“tas-Su'-ip-ik-ki su-da-u-ut 
in-ni nu-ku du-na-"ik’ §4-rak, mi-ul-li ha-pi-ma-nu-un 6 ME 84 SE.BAR™®S 
maz,-zi-"ma [-ak] SE.BAR™®§ hu-be an-ka, Sa-rak, na-um-be 4 “ME” 26 
"AY ba-ka,- 

da-"da dw-5a "za’-ra’-za-um-‘na”™ Shal-‘mi* mu-si-in-ma in-ni du-ka, Su-‘tur” 

2 ME 58 maz,-zi-man-ra SE.BAR™ES ji” an-"ka, na’-um-be maz,-zi-u-"ut 
sa-ap 

HALESSANA Se-ra-is-da’ zi-la-ni a-ak "*'na-u-mi-ia a-‘ak* "“"as- 
Se-Ti'-ba-‘ad’-da”™ 

HAL ty-ma-ra ©’ man’-da’-is'-5a” "-ul-" li’ [-ri]-e’ Smar-ku-ti-is 1 SI 1 ME 19 

9 QA 20-kur SE.BAR™®S “maz, -zi-man-" ba ["“nu]-"kuw’ [mi]-"ul ap-pi-ni* ha- 
pi-‘ma’-nu-un SE.BAR ME*" 


hiap-paan-ka,maz,-zt-"iS-da’xx [xxx] "xx" tas-Su-ib-" be’ hu-ut-"KY [+MIN]- 
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na kur-ma-ds “in’-ni pir-"rw [Sd-ir-ra-ka, x x "4"|"nw-ku mi-ul ap-pi-ni "ha- 
pi-ma-nu-un Sbe-ul | ha man-ka,-ka, sa’[-ap SE]. BARES kur’-ma-ka, “nu in- 
ni pir-Tu" 

‘Sa-ra’-ka, na-an{-be] "x x X XX x (x) Sd”-rak, "4*nu-ku mi-ul [ap]- 


pi-e ‘ha'[-pi-ma]-‘nu’-un’ x XX X x x'-mu’-is Sd-rak, "SE.BAR™ES” [x x] 


a ‘na’ x x mar’ x x’ [x x x] ‘x sa-ap ®““ESSANA’ Se-ra-is-' da’ [zi-la-ni] 

7 ‘a-ak BAY? |- x]-"x x PAL ty-ma-ra HAY x"[-x x x x] 

2 ‘da’ ri(-x]_ Smar'[-ku)-"ti’-if 5 ME 95 3 ‘QA 20°-kur “SE.[BAR™®S 
maz,-zi-man-ba] 

a HAL ny" ku x [x x] x x a-ak 4° kur?’-zi-is mi-ul’ [x x x x x (x)] 

a uSbe-ul ap’-pa’ an’-ka, maz,-zi-man-da "x [x x x X x x x] 

Lower edge 

a maz,-zi-"‘ma-ak" 5 "ME 67° "4“tas"-su-"ip’ [x X XX X X XX (x)] 

46 in-ni ‘pir-ru Sd-ra-ik’ Sd-rak, "*nu-"kw [x X XX X Xx x x (x)] 

a ‘mi'-ul-"lix x ru ‘ha’-pi’-ka, x [KX XXX XXX x (x)] 

Reverse 

28 “hi kur-ma-ka,““nu in-ni* e-is-Sd-"t"|-x XX X X XX (x) Sa’]- 

29 


ir-ra-u-ut "2° Su-tur 30 3 QA 20-kur maz,[-zi-u’-ut’ x x (x) mi]- 
an ul ap-pi-‘e ha-pi-ma-nu-un 30 3 QA 20-kur SE.BAR™®$ x’ [x x x x x x (x)]- 


2 be an-ka, na-an-be maz,-2i-u-ut sa-ap "HAL TESSANA] ‘Se'[-ra-is-da zi]- 


32 la-ni° a-ak "AVX x-ru-is” [hi]-"'e "VY tu'-ma-ra’ [x x x]- 

3 ma-ia PAP 2 #4‘ y/-li-ip "x [x x x] "x’-ia-nu-is 6 [ME] 

a 11 8 QA SE.BAR™® maz,-‘zt [-man-ba] "'“'nu-ku mi’[-ul x x x] “ha’-pi’-'-ut 
SE.BAR™® 

2 ap-pa an-ka, maz,-'zi [-iS|-"da na-an'[-be x x x x x] 'maz,-zi ’-ma-ak [(x)] 

38 7 ME 2 SE. BAR '[™®§ x x x xx x x x x x (x)] “in-ni pir’- 


a ru Sd-ra~"ik” [xXx XXX XX Xxx xXx (x) “Sbe-ul] 


a 1 ha man-ka,-"ka,” [kx XX XXXXXXXXXxx (x)]- 


be "xx [Kx xxxxx(x)] ‘ia’x [kx xx (x)] 


“9 u [xXx xxx] x’ Sd-rak, mi-‘ul” ha-‘pi'[-ma-nu-un x x (x)] 

“4 8 [kx x x x x] x" da-na ha-me-ir SE.[BAR™® x x x x (x)] 'x 
2 [xx xx x xx] Xx’ "4tnu-ku "4'su-ba-ra [x x x x (x)] 

a [Xx xxx x] x x’-ka, "4'mi-‘ut’-ra”[-x x x x x x (x)] 

a [<6] 

4 [...] 

46 


[xx xxx] x [L..] 
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[x] x ku?” [x] ‘na’-an-ri in-niv [...] 
x -ra mi-‘ul-li* ha-pi-ma-‘nu-un [...] 
*hal’’-pi-ka, ha-me-"ir SE. BARES? AS" j7"[_ J 


[x] SA-ri ku-ud-da “"*"'4-su-"ku’[-x x x x x x (x) mi’]- 


Upper edge 


at 


52 


53 


‘ul -li meni” za- kar’-ras(-)x hi ap-pa "x x x [x (x)| x [x] x x [x] 
[x]-ia su-ut hu-"ud-da’-is-"da x x x SP’ x ME 90°°(4)8 “#4“kas?-ba”-ru-da 


[x] x’ "Al Su-ba-'ra su-ut” hu-"ud*-da-is-ni 


Translation 


I. 


§1 


§2a 


§2b 


§2c 


§3 


IL. §1 


Ill. 


§2a 
§2b 


§3 


(01-03) 1,434.4 (BAR) of grain (at) Banuyaé and (at) Mi8bamitranus — Sedduna, as 
he is called, the tumara (and) Mauparna, his ullira, were to withdraw that grain, 
(3-05) We were investigating their .... whether they withdrew this grain. They 
said: “ 750%’ (BAR) — officials disbursed’ this (amount) as (regular) require- 
ments. Now they have taken the (remaining) balance (too). We did not receive it.” 
(5-08) A gain we were investigating it: ““Was it not collected’ for you (sing.), (and) 
...-ed for’ 1 year, when the grain was allotted?” They said: “We put a request to 
the officials. It was not given to us.” 

(8-10) Again we were investigating it, the 684 (BAR) of grain, (the balance) that 
was to be withdrawn — whether that grain — ? Again they said: “Bakadada re- 
ceived 426 (BAR) as a favor’. No sealed (document) was given for’ the account.” 


0-12) The balance, 258 (BAR) he' was to withdraw — whether this grain —? They 
said: “We withdrew it. As the king ordered, so be it.” 


(2-14) Also Naumiya and ASSeribadda the tumara and Manda§8a’ his ullira were to 
withdraw 1,119.95 (BAR) of grain at Markuti8. 


(416) We were investigating them, whether they withdrew this grain. [They said]: 
“Officials allotted ... for (regular) requirements, (but) [it was not] collected’. 
(e-18) [A gain] we were investigating them: “ Was it ...-ed for’ 1 year? When the 
grain was allotted, was it not collected’ for you (sing.)? They said “...” 


(820) Again we were investigating them! ... again, grain ... “As the king ordered, 
[so be it].” 


?r) Also PN, the twmara (and) PN,, at Markuti8, [were to withdraw] 595.35 
(BAR) of grain. We ... and Kurzis’ [were investi]gating ...whether they were 
withdrawing ... it was withdrawn. 567’ (BAR) was not collected’ [from’] offi- 
cials. Again we ... its ... was investigated .... This was allocated. “Did we’ not... 
to you?” ... “.... we [col]lected’. The balance, 30.35 (BAR) of grain [we’] with- 
drew. [Again’] we were investigating them: the 30.35 (BAR) of grain ... whether 
(this grain) — ? They said: “We withdrew it. As [the king ord]ered, so be it.” 
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IV. (62-34) Also ...-ru8, as he is named, the tumara, (and) ...-maya, altogether 2 ulliras, 
[were to] receive 611.8 (BAR) of grain at ...-yanuS. 
64-35) We investigated [them], whether they withdrew the grain. They said: “ .... 
Was to be withdrawn. “ 
85-43) 792 (BAR) of grain ... was not collected’ ... for 1 year... ... again we [were’ 
investigating ... 8 ... at that time, gr[ain] ...we ... Subara ... Mitra-... 

V. GAAG) 
@73) He said: “ ... did not ... “ We were investigating him ... He died. At that 
time, there was grain at GN. Also Usuku-... then ... this ... , which ... 
(2-S3) They made an exchange. ... Let Ka8baruda’ And’ Subara make an exchange 
for(?) x+1,000+x+198 (BAR). 

Comments 


12.0 x 11.0 x 2.0 


Baked 


PFS 1637* (Garrison / Root 2001 no. 273) left edge (fig. 9). 

Draft transliteration by R.T. Hallock (cited in Hallock 1973), collated by 
W.F.M. Henkelman. This “translation,” obviously no more than a representa- 
tion of conjectures and problems, laid out for formal comparison with other 
documents, is entirely my responsibility. 


02. 


03. 
03. 
04. 


05. 


06. 
06, 18, 


07. 


Mauparna: passim in Fortification texts, notably in PF 1974 and near-duplicate 
PF-NN 0776 (W, year 19 where his death is reported (above, and Tuplin 2008, 
319f.). All other PNs in this text without apparent parallel. 

[x (x)]-man(?): or [#4'*nu-k]u”, ‘we’ (Hallock marginal note)? 

hi: over erasure. 

1-SU (Hallock [MS] and Henkelman [collation] read 7 ME 50 ‘1 QA’ BAR, but 
‘Tl before "QA’ doubtful, probably not a stylus stroke) 1,434.4 (line 01) - 684 (line 
08) = 750.4; hence either rounded down as 750 ‘QA.BAR’ 1-SU 750.33) or else 
rounded up as 750 BAR 1! QA 1-SU = (750.43). 

Verb ma- Conj. I 3 sg./pl. + -a (so Hallock). Conj. I forms of ma-, ‘disburse’, are 
rare in PFA, but cf. ma-is PFa 6:5. 

pir: over erasure. Final -ka, over erasure. 

26, 37. — Cf. tasSup-ikmar inni pirru Sarras(da) ‘they did not collect’ (any- 
thing) from the officials” PF 1974:07f., 13f. and near-duplicate PF-NN 0776:06f., 
l1f., PF 1975:09ff., 1976:06ff., Fort. 1704-101:06f. (all accounts [W] involving 
exchanges [su/]). 


Su: text BA. 
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08. nuku without determinative (sic). M®5: over erasure. 684 = 426 (line 09) +258 (line 
11). 

09. Sd-rak,: over erasure. 

10. mu-Si-: Over erasure. zarazamna: EW 1285 suggests Ir. * Ca@racam, ‘favor, kind- 
ness,’ with query. 

11,31. Clause-final anka: anacoluthon or aposiopoesis: “The balance ... what about 
(it)?” 

12. -ad’-da’’: -da written below —ad. 

13. man: if correct, then over erasure. ME 19: over erasure 

13,22. Markutis: cf. Markutti[s’ ] PF-NN 0609:54 (W? fragment), Marakkut(t)is PF 
1955:14, 18. All other GNs in this text without apparent parallel. 

14. 9 QA: over erasure. SE.BAR™®S “maz,-": over erasure. 

15. hi: over erasure. 

17. pi: over erasure. 

25. 67: error for 65 (i.e., 565 + 30.35 [line 29] = 595.35 [line 22]). 

29. 2: erased? 30: followed by erasure 

31, be: over erasure 

33. 6 [ME]: possibly 6 [SI x ME] 

34. SE.BAR™®S maz,-: over erasure. 

39-43. Placement of fragment uncertain. 

48. ra: over erasure. 

50. SA: coll. Henkelman. 

BIE Perhaps za- kar’-ras"*"? (EW 1278, Tavernier 2007, 510: possibly Iranian but no 
underlying form proposed). 

53, Cf. am PN sut huttasni PF 1956:31, parallel to and perhaps constrasting with sut 
huddamanra ‘he is to make an exchange,’ ibid. 29. 

No. 6: Fort. 1289-101 Fig. 10 


01 


02 


03 


04 


05 


06 


07 


08 


[| nw-ku "*\ap-pir-is-ka, hi-se "** 
[x]-"ti- ia’ x da” rak,-se ‘mi-ul ha’- 
[pi]-u-ut’ 48 be-ul 4°-um-me-na [SE.BAR] 
MES sq-a-‘na na-ki bat- ‘ti-ka,-na-is ha’ 
du-ka, man-ka,' na-an-'ri S"[he]-‘ul” 4 ha- 
‘tu-ma’ har-mas-Si in-ni ha du-ka, 

She-ul 5-um-me-na 7 bat-ti-ka,- 


na-ds ha du-ka,Sbe-ul ap-pa 
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ue “6'-um-me-na 6 bat-ti-ka,-na-as ha 
10 du-ka, a-ak Sbe-ul ap-pa“7T- 
[um]-me-na a-‘ak ap-pa 8-um’-me-‘na xX 
Lower Edge 

se [ ]xxT[ har]|-"‘mas”-Si 


8 [in-ni ha] ‘du-ka, [ | x a-ak 
Reverse 

4 [ |x x x hi-Se 
15 


HAL? 

x’ x x ti’ ia’ rak,-kas-Se 

na-"ul’”” ha-pi-u-ut 4%" be-ul” 4'- 

um-me-na na’-ki bat-ti-ka ,-na-is 

18 ha du-ka, SE. BARE®? sa-a-na man-ka Paes 
'9 <<DS? SSmi-iz-"za”™ na-an-ri Sbe-ul 4 ‘ha’- 
tu-ma har-mas-si in-ni ha du-"ka, AS: 


“be-ul 5-um-me-na a-ak 6-um-me-na 


me “PAP 2° She-ul ha-tu-ma 5 bat-ti- 

2 [ka,]-‘na’-is ha du-ka, Sbe-ul T-um- 

aA [me-na a-ak 8]-"um'-me-na PAP 2 4“ be’- 
Upper Edge 

2 [ul] ha-tu-ma [har]-mas-si in-ni ha du- 
Left Edge 

26 <<ha du>> ka,xx AS xx[ ] 

a x x Sa li’ te-ib-ba x x 

2 “SE.BARME® sq-a-na XXX XX 

Right Edge 

2 “PAP x’ ha ‘du-ka, "*'mur’-ti’-ia’ 


ay Sd-ra-man-na 


Translation 
§1 ©'°) We questioned Appiri8ka, as he is named, (and’) ... his’ ... , (about) [grain] 
(from) unirrigated land, (in) the 4" year: “Was a coefficient of return received for 
it?” I' said. 
3-1) He said: “During four years, no harmassi was received for it. (In the) 5" 
year, 7-fold was received for it. (In the) 6" year 6-fold was received for it and (in 
the) 7" year and the 8"... “7... no harmassi was received for it ... 
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(4-18) We questioned’ ... , as he is called (and’) ... his ... : “In the fourth year, was 
a coefficient of return received for it — for grain from unirrigated land?” I' said. 
(826) Mizza said: “During 4 years no harmassi was received for it. (In the) 5" year 
and the 6" year, during a total of 2 years, 5-fold was received for it. (In the) 7 
[and 8]"" years, during a total of 2 years, no harmaSsi was received for it.” 


§3 2630 |. grain from unirrigated land ... A total of x was received for it. Murtiya’ 
overseeing. 
Comments 


8.3 x 7.2 x 2.4 cm. 
No seal impression. 


Ol. Appiriska: Appirsa (PF-NN 2261:04) + -ka hypocoristic? 

04, 17. naki for nanki (elsewhere written na-an-gi), ‘saying’ (1“ person singular), cor- 
related with manka (05, 18). 

04, 18. sa-a-na = sa-a-in. Cf. PF-NN 2474: 03 (in damaged context). 

04, 07, 09, 17, 22. — battikanas (Tavernier 2007, 504f., EW 172): ‘times,’ or ‘-fold,’ 
referring to yield seed. Cf. especially PF 1832, PF 1857 (T), PF 2032, PF-NN 
0393 (G). 

06, 12,20. — harmassi: hitherto unattested. 

08, 09. -na-ds vs. —na-i§ lines 17, 23; same spelling variation in PF 2032 (above). 

16. na(sic)-"ul”” : error for mi-ul, or another, otherwise unattested phrase with com- 
parable meaning? 

No. 7: Fort. 1954-102 Fig. 11 

oe -zi-KI+MIN ‘x xxx“ [ na]- 

me an-ri in-ni hi ti-ri sa-‘ap’ "4" ] 

8 -ni mar Sd-rak, mi-ul-li [ ] 

” nu in-ni’ "*“nu-ku ti-ri-ut Shal-mi maz,[- ] 

o 4Alny-mi zi-ia-man-da nu-un-ka, ‘na-an|-ri ] 


06" 


07’ 


08" 


09" 


in-ni ti-ri-da’ ‘sa-ap ®4“ ESSANA an-'ni’-is[-da hu-ut-tuk]- 
nimar  ia-ni "4&4 Shal-mi hu-be in{-ni ] 
Sa-rak, "*'nu-ku “nu in{-ni 


; HAL 


-ut nu-un-ka, na-an-ri in-ni "*nu-um Sa{- 


Xx’ maz,-zi-ut e "'nu-mi zi-ia-x[- 


[ 9 |x in-ni™4“nu-mi Sd-u-ma sa-ap “8A” [ 


el 


[] x hu-ut-tuk-ni_ mar [ 
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m [ 'gi?’-ma-ik-mar in-ni ‘maz,-zi-x[- ] 
7 [ |'maz, -2i-is-da mar Sa[-rak., ] 
” [  ] Ai zi-la da-tam, li’-in-da ‘sa” [ ] 
Lower Edge 

= [  \in-ni maz,-2i"-ut in-ni S4-rak, [ ] 
as [  ] x-ut nu-un-ka, na-an-ri x [ ] 
Reverse 

18’ [ ] xXxun ap me HALESSANA-ik-mar kur-ra”"’ [ ] 
Translation 


§1' (1-03 T .. with]drawal ... [He s]aid: “I did not state this. As [the king desired’] let 
[it be done’.]” 

§2' (3-07) Again [we’ quest]ioned him: “... you (sing.’) did not speak to us. You (pl.) 
were to examine a sealed (document) of’ with[drawal’ ... ]”. He said: “I’ did not 
speak [...]. As the king desired, let [it be done’].” 

§3' 7) Afterward I did not [ ... ] that sealed (document). 

§4’ (8-12) A gain we (said): “You (sing.’) did not’ ...” He said: “You (pl.) did not ... you 
withdrew. ... You sa[w’...] ... I did not ... to you (pl.) As [the king desired’) let it 


be done.” 
§5' a3-14) «| From... ... did not withdraw ... he/they withdrew,” he said. 
$6’ (4-18) ATgain ... |“... thus you are delivering’ an order ... did you not withdraw’ 


Never ...”. He said ... from the king ... 


Comments 


(8.8) x (8.4) x 2.4 cm. 
No preserved seal impressions. 
Reverse marked with horizontal rulings, but without text. 


Ol’. [maz,]-zi-KI+MIN? 


02', 06,11, — All sa-ap "S“ESSANA an-ni-is-da hu-ut-tuk-ni mar? 

03’, 07', 12, 14. — mar =ma-ra (above)? In 12’, distinct space separates -ni from mar. 
05". ziyamanta ‘you are to see (inspect’),’ hitherto unattested Conj. [Im 2" person. 
05’, 09’, 17... — nunka. Perhaps 1 pl. quotational correlative, otherwise unattested 


(based on | pl. ending —nun, as in huttinun, on analogy to manka)? 


08. “in “nu written over horizontal stroke, but somewhat different in appearance 
from BE in preceding line. 


09", 4ALny-um = '“'numi, with Middle Elamite orthography? 
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Sauma for zauma, (like §d-u-mi-in for zaumin, A?Sd variant)? If so, ‘did I not take 


pains’ for you?’ 


Cf. datam appukanama ‘according to a previous regulation”? PF 1980:31; Fort. 
1289-102:[21]f., 1294-101:18, 1365-101:20, 2011-101:18f. (all W, years 18-19, con- 
nected with sut). Cf. Aperghis 1997, 285, Henkelman 2005, 151, suggesting that 
the ‘regulation’ specifies rates of conversion. But why ‘former,’ and what is the 
implied contrast? Might this datam be what is referred to in the more conversa- 


tional style of other texts as the king’s desire or command? 
Or: du” -me? 


No. 8: Fort. 0042-101 


ol’ 


02" 


03" 


04’ 


05" 


06" 


07' 


[ ]‘xxxxxxma"[ 
"x x” UDU/NITA™®S da-a-ki-ma x x x’ [ 


du-nu-is “SV x MES? 


mar’ -ri-"i8-da x [ 
“Sba-"ka,-an’ xxx xxx" [ 
HAL'y ti’-ik’-ka,’ ma’ nu’x xxx [ 


Xxx maxxxx'[ 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


‘ma’-ki-ib-be’*° x xx xx x’ [ 


Lower Edge 


08" 


09" 


Xxx x’ ma-Si-is* 20 UDU. NITA[M®S ] 


"AL ba-gi-'iz-za’-ik-ka,-mar "“ka,-"ma’-da x x [ ] 


Reverse 


10’ 


11’ 


HAL'mi"-in-da-par-‘na la-ak-ra x x [ 


‘na-sa* 
pi-ia-tam,’-e "ha hw’-ut-taS a-ak x [ 

i¥ "UDU.NITA™®$ ku-ud-da SILRU™® e-in-da [ 
"HAL-ESSANA Se-ra’-an-ra "“tas-Su-ip ak-ka ybex[ 
[x]-nu ti-ut uk-ka,-ap zik-ka,-man-ri mi-‘ul”[ 

[ap |-‘pi’-ni “*li-ud-du-mu tas’ “se-e-x [ 


[  mi]-ul ha-pi-ik-ni ma|- 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


[ |] xra’ mi?-ul” [ 


Comments 


7.6 x 3.9 x 2.5 cm. 
No preserved seal impressions. 


11’. 


[uk]-pi-ia-tam ,? Cf. ukpiadda no. 4:15, 25, ukpiatas no. 9:10". 
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11 Empty space equivalent to about three characters between Auttas and ak. 

12% SLRU™®S clear; in context, perhaps to be emended PA'.RU? In line 03’ “ST” likely, 
following traces incompatible with “RU”. 

13". Syntactic replacement for sap ESSANA SeraSda (i.c., participial clause in lieu of 
subordinate clause)? 

14’. Cf. especially PF 2071:18ff. (above) a[m] numi tassup akka[be PN ti-ut uk-ku 
appir zikkanra hu[pibe] mil appini hapissa ‘now, you investigate the personnel 
whom PN enters in the report” 

1S! Li-ud-du-mu for Liduma (elsewhere written Li-ud-du, Li-ud-du-ma). 

16’. ma{-ra/ba]? 


No. 9: Fort. 1276-103 Fig. 13 
or [x] xx x xxxx'[ ] 
Us mi-ul ha-pu-ut' ha “dw { ] 
My ma Ski-du(-)man’(-)ma-' ik’ x [ ] 
ve man-ma-ka, "*“hu-pan-nu-nu [ ] 
oF 4ALma-ra-za-na mi-ul ha-"x [ ] 
08 ba’ man’ ri’ man-ra ir-du-ma-"um™ [ ] 
oF man-ka, "“*ma-ra-za-na na-an-'ri" [ ] 
Se man-ra_— Sbe-ul hu-be-ma ™[ ] 
oe tax Sma-tas-mar Sbar-sip,-ik pa[-ras’ ] 
Lower Edge ; 

oi DIS?" har” -nu-is-ma “Suk-pi-ia-‘tas” [ ] 
ur x x ap’-pa-ma SE.BAR™®S ‘$z7’-"[i?"[- ] 
Me me-ni ha Sa’ 28 ka, lak’ kak | ] 
Reverse 

«x man’ x #4UX x x x man’ x x [ ] 
i “hi zi-la hu-ut’-tuk”” "4-KI+MIN'-na x [ ] 
oa ‘xx x’ ra hu-pir-ri x x [ ] 
16 xx "Al mu-is-Sd-ir-ka,-na mi[-ul’ ] 
mm ‘ma-ra’ "\mu-Sd-ir-"ka,-n@ na-an-ri SE.BAR™ES[ J 
iS’ *x x SE.BAR™®S maz,-zl'-ikma-Tra ] 
ae. x x "AL gk-ka, Se-ra-i§ SEBAR™® Sz?" i” [- ] 
70 “Su” ip’ ki ni Ski-" du’*-mar SSir-du-‘ma’” [- ] 
7k am ‘xx [ ] 
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a HALhYy-"pir’ -ri [ ] 


Comments 
(6.9) x (5.0) x 2.4 cm 
Seal impression left edge 


04, man-ma-ka,: cf. no. 4:41. 

07'—09". ‘Marazana said ... In that year, (in) [MN], he/they went’ from Media to Persia ...’ 
Cf. PFa 28 (above), a letter ordering Mirinzana to send a missing u/lira to Media 
for interrogation. 
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Abbreviations 

A’Sd = trilingual inscription of Artaxerxes II from Susa, see Steve 1987, 96f. 

CAD = The Assyrian Dictionary of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, 
Chicago 1956-2010. 

DB = trilingual inscription of Darius | at Bisottin. 

DNa = trilingual inscription of Darius I at NaqS-e Rustam. 

EW = Hinz/ Koch 1987. 

Fort. = Persepolis Fortification tablets, mostly unpublished, cited from draft edi- 
tions by M. W. Stolper, some available via the Online Cultural and Historical 
Research Environment (ochre.uchicago.edu/); images of some available via 
InscriptiFact (www.inscriptifact.com/). 

GN = geographical name. 

Ir. = Jranian. 

MN =~ month name. 

OP = _ Old Persian. 

PF = Persepolis Fortification text published in Hallock 1969. 

PFA = Persepolis Fortification Archive. 

PFa = _ Persepolis Fortification text published in Hallock 1978. 

PF-NN= Persepolis Fortification texts in draft editions by R. T. Hallock, cited from 
collated and corrected editions by W. F. M. Henkelman, some available via 
the Online Cultural and Historical Research Environment (ochre.uchicago. 
edu/); images of some available via InscriptiFact (www.inscriptifact.com/). 

PFS = Persepolis Fortification Seal (designating seals represented by impressions 
on Elamite tablets from the Persepolis Fortification Archive; see Garrison / 
Root 1998, 2001). 

pl. = plural. 

PN = personal name. 

PTS = Persepolis Treasury Seal (designating seals on tablets and sealings from the 
Persepolis Treasury Archive). 

sing. = singular. 
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Fig. 1. PF 2084 
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Fig. 2. PF-NN 2341 
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Fig. 3. Fort 1227-101 
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Fig. 4. No. 1 (Fort. 1675-101) 
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Fig. 5. No. 2 (Fort. 2171-101) 
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Fig. 6. No.3 (Fort. 1290-102+2177-101) 
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Fig. 7. No. 4 (Fort. 1969-101) 
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Fig. 8. No.5 (PF-NN 2272 [Fort. 08975}). 
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Fig. 9. PFS 1637*. Courtesy Mark B. Garrison. 
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Fig. 11. No. 7 (Fort. 1954-102) 
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Fig. 12. No. 8 (Fort. 0042-101). 
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Fig. 13. No. 9 (Fort. 1276-103). 
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De Samarkand a Sardes via Persépolis dans 


les traces des Grands Rois et d’Alexandre 
(Concluding remarks) 


Pierre Briant 


C’est avec plaisir que j’ai répondu positivement a la demande des organisa- 
teurs de donner mon point de vue sur les communications qui ont été pré- 
sentées lors du Colloque de Bale, et sur le colloque lui-méme, ou, plus exac- 
tement, d’offrir quelques réflexions sur le théme privilégié de ce colloque, a 
savoir la question de la visibilité de traces régionales et inter-régionales de 
organisation impériale achéménide'. A vrai dire, l’interrogation est ancienne 
— raison pour laquelle je me permets, en ouverture, de faire quelques (brefs) 
rappels historiographique. 


1 Sources et problémes 


1.1 ‘Vision dure’ ou ‘empire évanescent’ ? 

En 1979, en rendant compte d’un article que j’avais publié en 1978-797, 
Clarisse Herrenschmidt s’interrogeait sur le bien-fondé de ma présentation 
qui, selon elle, renvoyait a ce qu’elle appela « une vision dure » de l’empire 
achéménide? : ce par quoi elle entendait que contre une idée largement répan- 
due, j’insistais sur l’efficacité du contrdle impérial dans diverses régions de 
Pempire, et que je mettais en lumiére des modalités comparables (mais non 
pas nécessairement identiques*) du contréle territorial exercé par les autori- 





1 Lors du colloque, j’avais présenté une communication intitulée : « The ‘Invisible 
Empire’ — New thoughts from New documents. (Looking for the Persians and the 
‘Imperial signature’) », dont la premiére partie était dédiée a l’examen des « traces 
iconographiques » de la présence perse, plus particuliérement en Anatolie : elle a 
depuis lors fait ’objet d’une publication spécifique (Briant 2015b). 

2 Briant 1978/79, repris dans RTP 175-225. 

Herrenschmidt 1979 : no.23. 

4 Voir par exemple mon réexamen de la nature souple et évolutive des rapports entre 
les Grands Rois et les populations agro-pastorales du Zagros (1976 :163—258 : cf. 
1982b, en particulier p. 57-112 ; HEP 747-753 = HPE 726-733), a lire avec l’étude 
de Henkelman 2011. Contre les théses présentées de maniére dogmatique par Fried 
(2004), la diversité des situations politiques régionales au regard des administra- 


Ww 
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tés impériales sur différentes régions et satrapies. J’y assumais en effet que 
« les archives ‘pullulaient’ dans les satrapies perses, et que les intéréts du roi 
étaient gérés d’une maniére ‘paperassiére’ par d’innombrables fonctionnaires 
agissant non seulement au niveau de la capitale satrapique mais également au 
niveau des subdivisions territoriales inférieures » (RTP 209). J’ai réitéré ma 
conviction quelques années plus tard, parlant spécifiquement de la Bactriane 
(1984 : 59-61 ; HEP 772—4 = HPE 752-4)°. L’expression de « vision dure » a 
été reprise par M. Stolper dans sa lecture critique de HEP®. 

Et, puisque, trente-trois ans plus tard, ce colloque évoque le souvenir 
mémorable du premier Achaemenid Workshop (Groningen 10—13 mai 1983), 
jaimerais rappeler tout simplement le titre de l’article qu’Heleen Sancisi- 
Weerdenburg avait présenté lors du Workshop de 1986 (Centre and Periphery) 
et qu’elle publia dans Achaemenid History IV [1990] : « The quest for an elu- 
sive empire »’. Cette interrogation sur « un empire insaisissable » n’a jamais 
disparu : je l’ai formulée a nouveau sous forme d@’incipit d'Histoire de l’em- 
pire perse en 1996 : « Lempire achéménide a-t-il existé ?/Was there ever an 
Achaemenid empire ? » Une « question rhétorique », estima Matthew Stolper 
dans sa note critique (1999 : 1113), mais une question qui, de mon point de 
vue, exprimait parfaitement bien le sens et les enjeux des débats (p. 1127-8). 
Dans le méme temps, les bilans établis entre 1995 et 2000 (BHAch I et II) 
donnaient la mesure des progrés qui avaient été faits et des possibilités qui 
étaient alors ouvertes. Quinze ans plus tard, le bilan est plus optimiste en- 
core®, méme si les difficultés et les apories restent nombreuses. 





tions impériales est soulignée récemment par Fitzpatrick-McKinley (2015a : 52— 
139), dans un livre qui, centré autour de la figure de Néhémie et du pays de Juda, 
n’est pas inintéressant en raison de la volonté de l’auteur d’utiliser une documenta- 
tion trés diversifi¢e, mais qui est le plus souvent de seconde main, et fondé sur une 
bibliographie parfois datée. 

5 La découverte des documents araméens a désormais levé tous les doutes : cf. par 

exemple Briant 2009 : 148-151, et ici méme, les communications de M. Folmer et de 

W. Henkelman ; voir également l’article de Fisher / Stolper 2015 sur les fragments 

de tablettes élamites de Kandahar . 

Stolper 1999. 

7 Voir également la remarque des éditrices A. Kuhrt et H. Sancisi-Weerdenburg 
(Kuhrt / Sancisi-Weerdenburg 1990 : xiii) avec mes commentaires dans Briant 
1999 : 1127-1128. 

8 Je n’entends pas ici en retracer l’histoire dans tous ses détails depuis BHAch II 
(2001). La publication de The Persian Empire @’Amélie Kuhrt (2007) a marqué une 
étape tres importante. J’ai fait un point (partiel) dans le Foreword de KCP (sous- 
presse) et (de maniére plus synthétique) dans un article qui vient de paraitre (Briant 
2016c). Enfin, nul doute que le futur Companion to the Achaemenid Persian Empire 
(ed. B. Jacobs / R. Rollinger) témoignera de ces progrés de maniére exhaustive. 


lon 
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1.2 Une signature archéologique ? 


Cette restriction nait particuli¢érement de telle ou telle analyse de matériel 
archéologique mis au jour dans une microrégion mal pourvue en temoignages 
univoques de « la signature impériale », car « dans quelle mesure et selon 
quelles conditions d’observation l’archéologie peut-elle identifier le fait im- 
périal achéménide, qui se situe, d’abord, dans l’ordre de l’analyse politique 
et culturelle’ » ? expression d’« elusive empire » est reprise par exemple 
en 2009 par R. Matthews et son équipe a Tissue de leurs prospections en 
Paphlagonie, en faisant référence a une « minimal archaeological signa- 
ture » (Matthews / Gatz 2009 155-156, 161) '°. L’exemple du site cilicien de 
Meydancikkale temoigne abondamment de la difficulté d’identifier l’impe- 
rial signature dans un batiment, méme lorsque, dans ce cas, on dispose a 
proximiteé de reliefs de type persépolitain — a proximité, mais non en rapport 
chronologique et fonctionnel assuré''. Dans sa communication ici méme, P. 
Callieri montre d’ailleurs que les difficultés ne sont pas moindres lorsque les 
batiments ont été minutieusement fouillés dans les résidences royales et que 
les fouilles ont mis au jour des objets qui portent temoignage d’une fonction 
administrative. Doit-on par exemple, avec l’auteur (§1.4.1), croiser les sources 
archeologiques et les sources textuelles, et conclure que tel site du Tang-e 
Bolaghi peut étre identifié avec ce que les tablettes de Persépolis nomment 
halmarris/-ras'*? Vaménagement d’une vallée située dans l’emprise spatiale 
de Pasargades résulte sans aucun doute d’une initiative de l’administration 


9  Briant / Boucharlat 2005 : 20. 

10 La-dessus voir mes remarques dans Briant 2015b : 179-180. 

11 Voir BHAch I, 101-102, et II, 199-200. Dans un article récent (2015), W. Held et D. 
Kaplan proposent de considérer que le batiment A remonte a l’époque achéménide 
et qwil a été congu sur le modéle du palais de Darius a Suse : c’est a un tel palais 
que l’on devrait rattacher les fameux reliefs trouvés sur le site ; les auteurs esti- 
ment qu’on a la un exemple d’imitatio regis comparable a l’ensemble monumental 
de Karaéamirli dans le Caucase (voir bibliographie dans Briant 2015b : 186-187, et 
dans Khatchadourian 2016 : 145-150, qui récuse l’expression d’imitatio regis). C’est 
une toute autre image que l’on retire de la publication récente de D. Laroche (2015), 
qui juge au contraire que « le style des reliefs empéche de les mettre en relation 
avec notre batiment » (D.Laroche et F. Laroche-Traunecker préparent une mise au 
point sur le sujet). Il convient donc de nuancer l’analyse récemment proposée par 
Dusinberre 2013 :99-101. 

12 Voir également Boucharlat 2014 : 33-35, en conservant prudemment un point d’in- 
terrogation dans son titre. Toujours a propos des « paradis» et du croisement des 
informations venues des sources classiques (paradeisos), des inscriptions royales 
(paradayadam), des sources persépolitaines (partetas) et des résultats de fouilles et 
prospections archéologiques (Pasargades, Suse, Persépolis, Karaéamirli), on verra 
les riches réflexions de Boucharlat 2016. 
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royale. Mais, malgré la découverte d’une inscription araméenne incisée sur 
un pot d’argile, j’aurais tendance a proposer qu’en l’attente d’une identification 
assurée (s’il est possible de |’établir un jour’), il est préférable de ne pas don- 
ner a des batiments des désignations puisées dans les tablettes de Persépolis, 
car le recours a l’éponymie archivistique risque de faire passer subreptice- 
ment l’hypothése au rang de certitude documentée. 


1.3 Micro-histoire villageoise et histoire impériale. 


L’Egypte démotique présente elle aussi une difficulté spécifique, comme le 
remarque justement D. Agut dans sa communication : « In Demotic sources, 
the Empire disappears behind the temple’s curtain », écrit-il en conclusion. 
Si l’on prend le seul exemple des ostraka d’Ayn Manawir, il s’agit d’archives 
privées : écrits en démotique, les documents portent mention des années de 
regne des Grands rois (en réalité d’Artaxerxés ou de Darius « pharaon »), 
mais aucun anthroponyme ni fonction d’origine iranienne n’apparait, ni un 
quelconque indice de marques de sujétion (imp6ts par exemple), au point que 
le village semble vivre en-dehors de l’empire : ce qui n’est évidemment pas 
le cas, mais ce qui souléve néanmoins quelques questions sur les modalités 
(variables) du contréle des territoires : en particulier, ’origine des galeries 
drainantes connues dans I’oasis doit étre évaluée avec beaucoup de prudence. 
Sur ce point, l’intervention achéménide est une possibilité, rien d’autre*. Ou : 
comment relier la micro-histoire villageoise 4 la grande histoire impériale ? 
Ce rest pas la seule difficulté : face a la terminologie araméenne, il existe 
en démotique des titres importants concédés 4 des Egyptiens, mais leurs ca- 
pacités d’initiative semblent avoir été limitées a un domaine précis (rapports 
avec les temples) et en lien étroit avec les autorités satrapiques (Agut, §3, en 
particulier 4 propos du senti achémenide a ne pas identifier fonctionnellement 
au senti lagide, contrairement a ce qu’avait postule J. Yoyotte dans un article 
fondateur). 


1.4 Les dossiers documentaires : expansion et recentrage 

Le déplacement progressif vers une position non prioritaire (mais non pas la 
disparition) d’une problématique qui fut si importante lors des Achaemenid 
Workshops (1983-1990) — a savoir les discussions sur les visions grecques 
de l’empire des Grands rois —illustre assez bien |’évolution la plus notable : 





13 Ce qui, en l’occurrence, est hautement improbable depuis la mise en eau du barrage. 

14 Voir Briant 2002b : 528-529, et maintenant Agut / Moreno Garcia 2016 : 638 : « II 
est possible que [cette technique] résulte, en réalité, d’une expérimentation conduite 
par la population égyptienne locale ». 
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sans étre le moins du monde expulsées des dossiers impériaux!> — bien 
au contraire'® (j’y reviens ci-dessous §5)— les sources narratives gréco- 





15 


16 


A propos de la place des sources classiques dans les recherches achéménides d’au- 
jourd’ hui, il y aurait beaucoup 4 dire des critiques émises par Harrison 2011 : 19-37, 
qui, a plusieurs reprises, a fort mal compris mes propos (qu'il cite tout au long de 
ces pages), et qui m’attribue des interprétations ou des sous-entendus qui ne sont 
pas miens. Personne ne songe a supprimer les sources classiques des dossiers aché- 
ménides, ni a « accuser » Hérodote : le probléme est plutét d’exposer 4 chaque fois 
comment on peut les utiliser, y compris (je confirme) par la déconstruction et le 
décodage, c’est-a-dire aussi par la contextualisation (Briant 2015a : x—xi1). En plu- 
sieurs occurrences, l’auteur aurait di s’astreindre a consulter la version originale 
(HEP) plut6t que la traduction anglaise (HPE) souvent défaillante : cf. par exemple 
sa note 13, ot il ironise sur le terme « bracketed » (HPE 114), qui est en réalité un 
pur contre-sens du frangais « circonscrites » (HEP 126). La présentation cavaliére 
et caricaturale qu’il donne du corpus des tablettes de Persépolis (p. 22), absentes du 
reste du livre (!), en dit long sur l’approche polémique mal informée qu’a engagée 
Vauteur : il semble vouloir parler (p. 7) au nom des hellénistes, et, contre toute évi- 
dence (au sens anglais et frangais du terme), il se dit convaincu de « the centrality of 
Greek sources for Persian history » ; il dit s’opposer ainsi aux historiens de l’empire 
achéménide, surtout ceux qui ont pris part aux Achaemenid Workshops (méme ton 
inapproprié dans Fitzpatrick-McKinley 2015b : 1-4 ; Harrison 2015 : 9-10), y com- 
pris, p. 15, les « ‘renegade’ classicists »—-un terme forgé par Carl Nylander dans une 
perspective trés positive (1993 : 145-146); il oppose les uns (classicistes) aux autres 
(historiens de l’empire) dans une polémique artificielle, réduite par lui aux dimen- 
sions d’une guerre picrocholine, dont il déclare souhaiter la fin (p. 127) d’autant plus 
facilement qu’il en invente lui-méme la réalité. Ce combat d’arriére-garde a peu a 
voir avec les recherches achéménides d’aujourd’hui dans leur profondeur et dans 
leur diversité. Voir déja quelques remarques critiques dans McCaskie 2012 :172- 
173 ; a la date ou j’achéve la mise au point de mon manuscrit, je n’ai pas encore pu 
prendre connaissance du livre de J. Morgan, Greek Perspectives on the Achaemenid 
Empire, Edinburgh, 2016. Les positions de Harrison sont évoquées rapidement par 
K. Ruffing (dans sa note 1), mais sans les replacer clairement dans leur contexte 
(je ne crois pas que l’on doive étendre les observations a l’ensemble du « monde 
anglophone »). 

Bien entendu, s’il faut le préciser, la préséance donnée aux sources proche-orien- 
tales ne doit pas conduire 4 rejeter nécessairement l’apport de tel récit grec, en- 
core moins a le lire de maniére biaisée. Voir, a propos de la politique de Xerxés a 
Babylone, la démonstration lumineuse de Kuhrt 2014 : tout en reconnaissant bien 
entendu la validité des conclusions de Waerzeggers (2003/4) concernant la date des 
révoltes babyloniennes contre Xerxés, elle rappelle trés fermement que « the much 
trumpeted, oft repeated, claim that a whole bevy of classical historians tell us that 
Xerxes destroyed temples in Babylon, is, in fact, false » (p. 167). En d’autres termes, 
chacun des deux corpus, babylonien et grec, apporte des renseignements spécifiques 
a deux niveaux différents : 1. la date et l’extension des révoltes babyloniennes ; 2. la 
conduite de Xerxés vis-a-vis des temples babyloniens. 
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latines'’ ont perdu de leur importance longtemps centrale, face a l’enrichis- 
sement spectaculaire de la documentation primaire achéménide", aussi bien 
au centre (ou : dans les centres) du pouvoir que dans les diverses régions 
entre Mer Egée et Indus!°— une évolution qui, au demeurant, était largement 
prévisible*’. Venant a la suite de colloques achéménides publiés en particulier 
dans la collection Persika (Paris) et dans la collection Classica et Orientalia 
(Wiesbaden), mais aussi dans la série Transeuphraténe, et a la suite de pu- 
blications de corpus écrits et archéologiques venant de toutes les régions de 
l’empire’!, le colloque de Bale rend compte a son tour de cette évolution irré- 
sistible fort bienvenue. 

Les corpus documentaires nouveaux (y compris des corpus connus de- 
puis longtemps mais en cours d’étre mieux et/ou plus complétement édités 
et commentés) ont donné lieu 4 des communications dont la plupart sont des 





17 Voir le rassemblement disponible dans Lenfant 2011, dont le titre et le sous-titre 
expriment bien la problématique ; voir en particulier l’introduction de l’éditrice (p. 
3-23), qui sait tenir la balance égale entre les limites d’utilisation des sources clas- 
siques et leur caractére toujours « indispensable ». L’auteur cite (note 11) mais ne 
commente pas l’ouvrage de Harrison (2011), qui venait de paraitre. 

18 Sur cette évolution, voir aussi Stolper 1999 : 1112 : « Le rapport quantitatif entre 
sources classiques et proche-orientales tend 4 se modifier » (depuis cette date, l’évo- 
lution n’a fait que s’accentuer et se préciser). 

19 Voir exemple du passage tributaire d’Hérodote, aujourd’hui considéré comme ex- 
cessivement simplificateur face aux informations détaillées (et infiniment plus com- 
plexes) que l’on trouve dans la documentation babylonienne (Jursa 2011 et Jursa / 
Waerzeggers 2009, avec les remarques approbatrices de Tuplin 2011 : 54). Il suffit 
de lire l’ouvrage de Heller (2010) pour se rendre compte que la part des sources 
classiques (présentes dans le titre) est relativement réduite face aux sources cunéi- 
formes, du moins avant l’arrivée d’Alexandre en 331 ; mais l’époque hellénistique 
en Babylonie est elle-méme nourrie de plus en plus par les sources cunéiformes : cf. 
e.g. Heller 2010 : 355—433, Monerie, sous-presse, Boiy 2004, ainsi que les études 
rassemblées dans Briant / Joannés 2006 : 17-307. 

20 Voir par exemple a propos des révoltes babyloniennes contre Xerxés mes propres 
réflexions (Briant 1992 : 15): « Etant donné leurs contradictions internes, le recours 
aux sources classiques ne constitue qu’une solution de pis-aller pour l’historien. 
Leur importance relative tient d’abord et avant tout aux lacunes documentaires ba- 
byloniennes. Je suis donc bien conscient que seule la publication de nouvelles ta- 
blettes plus explicites pourra un jour permettre de régler la question. [...] La lumiére 
viendra peut-étre un jour de Babylone » ; voir de méme mes réflexions dans 1984 : 
59-60, ott j’expliquais pourquoi l’on pourrait découvrir un jour en Bactriane des 
archives araméennes. 

21 Voir BHAch I (1997) : 15-45, et II (2001) :32—76. Depuis 2002, les articles publiés 
dans la revue en ligne ARTA rendent compte de ces publications documentaires dans 
leur diversité : voir http://www.achemenet.com/fr/table/?/publications-en-ligne/ 
arta/tableau-des-articles. 
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communications régionales, en lien avec un corpus particulier, qu’il s’agisse 
de la Babylonie (Kleber ; Jursa / Schmidl), de l’Egypte (Agut ; Schiitze), 
de l’Idumée (Lemaire) ; certaines communications envisagent deux corpus 
régionaux différents en vision synoptique (l’Egypte et la Bactriane chez 
Folmer), voire plus (sources grecques et araméennes chez Tuplin) ; sans sur- 
prise les textes élamites et araméens de Persépolis (et de Kandahar) ont susci- 
té un grand nombre de réflexions (Azzoni ; Garrison ; Henkelman ; Stolper). 
En raison du theme global qu’ils ont choisi, seuls M. Garrison et J. Tavernier 
ont mené des enquétes a la dimension de l’empire (les empreintes de sceaux 
pour le premier ; le multilinguisme pour le second), mais les communications 
de B. Jacobs (les listes de ‘pays’), de C. Tuplin (terminologies araméennes et 
grecques), et plus encore celle de W. Henkelman envisagent l’ensemble des 
territoires, méme si ce dernier axe plus spécifiquement son propos sur un 
espace compris entre Persépolis et l’Asie centrale ; c’est le méme espace que 
prend en compte P. Callieri. 


2 De Sardes 4 Babylone 


2.1. Archives satrapiques en Asie mineure ? 

La distribution géographique des communications révéle rapidement une ab- 
sence, celle de l’Anatolie et de Asie mineure occidentale — mis a part l’excel- 
lente présentation des empreintes de Daskyleion et de Seyito6mer Hoytik chez 
Garrison (§3.3—4), en lien (« apparently ») avec une archive satrapique~’. II est 
vrai que, dans ces régions, les corpus documentaires les plus nouveaux et les 
plus abondants sont surtout des corpus iconographiques, a partir desquels on 
tente généralement de mesurer, ou plus exactement d’identifier, l’Achaemenid 
Impact, avec plus ou moins de pertinence et de réussite**. Je note que Garrison 





22 Quelques mots aussi dans Callieri (§1.1.2.1) en rapprochant les empreintes des deux 
sites phrygiens avec celles trouvées dans la fortification du Kuh-e Rahmat (présen- 
tées également par Garrison §3.1.3). 

23 Voir un bilan dans Briant 2015b; parmi les stéles les plus récemment publiées, on 
doit mentionner celle qui est éditée et commentée par Nieswandt / Salzmann 2015, 
ou l’on trouvera également un catalogue des « reliefs anatolo-perses » (p. 101-108), 
et une bibliographie exhaustive (p. 109-132) ; une photo de la stéle en question (un 
cavalier ‘perse’ a la lance au registre supérieur ; un chasseur ‘mede’ armé d’un arc 
au registre inférieur) avait été publiée par Greenwalt / Heywood 1992 : 16 (HEP 
980 ; HPE 955). Sur le sujet de l’interprétation politique des témoignages archéo- 
logiques et iconographiques anatoliens, et des indices qu’ils peuvent donner des 
« révoltes », on verra aussi les réflexions (parfois hardies) de Dusinberre 2016. 
Sur un point particulier (l’anthroponymie iranienne en Anatolie), voir Tavernier 
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(§3.1.1.5) nous alerte avec raison sur la différenciation a opérer entre les types 
de sceaux : seule la présence du « Court Style » peut étre considérée comme la 
marque certaine de la ‘signature imperiale’ dans les affaires administratives ; 
en revanche, bien d‘autres sceaux, produits sur place avec des motifs perses 
ou persianisants, « may, or may not, be a barometer of the strength of the im- 
perial presence in a particular locale »*4. La découverte d’un ou de plusieurs 
objets de « type persépolitain » ne doit pas étre surinterprétée”. 

Alors méme que les satrapies anatoliennes n’ont donné lieu 4 aucune com- 
munication spécifique, j’ai néanmoins choisi d’intituler mon intervention « De 
Samarkand a Sardes via Persépolis ». C’est que, en dehors de l’archive de 
Daskyleion, la « signature impériale » peut étre identifi¢e en Asie mineure a 
travers d’autres documents. On pense d’abord aux inscriptions civiques datées 
d’une année de régne et du nom du satrape, méme s’il ne s’agit le plus sou- 
vent que d’un élément de datation”® ; dans d’autres cas (Xanthos) la version 
araméenne est la marque de I’autorité du satrape (Pixddaros), qui implique 
l’existence d’une chancellerie et d’une archive satrapiques”’. Mais, mis a part 





2016 : mise en évidence de noms iraniens dans des inscriptions funéraires lyciennes 
d’époque achéménide, en s’interrogeant sur le sens 4 donner a cette anthroponymie : 
« Il peut s’agir d’Iraniens, [...] mais on pourrait penser également a une famille 
indigéne lycienne, dont les membres ont adopté des noms iraniens, pour augmenter 
leurs chances de faire carriére dans l’administration achéménide » (p. 107) 

24 Sur ce point, voir aussi les remarques de R. Gyselen a propos des sceaux adminis- 
tratifs sassanides. 

25  Dece point de vue, je reste sur une prudente réserve vis-a-vis des commentaires de 
L. Khatchadourian (2016 : 185-192) a propos de la découverte, sur le site arménien 
de Tsaghkovit, d’un plat en pierre verte (green chert) rapproché des mortiers et 
pilons de la Trésorerie de Persépolis. 

26 Voir une liste (qui doit étre complétée) chez Bliimel 1988 : 7 « ‘Satrap’ in grie- 
chischen Inschriften ». Il convient d’exclure les inscriptions d’ordre privé, qui font 
référence a une année de régne et au gouvernorat d’un satrape : voir en dernier lieu 
la stéle imagée et inscrite en lydien, trouvée dans la vallée du Caystre (Gusmani- 
Akkan 2004) ; elle est datée de l’an 17 d’un Artaxerxés, et elle fait référence a l’ac- 
tion d’un certain Rasaka§, qui est désigné comme Satrabas, c’est-a-dire « satrape » ; 
il s’agit probablement du Rhoisakés connu par les sources classiques (Berve 1926 : 
n°687). On sait aussi que d’autres inscriptions lydiennes sont datées du régne d’un 
Artaxerxés ou d’un Alexandre (Boty 2005). Il en est de méme d’une bilingue gré- 
co-araméenne de Sardes (e.g. HEP 724-725 = HPE 704-705). 

27 Voir KCP, chapitres 2—4 avec mises au point dans le Foreword §3. Dans l’appen- 
dice de sa communication consacré 4 « The status of Aramaic in the Achaemenid 
empire », J. Tavernier les utilise. Si je suis d’accord avec sa conclusion générale 
(«« Aramaic was not the official language of the Empire »), qui était déja mienne, 
jai quelques réserves sur certains commentaires : 1. concernant la trilingue, je ne 
pense pas que ce que l’auteur appelle « la supériorité administrative et légale de 
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ce cas trés spécifique, il serait imprudent de tirer des conclusions affirmées 
sur l’intervention du satrape, méme en arriére-plan (voir ci-dessous note 30). 

Je pense plus particuliérement a un autre texte plus récemment publié et 
interprété. Je veux parler de l’inscription grecque de Mylasa d’époque héka- 
tomnide, dans laquelle R. Descat a isolé un terme iranien : *grastapatis — 
un titre porté par un certain Artimés fils de Targeélios, qui, probablement un 
Carien’, se présente comme « grastapatis de Mausole ». Comme Ia fort bien 
vu R. Descat, l’inscription témoigne de |’existence (jusqu’alors non attestée 
dans un quelconque corpus contemporain) d’une institution achéménide, que 
Yauteur invite 4 mettre en relation avec l’approvisionnement, peut-étre l’ap- 
provisionnement des troupeaux. Dans son commentaire (2015), M. Schwartz 
a souligné que le terme se trouve dans la trilingue de Shapur a Naq§-e Rustam, 
et que le terme grec paralléle qui le « traduit » (epi tes annonés) montre que 
la fonction est celle d’un administrateur en charge du transport des réserves 
(ravitaillement). La découverte est inattendue”’, mais elle est explicitée par 
Descat, qui estime « que la Carie hékatomnide est la région occidentale de 
Pempire ou se conserve le mieux |’influence de la chancellerie achéménide ». 
Quoi qu’il en soit de ce point*®, un tel titre devait étre connu dans l’empire tout 
entier, oll est si bien attestée l’importance de la gestion des réserves et des 





Paraméen » soit prouvée par sa disposition sur la stéle : il en est tout autrement, 
comme I’a justement souligné Paul Bernard a l’aide d’arguments archéologiques a 
mon avis imparables (1998 : 346) ; 2. Les discussions en cours excluent de postuler 
(sans argumenter) que la bilingue de Caunos doive étre datée de la méme période 
que la trilingue de Xanthos (cf. Briant 2006a : 324-327 avec références). 

28 Sur ce nom, voir HEP 1014 = HPE 988, avec références. I] est connu également en 
Lydie. 

29 Onpeut comparer avec la découverte d’un terme iranien *satabara dans une tardive 
inscription grecque de Cilicie : HEP 733, 1040 = HPE 713, 1014. 

30 Plus récemment, R. Descat semble avoir (opportunément) nuancé son point de 
vue sur le sens a donner a la présence du nom du roi et du satrape: « L’inscription 
présente une particularité institutionnelle. On ne connait pas a premiere lecture 
Pautorité qui en est a l’origine. On constate en effet qu’il ne s’agit pas d’un 
texte émanant d’une cité ou sanctionné par une cité, en particulier par l’une 
des deux cités mentionnées dans l’opération. Le seul intitulé officiel qui existe 
concerne la datation complete par le régne du roi et la mention du satrape. [...] 
Mais nous ne pouvons cependant étre certain que le texte soit le simple résultat 
d’une décision satrapique. La mention du satrape est peut-étre seulement un fait 
de datation comme on le rencontre parfois (p. ex. en Lydie [Gusmani / Akkan 
2004] et a Tralles (I. Tralleis, 3)), sans que l’intervention du pouvoir satrapique 
soit certaine, mais seulement possible » (Descat 2014 : 61). 
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greniers*'. Découvrira-t-on jamais en Anatolie l’équivalent des fragments de 
tablettes élamites de Kandahar ? Ce rest pas exclu, mais c’est statistiquement 
peu probable”. 

Il n’en reste pas moins que les régions anatoliennes n’étaient pas a l’écart 
du dense réseau administratif impérial. Ce qui est vrai de ’Arachosie ou de 
la Bactriane l’est aussi de la Phrygie, de la Lydie, de la Carie et la Lycie et 
autres régions contrdélées : c’est ce que montrent les tablettes de Persépolis 
qui non seulement attestent des voyages officiels, mais qui attestent aussi de 
déplacements vers Persépolis et le Fars de groupes de Aurtas, quils soient par 
exemple Skudriens (Henkelman / Stolper 2009) ou Lyciens (Tavernier 2015), 
ou encore Egyptiens (Wasmuth 2009%), « Grecs » (Rollinger / Henkelman 
2009), et Bactriens (Henkelman, sous-presse) : toutes les ethnies de l’empire 
(y compris des Babyloniens) se rencontrent dans les champs et les ateliers de 
Elam, du Fars et d’ailleurs (e.g. Henkelman / Kleber 2007 ; Waerzeggers 
2010b : 805-807 ; Briant 2010b) : les Cariens, par exemple, sont attestés abon- 
damment en Babylonie (Waerzeggers 2006), tout comme le sont les Lyciens 
(Tavernier 2015 : 170-173) et tant d’autres encore (Zadok 2006). Méme en 
Pabsence d’archives écrites proprement dites (sauf sous la forme induite de la 
série d’empreintes de Daskyleion*, ou de tel ou tel texte classique*), ’Asie 
mineure et l’Anatolie doivent donc bien étre incluses dans une vision globale 
de la « signature impériale ». 





31 Voir ici méme Henkelman, ainsi que Briant, sous-presse (1). Le cas du grastapatis 
est évoqué par C. Tuplin (« a relatively important official »), parmi tous les officiers 
de rang inférieur reconnus dans les sources grecques. 

32 Onne reviendra pas ici sur les tablettes élamites d’Armavir en Arménie (HEP 763— 
764, 962-963 [HPE 763, 938]), dont la date « remains a matter of disagreement » 
(Fisher / Stolper 2015 : n. 3). 

33 Sur les Egyptiens a Suse, voir récemment Qahéri-Paquette 2016 : avec d’autres ob- 
jets déja connus, le monument qu’elle publie « suggére l’engagement d’un cercle 
de hauts officiers égyptiens dans l’organisation administrative du pouvoir central 
perse » 

34 Kaptan 2002, I: 21-27. 

35 E.g. Plutarque, Eum. 8.5 avec mes commentaires dans RTP 209 ; HEP 466 [HPE 
452] ; Briant 2006 : 317-318. On peut postuler également que les énormes frappes 
de sicles et de dariques a Sardes (et peut-étre a Daskyleion) impliquent l’existence de 
services comptables en charge de dresser des bilans périodiques minutieux des « en- 
trées [eisagdgima] et sorties [exagégima] »» de métaux précieux (sur le vocabulaire, 
voir Briant 1994a), comparables aux bilans dressés périodiquement par l’adminis- 
tration comptable de Persépolis, sur les procédures de laquelle on verra le texte de 
Stolper ici méme, et, en Arachosie, l’étude de Fisher / Stolper 2015. Pour Il’6poque 
des diadoques, on verra mes remarques dans RTP 29, note 3. 
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2.2 Privé et public dans les archives babyloniennes 

Parmi les pays qu’on appellera les pays d’archives, la Babylonie tient une 
place particuliére. Tout d’abord en raison de l’abondance des publications do- 
cumentaires et interprétatives. J’en avais fait déja la remarque en 2001, ot 
javais relevé douze monographies datées entre 1982 et 2000 (BHAch I: 137 
et n. 284). Le rythme s’est encore accru dans les dix années qui viennent 
de s’écouler*®. Néanmoins, face aux pays d’archives royales ou satrapiques, 
cette documentation présente une forte spécificité : la raison en est que, méme 
lorsqu’une archive (e.g. archive du Kasr) est liée a l’activité d'un personnage 
qui a été gouverneur (BélSunu), il ne s’agit pas a proprement parler d’une 
archive satrapique*’. Nous n’avons accés a la signature impériale que pour 
autant qu’elle se refléte en creux dans les archives privées et archives des 
temples, par exemple en offrant des informations sur les titres administratifs, 
sur les subdivisions territoriales (voir Kleber), sur les régimes des terres des 
temples et des terres en concession, sur les échanges de lettres (sous forme 
de citations), sur l’anthroponymie, sur les prélevements fiscaux, sur les levées 
militaires (MacGinnis 2012) et sur les évolutions diachroniques de l’emprise 
impériale (Heller 2010). La documentation permet également de mettre en 
évidence la présence du roi et de la cour en Babylonie, et les prélévements 
afférents (e.g. Tolini 2011 ; 2013), l’envoi de travailleurs babyloniens vers Suse 
(Waerzeggers 2010b ; Briant 2010b), et, de maniére plus générale, des rapports 
étroits établis entre la Babylonie et la Perse (Joannés 2005 ; Tolini 2011). Dans 
un cas, le croisement entre la documentation babylonienne et la documen- 
tation persépolitaine a permis de mettre en évidence l’envoi de travailleurs 
babyloniens sur des chantiers situés en Perse proprement dite (Henkelman 
/ Kleber 2007 ; Tolini 2008). Au demeurant, les tablettes (babyloniennes et 
persepolitaines) ne sont pas avares de renseignements sur la présence de mar- 
chands babyloniens en Perse, et sur l’activité de scribes babyloniens dans |’ad- 
ministration du Fars (sur ce point, voir aussi Henkelman §2.3.3.). 

Malgre la restriction signalée, les études publiées et les deux communi- 
cations présentées au colloque illustrent donc clairement tout le profit que les 
historiens des structures impériales peuvent tirer des archives babyloniennes. 
Grace aux tablettes, le complexe administratif impérial est particuli¢érement 
bien connu (voir la communication de Kleber), méme s’il subsiste des incerti- 





36 =«-E.g. Abraham 2004 ; Baker 2004 ; Jankovi¢ 2004 ; Waerzeggers 2010a ; MacGinnis 
2012 ; Kozuh 2014, ainsi que la thése (inédite) de G. Tolini (2011). 

37. Jursa 2005 : 54 rappelle au demeurant que utilisation du terme ahSadrapanu ne 
prouve pas nécessairement que l’homme ainsi qualifié soit un gouverneur/satrape ; 
voir déja Stolper 1985 : 58, 94, suivi ici par K. Kleber. 
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tudes (comme au demeurant dans chacun des pays soumis a l’emprise impé- 
riale). Lun des aspects les mieux documentés est celui des taxes et des obli- 
gations auxquelles sont soumis individus, groupes et institutions babyloniens 
par l’administration impériale** : tel est le sujet de la communication de M. 
Jursa et de M. Schmidl, qui soulignent que « l’objet premier du systéme dans 
sa globalité n’était pas de transférer du cash dans les trésors de l’Etat, mais 
de payer les travailleurs levés en corvée ou les soldats » ; il s’agissait donc de 
prélever moins de l’argent que des produits bruts, qui sont redistribués sous 
forme de rations. Au fond, en Babylonie, ce que nous voyons de l’administra- 
tion impériale, c’est essentiellement l’aspect le plus difficile a supporter par 
la population : sans affirmer qu’il y ait un rapport direct et évident entre le 
poids des prélévements et les révoltes et le mécontentement, les auteurs (Jursa 
/ Schmidl) estiment en conclusion que les levées fiscales ont contribué a ac- 
croitre la crise que I’on voit se développer en Babylonie septentrionale dans 
les derniéres années de Darius et dans les deux premiéres années de Xerxés. 


3 De Memphis a Bactres : le monde des archives araméennes. 

Comme le montre déja l’exemple de l’Asie mineure entre Daskyleion, Sardes, 
Xanthos en particulier, et comme le rappelle J. Tavernier dans une contribution 
trés argumenteée, l’araméen est la langue des chancelleries achéménides (mais 
non pas la langue officielle de empire : ci-dessus note 27), sans avoir pour 
autant détroné d’autres langues, qui restent utilisées, y compris en bilingue 
(Sardes) ou en trilingue (Xanthos), et y compris dans les centres du pouvoir 
perse (cf. Tavernier 2008 ; Azzoni / Dusinberre 2014 ; Azzoni / Stolper 2015). 
Outre le papier de Tavernier, la documentation araméenne entre Egypte et 
Bactriane est au cceur de trois communications (Azzoni, Folmer, Lemaire), 
en combinaison avec les sources classiques (Tuplin) et avec les sources dé- 
motiques (Schiitze ; Agut), et elle est introduite dans bien d’autres (particu- 
ligrement Garrison, Henkelman). Dans certains cas (Idumée, Bactriane), les 
documents sont écrits exclusivement en araméen; dans d’autres, l’araméen 
constitue une des langues et écritures dans un milieu multilingue, et se trouve 
utilisée en combinaison avec des langues et écritures locales ou en alterna- 
tive (démotique en Egypte ; accadien en Babylonie ; élamite 4 Persépolis). La 
correspondance de Phérendatés est un exemple parfait de l’existence de deux 
domaines linguistiques, réunis en l’occurrence via les traducteurs de l’ara- 





38 Depuis son traitement exemplaire dans la monographie de M. Stolper (1985), le 
sujet a été abordé a plusieurs reprises par M. Jursa et par d’autres spécialistes: voir 
par exemple Jursa 2011 et Jursa / Waerzeggers 2009 ; sur la dime, voir Jursa 1998, 
analysé dans BHAch II : 138-142. 
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méen vers le démotique. En revanche, on le sait, la documentation araméenne 
dans sa diversité est riche de titres et de fonctions confiés le plus souvent a des 
hommes portant des noms iraniens, souligne A. Schtitze, en contestant (§2) 
les rapprochements proposés par J. DuSek avec les documents araméens de 
Samarie. Sur tous ces points, on trouve nombre d’informations utiles dans le 
papier de C. Tuplin’*’. 


Les ostraka araméens d’Idumée, ici traités par André Lemaire, qui est sou- 
vent intervenu dans le dossier, représente un cas particulier, dés lors que l’on 
s’interroge sur la présence active d’une administration impériale dans telle 
ou telle région*’. S’ajoutant aux collections attachées aux sites d’Arad et de 
Beersheba, l’arrivée sur le marché, a partir de 1991, de centaines de nouveaux 
ostraka, a donné lieu a des publications dispersées et provisoires*'. La publi- 
cation en 2014 et 2016 des deux premiers volumes du catalogue de Porten- 
Yardeni répond au besoin d’un rassemblement normalisé, puisque sont ré- 
pertoriés aujourd’hui 733 ostraca dans des collections publiques, et au moins 
1166 dans des collections privées (2014 : xvi ; xlii). Les opérations qu ils il- 
lustrent renvoient a une trentaine de sites (2014 : carte, p. xi). Ils sont écrits en 
“imperial aramaic’. 

La plupart de ces ostraka étant datés en fonction des années de régne, 
leur chronologie est bien fixée entre 362 (Artaxerxés II*’) et les diadoques 
(Antigone et Ptolémée) ; Darius III n’est pas cité ; en revanche, Alexandre 
Pest, a ceci prés que les spécialistes différent sur son identification : Alexandre 
IV (Porten-Yardeni 2014 : xxxviii-xxx1x Tab. 5) ou Alexandre le Grand 
(Lemaire)*. On y reconnait l’existence d’opérations souvent attestées dans 





39 Sur les juges, voir Tuplin 2015, ot: (p. 102—104) il est question du « Code de lois » de 
Darius, traité également par Schiitze (§5). 

40 J’ai tenté de faire le point dans Briant 2009 : 152-155, dans le cadre d’une réflexion 
sur la transition entre Darius et Alexandre (voir ci-dessous §5). 

41 Voir HEP 1043 (HPE 1016-7), puis BHAch I, 30-31, et II, 56—57, ou je plaidais pour 
« un mode unifié de référencement », et soulignais « la nécessité d’une normalisa- 
tion » : ce qui est fait maintenant grace 4 Porten / Yardeni 2014 et 2016. 

42 Les noms des rois achéménides ne sont pas toujours inscrits (Porten / Yardeni 2014 : 
xx) ; voir l’exemple de ibid. : xxxvi—xxxvii, Tab. 4. Les identités royales sont in- 
duites des années de régne (lorsque du moins le renseignement est univoque, ce qui 
nest pas toujours le cas, ni en Idumée, ni en Babylonie (cas des Artaxerxés), ni dans 
les documents lydiens (Boiy 2005) : voir aussi le cas bien connu de l’Artaxerxés de 
la Trilingue de Xanthos, ou l’Artaxerxés de ’'un des documents bactriens (Naveh / 
Shaked 2012 : 259 Cl). 

43 Lhypothése—Lemaire (4 nouveau présentée dans sa communication) suppose qu’il 
a existé dans la région une « ére d’Alexandre », ce qui fait difficulté. En effet, tout 
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d’autres corpus, en particulier l’entrée de marchandises agricoles dans un ma- 
gasin de la ville de Maqqedah (Porten / Yardeni 2014 : xxvi-xxxv Tab. I-3, 
p.)** ; on y voit également citée la ville de Maresha. Mais l’on observe aussi 
bon nombre d’opérations entre personnes privées (payer/payee dans la ter- 
minologie de Porten / Yardeni). Le rapprochement avec les ostraka d’Arad 
suggére que nous avons ici a faire a une administration. Mais laquelle ? Une 
administration provinciale dirigée par des officiers satrapiques ? La référence 
aux années de régne atteste de la domination impériale dans I’are chronolo- 
gique mentionné, peut-étre plus rigoureusement mise en place dans la derniére 
partie du régne d’Artaxerxés II, mais, contrairement a d’autres régions, elle 
nest pas confirmée par lactivité d’officiers et de sous-officiers satrapiques: 
aucun titre ni aucune fonction n’apparait clairement, a la différence du corpus 
d’Arad, ot l’on trouve un *bazabara (hypothétique) et un *ganzabara (voir 
liste dans Tuplin, Appendix 1). C’est plutét le rapprochement avec les autres 
collections d’ostraka araméens qui conduit a induire l’existence d’une admi- 
nistration comptable comparable a bien d’autres dans l’empire**. Mais force 
est de souligner que les incertitudes restent grandes sur la compréhension 
méme de certaines opérations induites**. 





au long de la conquéte, les documents sont datés en fonction du comput macédo- 
nien, y compris en Babylonie (Boiy 2005 : 168-170), mais également 4 mon sens en 
Bactriane (Briant 2010a : 179-180). Pour justifier son interprétation, Lemaire (note 
51) invoque un paralléle phénicien, qui ne me parait pas particuli¢rement probant. 
Les études récentes de T. Boiy me semblent avoir donné une conclusion définitive 
a la question, en faveur d’Alexandre IV ; voir en particulier Boiy 2006 : 58—63 et 
2007 : 90-94. 

44 Sur les itinéraires des transports de marchandises, voir Porten / Yardeni 2014 : xlv 
(Fig. 10). 

45 Dans Briant 2009 : 154-155, en partant des ostraka d’Arad, j’ai rapproché de ce que 
lon sait de l’administration persépolitaine, peut-étre en forcant le trait. Sur les os- 
traka de Tell Jemmeh et les informations que l’on peut en induire sur l’organisation 
administrative et militaire impériale, voir ici méme Henkelman §2.1.2. Voir égale- 
ment la remarque de Tuplin : « And there was surely no part of the empire without 
accountants (*hamarakara)”. 

46 Voir en particulier dans Porten / Yardeni 2016 : xviii, les doutes des auteurs sur 
certaines interprétations présentées de maniére réitérative par A. Lemaire ; selon la 
formule imagée des auteurs, « though we have a good view of the trees, the meaning 
of the forest still eludes us ». Les auteurs remarquent par exemple (p. xv) quils ne 
voient pas pourquoi tel groupe de chameaux est si important que les recus sont plei- 
nement développés (date, signataire, empreinte de sceaux), alors méme qu’il en est 
tout différemment dans d’autres cas. 
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La communication de M. Folmer nous plonge dans le milieu des scribes ara- 
méophones, de Memphis a Bactres, puisqu’elle considére en synopse le corpus 
araméen d’Egypte et les archives de Bactres (Naveh / Shaked 2012), faisant 
ainsi le lien avec la communication de W. Henkelman : en collaboration, ’'un 
et l’autre viennent d’ailleurs de publier une étude fondamentale et trés nova- 
trice sur les « tailles » bactriennes datées de Darius III*”. L’étude synoptique 
de M. Folmer permet de mieux comprendre dans ses détails quotidiens I’épis- 
tolographie araméenne officielle échangée dans différentes administrations 
satrapiques. Sans surprise, cette nouvelle documentation a soulevé un grand 
intérét chez les historiens de l’empire achéménide, y compris parce qu’elle il- 
lustre aussi la période de transition entre Darius et Alexandre**. Elle est donc 
utilisée et introduite par plusieurs auteurs au cours de ce colloque : Garrison 
§3.7 (usage des sceaux) ; Tavernier §3.4 (circulation des ordres dans des chan- 
celleries multilingues) ; Tuplin (terminologie administrative). Les nouveaux 
documents bactriens sont particuliérement éloquents dés lors que l’on entend 
mettre en évidence les pratiques administratives comparables ou identiques 
d’un bout a lautre de l’empire. 


4 Dela centralité des sources persépolitaines 


Pour des raisons que l’on connait bien maintenant (voir Briant / Henkelman / 
Stolper 2008, et ici méme les rappels de Stolper sur le programme de Chicago), 
les sources persépolitaines tiennent une place centrale dans les discussions 
sur la signature impériale. Bien que, en introduction de son papier, Matthew 
Stolper souligne que son intervention est moins consacrée a la signature im- 
périale qu’au fonctionnement de l’administration en Perse elle-méme, ses ana- 
lyses philologiques et historiques minutieuses (accompagnées d’éditions-tra- 
ductions de 7 textes) sont particuliérement ¢loquentes sur les investigations 
faites auprés des comptables et chefs de magasins « et leurs collégues », et 
sur les punitions infligées au nom du roi. Cette communication peut/doit étre 
lue en synopse avec l’édition des fragments de Kandahar par Fisher / Stolper 
(2015), qui en disent long sur l’existence d’une archive et d’une administration 
de type persépolitain en Arachosie : ce que montre fort bien Henkelman dans 
sa propre communication, en étendant l’analyse a la présence de Il’Arachosie 
et des Arachosiens dans les tablettes de Persépolis proprement dites (§3.1.1.) 





47 Naveh/ Shaked 2012 : DI—-18 ; Henkelman / Folmer 2016. 

48 Voir déja Briant 2009 : 148-151, et 2010a : 178-182 (j’avais eu la chance d’avoir accés 
au livre de Naveh / Shaked avant publication ; également Henkelman 2008 : 108, 128, 
150, 212) ; ’importance de cette documentation est également soulignée par Mairs 
2016, dans le cadre d’une réflexion sur les continuités achéménido-hellénistiques. 
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Les sources persépolitaines, on le sait, ne sont pas limitées aux tablettes 
élamites et aux sceaux portées sur elles (Garrison). On y trouve également des 
tablettes araméennes (PFAT), moins nombreuses, au texte souvent fort peu 
développé (to say the least), dont A. Azzoni est chargée de la publication au 
sein de l’équipe de Chicago. Seule (Azzoni 2008) ou en collaboration (Azzoni 
/ Dusinberre 2014 ; Azzoni / Stolper 2015), Azzoni a déja présenté une partie 
du matériel, tout en soulignant qu’il reste bien des incertitudes concernant les 
liens fonctionnels qui, d’une maniére ou d’une autre, rattachent le matériel 
araméen a l’ensemble de l’archive persépolitaine. Les tablettes présentées ici 
entretiennent un rapport assez évident avec les tablettes de la série J et de la 
série Q. On y découvre, entre autres, l’existence d’un « barbier du roi » (lec- 
ture Azzoni). 

La présence dans les différentes régions de l’empire d’archives de type 
persépolitain semble étre maintenant (justement) admise par nombre de 
commentateurs (voir également Garrison § 3.2 : Suse / Kandahar ; §3.3-4 : 
Daskyleion / Seyitomer Héytik ; 3.5 : Memphis, etc.). C’est ce que montre au 
mieux l’étude de W. Henkelman (un livre plut6t qu’un article ou une com- 
munication !), qui concerne plus spécifiquement I’Elam, la Perse, le Plateau 
iranien et l’Asie centrale (avec des plongées dans des documentations autres, 
par exemple l’archéologie des silos et réserves du Levant : §2.1.2). La Médie 
(Ecbatane), l’Arachosie et la Bactriane” y sont particuliérement traitées, ainsi 
que les rapports entre les différentes régions, via par exemple les envois de 
kurta’ dun point a l’autre, etc. I] s’agit la d’une analyse synthétique, qui il- 
lustre au mieux « la vision dure », au sein de laquelle toutes les sources sont 
mobilisées en collaboration intime. 


5 Sources narratives hellénistico-romaines et histoire achéménide 
tardive 

En lisant l’étude de Henkelman, on ne peut qu’étre frappé du fait qu’il ouvre 
son propos avec un passage d’Arrien (VI.23.4—6), dont il offre un commen- 
taire achéménide approfondi, mais aussi qu’il introduise nombre de textes 
classiques et hellénistiques, qui viennent nourrir sa discussion sur « la si- 
gnature impériale ». Il affirme également se situer en désaccord avec la com- 
munication présentée par K. Ruffing sur « Arrian und die Verwaltung des 
Achaimeniden-Reichs », marquée par un scepticisme sur le bénéfice que l’his- 
torien de l’empire achéménide peut tirer de la lecture de l’Anabase et de l’Inde. 
Le méme theme est abordé par S. Miller a partir de l’examen de Quinte- 
Curce, de Justin/Trogue-Pompée, de Diodore et de Plutarque : tout en listant 





49 Voir aussi Henkelman, sous-presse. 
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des références pertinentes, elle aussi souligne surtout l’incertitude et le vague 
des informations achémeénides de ces auteurs. Certes, les informations ap- 
portées apparaissent dans certains contextes privilégiés (Briant 2003 : 16-18 
et passim ; 2015a : x-xv). Mais il convient d’envisager dans leur globalité 
contextuelle les apports des sources de l’époque d’Alexandre a notre connais- 
sance de l’empire de Darius II. Je précise également que, si l’on veut vraiment 
mener une telle étude, 11 conviendrait de prendre en compte les sources de la 
haute période des diadoques, et plus particuliérement Diodore X VHI-XIX 
(e.g. RTP 137-188), sans oublier Plutarque, Euméne (RTP 99-102 ; 209°°). 
Strabon est une autre source importante*', et tant d’autres textes encore (je 
pense en particulier aux Economiques du Pseudo-Aristote”). 

Je reste quant 4 moi convaincu que « les historiens d’Alexandre [consti- 
tuent] une autre source “achéménide” », d’une importance capitale (HEP 
713-715 ; HPE 693-695), a la condition, bien entendu, d’en faire une lecture 
critique contextuelle™, et a la condition « d’opérer de multiples rapproche- 
ments raisonnés avec des sources d’origines et de natures différentes » (RTP 
505). Une telle approche a aussi été adopté par Bruno Jacobs, dans son essai 
de connecter les listes des pays dans les inscriptions royales avec les infor- 
mations pertinentes dans les histoires d’Alexandre et avec les divisions de 
Triparadeisos et de Babylon du début de ’époque hellenistique (Jacobs 1994). 
Cette perspective est renforcée avec sa contribution ici méme, ou les tablettes 
de Persépolis sont invoquées et intégrées. 

Un autre exemple, parmi beaucoup d’autres, se trouve dans les rapports 
entre un passage d’Arrien concernant les sacrifices autour du tombeau de 
Cyrus et les informations tirées des mémes archives de Persépolis™, mais aus- 
si a de nombreux corpus qui permettent de dresser un tableau, méme incom- 
plet, de l’empire de Darius III : joints a celui des textes babyloniens, araméens 
et des documents iconographiques et numismatiques, l’apport spécifique des 
sources littéraires hellénistiques est loin d’étre négligeable. Les progrés ré- 





50  Ci-dessus note 35. Le texte de Plutarque et quelques autres suffisent a ruiner le 
postulat selon lequel les sources hellénistiques ne feraient aucune allusion « aux 
archives et aux chancelleries » (S. Miller). 

51 Voir la récente édition-traduction commentée du Livre XV par P. O. Leroy (2016). 

52 Voir Briant 2009 : 165-8. Sur les Economiques, on peut consulter les commentaires 
récents de Zoepffel (2006) et de Valente (2011). 

53 Voir mes remarques de méthode dans Briant 1994b. 

54 HEP 107—108 (HPE 94-5) avec les enrichissements apportés par Henkelman 2008 : 
432, n. 997, et surtout Henkelman 2003, en particulier 152-154 ; voir également 
Henkelman 2011 a propos des rapports entre les peuples pasteurs du Zagros [HEP 
747-753 ; HPE 726-733] et les élevages de petit et gros bétail gérés par l’administra- 
tion persépolitaine. 
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alisés dans la connaissance archéologique de Pasargades permettent égale- 
ment de mettre en doute telle ou telle hypothése sur telle décision prise par 
Alexandre au retour de I’Inde*. 

Je crois done que W. Henkelman (§1) rend compte d’une réalité heuris- 
tique indiscutable, lorsqu’il ouvre son propos avec un passage d’Arrien™, a 
partir duquel il s’interroge sur les capacités logistiques achéménides et sur 
les réserves impériales disposées dans tous les territoires telles qu’elles sont 
présentes dans d’autres corpus (¢lamite ; araméen, archéologique)*’. Il montre 
que, si l’on fait effort d’inscrire les informations des textes hellénistiques 
dans le contexte achéménide (« with ‘Fortification eyes’ » : WH), ils prennent 
une signification et une importance qui échappent a lecture cursive. On fera 
les mémes réflexions 4 propos de son développement sur les bématistes et 
sur organisation technique et fonctionnelle des routes achéménides**. Les 
rapprochements possibles entre informations tirées du corpus persépolitain 
et informations tirées des textes hellénistiques sont trés souvent extrémement 
suggestifs, au point que, de mon point de vue, plutdt que de désigner ces 
sources comme nourrissant exclusivement l’histoire d’Alexandre, il convient 
d’en faire la base documentaire d’une histoire globale, a travers une réflexion 
approfondie sur les continuités/ruptures dans l’empire de Darius conquis 
par le Macédonien*®. Réunies dans un dossier exhaustif avec d’autres docu- 





55 Il est clair en particulier que le postulat de l’interprétation de Badian 1996 (néga- 
tion de l’existence d’un temple d’Athéna-Anahita a Pasargades) repose sur l’image 
désormais obsolete d’une « capitale vide »; sur les prospections a Pasargades, voir 
Boucharlat 2007 ; sur les fouilles de sauvetage dans le Tang-e Bolaghi voir ARTA 
2009.001—006 et ici-méme les remarques de P. Callieri. 

56 Voir également Callieri §3 a propos d’Arrien, Inde 38.9, et des magasins royaux 
achéménides, en concluant que le passage d’Arrien « matches the information of the 
Persepolis Elamite documents on the organization of the official travels » ; voir sur 
cette interprétation les nuances apportées par Henkelman, note 53 

57 Surlesréserves disposées dans les territoires achéménides et utilisées par Alexandre, 
voir aussi Briant, sous-presse(1) ; voir également l’intéressant article de S. Dalley 
(2014), qui, en reconstituant le trajet de Nehtihor entre Babylone et Damas, montre 
que c’est en raison des réserves et silos répartis dans l’ancienne Assyrie et en raison 
des ressources en eau de la région, qu’Alexandre et son armée ont pu y trouver leur 
subsistance pendant une quinzaine de jours avant la bataille de Gaugameéeles. (Je 
reste en revanche trés réticent 4 considérer que les « domaines » en question sont 
des domaines personnels d’ArSama : voir Briant 2006b, en particulier 349-351 ; 
également ici méme Henkelman, note 186). 

58 Voir également Briant 2016b : 255—268 (« Routes nouvelles ou sentiers battus ? »). 

59 Voir KCP, Foreword §7 ; voir déja Briant / Joannés 2006. Cité également par 
Henkelman, le cas des cataractes du Tigre constitue un exemple particuli¢rement 
probant: Briant 2010a : 89-93 ; 2016a : 74-78 (avec bibliographie); KCP, ch. 28 
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mentations, les sources gréco-latines permettent de nourrir notre analyse de 
lempire de Darius ; dans le méme temps, le contexte achéménide permet de 
mieux comprendre telle ou telle décision d’Alexandre ou tel ou tel épisode®. 
Lexemple confirme pleinement, a mon sens, que l’avenir n’est pas aux livres 
répétitifs sur Phistoire d’Alexandre, mais a des livres qui embrassent /’his- 
toire de Darius et d’Alexandre dans le cadre d’une transition d’empires”. 





(« The katarraktes of the Tigris: trade and shipping in Babylonia from Darius to 
Alexander »). 

60 Voir en particulier Henkelman §1 sur la marche d’Alexandre et de son armée en 
Gédrosie : « All of this does not turn the Gedrosian desert into a Persian paradise, 
but it does show that it was possible to cross the region in a relatively organized and 
civilized way ». Fondée sur une documentation exhaustive, aussi bien achéménide 
qwhellénistique, une telle conclusion nourrit la discussion déja ancienne sur la ‘ra- 
tionalité’ des choix stratégiques d’Alexandre, qui avait été soulignée avec force par 
Kraft 1971, lui-méme bientét contredit sans concession par E. Badian (1975 : 55—57 
a propos de l’épisode gédrosien). 

61  Briant 2016b : 556-569. 
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Abréviations 
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Harkipi 120 

Harnufe 657 

Harpagus 620 

Harpalus 299, 302, 303, 307, 308 
Harrena 177 

Harrinzis 761 


HaSyavaxsu, Hashavakhshu 428, 430, 
502, 655 


Hatin 703 

Haturdada 78, 205 
Hauzinana 780, 781 
Hegesistratus 651 
Henkelman, Wouter F.M.  LII 
Hephaistion 296, 305, 306 
Heraclides 117 


Herodotus XII, XIII, 3, 8, 14, 16, 23, 65, 
69, 70, 82, 116, 121, 157, 167, 282, 
284, 295, 321, 323, 325, 477, 498, 
536, 615, 617, 619, 627, 715, 831, 832 


v. Achaemenes 
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Herzfeld, Ernst Emil VIII, IX, 
XXX VII-XXXIX, XLIT-XLV, 
XLVIII 


Hieron 628, 649 
Hieronymus of Cardia 328 
Hindukka 52, 53 
Hinz, Walther XLVIII 
Hinzani 622 
Hippias 621, 628, 649 
Hitler, Adolf XLII 
Hor 622, 656—658 
Hor son of Diameniry 688 
Hornibrook, William XLIV 
Hornufi 622, 623 
Horwedja 495 
Htp-Hp 502 
Htp-3s.t 502 
Humana _ 165, 167 
Huptikama 164 
Husraw I 583, 585 
Huta-x-x-’ 702, 704 
(H)utana- 167 
Hydarnes, Mitarna, Vidrna 
Hystanes 702 
Hystaspes, ViStaspa (barley sup- 
plier) 565, 653, 662 
Hystaspes, MiSdaSba, Vistaspa (father of 
Darius I) 27-29, 132, 133, 
Hystaspes, ViStaspa (military commander 
of Darius III) 564, 565, 615 
Hystaspes, Vistaspa (son of 
Xerxes I) 564 


132, 133 


Ibbaka 74 
Iddin-Marduk 142, 143 
Idra 705 

Idrieus 304, 616 

Imbia 705 
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Innin-abhé-iddin 142 
Iphicrates 616, 621 
Irdabada_ 72, 73 


Irdabama_ 122, 123, 135, 156, 159, 562, 
637, 760 


Irdabanus 150 

Irdabara 776 

IrdakaSa_ 776 

Irdamissa_ 164 

Irdapirna_v. Artaphernes (satrap) 


Irdatakma 58, 155-157, 163, 188, 190, 
208-212 


Irdaupirriya 779, 781 
IrdawiS 73 


Irdu(k)bama 52, 155, 157, 158, 205, 208, 
209, 211-213, 216, 217 


Irdumartiya 362, 526, 535, 536, 772, 773 
Irdumasda 54, 55, 780 

Irmakka 780 

IrSama_ v. Arsames (satrap of Egypt) 
IrSena 95 

IrtaSduna_ vv. Artystone 

Irtuppiya 760 

Isiyaton 654 

Istin 52,53 

Itamenes 620 


Itti-Marduk-balatu 
145-148 


Itoru 680, 685 
Jedaniah 656 
Jehohanan 637 
Johnson, Samuel LII 
Jones, Charles E. XLIX 


Josephus 617, 625, 626, 629, 634, 636, 
638, 640 


Justin 46, 296, 297, 302, 308-311, 842 
Kabba 531, 532 


130, 142, 143, 


867 


Kalas 322, 323 
Kallisthenes 295, 297, 302 
Kambyses__v. Cambyses 
Kamezza 74 

Kamra 784 

Kamrakka 164, 783 
KamSabana 637 

Kamul 152 

Kantor, Helene XLVIUI, LII 
Kanzaza 530 

Kar[...] 776 

Karen 564 

Karki8 (kKapnuskira) 101, 102 


Karki§ (satrap) 15, 49-52, 54,156, 166, 


209, 570 
Karki (scribe) 368, 389-395, 397 
Karkis (various) 94, 124, 126, 127 
Karma 98, 193, 195, 531, 532 
Karsuka 124 
Karukku 126 
KaSbaruda 788 
Katukka 58, 186, 188 
Kaufadata 564,565, 623 
KawadI 582, 583, 585 
Kenzasirma 501, 646, 652 
Khnumemakhet 491, 681 
Khnumpres 688 
Khvardushta 419, 422, 429 
Kin-zéri 703 
Kiribtu) 729 
Kitete 94 
Kleitarchos 
Kleitos 


Kleomenes aus Naukratis 
of Naucratis 


Kosakan 653 


v. Cleitarchus 
v. Cleitus 


v. Cleomenes 
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Krefter, Friedrich XLIV 
Ktesias_v. Ctesias 
Kunda_ 164 

Kurtezza 776,777 
Kuru8 vy. Cyrus II 
KurziS 787 
Kurziyan 127, 128, 
124, 125, 


Kuyaras 120, 


Kusra 


Kyros_ v. Cyrus 

Labasi 710 

Leonymus 625, 650, 651 
Lewis, David M. XLVIII 
Liblut 351, 357, 705, 730, 731 
Lycomedes 651 

Lycon 621 

Machatas 307 
Madan-Sarru-usur 706 
Magawa 682 

Makus 779 

Mamakurra 124 
MamannuwiS 530 
Mamba[...Jra_ 16 

Manada 459 

Manakka_ 157 

Mandrocles 616 

Manezza, Mannizza 93, 158-161 


Mania 624, 625, 628, 633, 634, 641, 649, 
650 

Mannanda 74 

Mannizza_ vy. Manezza 
495, 498, 653 
Mannuya 102, 211 
Marazana 795 


Marcianus of Heraclea 58 


Mannuki 
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Mardontes, Mardunda 52, 53, 78, 114, 
115 


Marduk 421, 654 

Marduka 351,397, 457 
Marduk-eriba 710 
Marduk-nasir-apli 731 
Mardunda__v. Mardontes 
Margudata 652 

Marriya 123 

Marriyadadda 211 

Martiti 124 

Martiya 196 

617, 650 

MasdayaSna_ v. Mazdayazna 
Matika 160 

Maudad(d)a 164 

Maukama_ 167 

Mauparna, Maupirna 164, 787, 788 
76, 304, 620, 627, 628, 633, 


Mascames 


Mausolus 
835 
Mautranka 160 

Mauwziah 426, 427 
Mauziah 656 

Mauzissa 205, 206, 212 
Mayrhofer, Manfred XLVII 
Mazaces 620 
Mazamanna 93 
Mazdayazna, MasdayaSna_ 16, 654 
Medates 651 

Megabates 536 

Megasthenes 65-67, 184, 185, 330 
Memnon 621 

MenanderI 182, 214 
Mentor 621 
Micapata 654 
MikraSba 94 
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Mirakkama_ 102 
Miramanna_ 164 
Mirayauda 73, 190 
Mirinzana 795 
Misadda 73 
Misapata 681 


MiSdaSba _ v. Hystaspes (father of 
Darius I) 


Misdaya 500 
MisSabadda_ 165 
Mitarna v. Hydarnes 
Mithradates 623, 652, 660 
MiOravasista 619 
MithravaxsSu 663 
Mithredath 652 
Mithridates 620, 621 
Mithrines 624, 651 
Mitrabadda 98, 193, 195 
Mitradates 616, 650 
Mitrina 779 

Mitris 784 

Mitukka 210 

Mizza 791 
Mnesimachus 165 
Mordecai 657 

Moses 658 

Mrq_ 682 

Mspty 681 

Murasi 517, 637, 720, 722 
Murtiya 791 
MuSallim-Marduk 730 
MuSézib-Marduk 730 
Mytrh3 683, 686 

Mztp 652 

Nabedun 160, 
Nabonidus 59, 703, 718, 727 





Nabu‘agab 426, 431, 503-505, 655 
Nabuchodonosor v. Nebuchadnezzar (II) 
Nabudalani 654 

Nabi-Sarru-usur 706 

Nabusharah 498, 499 

Nabushezib 498, 499 

Nader Sah 151, 158 

Nadin 710 

Nafabarzana 623, 662, 664, 666—668 


Nafaina 490, 495, 497, 498, 639, 653, 
654 


Nakhthor, Nehtihor 358, 417, 420—422, 
430, 437, 501, 506, 559, 620, 622, 
636, 638, 646, 654, 844 


Nakmanda 73 

Nana 471 

Nanaia 118 

Nana-iddin 367, 374, 389, 391-396 
Nanaja-éreS 705 

Napiriga-kitin 124 

Napumalika 123 

Naqma 471 

Narisanka 783, 784 

Nariyamana 211 

NariyamartiS 95 

Nariyapikna 94, 166 

Narizamana_ 162 

Nathan (son of Ananiah) 426, 427 
Nathan (son of Mauwziah) 426, 427 
Naumiya 787 


Nearchus 47, 48, 51, 58, 80, 138, 139, 
141, 142, 284, 297, 310 


Nebuchadnezzar, Nabuchodonosor (II) 
14, 635, 637, 701, 702, 706, 718, 722, 
727, 733 


Nebuchadnezzar III 703 
NebuchadnezzarIV 709 
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Nebukadnezar v. Nebuchadnezzar (II) 


Nehemiah 476, 615, 621, 626, 630, 637, 
641, 645, 654—658, 828 


Nehtihor v. Nakhthor 

Nepos 616, 620 

Nidinti-Bél 703 

Ninurta-gamil 710 

Niriabignu 147 

Nurafratara 428-430, 432, 502, 654 
Nusika 781 

NuSuka 779-781 

Ohrmazd TV 607 

Olmstead, Albert T. XLVUI, XLIX 
Olympias 307 

Onaphas_ 167 

Onesicritus 51, 295, 297, 298, 302, 310 
Oroetes 617 

Orontes (relative of the king) 618 
Orontes (satrap of Armenia) 625 
Orontes (satrap of Mysia) 624, 649 
Osorwer 643 

Ostanes 637, 656, 657 

Otanes 167 

Oudiastes 616 

Oxathras 620 

Oxyartes 620 

Oxydates 307, 309 

P3-n-Hr 652 

Pagakanna 702, 704 

Pahi 617 

Paisana 498, 653 

Pammenes_ 621 

Pamun 502 

175, 176, 181 

Parindadda _v. Pherendates 
Parmenion 299, 301, 307-309 


Panini 


Parnakka, Parnakku XXII, XXIII, 
52, 72, 76, 98, 100, 115, 129, 137, 
157-160, 163, 177, 193, 211, 362, 418, 
458, 459, 461, 523, 526, 530, 531, 
546, 614, 635, 729, 744, 750, 758, 
760, 773, 774 


Parnava 643 
Parnuma 120 

Parru. 124 

Parysatis 166, 167 
Pasion 621 
Pasiphernes 615, 625 
Peftuauneith 504,505 
Perdiccas 303 


Peteese, Peteise 492, 495, 496, 680, 685, 
687 

Petosiris 502, 653 

Petrie, Sir Flinders 86, 88-91 

Peucestas XXII, XXIII, 68 

Phalinus 621 

Pharasmanes 25 

616, 620, 628, 633 


Pherendates, Farnadata, Parindadda 
XXII, XXIII, 78, 348, 359, 360, 370, 
372, 373, 378, 380, 388, 491, 504, 
681, 685, 838 


Phila 307 

Philip H 302-304, 307, 325 
Philip HI 472, 474 
Philippus (satrap) 306 
Philiscus 628, 633 
Philonides 70 

Philotas 299, 309 
Phocion 616 

Photius 284, 326-330, 625 
Phrataphernes 55 

Pia 617 

PirtiS 125, 127, 128 


Pharnabazus 
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PiSiya 771-773 
Pissuthnes 628 
Pixodarus 304, 383, 384, 628, 640, 834 


Plutarch 46, 55, 132, 180, 296-298, 
300-304, 308, 310, 311, 618, 625, 
700, 842, 843 


Poebel, Arno XLV, XLVI 
Polyaenus 417, 620 
Polycletus 271 
Polydamas 62 


Pompeius Trogus 
311, 842 


Pope, Arthur Upham XLIV 
Protesilaus 629 

Psametik vy. Psammetichus 
Psammetichus 1 496, 687 
Psammetichus III 121, 677 
PsamSek, Psamshek 646, 654 
Psamsineith 652, 660 
Pseudo-Aristotle 76, 843 
Psgw Shahru 654 
Ptah-hotep 625 


Ptolemaeus (geographer) 51, 54, 132, 
145, 154, 214 


Ptolemaeus (I) 296, 297, 307, 310, 472, 
474, 839 


Ptolemaeus III 296 
Ptolemaeus IV 296, 297 
Ptolemy v. Ptolemaeus 
PukSa 531, 532 
Qadmiel 470 

Qésel 470 

Ram‘ay 471 
Ramnadaina 490, 652 
Rasakas 834 

RaSdauka 73 

Rasta 358, 380, 387, 430, 501, 655 


296, 297, 308, 310, 


RateSda 164, 165 

Rauka 348, 360, 491, 498, 643, 654 
Ravaka_v. Rauka 

Rehum 377, 425, 431, 653 

728, 729 

Remit 703 

Reza Shah Pahlavi XLIII, XLIV 
Rhathines 620, 640, 649 
Rhathymus 650 

Rhoisaces 834 


Roosevelt, Franklin Delano XXXVII, 
XLVI 


Root, MargaretC. XLIX 

Rwgy, Rwge 680, 681, 686 

Sabictas 322 

Saddami&sa 78 

Saddumis 536 

Sakka-x-zana 784 

Saktiti 127, 128 

Samanda 761, 772, 774-776 

Samasyillek 651, 660 

Samhat 71 

118, 131, 147, 654, 660 

Sa-nasisu 709 

Sanballat 617, 621, 628, 630, 639, 641, 
645, 646, 649, 654 

Sandoces 650 

Sapir XXXII, XXXIII, 835 

Sarbaladda 102, 638 

Sarru-diru 131, 705 

Sasobek 387, 442, 504, 505 

Sassakka 73 

Satabara 504, 505 


Sathrabuzanes, Sathrubarzanes, 
Shetharbozenai 625, 641, 649-651 


Satibara 682 


Ré*1-alpi 


Samu 
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Sati-kitin 124 
Sati-Simut 94 
Satrabanus 784 
Satrapana 783 

Saukara 784 

Schmidt, Erich F. XLIV, XLV 
Schmitt, Ridiger XLVIII 
Scylax 209 

Sedda 779, 780 
Sedduna 787 

Seha 617, 622 

Seho 656, 657 

Semelios 650 
Semiramis 215 
Se8bazzar 654 

Shamou v. Samu 
Shapur_ v. Sapir 
Sheshbazzar_ v. SeSbazzar 
Shetharbozenai__v. Sathrabuzanes 
Shimshai _v. SimSai 
Sibyrtius 15, 184 
Simakka 125 

Sim8ai 425, 430, 655 
Sin-bél-usur 705, 731 
SineriS 495, 651 

Sirku 730, 731 
Sisimithres 56, 302, 620, 649 
Sisines 625 

Sobek 497 

Spaita 623 

Spitamenes 298, 620 
Spithridates 620 

Stages 628, 633, 634, 650 
Stasanor 55 

Stateira 616 
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Strabo 46, 54, 100, 116, 144, 145, 154, 
265, 271, 272, 843 


Subara 788 

Suddayauda 101, 102 

Sukarra 783, 784 

Sullaggira, Sullakira 124, 125, 530 
Sutruk-NahhunteI 152, 339 
Sutruk-Nahhunte II 338, 339 
Sutukka 776, 777 
Takumminna 212 

Talimu 705 

Talmaios  v. Ptolemaeus I 
Tammaritul 98, 339 
Tammasda 98 

Tamos 628, 633, 641, 649, 650 
TamSakama 72 

Taneferher 684 

Tar... 784 

Targelius 835 

Tattannu, Tattenai 625, 706 
Tawaret 683 

Taxiles 180 

Te(a)tukka 74 

Telephus 46 

Tep-kitin 124, 125 
Terituchmes 616 
Themistocles 58, 617 
Theopompus 618, 624 
Thomas, Homer XLVI 
Tigranes 617, 625, 628, 650 
Timagenes 310 

Timagoras 620 

Timocrates 610 

Tiribazus 616, 625, 626, 650 
Tiridates 116, 308, 617, 628, 649 
Tissaphernes 166, 621, 624, 628, 633 
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Tithraustes 620 
Tlepolemos 15 

Tobiah 621, 630 
TIrkmnh, Trkmn’ 654 
Tsenhor 680 
Tumarrimeya 16 
Ubaru 723, 724 
Ubaruda 73 

Udana_ 165, 167 
Ukbarus 73 

Ukbateya 95 
Ukurradus 772-774 
Umar’umira’ 147 
Umbadus 72 

Umis(8)a 124, 125 
Umisduma 95 

Unapa_ 167 

Upastabara 654 
UraStukka 73 

USaya 134, 164, 198, 201 
U8baka 95 

USpirda 73 

UsSabadus 106 
UssuSnakana 763 
UStana 54 

UStanna (Mistanna) 94 
USstanu (governor) 702, 709 
Utay 470 

Utira 94 

Vahudata 499, 646, 653 
VahuvaxSu 631 
Vahya-atar 631, 636, 654 
Vahyazdata 50,51, 156, 166, 215 
Vaidyura 564, 623 
Vakhshudata v. VaxSudata 
Vanata- 459 


Varaza 498 

Varéavarzana 662, 664, 665 
Varfish 420—422 

Varuvahya 420-422 
VaxSuabradata 623, 663, 667, 668 
Vaxsudata 653, 662, 664, 665 
VaxSuvahista 639, 651 


Vidranga 490, 491, 622, 630, 644, 652, 
654, 656, 657 


Vidrna_v. Hydarnes 
Vistaspa v. Hystaspes 
Vivana 156, 166-168, 215 
Wael 471 

Wahibre 504, 505 


Wahibreemakhet, Wahpremahi 503, 
622, 660, 661 


War-Adur-Gusnasp 603 
Wennefer 683 

Wilson, John A. XLIV 
Windad-Xwarséd 589 
Wispamithra 683 

Wstn 683 

Wukka 203, 205, 212-214, 216, 217 
Xenias 621 


Xenophon 65, 67, 69, 70, 77, 295, 617, 
618, 625, 627, 628, 631, 640, 700 


Xerxes] XXVI, XXIX, 15, 52, 72, 102, 
104, 115, 121, 216, 260, 268, 269, 
308, 493, 495, 542, 550-552, 556, 
557, 560, 563, 564, 570, 617, 618, 691, 
700, 702, 709, 710, 715, 719, 727, 
728, 734, 831, 838 


Xuanzang 214, 215 
Yaddou‘a 621 

Yazaka 498, 653 
Yazdgerd III 586 
Yedaniah 423, 434, 439 
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Yuda 134, 199 
Zakarna 211 
Zakurra 58, 188, 210 
Zamasba 54, 98, 99 
ZamuS 75 

Zaris 780 
Zatavahya 654 
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Zenis 624, 625, 628, 633, 634, 641, 649 
Zenon 477 

Zerubbabel 649 

Zinini 124 

Zirrusika 779, 781 

Zisandus 211 


ZisSawiS 115, 157, 163, 164, 362, 364, 
368, 418, 526, 546, 750, 760 
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...manuS 783 
/g.kd/r 654 
‘Asaliyeh 80 
Abadeh 100, 137, 145 
Abanu 700 
Abarsahr 605 
Abydus 490, 654 
Across-the-River 
Adurbadagan 605 
Aeolis 324, 633, 641, 649, 651 
Afghanistan 563 

Afrasiab 285 

Africa 13, 28 

Agmadana_v. Ecbatana, esp. 106, 198 
Agypten  v. Egypt 

Agypter v. Egyptians 

Ahwaz 97 
Ai Khanum 
Aigion 70 
Akaufaciya 8, 13, 15, 16, 20, 30, 32, 33 
Akbaddana__ v. Ecbatana, esp. 198 
Akesines 325 

Akkad 702 

Akra_ 178, 179 

Albania 599 

Alexandria (Egypt) 297 
Alexandria-of-the-Caucasus 214 


v. Transeuphratene 


265, 285, 286 


Alexandropolis 154 
Alinda 304 
Altintepe 184 
Altyn 10 270 
Amainakana 662 
Ammonites 621 
Amphipolis 307 


Ami 587, 589, 591-594 


Anatolia XLIII, 133, 337, 342, 382, 549, 
552, 569, 615, 628, 634, 650-652, 
827, 833, 836 


Angali Canal 138 

Anshan, Ansan 340 

Antarranti$ 125, 782 

Antioch-in-Persis 143 

Anuradhapura 175 

Anzar(inna) 95 

Apostana 80 

Arabia, Arbaya 25, 30-35, 59, 61, 77, 91, 
179, 630, 654 

Arab(ian)s 31-33, 55, 61, 62, 156, 621 


Arachosia, Haramatis, Harauvatis, 
Harumatis XXII, XXIII, XXXII, 
XXXIII, 10, 11, 14, 15, 23, 30-35, 51, 
54, 99, 102, 104-109, 149, 150, 152— 
174, 177, 178, 184, 185, 193, 195, 208, 
210, 215, 216, 283, 306, 323-325, 327, 
329, 629, 630, 636-638, 641, 652, 
653, 655, 836, 841, 842 


Arachosians 14, 31-33, 56, 106, 154, 
156, 158, 324-326, 841 


Arachotos/-oi (city) XXXII, XXXII, 
154, 308 


Arachotos (river) 152, 154 


Arad 469-471, 475, 477, 621, 623, 624, 
629, 638, 651, 652, 839, 840 


639, 662-668 
505, 721 

Arbaya_ v. Arabia 

Arbela 14, 654 

Arbelans 13, 14, 17, 32, 33 

Arbelitis 326, 329 

Ardan 599-601 


Araivant 


Aramaeans 
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ArdaSir-xwarrah 589 


Areia, Haraiva 10, 11, 30-35, 55, 163, 


306, 329 

Areians 56, 324, 326 

Argan, Arjan 61, 62, 97, 338 

Argandab 152, 158 

Arjan v. Argan 

338, 836 

Armenia, Armin, Armina 9, 10, 30-35, 
68, 324, 327, 338, 594-602, 625, 627, 
633, 639, 650, 836 


31-33, 325, 629 


v. Armenia 


Armavir 


Armenians 
Armin 
Armina_ v. Armenia 
Artuki 631, 636 
Arzuhin 654 
Asagarta_ v. Sagartia 


Asia Minor, Asie mineure, 
Kleinasien X, XI, 17—19, 24, 69, 
166, 329, 833, 834, 836, 838 
Asie centrale v. Central Asia 
Asie mineure v. Asia Minor 
Assaceni 324, 327 


Assyria, AQura XXXII, XXXII, 30-35, 
716, 717, 844 


14, 31-33, 59, 120, 121, 721 
Asurukkanu 143, 145 

Athenians 385 

A@ura vy. Assyria 

Ayiltammu 130 

678, 680, 691, 693, 830 
BabiruS vv. Babylonia 


Babylon XXXII, XXXIII, 11, 12, 24, 
76, 99, 102, 131, 146-148, 268, 272, 
297, 299, 300, 302, 303, 307, 308, 
324-329, 376, 383, 413, 418, 419, 425, 
431, 501, 523, 570, 658, 699-702, 


Assyrians 


Ayn Manawir 
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707-710, 717, 719, 723-726, 728, 
730-733, 831, 832, 843, 844 


Babylonia, Babirus XXVI, XXVII, 
XXXI, XX XIII, 30-35, 48, 59-61, 
74-76, 110, 114, 126, 131, 143, 149, 
165-167, 180, 209, 299, 324, 326, 
328, 329, 337, 342, 350-352, 354, 
356, 357, 382, 476, 478, 493, 499, 517, 
638, 640, 642, 699-707, 709, 715, 
717, 718, 720, 722, 726-728, 733, 
734, 832, 833, 836-840 


Babylonians 22, 31-33, 98, 118, 131, 
142, 143, 146, 148, 339, 353, 354, 378, 
417, 420, 421, 424, 425, 438, 439, 501, 
647, 724, 726-728, 732, 836 


Bactra, Baktra XXXII, XX XIII, 11, 66, 
77, 142, 284, 297, 300, 302, 308, 325, 
413, 414, 418, 841 

Bactria, Baktrien, Baxtris X, XI, XIV— 
XVI, XXII, XXIII, XXX-XX XIII, 
4,9, 10, 11, 23, 30-35, 56, 57, 60, 63, 
70, 71, 79, 83, 115, 142, 147, 150, 165, 
172, 173, 177, 178, 185, 188, 208, 210, 
216, 270, 285, 297, 302, 304, 306, 
326, 329, 337, 345, 347, 356-358, 
377, 381, 413-416, 419, 429, 431, 443, 
444, 478, 502, 506, 507, 523, 555, 
563, 564, 623, 629, 630, 634, 639, 
642-645, 650—655, 700, 781, 828, 
832, 833, 836, 838, 840, 842 


Bactrians, Baktrer 31-33, 56, 137, 151, 
210, 324, 325, 415, 430, 436, 836 


Baft 54 
Bagram 157, 206, 214-217 
Bakhl 603 


Baktra, Baktrer, Baktrien 
Bactrians, Bactria 


Balkh 270, 563; cf Bactra 
Baloéistan 46, 48, 54, 60, 209 
Bampir 52 
Bandar-e ‘Abbas 


v. Bactra, 


16, 55, 60 
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Bandar Siraf 141 

Bangaway 152 

Bannt Basin 178 

BanuyaS 787 

Bard-e Kargar 152 

Bardak-e Siah 135, 136, 139, 140 
Barna/Badra 48 

BarniS 78 

Barrikana  v. Parikana 
Barubaresana__v. Paropamisadae 
Basakerd 16 

Baxtris 


Bazaha 


v. Bactria 
601, 602 
302 


Beersheba, Beersheva_ 85, 91, 92, 469, 
471, 621, 623, 839 


Behbahan 97, 113, 521 

Beste 158 

Bisapuhr 196 

Bisotin XXII, XXIII, XXX, XXXI,, 4, 
5, 7-10, 12, 14, 19, 21, 22, 24, 25, 27, 
50, 132, 154, 156, 167, 176, 198, 208, 
209, 215, 216, 352, 364, 667, 703, 752 


Bit-Abi-ram 717 

Bit Amukanu 707 

Bit Dakiru 707, 731 
Bit-mar-Sarri 701 

BitImbi 112 

Bit Simmagir 706 

Bit Ukanu 707 

Black Sea, Schwarzes Meer 17 
Borazgan 100, 135-141, 143, 146 


Borsippa 501, 639, 703, 707, 710, 717, 
719, 720, 725, 726, 728, 729, 733, 734 


BuSehr 55, 58, 60, 80, 137-139, 141, 143, 
149 


106, 157, 158, 168 


Bazaira 


Bust 
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Byzantium 158 
Cap(h)is(s)a 215, 216 
Capisene 215, 216 


Cappadocia, Kappadokien XXX, 
XXXI, 30-35, 329 


Cappadocians, Kappadokier 
322, 324-326 


Caria, Karien 8, 15, 17-19, 23, 25, 30, 
34, 304, 306, 324, 326, 329, 383, 649, 
835, 836 


Carians, Karer, Karka 354, 721, 726, 836 

Carkhab 135, 139 

Carmania (city) 51, 53, 142 

Carmania (province) 10, 11, 15, 24, 
32-34, 49-55, 58, 78, 99, 142, 148, 
156, 166-168, 209, 284, 324-327, 
329, 570 

Carmanian Gates, Karmanische 
Tore 302 

135, 15,32, 33,52 

Caspatyrus 216 


31-33, 137, 


Carmanians 


Caspian Sea, Kaspisches Meer, Mer 
Caspienne 8, 325, 586, 600 


Caspians 216 
Cataonia 620 


Caucasus, Kaukasus 
599, 601, 602, 829 


385, 625, 650, 651, 835 


184, 324, 325, 327, 


Caunus, Kaunos 

Caystre 834 

Cebren 628, 649 

Cehrabad 52 

Central Asia, Asie centrale, 
Zentralasien 122, 210, 833, 842 

Chaldeans 300 

Chios 649 

Chogha Mish  v. Coga Mi8 


Chorasmia, Uvarazmi 12, 23, 25, 30-35, 
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Chorasmians 12, 13, 25, 325 Dascylium 115, 263, 549-552, 554, 

Cilicia, Kilikien 7, 25, 34, 324, 326, 329, 556-558, 560, 563, 569, 570, 619, 
629, 652, 835 833, 834, 836, 838, 842 


Cilician Gates 302 
Cilicians, Kilikier 
Cius 620 
Clazomenae 628 
Coele-Syria, Koile-Syrien 324, 325, 327 


Coga Mi8, Chogha Mish 57, 58, 84-86, 
88, 93, 95, 122, 380, 381, 541 


613, 643 
Cossaei, Kossaer 
Crete 18 
Cunaxa 625 
Cutis 154 
Cydnus, Kydnos 300 
Cyme 633, 650 

Cyprus, Zypern 7, 299, 649 
Cyrene, Kyrene 325 


325, 440 


Coptus 
13, 15, 16, 32, 33 


Cyropolis, Kyropolis 300 

Cyzicus 621 

Dadicae 210 

Daha_ 8, 30 

Dahane-ye Gholaman 269, 270, 273, 274 
Dalekit 138 

Damas _ v. Damascus 
Damascus 301, 302, 651, 654, 844 
Dana 650 

Danbawand 587, 589, 591, 593, 594 
Dandakran 125 

Danipinu 731 

Danube, Donau 301 

Dar ... bed 592 

Darab 51, 53 

Dardestan 210 


DaSt-e Morgab 84 
636, 654 
DaStestan 135, 139 
Dedan 621, 626, 630 
Deh Qa’ed 139 

Delt Délan 587, 588, 590, 591, 592 
Delphi 116 

Dez 114 

Dilbat 707, 717 

Donau_ v. Danube 

617, 633, 650 
Doridgah 139 

Douch 688 


Drangiana, Zranka 11, 30-35, 62, 156, 
158, 168, 275, 306, 329 


31-33, 56, 156, 


Dastakani 


Doriscus 


Drangia(na)ns, Zarangier 
325, 326 

Dubala 709 

Dir Undasi 112 

Durrah-i Bast/Bust 

Dizlakh 52 

Dvin 595 


Eanna_ 142, 517, 700, 703-705, 707, 709, 
710, 720, 729 


Ebabbar 76, 142, 517, 707, 720 
Ebir Nari 351, 425, 493, 657 


Ecbatana, Agmadana, Akbaddana, 
Hagmatana 99, 106, 110, 129-135, 
137, 143, 145, 147-149, 182, 195, 196, 
198, 199, 201, 299-301, 307-309, 570, 
700, 842 

Egypt, Agypten, Mudraya X, XI, XVI, 
XVII, XX-XXV, XLII, 4, 12, 
30-34, 61, 77, 78, 91, 104, 116, 149, 
165, 166, 172, 302, 309, 324-326, 


46, 54 
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329, 340, 342, 344, 348, 349, 353, 
356-360, 381, 385, 413, 414, 416, 417, 
419, 421, 423, 424, 434, 437, 442, 
443, 445, 473, 489-493, 495-501, 
503, 506, 507, 517, 558, 569, 614, 
616, 619, 620, 628, 629, 632, 634, 
635, 637, 640, 643, 644, 650-658, 
677-681, 683-686, 689, 690, 704, 
830, 833, 838, 841 


Egyptians, Agypter 31-33, 120, 121, 
129, 131, 137, 156, 353, 378, 430, 431, 
434, 489, 490, 495, 499, 501, 505, 
507, 617, 625, 628, 633, 635, 636, 
638, 642, 680, 683, 684, 686-690, 
721, 726, 830, 836 

Eion 617, 633, 650, 651 

el-Hibe 492, 496 

Elam, USa XX, XXI, 12, 22, 30-35, 49, 
59-61, 92, 110, 111, 113, 118, 119, 
121, 126, 168, 196, 338-340, 521, 
723, 726, 781, 836, 842; cf Susiana 


Elamites 31-33, 97, 147, 338, 340, 
366-368, 647; cf: Susians 


Elephantine 102, 119, 413-416, 421— 
424, 426, 427, 430, 434, 437-440, 
444-448, 450, 475, 478, 489-500, 
503-507, 517, 617, 618, 622, 629, 
630, 632, 635-638, 640-643, 646, 
651—658, 680, 681, 686 


Elimeia 307 

Elymais 144 

Ephesus 63, 65, 70, 71, 284, 618 
Epirus 307 
Eran-abziid-Husraw 605 
Erebuni 184 

Erythraean Sea 299 

Esfahan 137, 145 

Eulaeus 64 


Euphrates 64, 65, 296 
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Fahliyan 54, 55, 83, 92, 98, 100, 138, 
146, 188, 190, 193, 196, 205 

16, 50-53, 60, 83, 100, 137, 144, 
146, 209, 275, 340, 344, 347, 521, 
614, 836, 837 


Fars 


Fasa_ v. Pasa 

Fayum 493 

Frax-kar-Péroz 602 

Furg v. Prga 

Gabae, KabaS 100, 101, 107, 144, 145, 
148, 149, 203 

Gab(ijene 144, 145 


Galalabad 66 
Galehdar 141 
Gambulu 706 
Ganagan 196 


Gandhara 8, 10, 11, 14, 19, 30-35, 58, 
62, 77, 99, 153-157, 162, 163, 175, 
185-188, 190, 208-210, 212-214, 
216, 217 


Gandharians 31-33, 58, 155 
Gaugamela 57, 156, 210, 341, 844 
Gaz-e Mirian 52 

Gaza 59, 85, 86, 92, 650, 651 


Gedrosia 34, 35, 45, 46, 48, 51, 54, 55, 
63, 68, 156, 306, 323, 324, 327, 845 


Gelan 605 

Georgia 600 

Gezerites 721 

Gingin, Qal‘eh-ye Kali 146 
Giroft 51, 52 

Gébekly Depe 288 
Gonur Depe 60 

Gordium 640, 649 
Granicus 620 

Granis 138 
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Greater Phrygia, Gro{phrygien 7, 25, 
34, 75, 92, 264, 307, 324, 326, 552, 
615, 624 


Greece 61, 298, 628 


Greeks 19, 20, 25, 31-33, 160, 161, 166, 
168, 537, 640, 836 

GroBphrygien vv. Greater Phrygia 

Gulf of Oman 55 

Gurgan 603, 605 

Gwadar 55 

Hadaran 72 

Hagmatana _ v. Ecbatana, esp. 198 

Halicarnassus 302,306 

Halil 51 

Haltemas 112 

650 


Haraiva_ v. Areia 


Halys 
Haramatis v. Arachosia 
Harauvatis v. Arachosia 
Haréy 602, 603 
774, 779, 781 
784 
v. Arachosia 
206 
13, 14, 32, 33 


Harrinzis 
Harris... 
Harumatis 
Hatarrikas 
Hattians 
Hattu 14 
Hellespont 618, 625, 633, 650 


Hellespontine Phrygia XVI, XVII, 7, 25, 
34, 263, 322, 323, 324, 326, 328, 329 


Helmand 158 


Heracleopolis 
688 


Herat 153 
Heratemis 138 
Hermonthis 492 


Hermopolis (Magna) 421, 423, 432, 436, 
437, 441, 443, 492, 680 


492, 493, 496, 681, 686, 
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Hidali 97-100, 106, 107, 109, 112, 124, 
125, 148, 191, 193, 195, 214, 784 


Hieratis 138 
Hindtkus 210 


Hindus 8, 10, 11, 13, 32, 33, 51, 52, 
155-158, 185, 188, 208-211, 213, 214, 
217; cf: India 

Hisema 94, 123 

Horonites 621 

Horvat Rogem 469 

Hou (Diospolis Parva) 680 

hst 106 

Huhnur_ v. Hunar 

Humadésu_v. Matezzis 

Hunar, Huhnur = 71, 97, 123, 125 

Hydaspes 325 

Hydraotes 325 


Hyrcania XXXII, XXXIII, 7, 10, 13, 15, 
24, 34, 99, 300, 309 


Hyrcanian 13, 32, 33, 324, 325, 682 
laxartes 82, 83 
Ida 132 


Idumaea, Idumea XVIII, XIX, XXIV, 
XXV, XXX, XXXI, 90, 178, 471, 
472, 474, 477, 833, 838, 839 


Ilium 624, 649 


India XX, XXI, XXXII, XXXIII, 8, 13, 
17, 30, 32-35, 60-62, 65, 66, 70, 71, 
77, 79, 81, 156, 174-177, 179-181, 
203, 210, 284, 325, 329, 383, 844; cf: 
Hindus 

Indians 13, 28, 32, 33, 52, 113, 156, 158, 
208, 210, 324326, 329 


Indus 8, 13, 34, 35, 177-179, 208, 209, 
215, 300, 325, 326, 329, 832 

Ionia, Jonien, Yauna_ 7, 8, 17, 19, 30, 31, 
34, 35, 304, 324, 633, 641, 649, 650 

Ionians, Jonier, Yayna 7, 8, 19, 20, 23, 
30, 32, 33, 111 
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Iran 55, 60—62, 69, 80, 81, 88, 110, 122, 
129, 130, 142-144, 148, 149, 168, 
285, 288, 522, 650, 700 


Iranians 340, 342, 347, 354, 383, 647, 
704, 834 


Irdumakkanan 95 

Isin 717 

Izad Khvast 144, 145 

Jabatamru 707 

Japtiru 706 

Jehud v. Yehud 

Jerusalem L, 132, 377, 425, 545, 631, 


637, 641, 656—659 
Jews 348, 628, 629, 637, 647, 656-659 
Jonien, Jonier v. Ionia, Ionians 
Judaeans 415, 490, 497 
Judah 82, 90, 91, 619, 627, 630, 632, 640, 
649, 651, 654, 657, 658, 828 
KabaS__v. Gabae 
Kabul 157, 214, 215 
KakawiS8a, KawisSa 203, 210, 212—217 
Kalasi 214 
Kalhu 272 


Kalmakarra Cave 61, 338 
100, 138, 206, 527 


Kandahar, Qandahar XXII, XXIII, 
11, 67, 107, 109, 122, 149, 151-158, 
168-174, 178, 179, 184, 208, 216, 278, 
283, 380, 381, 461, 540, 543, 569, 
828, 833, 836, 841, 842 


KandaraS 154-157, 188, 208-213 

Kanduma 98 

154, 214-216 

KapisakaniS 154, 215, 216 

154, 157, 206, 208, 209, 213-217 

Kapi8iya, Kapisi(ya) 157, 205, 206, 
208-210, 212, 213, 216, 217 

Kappadokien 


Kamfiriz 


Kapisa 


Kapisi 


v. Cappadocia 
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Kappadokier v. Cappadocians 
184, 829 


v. Carians 


Karaéamirli 
Karer 
Karien  v. Caria 

Karka v. Carians 
Karkheh 114 
Karmana_v. Carmania 
Karmanien v. Carmania 
Karmanier v. Carmanians 
Karmanische Tore v. Carmanian Gates 
Karnak 616 

Kaspisches Meer v. Caspian Sea 

165, 718, 837 


Kaukasus 


Kasr 
v. Caucase 

v. Caunus 

93, 94, 107 

v. Cappadocia 


Kaunos 
Kaupirri8 
Katpatuka 
Kavisa 215 
215-217 

v. Kakawi88Sa 


Kerman 16, 49, 52-54, 58, 60, 62, 209, 
570, 605, 781 


Kharga Oasis 679, 688 

Kharsadda_ 178, 179, 216 

Khirbet el-Q6m 469, 471 
Khorsabad 272 

Khulmi 414, 415, 435, 437, 502, 639 


Khuzestan, Khizistan 57, 80, 81, 97, 
111, 113, 128, 144, 152, 279, 338, 605 


Kilikien 
Kilikier 
Kilikische Tore 
Kirman v. Kerman 
Kis 141, 630 
Kislev 478 


Kleinasien v. Asia Minor 


Kavisi 


Kawissa 


v. Cilicia 
v. Cilicians 


v. Cilician Gates 
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Koile-Syrien 
Komis 603 
Kophen 324 
Kossder 


v. Coele-Syria 


v. Cossaei 

Kreta_v. Crete 

Krmana_ v. Carmania 

Kuganaka_ v. Kuknakkan 

Kuh-e Rahmat XXXVI, 263, 833 


Kuknakkan, Kuganaka 134, 196-198, 
637 

Kur 65 
Kurdusum_ 78, 95, 99, 193, 195, 205, 214 
Kurmana__v. Carmania 
Kurra_ 124 
Kisiya v. Nubians 
Kust-i Adurbadagan 601, 602 
Kutha 707 
Kydnos_ v. Cydnus 
Kyrene v. Cyrene 
Kyropolis  v. Cyropolis 
Kyzyltepe 84 
Lachish 469, 621 
Laghman 66, 67 
Lair 654 
Lampsacus 621 
Larestan 58, 60, 141 
Larsa 706 
Lasbéla 60 
Laskargah 157 

14, 162, 299 

633, 650 
60, 342, 616, 842 
Libanon v. Lebanon 
Libnaya 470, 471 
Libya 8, 13, 28, 30, 34, 309, 326, 327, 

329 


Lebanon 
Lemnos 


Levant 
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Libyans, Putaya 13, 32, 33 
Liduma 94, 125, 127, 128, 624, 794 
Lycaonia 326, 329 


Lycia 7, 15, 18, 19, 307, 326, 329, 383, 
384, 628, 640, 647, 649, 652, 836 


Lycians, Termilae, Turmirip 13, 18—20, 
25, 32, 33, 133, 137, 622, 836 


Lydia, Sparda XXX, XXXII, 7, 8, 11, 17, 
30-35, 78, 324, 326, 329, 614, 624, 
633, 649, 650, 835, 836 


Lydians 31-33, 111, 325, 386 
Macedonia _ 65, 303 


Macedonians 47, 63, 285, 300, 308, 325, 


330 

Mada _v. Media 
Madakeh 282 
Madaktu 112 
Madanas_ v. Matannan 
Magnesia _ 617, 621 
Mahmuthisar 75 


Maka, Qadé 10, 11, 30-35, 54, 55, 99, 
364 


Makedonen, Makedonien 
Macedonians 


Makians 31-33, 55 
Makkadeh 621, 623 
Makkas_ v. Maka 


Makkedah, Maqqedah 471, 475, 476, 
840 


Maknan 748 

Makran 55 

Makurba, Makurrabba 774 
Malene 620 

Mallos 323 

Mamasant-_ 83, 146 

Mand _ 80, 284 

Manikiala 215 


v. Macedonia, 
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MantiyamantaS 162 

Maqgedah_ v. Makkedah 
Marakkut(t)iS v. Markut(t)iS 
Maraphians 13, 15, 16, 32, 33 
Mardians 324, 327, 627 

Maresha 469, 471, 474, 477, 840 
Margiana 9, 288 

Mari 272 

Mariandynia 620 

Markut(t)i8, Marakkut(t)iS 787, 789 
Marv Dast 63-65, 68, 143, 146, 148 
Marw 603 

Marw-rid 603 

Marz-I-nésawan 599-601 


Matannan, Madanas_ 24, 111, 123, 196, 


201, 562 

Matas v. Media 

Matezzis, HumadéSu, Uvadaiéa 51, 78, 
102, 111, 113, 137, 146-148, 203, 639 
Matkaya 366 

Matlubash 654 

Maturban 124,774 

Mazin 55 

Medes 16, 31-33, 54, 325, 357, 777 


Media, Mada, Matas XXXII, XXXIII, 
9, 10, 17, 22, 30-35, 62, 77, 99, 106, 
129, 130-135, 137, 145, 148, 149, 198, 
300, 306, 309, 324, 326-329, 341, 
744, 747, 781, 795, 842 


Median Wall 69 


Memphis XXXII, XXXIII, 77, 102, 302, 
308, 413, 423, 427, 431, 498, 499, 
505, 506, 554-558, 560, 569, 633, 
635, 636, 643, 650—655, 677, 682, 
687, 841, 842 

Menri 123 

Mer Caspienne v. Caspian Sea 


138, 141 





Mesambria 
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Mesopotamia XXVI, XXVII, XXXII, 
XXXIII, LU, 14, 56, 77, 118, 142, 
299, 325, 326, 329, 501, 630 


Meydancikkale 829 
Migdol 423, 494, 632, 639, 654, 655 
Miletus 325, 651 
Minab 60 
Miri Qalat 46, 54 
MiSbamitranuS 787 
Mohammadabad 139 
Mudraya_v. Egypt 
Mundigak 152, 153, 178 
Murghab 288 
Mylasa 627, 835 
Mysia 624, 628, 640, 649 
Mytilene 651 
Nahal Yattir 469 
Naq§-e Rostam 6, 16, 54, 282, 835 
707 

706 


yv, Niriz 





Nar Sarri 
Nar-Tuplia’ 
Narezzas 
NaSirma(nnu) 49, 50, 54, 148, 209 
Naxos 536 

Negev 91, 470 

Nikhshapaya, NikhSapaya 415, 439, 630 
Nile LUI, 77, 301, 489, 494, 689 
Nineveh 48, 338 


Nippur 501, 517, 703, 707, 710, 717, 718, 


722 
Niriz, Narezzas 
Nisa 288 
Notium 621, 649 
Nubia 8, 13, 17, 28, 30, 681 
13, 28, 32, 33 


53, 113,521 


Nubians, Kisiya 
NupiStaS 53, 54 


Oaros 82 
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Ofi 440 Parthians, Parthyaioi 31-33, 56, 

Old Kandahar v. Kandahar 324-326, 620 

Olympia 70 Parthyaioi v. Parthians 

Oman 55 Pasa, Fasa 50, 51, 53 

Oreiti 325 Pasargadae 63, 66, 68, 83, 84, 111, 139, 

Ouxioi Uxi 144, 152, 179, 184, 258, 264, 265, 
ee 272, 278, 281, 301, 308, 339, 627, 

Oxus 56, 82, 300, 325 


Padagrus 138 
Paisiyauvada 49, 50, 53, 54, 148, 209 


Palestine XLII, 14, 84, 85, 92, 473, 474, 
621, 623, 651-654 


Pamphylia 326, 329 

Pamunpara 495 

Paphlagonia 25, 34, 323, 634, 829 
Paraetacene 34 

324, 327 


Parapamisadae 


Paraetaceni 
v. Paropamisadae 


Paricani, Parikanier 13, 14, 32, 33, 106, 


158, 168 


Parikana, Barrikana, prkn 99, 106, 107, 
154, 157, 158, 163-165, 168 


589, 604 


Parnumattis, Parnuttis 


PariSwargar 
777, 782, 784 


Paropamisadae, Barubaresana, 
Parapamisadae, Paropamisus_ 11, 
24, 34, 210, 214-217, 299, 324, 326, 
329 

Paropamisus vv. Paropamisadae 

Parsa_ v. Persis 

Parsaran 95 

Parsava_ v. Persis, esp. 175 

Parsip v. Persians 

Parsu_v. Persis, esp. 175 

ParOava__v. Parthia 


Parthia, Parfava XXXII, X XXIII, 10, 
14, 15, 30-35, 55, 257, 326, 329 


651, 751, 829, 844 
Pasni 68 
Patala 326, 329 
Pataliputra 66, 181-185 


Patischorians 13, 15, 16,32, 33, 208 
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